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Martis, 9° die Februarii, 1836. 


Ordered, THAT a Seleet Committee be appointed to inquire into the best means of 
extending a knowledge of the Arrs and of the PrincipLes or DEsigN among the 
People (especially the Manufacturing Population) of the Country ; also to inquire into 
the Constitution, Management and Effects of Institutions connected with the Arts. 


Mercuri, 10° die Februari, 1836. 


A Committee was nominated of,— 


Mr, Ewart. Mr. Heathcoat. 
Mr. Morrison. Mr. Strutt. 

The Lord Advocate.! Mr. Hutt. 

Mr, Pusey. Mr. Brotherton. 
Mr. John Parker. Mr. Scholefield. 
Mr. Wyse. Mr. David Lewis. 
Mr. Henry Thomas Hope. Mr. Davenport. 


Dr. Bowring. 


Ordered, Tuat the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers and Records. 


Ordered, Tuat Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 


Martis, 16° die Augusti, 1836. 


Ordered, Tuat the Committee have power to report the Minutes of the Evidence taken. 
before them to the House. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 
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Jovis, 18° die Februarii, 1836. | Veneris, 4° die Augusti, 1836. | Martis, 16° die August, 1836. 


Mr. Ewart in the Chair. | Mr. Ewart in the Chair. | Mr. Ewart in the Chair. 
Dr. Bowring. Dr. Bowring. Dr. Bowring. 
Mr. Brotherton. Mr. Brotherton. Mr. Brotherton. 
Mr. Davenport. Mr. Henry Thomas Hope. Mr. Henry Thomas Hope. 
Mr. Henry Thomas Hope. Mr. David Lewis. The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. David Lewis. Mr. Pusey. 
Mr. John Parker. 
Mr. Pusey. 

Mr. Scholefield. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the best means of 
extending a knowledge of the Arrs and of the Principies of Desien 
among the People (especially the Manufacturing Population) of the Country ; 
also to inquire into the Constitution, Management and Effects of Institutions 
connected with the Arts; and to whom several Returns to The House of 
Commons relating to the Cultivation of the Arts in Foreign Countries were 
referred ; and who were empowered to report the Minutes of the EvipENcr 


taken before them to The House: Have examined the matters referred 
to them, and have agreed to the following REPORT : 


HE COMMITTEE have pursued (amid frequent interruptions caused by 
the numerous Private Bills introduced in the present Session) the inquiry 
left unfinished by them in the last Session of Parliament. 


In taking a general view of the subject before them, the Committee advert 
with regret to the inference they are obliged to draw from the testimony 
they have received ; that, from the highest branches of poetical design down to 
the lowest connexion between design and manufactures, the Arts have received 
little encouragement in this country. The want of instruction in design among 
our industrious population, the absence of public and freely open galleries con- 
taining approved specimens of art, the fact that only recently a National 
Gallery has even been commenced among us, have all combined strongly to 
impress this conviction on the minds of the Members of the Committee. In 
many despotic countries far more development has been given to genius, and 
greater encouragement to industry, by a more liberal diffusion of the enlighten- 
ing influence of the Arts. Yet, to us, a peculiarly manufacturing nation, the 
connexion between art and manufactures is most important ;— and for this 
merely economical reason (were there no higher motive), it equally imports us 
to encourage art in its loftier attributes; since it is admitted that the culti- 
vation of the more exalted branches of design tends to advance the humblest 
pursuits of industry, while the connexion of art with manufacture has often 
developed the genius of the greatest masters in design. 

The want of instruction experienced by our workmen in the Arts is strongly 
adverted to by many witnesses. This deficiency is said to be particularly mani- 
fest in that branch of our industry which is commonly called the fancy trade 
more especially in the silk trade; and most of all, probably, in the abtan 


manufacture. Mr. Martin (the celebrated painter) complains of the want of 


correct design in the china trade; Mr. Papworth (an eminent architect) of its 
absence in the interior decorative architecture of our houses, and in furniture. 
Hence the adoption of the designs of the era of Louis XV. (commonly dignified 
with the name of Louis XIV.), a style inferior in taste and easy of execution. 
To a similar want of enlightened information in art, Mr. Cockerell attributes the 
prevailing fashion for what is called Elizabethan Architecture; a style which 
(whatever may be the occasional excellencies of its execution) is undoubtedly 
of spurious origin. 

This scanty supply of instruction is the more to be lamented, because it 
appears that there exists among the enterprizing and laborious classes of our 
country an earnest desire for infor mation inthe Arts. To this fact, Mr. Howell, 


one of the Factory-Inspectors, has borne ample testimony. Mr. Morrison, 
a Member of the House of Commons, has given evidence to the same effect. 
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The ardour for information is apparent in Birmingham, Sheffield and in London ; 
and the manufacturing workmen in the neighbourhood of Coventry have (to 
their great honour) specifically petitioned the House of Commons for instruction 
in design. 

It he too frequently, if not uniformly, occurred, that the witnesses consulted 
by the Committee have felt themselves compelled to draw a comparison more 
favourable (in the matter of design) to our foreign rivals, and especially to the 
French, than could have been desired, either by the Committee or the witnesses. 

The Committee were anxious to investigate the pervading cause which 
seemed to justify this conclusion. It appears that the great advantage which 
foreign manufacturing-artists possess over those of Great Britain consists in the 
greater extension of art throughout the mass of society abroad. Art is compa- 
paratively dear in England. In France iit is cheap, because it is generally dif- 
fused. In England a wealthy manufacturer has no difficulty in procuring 
superior designs. Our affluent silversmiths have called to their aid the genius 
of Flaxman and of Stothard. But the manufacturer of cheap plate and inferior 
jewellery cannot procure designs equal to those of France, without incurring an 
expense disproportioned to the value of the article on which his labour is 
employed. 

According to the evidence of M. Guillotte, a maker of Jacquard looms (a 
gentleman who does the fullest justice to the English manufacturers), a French 
capitalist employs three or four artists, where in England one artist would supply 
eight or ten manufacturers. This is exemplified in the process called by the 
French the “ mise en carte,” or the practical transfer of the pattern to the fabric 
into which it is to be wrought. It appears that in England the designer of the 
pattern and the person who applies it to the manufacture are distinct persons. 
In France the workman is himself the artist. 

The French have long been celebrated for their attention to design in Manu- 
factures. Their zeal in this pursuit is nowhere more manifest than in their recent 
prosecution of the shawl trade,—in the introduction both of the material and 
pattern of the Cachemire shawl by M. Ternaux, and in the later investigations of 
M. Couder. M. Couder has established a school for shawl designs at Paris ; 
he has succeeded in tracing the original designs on the shawls of Cachemire 
through all the imperfections of the native manufacture, and supplied his 
country with the genuine pattern. 

Much importance has justly been attributed to the Scuoots oF Design so 
generally diffused through France. These schools (in number about 80) are 
superintended by the Government. The free, open and popular system of 
instruction (prevalent in France since the days of Colbert), and the extreme 
accessibility of their museums, libraries and exhibitions, have greatly tended to 
the diffusion of a love of art, as well as of literature, among the poorer classes of 
the French. The testimony of Dr. Bowring, m.p., on this subject, will be con- 
sulted with interest and advantage. 

According to the evidence of a distinguished foreigner, Dr. Waagen, the intel- 
ligent Administration of Prussia has felt the necessity of paying great attention to 
the instruction of the Prussian manufacturers in art. The description of the 
“ Gewerb-Institut,” at Berlin, which was founded with this view, will be read with 
interest in the evidence of Dr. Waagen. It appears that a constant correspon- 
dence is maintained between this institution and the more distant local govern- 
ments and local manufacturers. In Bavaria (now the classic country of the 
Arts) there are thirty-three schools of design. Outline drawing, to a considerable 
extent, forms an element in the system of national education. 

The Committee intended to have laid before The House, Returns received 
through the medium of the Foreign Office, explanatory of the different schools 
and institutions connected with the Arts in foreign countries. The non-arrival 
of the Returns from France and from Prussia has caused the production of these 
documents to be postponed to a future Session. 

In our own country, manufacturing artists have been greatly indebted to such 
institutions as the Board of Trustees in Edinburgh and the Royal Society in 
Dublin (the latter of which has this year come under the consideration of 
another Committee of The House of Commons). In England the rising Institute 
of British Architects promises great advantage to our manufacturers, and the 
more matured Mechanics’ Institutions have disseminated much valuable instruc- 
tion in the Arts. ‘The Reports of the Mechanics’ Institutes of Glasgow, Man- 
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chester and Coventry indicate, in the present year, the awakened attention of the 
inhabitants of those great towns to the importance of education in design. 

His Majesty’s Government has this year, for the first time, proposed a vote 
in the Estimates for the establishment of a Normal School of Design. 

It appears to the Committee that, in the formation of such an institution, not 
mere theoretical instruction only, but the direct practical application of the Arts 
to Manufactures ought to be deemed an essential element. In this respect, local 
schools, where the Arts reside as it were with the manufacture to which they 
are devoted, appear to possess many practical advantages. In such situations 
it is probable that the Arts will eventually strike root and vegetate with vigour. 
But if a more central system be adopted, the inventive power of the artist ought 
equally to be brought to bear on the special manufacture which he is destined. 
hereafter to pursue. This principle is judiciously adopted in the Gewerb insti- 
tution at Berlin; in which, after one year of general instruction in art, the pupil 
selects a branch of manufacture as his trade, and passes two years in-the prac- 
tical application of art to the peculiar manufacture which he has chosen. 
Unless the Arts and Manufactures be practically combined, the unsuccessful 
aspirants after the higher branches of the Arts will be infinitely multiplied, 
and the deficiency of manufacturing-artists will not be supplied. 

Perhaps the Government would most judiciously interpose not only by creating 
a Normal School, but by applying to local institutions the species of assist- 
ance now extended to the building of school-houses. It is worthy of considera- 
tion whether, if satisfactory evidence were given that the local residents or 
municipalities would supply a certain portion of the expense, contributions, in 
aid only, might not be judiciously supplied by Government. But the interposi- 
tion of the Government should not extend to interference ; it should aim at the 
development and extension of art; but it should neither control its action, nor 
force its cultivation. 

The same system might probably be beneficially extended to the formation of 
open Pusiic GALLERIES or Museums or Arr in the various towns willing to 
undertake a certain share in the foundation, and to continue the maintenance, 
of such establishments. In nothing have foreign countries possessed a greater 
advantage over Great Britain than in their numerous public galleries devoted 
to the Arts, and open gratuitously to the people. The larger towns of France 
are generally adorned by such institutions. In this country we can scarcely 
boast of any. Our exhibitions (where they exist) are usually periodical. A fee 
‘3 demanded for admission, and modern works only are exhibited. From such 
exhibitions the poor are necessarily excluded. Even those who can afford to 
pay seldom enjoy the advantage of contemplating perfect specimens of beauty, or 
of imbibing the pure principles of art. If the recommendation of the Committee 
were adopted,—that the opening of public ealleries for the people should, as 
much as possible, be encouraged,—casts of, the best specimens of Sculpture 
might be advantageously transmitted from the metropolis to the different towns. 
Casts are cheaply supplied in Paris under the superintendence of an artist; and 
a tarif, indicating their several prices, is issued for the benefit of the public. 
This example is worthy of imitation. But, besides casts and paintings, copies 
of the Arabesques of Raphael, the designs at Pompeii, specimens from the era 
of the revival of the Arts, every thing,.in short, which exhibits.in combination 
the efforts of the artist and the workman, should be sought for in the formation 
of such institutions: They should also contain the most approved modern spe- 
cimens, foreign as well a domestic, which our extensive commerce would readily 
convey to us from the most distant quarters of the globe. Ackes 

It appears that among our workmen a great desire exists for such public 
exhibitions. Wherever it be possible, they should be accessible after working 
hours ; and admission should be gratuitous and general. A small obstruction is 
frequently a virtual prohibition. The vexatious fees exacted at Westminster 
Abbey, St. Paul’s and other public buildings are discreditable to the nation. In 
the Abbey at Westminster, not only is a fee demanded at the door, but supple- 
mentary fees are extorted in different portions of the building. 

An intelligent witness, Mr. Nasmyth, suggests the great advantage which 
manufacturers would derive from themselves encouraging a knowledge and a love 
of art among their workmen. The exhibition of works of proportion and of 
beauty in rooms connected with factories would have a beneficial effect on minds 
already familiar with geometrical proportions. Scientific improvements in ma- 
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chinery, and economy in the construction of it, are both intimately connected 
with perfection of form. The geometrical forms of the works of antiquity (espe- 
cially in their relation to the ellipse) are referred to by Mr. Nasmyth, and more 
fully developed by Mr. Reinagle. Mr. Cowper has shown that the application 
of art to a material not only encourages but sometimes creates a manufacture. 
Were the Arts more extensively diffused among our population, many articles, 
such as marble, terra cotta, wood, and ivory (a material to which art is much 
applied in France) would give additional employment to the people. | 

It has been generally admitted, both by artists and by manufacturers, that 
access to botanical gardens would have an excellent effect on our industrious 
population. The French study more closely than we do the living flower, and 
their imitations of plants are generally acknowledged to be more correct than 
ours. Mr. Hay, an intelligent practical witness, from Edinburgh, has dwelt on 
the importance of the study of the natural flower, even in its simplest form. 

Among the advantages possessed by the manufacturing artists of foreign 
countries, the attention of Your Committee has been directed to the Booxs on 
Art published by the Governments for the instruction of their workmen. 
Among these the works issued by M. Beuth, director of the Gewerb-Institut at 
Berlin, particularly deserve to be mentioned.* These works, printed at the 
expense of the Prussian Government, with copper-plate engravings, make known 
to the manufacturing artist the most beautiful models of antiquity and the era. 
of the Kenaissance, as well as Oriental and Moresque designs. Architectural 
illustrations, both for the exterior and interior of buildings, vases, tripods, 
patere, patterns for various species of manufacture, form one of these volumes. 
The other is devoted to plans and illustrations of the construction of the public 
works of Prussia. 

The chief. excellence of these works appears to consist in their general correct- 
ness and classical purity of taste. It is gratifying to observe, that British capital 
and intelligence, unaided by the Government, have been turned in the same 
direction. Cheap publications upon art are studied with interest by our work- 
men. ‘The “‘ Mechanics’ Magazine” has, in this point of view, as well as in its 
more scientific character, conferred lasting advantages on the manufactures of 
the country. The immensely-extended publication of specimens of art by means 
of the steam-printing machine is justly commemorated in the Evidence of 
Mr. Cowper. The “ Penny ” and “ Saturday” Magazines, the ‘‘ Magasin-Pitto- 
resque,”’ the Magasin-Universel,” and other cheap works issued in France and 
Germany, are mainly indebted for their success to this great instrument of know- 
ledge. Nothing is more cheering than to find public instruction, and consequently 
public happiness, thus extending with the increase of national capital, and con- 
veying intelligence and civilization in so cheap a form to the remotest cottage 
in the kingdom. Such instruments may be said to form the paper-circulation of 
knowledge ; and, while the friends of education lament that the people are yet 
most insufficiently provided with places of instruction, they are somewhat con- 
soled by the reflection that these works convey instruction to the very dwellings 
of the people. 3 

But though cheap publications are thus circulated by individual enterprize, 
there are works, such as those issued by the Government of Prussia, which 
probably require too great labour of design and are too expensive of execution to 
be profitably undertaken by individuals. It is stated, on the high authority of 
Baron Von Klenze, that the influence of Professor Beuth’s publications is already 
perceptible in the shops and dwelling-houses at Berlin. Encouraged by the 
success of this experiment, the Bavarian Government is about to issue similar, 
but cheaper, works for the benefit of the workmen of Bavaria. 

{t appears to the Committee most desirable, with a view to extend a love, 
a knowledge of art among the people, that the principles of design should form 
a portion of any permanent system of national education. Such elementary in- 
struction should be based on an extension of the knowledge of form, by the 

adoption 


* Vorbilder fiir Fabrikanten und Handwerker. By Professor Beuth, Berlin. 

Bau-ausfiihrungen des Preussischen Staats. By the same. 

Yo which may be added,—- 

Ornamente aller classischen Kunst-epochen, nach den originalen, An excellent work, by Professor 
Zahn, Berlin. 

Several other German Works, on the same subject, are mentioned in the Evidence of Mr. Morant, 
Part II. 
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_ adoption of a bold style of geometrical and outline-drawing, such as is prac- 


tised in the national schools of Bavaria. The Committee further would suggest 
that, if the proper machinery for accomplishing such an object were supplied, 
the progress of the people in the Arts should be reported annually to Parliament. 
This part of the subject, however, is involved in the much greater question of a 
responsible minister of Education ; which the limits imposed on the Committee 
prevent them from doing more than alluding to. : 

It is with regret that Your Committee notice the neglect of any general in- 
struction even in the history of art at our universities and public schools; an 
omission noticed long ago by Mr. Burke, and obvious to every reflecting 
mind. 


The Committee turn to another branch of the subject connected with Arts 
and Manufactures. The difficult and delicate question of Copyricur has already 
engaged the attention of The House ; and numerous complaints of want of pro- 
tection for their designs have been laid before the Committee by artists and 
manufacturers. Mr. Smith, an eminent manufacturer of Sheffield, states, that 
the piracy of his designs will compel him altogether to abandon designing as 
connected with his trade. A similar or corroborative statement is: made by 
architectural sculptors, modellers, manufacturing artists, and artists generally. 
Mr. Martin has been seriously injured by the piracy of his works; and Mr. Pap- 
worth attributes to the want of protection for inventions the absence of original 
matter in tablets, vases, and foliages ; of which in England we possess few spe- 
cimens and perhaps none worthy of observation. It iswell known that a short period 
of copyright is extended to printed cotton patterns. A doubtful protection has 
also been afforded to the Arts by the Statutes 38 Geo. ITT. c. 71, and 54 Geo. ITI. 
c.56. The copyright given by these Statutes extends to metallic figures of men 
and animals, to figures combined of the two, and to what is somewhat loosely 
styled ‘“‘ matter of invention in Sculpture.”? Metallic foliages, arabesques, vases, 
candelabra, and similar works are unprotected by them. Whatever be the legal 
latitude of these Acts, the expensiveness of a remedy through the courts of law 
or equity is a virtual bar to invention, and almost affords impunity to piracy 
in art. 

The most obvious principle of any measure enacted for the protection of 
invention appears to be the constitution of A CHEAP AND ACCESSIBLE TRIBUNAL. 
The French have long possessed a prompt and economical Court of Judgment 
for cases of this kind. The constitution of the Conseil des Prud hommes, prevalent 
in the manufacturing districts of France, is a subject of interesting development 
in the evidence of Dr. Bowring. These local tribunals form a kind of jury or 
board of arbitration, composed of master-manufacturers and workmen, em- 
powered to decide on priority of invention in design, as well as on many other 
subjects connected with Manufactures. It has however occurred to the Committee, 
that where a dispute arises concerning originality of invention between designers 
residing at a distance from each other, local tribunals would not readily afford 
a final adjudication. 

In addition to cheapness, the greatest promptitude of decision is another 
obvious element in the constitution of such a tribunal. For this and for other 
Reasons a SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION appears to be indispensable. 

Another element in the consideration of this subject is the varying puraTIon 
OF PROTECTION to be extended to different inventions in Manufactures. The 
varying periods of protection form a question of minute and exact detail, fit for 
Separate investigation, and dependent on evidence too specific to be compre- 
hended in the more general inquiry undertaken by the Committee. 

The Committee consider the elaboration of any comprehensive measure for 


the protection of designs in Manufactures to be well worthy of the serious atten- 
tion of the Government. 


The Arts, both generally and in so far as they are connected with Manufac- 
tures, have shared the common suffering under the baneful influence of FISCAL 
DuTiEs. The Excise Laws, in their restrictions on the manufacture and the 
form of bricks, have obstracted the exercise of art in that material. The window- 
duty acts injuriously on the proportion and beauty of our buildings. The paper- 
duty has been extensively detrimental in its effects on periodical publications 
on the Arts, on the use of drawing-paper, on the employment of cards in the 
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Jacquard loom, and in its oppressive application to the whole trade of paper- 
staining. The glass duties have fettered the Arts in their endeavours to restore 
painting on glass, in which (contrary to common belief) we are able to surpass 
the artists of former times. The same duties have restricted the adoption of 
engravings as ornaments in dwelling-houses. The lower cost of glass in France 
has encouraged a much more extended use of engravings in private residences. 


In reference to the diffusion of a knowledge of the Arts, Your Committee have 
already adverted incidentally to Exu1sirions. Among exhibitions connected 
with the encouragement of art, their attention has been called to the institutions 
established in Germany under the name of Kunst-Vereine, and now becoming 
prevalent in this country. These associations, for the purchase of pictures to be 
distributed by lot, form one of the many instances in the present age of the 


advantages of combination. The smallness of the contribution required brings 


From the subject of Exhibitions the Committee have naturally been led to 
inquire into the constitution and management of those institutions which have 
prevailed in Europe for the last two hundred years, under the name of AcADEMIES, 
Academies appear to have been originally designed to prevent or to retard the sup- 
posed decline of elevated art. Political economists have denied the advantages 
of such institutions, and artists themselves, of later years, have more than 
doubted them. It appears, on the evidence of some of the witnesses, that 
M. H., Vernet, the celebrated Director of the French Academy at Rome, has 
recommended the suppression of that establishment. It is maintained: by Dr. 
Waagen, that what is called the academic system gives an artificial elevation to 
mediocrity, and that the restriction of academic rules prevents the artist from 


regulations of those literary institutions of former times which set more value 
on scanning the metres of the ancients than on transfusing into the mind the 
thoughts and feelings of the poet. Many of the witnesses concur with Dr. Waagen 
in the opinion that academies ought properly to be schools only ; wherein such 
instruction may be given as is not attainable in the studio of a private master. 
When academies go beyond this, their proper province, they degenerate into 
mannerism and fetter genius; and when they assume too exclusive and oligar- 
chical a character, they damp the moral independence of the artist and narrow 
the proper basis of all intellectual excellence—mental freedom. 

It seems probable that the principle of free competition in art (as im com- 
merce) will ultimately triumph over all artificial institutions. Governments 
may, at some future period, content themselves with holding out prizes or com- 
missions to the different but co-equal societies of artists, and refuse the dangerous 
gift of pre-eminence to any. It is more than probable that our Royat AcapEMY 
‘3 indebted for the distinguished names which adorn its annals to the necessity 
of competing, as a private society, with other institutions, rather than to the 
extraneous distinctions and privileges with which it is decorated, and, perhaps, 
encumbered. As it stands, it is not a public national institution like the French 
Academy, since it lives by exhibition, and takes money at the door. Yet it 
possesses many of the privileges of a public body, without bearing the direct 
burthen of public responsibility. 

The artists examined by the Committee frequently concur in admitting the 
eminence of the present and of former members of the Royal Academy ; but they 
complain of the exclusive nature of its rules, of the limitation of its numbers, 
and of the principle of self-election which pervades it. Among its exclusive rules 
has been named one which prohibits the members of the Academy from belong- 
ing to any other institution of artists in London ; and another which restricts 4 
candidate for academic honours from exhibiting beyond the walls of the Academy. 
_ Itis true that the inexpediency of the former of these regulations is acknowledged 
on the part of the Academy; but it still exists, and has recently been carried 
into execution. The private and irresponsible nature of the proceedings of the 
Academy ; the privilege enjoyed by the Academicians of exclusively conse 
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catching the feeling and spirit of the great master whom he studies ; like the 


together a large mass of subscribers, many of whom without such a system of — 
association would never have been patrons of the Arts. Messrs. Waagen and © 
Von Klenze highly estimate the advantages conferred on the Arts by such | 
associations, which appear to have been introduced into Prussia by M. Von 
Humboldt. 
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with the patrons of art at the annual dinner; their prerogative of retouching 
their own works previous to exhibition (a power denied to the other artists who 
exhibit), and the monopoly of the best places by the pictures of the Acade- 
micians, have been adverted to by various witnesses. Of the privileges above 
named some have been denied to be exclusive ; others have been claimed by the 
Academy as essential to the nature of such an institution. 

It is certainly to be lamented that artists so distinguished as Mr. Martin and 
Mr. Haydon should complain of the treatment of their works within the walls 
of the Academy; and particularly that Mr. Martin shculd declare that his 

aintings have found that encouragement in the foreign exhibitions of France and 
Belcium which they have been denied at home. 

Some irregularities have been noticed in the delivery of lectures at the 
Academy. The neglect of Architecture has been complained of by several artists 
extra muros ; and the inadequacy of the instruction given in that important branch 
of art is admitted by the President himself. 

The exclusion of Engravers from the highest rank in the Academy has often 
called forth the animadversions of foreign artists. In the French Academy en- 
gravers are admitted into the highest class of members. So are they in Milan, 
Venice, Florence, and in Rome. In England their rise is limited to the class of 
Associates. This mark of depreciation drove such eminent men as Woollett, 
Strange and Sharpe far from the Academy. Such a distinction seems the more 
extraordinary, because British engraving has attained a high degree of excellence. 
Foreigners send pupils hither for education ; and the works of British engravers 
are diffused and admired throughout the Continent. 

The remarks of foreign critics have frequently been elicited by the unusual 
predominance of portraits over other works of art in our annual Academic exhi- 
bitions. It appears (from the Returns appended to the Report) that fully half of 
the paintings annually exhibited have been portraits, which often inconsistently 
obtrude themselves before ideal and historical compositions. In the arrange- 
ment of a national exhibition a more appropriate classification ought surely to be 
adopted. 

The plan annexed to the evidence of Mr. Wilkins will explain that fully one half 
of the new National Gallery has been given up to the Royal Academy. Against 
this apportionment of the national building, a large number of artists have 
remonstrated ; and two bodies of painters have petitioned The House of Commons 
on the subject. They declare their inability to compete with an institution so 
favoured at the public expense. It is true that the Academy may be com- 
pelled to quit the National Gallery whenever public convenience requires 
their removal ; but the great body of non-academic artists contend that a society, 
which possesses not only this but many other public advantages, ought to be 
responsible to those who contribute to their exhibitions, and whose interests they 
‘are supposed to represent. <A strong feeling pervades the artists generally on this 
Subject. They are uneasy under the ambiguous, half-public half-private, cha- 
racter of the Academy; and they suggest that it should either stand in the 
Simple position of a private institution, or, if it really represents the artists of 
Great Britain, that it should be responsible to, and eligible by them. 


Few circumstances can more fully exhibit the hitherto exclusive nature of our 
institutions than the fact that we have only just begun to form a Nationau 
Ga.trery. The new building, now nearly completed, has been thrown back to 
open the facade of St. Martin’s to Pall-mall,—an alteration in his original 
design which the Architect much deplores. It is to be lamented that. the 
whole edifice is not fire-proof. The portion allotted to the Royal Academy is 
not so. As, according to the plan, the officers and servants of the Academy 
‘reside on the premises, there will be fires in the academic portion of the building ; 
a circumstance which must more or less endanger the adjacent national collec- 
tion. In the construction of the new Picture Gallery at Munich (described in 
‘the evidence of Baron Von Klenze) the removal of all danger from fire seems to 
shave been particularly attended to. 

The description of the magnificent Galleries of Sculpture and Painting at 
Munich given by Baron Von Klenze, at the end of the Evidence, will be read 
with interest and instruction. 

The subject of a Caratoaus, or description of the paintings, 
element in a national collection. ( 
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the Berlin Gallery, and Baron Von Klenze, in the Gallery at Munich, have placed 
in each compartment of the gallery a descriptive map of the walls, by reference 
to which the spectator derives some brief information respecting the several pic- 
tures and their painters. It appears to the Committee that the most ready and 
compendious information would be given to the public by fixing its name over 
every separate school, and, under every picture, the name, with the time of the 
birth and death, of the painter; the name also of the master, or the most cele- 
brated pupil, of the artist, might in certain cases be added. This ready (though 
limited) information is important to those whose time is much absorbed by 
mental or bodily labour. For their sakes, also, it is essential that the Gallery be 
opened, in summer, after the usual hours of labour. It is far better for the 
nation to pay a few additional attendants in the rooms, than to close the doors 
on the laborious classes, to whose recreation and refinement a national collection 
ought to be principally devoted. 

It appears to Your Committee, that some portion of the Gallery should be 
dedicated to the perpetuation and extension of the British School of Art. Pictures 
by living British artists of acknowledged merit might, after they have stood the 
test of time and criticism, be purchased for the national collection ; especially 
such paintings as are more adapted, by their style and subject, to a gallery than 
a cabinet. A room might also be devoted to such engravings as have undergone 
a similar probation of public criticism. This encouragement appears to be due 
to the higher branches of engraving. 

It would be a great public benefit if the celebrated Cartoons from Hampton 
Court could be deposited in the National Gallery. That they could be pre- 
served there with safety is the opinion of several eminent artists. 

Your Committee observe with regret, that the great picture of Sebastian del 
Piombo has been exposed to the hazard (from the incursions of insects) detailed 
in the Evidence. 

With respect to the future extension of the national collection, it has been 
suggested that individuals might be encouraged to bequeath to it money as well 
as paintings, by inscribing over the works purchased with their bequests the 


names of the donors. 


It has been recommended by more than one experienced witness, that the pic- 
tures particularly sought for in our national collection should be those of the era 
of Raphael, or of the times just antecedent to it ; such works being of a purer 
and more elevated style than the eminent works of the Caracci. Paintings of 
the Raphael era form the best nucleus of a gallery; they have been sought for 
on this account as the basis of the new National Gallery at Berlin. 

The capability of the persons appointed to make purchases for the National 
Gallery is a very important question. It would seem that the majority of 
Trustees ordinarily selected for such purposes in this country are chosen rather 
on account of their elevated rank and their possession of pictures than for 
any peculiar professional ability. A private collector may be an excellent judge 
of cabinet-paintings; but he may not have the comprehensive knowledge re- 
quired in the choice of a national collection. In the Committees appointed to 
purchase paintings for the National Galleries of France and Prussia, there is 
a greater admixture of artists and of experts, or persons who have devoted 
themselves to the study of the value of pictures. A similar admission of practical 
and professional critics is, in the opinion of the Committee, desirable in this 
country. 

The composition of our Commrisstons for deciding on plans for public works, 
has also been, with great apparent justice, complained of. In France the tribu- 
nal which decides between competing artists is less limited and more profes- 
sional. The opinion of the public is also there called in aid of the tribunal. It 
appears from the evidence of Mr. Cockerell that, on occasion of a recent concours 
for a public commission in Paris, the plans of the different artists were subjected 
to general public criticism for eight days; after which a tribunal, consisting of 
artists in general, as well as of those belonging to the Institute, assisted by per- 
sons professionally acquainted with the subject of the work, pronounced a final 
opinion on the merits of the different designs. 

It has already been submitted by the Committee that an occasional outlay of 
public money on British works of art of acknowledged excellence, and in the 
highest style and purest taste, would be a national advantage. It has also been 
suggested that, in the completion of great public buildings, the arts of Sculpture 

and 
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and Painting might be called in for the embellishment of Architecture to the 
advancement of the Arts and the refinement of the people. The habitual con- 
templation of noble works in Fresco and in Sculpture is worthy of the intelligence 
of a great and civilized nation. 

It will give Your Committee the sincerest gratification if the result of their 
inquiry (in which they have been liberally assisted by the artists of this country) 
tend in any degree to raise the character of a profession which is said to stand 
much higher among foreign nations than, in our own ; to infuse, even remotely, 
into an industrious and enterprizing people, a love of art, and to teach them to 


respect and venerate the name of “ Artist.” 


August 1836. 
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REPORT, MINUTES OF EVIDENCE AND APPENDIX; 


Sess. 1835. 


[ Mehe ) 


Martis, 14° die Julii, 1835. 


Ordered, Tuat a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the best means of 
extending a knowledge of the Arrs and of the Princtp1ies or DEsiGN among the 
People (especially the Manufacturing Population) of the Country; also to inquire 
into the Constitution, Management and Effects of Institutions connected with the Arts :— 
And a Committee was appointed of— 


Mr. Ewart. Mr. Roebuck. 
Mr. Bernal. Lord John Russell. 
Dr. Bowring. Mr. Patrick Stewart. 
Mr. Ridley Colborne. Mr. Strutt. 
Mr. Clay. Mr. Poulett Thomson. 
Lord Francis Egerton.. Mr. Warburton. 
_ Mr. Elphinstone. Mr. Morrison. 
Mr. Grote. Sir Robert Inglis. 
Mr. Hawes. Mr. Wyse. 
Mr. Hume. Mr. Scholefield. 
The Lord Advocate. Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
Mr. Lewis. ‘Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer. 
Mr. Oswald. Earl of Kerry, 
Sir Robert Peel. Lord Viscount Mahon. 
Mr. O’Connell. Mr. Yorke. 
Mr. Shiel. Mr. Heathcote (of Tiverton). 
Lord Viscount Sandon. Mr. Baines. 
Mr. Chancellorof the Exchequer. Mr. Stewart Mackenzie. 
Sir Matthew White Ridley. Mr. Williams (of Coventry). 
Mr. Brotherton. Mr. Fort. 
Mr. Potter. Mr. Davenport. 
Mr. George Evans. 


Ordered, Tuat the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers and Records. 


Ordered, TuaT Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 


Mercuri, 22° die Julit, 1835. 


Ordered, Tuat Mr, Wilks, Mr. Hanbury Tracy, Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Hope. be 
added to the Committee. 


Veneris, 7° die Augusti, 1835. 
Ordered, Tuat Mr, Brocklehurst and Mr. Jephson be added to the Committee. 


Veneris, 4° die Septembris, 1835. 


Ordered, Tuat the Committee have power to report the Minutes of the Evidence taken 
before them. 


; 
, 


Tus SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the best means 


of extending a knowledge of the Arts, and of the PRINCIPLES OF 


Desr1Gn among the People (especially the Manufacturing Population) 
of the Country; also to inquire into the Constitution, Management 
and Effects of Institutions connected with the Arts; and to whom the 
Petitions of Artists and Admirers of the Fine Arts, and of several 
Members of the Society of British Artists, were severally referred ; 
and who were empowered to report the Minures of the EvipENCE 


taken before them to The House: HAVE examined the matters to 


them referred, and have agreed to the following REPORT : 
HE COMMITTEE began its labours by dividing the subject of inquiry 
into the following parts : 


Tut state of Art in this country and in other countries, as mani- 
fested in their different Manufactures. 


Tue best means of extending among the People, especially the 
Manufacturing Classes, a knowledge of and a taste for Art. 


Tue state of the higher branches of Art, and the best mode of 
advancing them. 


The investigations of the Committee have been principally confined to 


the first and second sub-divisions of the subject. 


The Committee lay the Evidence hitherto taken before The House, and 


recommend the resumption of the inquiry early in the next Session of 
Parliament. 


September 1835. 


—a 
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WITNESSES. 


Lune, 27° die Julii, 1835. 


Professor Gustave Friedrick Waagen - 


Lune, 27° die Julii, 1835. 
Mr. John Jobson Smith 


— - - 


Jovis, 30° die Julii, 1835. 
James Morrison, Esq., M.P. 


Veneris, 31° die Julii, 1835. 
Mr. Samuel Smith 
Mr. Benjamin Spalding 


Lune, 3° die Augusti, 1835. 
Thomas James, Esq. “4 ge, Ae 
Mr. Thomas Field Gibson - 
Mr. John Howell and Mr. Robert 

Butt 


Mr. Robert Harrison - 


Veneris, 7° die Augusti, 1835. 
Mr. George Eld 
Mr. Robert Butt 


Lune, 10° die Augusti, 1835. 
Mr. Charles Harriott Smith 
George Foggo, Esq. - 
Samuel Wiley - 


Veneris, 14° die Augusti, 1835. 
Monsieur Claude Guillotte - 


P+ 7 


Lune, 17° die Augusti, 1835. 


| Mr.John Henning - ~~ p- 64 
Mr. John Martin - - - - 69 
George Rennie, Esq. - - - - 73 

Mercurii, 19° die Augusti, 1835. 

Mr. James Crabb - -  - - 76 
Veneris, 21° die Augusti, 1835. 
James Skene, Esq. - - = = 83 
John B. Papworth, Esq. - -  - 95 
Lune, 24° die Augusti, 1835. 

Messrs. Philip Barnes and Robert 
Barnes - -  - - - - 102 
Veneris, 28° die Augusti, 1825. 
Charles Robert Cockerell, Esq. - - 107 
Professor M. F. Bogaerts -  - - 114 
Lune, 31° die Augusti, 1835. 
Charles Toplis, Esq. - - - = 115 
Mercurii, 2° die Septembris, 1835. 
Charles Toplis, Esq. - = == - 120 
Mr. Joseph Clinton Robertson - ~ 126 
Veneris, 4° die Septembris, 1835. 
William Wyon, Esq. - = = = = 134 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Lune, 27° die Julit, 1835. 


WILLIAM EWART, ESQUIRE, tn tue Cuatr. 


Dr. Gustave Friedrick Waagen, called in ; and Examined. 
a 


1. QJ OU are the director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin ?—I am. 

2. What institutions have you in Prussia for the instruction of the manu- 
facturing population in the fine arts?—We have a Gewerb- Institut at Berlin for 
the purpose of giving instruction in manufactures connected with the arts. 

3. Have you one, or more than one ?—That is the principal one ; we have 
smaller institutions, but these are merely schools of design, in Breslau, Konigs- 
berg, Dantzic and Cologne. 

4. How many are there altogether in Prussia ?—There are five ; there is the 
principal institution at Berlin, and the four smaller institutions. i 

5. Can you give the Committee any account of the schools of design in the 
other states of Germany generally ?—If by this question is meant Gewerbe-schools, 
then I cannot. 

6. Do such schools exist in other parts ; for instance, in Saxony and Bavaria ? 
—I believe Gewerbe-schools do not; there is a Royal Academy, where young men 
that learn manufactures at Dresden may attend. 

7- Can you give the Committee any account of the management of those 
Gewerbe-schools in Prussia?—At Berlin, in the chief Institut, there is a collection 
of models representing the newest discoveries in Europe, and particularly in 
England ; there is also a very complete collection of the finest ornaments and 
designs of the Greek and Roman and middle ages in plaster of Paris; also some 
of the most distinguished works of naked sculpture, especially the pure Grecian ; 
the pupils there are also instructed in drawing, modelling, in mathematics and 
perspective ; each one chooses his own department of manufacture; they are 
taught also the founding and casting of metal works and other manufacturing 
operations. 


8. Is the instruction of those schools gratuitous ?—Yes, the instruction is 
gratis. 

g- Are those schools under the government ’—They are entirely under the 
government, and the managers are paid by the government. 

10. Is the whole expense of the institution defrayed by the government ?—The 
whole is paid by the government. 


11. Does that apply to the minor schools in the other towns, as well as the 
principal school at Berlin ?—Yes. 

12. Can you state the expense of those schools ?—I cannot state it now, but 
I can easily procure an account, and I will do so. The whole of the establishment 
is under a director, whose name at present is Beuth, privy councillor of finance, 
who has the management of the whole establishment. 

13. Is chemistry among the subjects taught in the school?—Yes, there is 
instruction given in chemistry. 

14. Is any branch of experimental philosophy taught ?—Partially ; there is 
some instruction given in natural history and physiology, and they have also 
electrical and other machines in the schools. 


15. Are there any other arts and sciences taught in the schools >—I have men- 
tioned all the most important branches, 


16. How are the pupils elected into those institutions ‘—The pupils are 
recommended from the provinces by the Government-president, and sent to Berlin. 
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and calculate, in order to be received into the institution. If those young people 
do not show any aptitude after being some time, the institution is not compelled 
to continue the instruction to them; but they are sent back to the places whence 
they came. 

i7. Are they lodged and boarded in the institution ?>—No;; they receive the in- 
struction freely, but they must pay for their own board and lodging in Berlin. 

18. Out of what classes-are they selected by the government presidents *— 
There is no particular class of society out of which they are peculiarly chosen ; 
when any individual is considered to show particular aptitude, no further inquiries 
are made, but that is considered a sufficient qualification. 

19. Who makes the selection?—Any body may recommend any young man 
who has a taste for a particular branch of art to the president. 

20. Do you know the mode adopted by the Government-president before he 
gives his certificate °— No, I do not. 

21. What are the regulations as to the age of the pupils ?—They cannot be 
received above, but may be received under the age of 16. 

22. Are they then sent immediately to Berlin, or are they kept any time in the 
provincial schools ?—They are sent to Berlin. 

23. Is the same system pursued with respect to the minor schools at Breslau 
and Kénigsberg, and other places?—Those are preparatory schools, merely of 
design, where they do not undergo so strict an examination. 

24. Are those who are sent to Berlin sometimes selected out of the provincial 
schools ?—- Sometimes they are, and sometimes not. 

25. And sometimes they finish their education at the provincial school without 
going to Berlin?—When they do not want to take a very high path in art, they 
content themselves with more elementary instruction in the provincial schools. 
The Berlin institution is supplied with pupils not only from the minor schools, but 
selected by the government-president from the mass of the population, as well as 
from the other schools. 

26. How long do the students stay in the Berlin school after they have been 
admitted there ?—I do not know whether it is two or three years. 

27. How many students are there in the Berlin institution altogether ?—The 
number is not positively fixed. 

28. Can you state about how many there are ?>—I do not think the number in 
the principal school exceeds from 80 to 100. 

29. Is the period which the pupil stays in the school determined by his age 
or by his attainments?—It is according to a certain course which he has gone 
through. 

30. Can you state the number of scholars there are in the provincial schools 
altogether ?—That is quite uncertain ; the number of students in the inferior schools 
‘s much more uncertain and fluctuating than those in the principal school at Berlin, 
inasmuch as the quantity of instruction communicated is so much less. 

31. Are those pupils prepared for all sorts of manufacture, for silk and cotton 
and metallurgy ?—Yes, for every description of manufacture. 

32. The school applies its instruction to every manufacture with which art is 
in any way concerned ?— Yes. 

33. During what portions of the year do they attend the schools ?—The courses 
extend through nearly the whole year; they begin at Easter. 


34. What are the hours of attendance ’—The business of the institution occupies 
the whole day, and they are very laboriously engaged. 


35. Are there any periodical examinations of the students ?—I cannot say ; 
when they are finishing a particular course, a special examination takes place 
upon that course. 

36. Are there any prizes distributed as a reward for merit ?—When there 1s 
any particular instance of remarkable industry and remarkable success, he gets a 


distinction and a prize, and he sometimes gets as a reward some work of art pro- . 


duced in the school itself. 

37. In consequence of his attainments, is he recommended to any situation in 
any manufacturing establishment 2—Yes; but it is quite natural, and it is the fact 
that where a pupil has distinguished himself in any particular manufacture in the 
Gewerbe-school, he goes to that part of the country where that class of manufacture 
is established, and meets with no difficulty in finding employment. ; 
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—No. 

39. Has he any title or diploma ?—No, 

40. Has he any certificate of having gone through the courses ’—He has the 
ordinary certificate of attendance from the director of the institution. 

41. Describing what branches he has studied -—Yes. 

42. Do the certificates vary ; for instance, supposing a man had particularly dis- 
tinguished himself, does he get a different certificate from a man who had merely 
attended the lectures >—The certificates are more strongly expressed in that case. 

43. Is there an annual examination before the king or the minister of instruc- 
tion ?—No. 

44. How long have those schools been established 7—I think about 20 years. 

45. What has been the effect of those schools 7—The spreading of those students 
through the provinces has improved the system of production, and the works they 
take with them have greatly tended to the improvement of the different manufactures 
of the country. 

46. Has the cotton manufacture increased lately in Prussia to any great extent? 
—There has been a very great improvement in the cotton manufacture, particularly 
in the excellent patterns. The influence has not been confined to those who have 
come from the Gewerbe-school who have established manufactures, but other manu- 
factures have been able to produce, through that influence, works of a higher and 
better character. The director Beuth has had a work printed at the expense of 
the government, with copper-plate engravings, which gives to the students most 
beautiful models of antiquity and the middle ages. 

47. Are the patterns in the cotton printing the invention of the Germans, or are 
they principally copied from English or French?—The greater and better part of 
them are not patterns introduced from foreign countries, but are original designs 
made at Berlin. 

48. Do the manufacturers ever send to the schools statements of what particular 
patterns they require to meet the public taste, so that the ingenuity of the school 
may be directed in the channel in which the demand is ?—I could not say with 
certainty, but I know that a perpetual communication is kept up between the 
director of the institution and the principal manufacturers. 

49. If a pupil intends to be a cotton manufacturer, does he turn to that branch 
of the art most connected with that manufacture >—Yes ; the object of the institu- 
tion is to unite beauty and taste with practicability and durabilty, and so to form 
the imagination and taste of the pupils as artists, by studying and drawing after 
beautiful models, that each may be enabled with facility to make discoveries in 
that branch which he particularly follows. 

50. Is it the practice of the manufacturers to try the talents of the pupils in 
drawing patterns for any particular branch of art before they leave the institution ; 
for instance, a calico-printer >—All the connexion which the institution has with 
the manufacturers out of doors is, that ifa student should show a great aptitude for 
any particular branch, the director recommends him to the manufacturers in that 
particular branch. 

51. Is instruction given in the composition of colours ?—Yes; they study the 
mingling of colours. . 

52. Do the manufacturers apply to the school in order to get young men of 
talent for drawing patterns for any particular manufacture ?—l1 do not know that, 
but I know that there is a great demand on the part of the manufacturers for pupils 
that excel in different departments. 

53. Are any particular instructions given in the institution as to the preparation 
of colours ?—Yes ; that is one great point. 

54. Are there any elementary courses which all the students attend ?—Yes ; they 
must all attend the drawing-school, and must al] learn elementary mathematics. 

55. Are you aware how long they continue in those elementary courses >— 
I think that during the first year they are generally engaged in the common courses 
which are communicated to the whole body, and afterwards in the second and 
third years they pursue their own particular departments. 

56. Is there any school of collection of patterns of manufactures ?—There is ; and 
it is the duty of the directors to collect from different countries the most remarkable 
specimens of patterns that are produced. 

57- Are models of machines also collected ?—Yes ; they have a very large 
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collection of models; for instance, they have models of different steam-engines, 
from their first production to the latest discoveries. 

58. Do students come from Saxony to Berlin to attend the institution —The 
principal object is to promote Prussian manufactures, and therefore only that 
portion of Saxony that is dependent upon Prussia enjoys the advantages of the 
institution. 

59. Is there any similar institution in Saxony >—None of those institutions exist 
in Saxony; in the Saxon Academy the attention is more particularly directed to 
the higher branches of art, totally unconnected with manufactures. 

60. Are there any libraries attached to those institutions’‘—Yes, there are, of 
general literature, and of all works relating to the objects of the institution. 

61. Is there any botanical garden attached to it ?—No ; there is at the university 
one of the largest botanical gardens in the world. 

62. And the botanical garden in the university would supply the institution 
with specimens ?>—Yes, certainly, if they are wanted. 

63. Are there any anatomical courses in this institution '—Not in the Gewerb- 
Institut, but every pupil in the institution, that wishes, can go to the Royal 
Academy. 

64. Do you know whether a portion of the instruction in the School of Arts is 
directed to the study of the human figure ?-- There is drawing after finer casts from 
the most famous antiques. 

65. But they do not draw fromthe human figure itself?—No ; but any one that 
wishes can go to the academy and draw after life. 

66. Have the students in the Gewerb-Jnstitut a right to attend the anatomical 
lectures without expense ?—Yes, without expense. 

67. Are the public lectures at Berlin open gratis ?—In this institution, and in 
the Academy of Arts the lectures are open to every body gratis. 

68. But not in the university ?—No. 

69. Therefore if a person wishes to study anatomy he must pay for it ?—Yes ; 
the anatomical lectures at the university, which are intended for the medical pro- 
fession, are quite of another kind, and are not given gratis. 

70. Is drawing from living models studied in the institution ?—No. 

71. Do they learn the proportions of the human figure in the institution ?— 
Yes. 

72. Have they any peculiar instruction in architecture >—Certainly they have, 
because they have models from the antique and the middle ages of all the most 
beautiful specimens of architecture; they have models of the Parthenon at Athens, 
and of the finest works of antiquity. There is besides an academy of architec- 
ture at Berlin, quite independent of the Academy of Arts, and of the Gewerbe- 


school. 


73. Do they receive instruction with a view to the design of furniture ?—Yes, 
every thing connected with household furniture in its widest extent, and the orna- 
ments connected with it. They have models of the various forms of chairs, tables, 
tripods and every other domestic article. They have collected from every part 
small models in bronze, which represent all the most beautiful forms of antiquity, 
for household furniture and ornaments. 

74. Have those schools any connexion with the academy of BerlinP—No; but 
if the student shows any particular predilection for the higher branches of arts, he 
studies anatomy or the living figure in the academy ; this is the only connexion 
between the academy and the school. 

75. Isdesigninany degree made any part of the system of education in Prussia ? 
—Itis; drawing is taught in the national schools in Prussia ;. in the lowest popular 
schools there is some small portion of instruction in drawing given, and a large 
proportion in the gymnasia. 

76. Has that a tendency to produce taste among the people by exercising the 
eye ?>—Certainly it has a tendency to exercise the eye of the people. 

77. Do you think that for the encouragement of the arts among the people, 
drawing should form a portion of national education ;—Certainly, I think that for 
education drawing is very useful. 

78. And you think it is of advantage for the propagation of the arts among the 
people >—I do. | 

79. Have you seen any considerable change in the character of the people pro- 
duced by attention to those subjects?—-We have not only seen great influence 


produced 
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produced upon the people, but we have found among the people a great desire 
themselves to possess works of art. 

80. What is the best mode, in your opinion, of applying arts to manufacture ? 
—In former times the artists were more workmen, and the workmen were more 
artists, as in the time of Raphael, and it is very desirable to restore this happy 
connexion. : 

81. How would you restore it ?>—By giving the people an opportunity of seeing 
the most beautiful objects of art in the particular branch which they follow; by 
having collections of the most beautiful models of furniture and of different objects 
of manufacture. It is not enough, however, merely to form these collections ; there 
must also be instructors to teach the people on what principles those-models have 
been formed ; furthermore, for the purpose of exercising the hand and the eye, it 
is useful that the young people should draw and model after those models. 

$2. What is the best mode, in your opinion, of extending taste and a knowledge 
of the fine arts among the people generally ?—The best means of forming the 
taste of the people is by the establishment of accessible collections of the most 
remarkable monuments of antiquity and of the middle ages. 

83. In what towns should such be founded?—In the capital of the country 
there should be the chief collection; but it is very injurious when all is centralized 
and confined within the capital; it is also useful, as is partly the case in France, 
and it is intended to be so in Prussia, to establish subordinate collections in the 
principal towns in the country. With respect to France, I myself have seen very 
admirable collections in Strasburg, Rouen and Lyons. 

84. According to what principles would you form those collections of art ?— 
The principles upon which they should be established are the following: the 
monuments of the best periods, both of ancient and modern art which are too 
extensive and too costly to be possessed by private amateurs, should more 
especially be placed in a public collection; such, for example, as the Elgin 
Marbles and the Egyptian remains in the British Museum ; and such works of the 
best masters as both their size and their subject would prevent being received into 
private collections ; therefore I think that a national gallery like that of England 
should be formed of pictures like the Sebastian del Piombo, the Parmegiano, the 
two Corregios bought from Lord Londonderry, and the ‘“ Bacchus and Ariadne” 
of Titian. It is most important that a national collection should start from this 
point, and be extended as much as possible in the direction of the other masters 
contemporary with Raphael, of whom there were many; for the works of such 
masters have a great influence in forming the taste in the best manner, and in in- 
culcating the best principles of the art; but in order to understand and still better 
appreciate the great masters, you must commence with those who immediately 
preceded them and who taught them. 

85. Do you think that to produce other Raphaels they must go through the 
same process as Raphael himself went through !—Yes, and it is highly interesting 
to compare his paintings with the paintings of his master to see his progress. 
There should also be a few specimens of the earlier masters, and after giving a 
history of the early art, and tracing it through the masters in the time of Raphael, 
I would follow it down through its declension during the last 300 years. 

86. Will you state the manner in which you would arrange the works of art ?— 
To arrange a public collection, it should be so formed as to combine taste with 
instruction ; both are attained by an historical arrangement ; such an arrangement, 


by following the spirit of the times and the genius of the artists, would produce an. 


harmonious influence upon the mind of the spectator. The spectator would also, 
when he goes to the gallery, see the historical development of the art. For ex- 
ample, I consider the arrangement in the British Museum of the Elgin Marbles, 
and the Egyptian remains and other collections in separate rooms, as a good 
arrangement, which creates an uniformity of feeling with regard to the times at 
which they were produced. In respect to the superintendence of the gallery, I 
wish to make a distinction between that which is mere art, and that which is the 
literature of the art; there should be one professor to explain the historical 
literature of the art, and another to teach the practical application of the art; those 
collections can only propagate taste and art ina nation when every man. can 
daily and hourly find free access to the collections of art; in Berlin the Museum 
is open on all days throughout the year, except Sundays, from ten till four in the 
soem and from ten till three in the winter; the holidays are about 10 or 12 in 
the year. 
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87. How many days are required for cleaning the museum in the course of a 
year ?——Every day after the people have left, the whole museum is cleaned. 

88. It is never closed for the purpose of being cleaned ?—No. 2 

. 8g. Is it necessary, in order to enable the students to copy, to exclude the pub- 
lic? —At Berlin we never exclude the public for the purpose of accommodating 
the artists. We pursue the same course which is pursued in the famous gallery 
at Dresden, where the public are constantly present when the artists are at work, 
and the artists are completely accustomed to it. 

go. In your opinion it is not necessary to exclude the public for the purpose of 
instructing the artists ?—No. t 

91. What number of visitors have you at the Berlin Gallery in the course of the 
year ?— We have about 50,000; it is my opinion that the art is more advanced by 
the public generally seeing paintings than by the artists copying particular pic- 
tures. We find that in Dresden, where there is more copying than in any other 
gallery, with good models before them, the art has very much declined, and we 
find that the artists themselves are not so much improved by copying as by atten- 
tively contemplating and studying the best masters. I feel a great objection to 
making art so completely imitative as that artists should be employed in copying 
pictures, and I think that art would be more advanced if they were made objects 
of general observation. | 7 

g2. Do you think it is desirable that those galleries should be open on Sundays? 
—I should consider it advantageous if those collections were open on Sunday for 
a few hours ; and I take the more interest upon this subject, because I am con- 
vinced that the days when the museum is closed, namely, the Sundays and holi- 
days, are the only periods when it is accessible to the working people. In addition 
to this, it is very important to have short catalogues, with introductory remarks, 
giving a short history of the art, with remarks upon the objects exhibited, so that 
the spectator, when he enters, may not be quite ignorant of the subject; besides 
the large catalogue raisonné, I have a short catalogue, with a few introductory 
pages, to instruct the visitors in the history of the objects they are going to see, 
and a critical account of the principal masters. 

93- Would it not be a good plan to divide the National Gallery into compart- 
ments, according to the schools of the painters, and to put up the names and the 
dates of the painters >—Independently of the catalogues, I hang upon certain por- 
tions of the wall a littie paper, containing the pictures in each division, with the 
name of the artist and subject of each picture, and the date, arranged under the 
head of the school. To apply those collections to proper purposes, it is desirable 
that there should be lectures upon the earlier down to more recent times of art. 

94. Would you have them delivered in the gallery in the presence of the 
pictures ?—No, that is not possible ; but the teacher can refer to the pictures by 
the number. I think the National Gallery should have the power, when it 
received bequests of persons, to exchange or transfer them to the provincial gal- 
leries, and the power of selling, for the benefit of the gallery, any which might 
tend to degrade the taste. 


95. In what way, in your opinion, do you consider that the exercise of the fine 
arts in a country can be practically promoted :—By practical institutions for in- 
struction for that special object. 

When we consider the various methods by which the arts have been taught at 
different periods, we observe, from the 13th century downwards, at which time the 
fine arts awoke into new life, to the middle of the 16th century, and in many coun- 
tries. to the middle even of the 17th, the arts were taught after the manner of 
artisans, then very young, from the age of 10 to 12 years. ‘The artist entered into 
the workshop of the master artist, and made himself, while quite young, master of 
the technical part of the art; and as he was permitted to behold works while under 
the hand of the master and his best scholars, he had a vivid conception of the | 
art, and he had an opportunity, by seeing the practice, of turning it to the best 
account in the different branches, as, for example, drawing, painting, modelling, 
and so forth. The master had an interest in the earlier attainment of knowledge 
in his scholar, as he expected assistance from him in his productions, and it was 
important to him to be able soon to entrust to him works of greater importance. 
When the scholar felt himself so much advanced that he could execute works of 
his own composition, he then quitted the workshop of his master in order to work 
on his own account. According to this simple mode of instruction, art is indebted 

for 
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for its greatest works. From such workshops as_ these came forth masters such 
as Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian and Corregio. The great 
masters in the Netherlands school, Rubens, Rembrandt, Cuyp, Ruysdael, Hob- 
bima, and so many others, whose works every man of taste admires, were formed 
in the same way. 

Although already in the 16th century, there were several unions of artists, 
which bore the name of academies; the institutions of this kind, in which art was 
taught as in modern academies, are not older than the middle of the 17th century; 
that at Paris was established by Louis XIV. in 1648. Most of the academies first rose 
in the course of the 18th century ; they owed their origin to the endeavours of princes 
and artists to raise and renovate the sinking art. They thought that their object 
might be thus the more easily obtained, inasmuch as they abstracted certain rules 
from the works of former artists, and according to these rules instruction was im- 
parted. That this instruction might be thoroughly imparted, they divided the 
instruction, so that drawing after the antique, drawing after the living model, ana- 
tomy, painting, perspective, and the laws of taste and composition, were each 
taught by different professors. In this manner it was believed that they could not 
fail to bring up most perfect artists. 

The result did not answer the expectation, however thorough the instruction was 
in each of these divisions of the art. All these rules could not replace the intimate 
and personal relation between the old masters and their scholars ; for in academies, 
generally, every professor believes he has done enough, according to the rules of 
art, when he has imparted his instructions, and does not feel himself induced to 
trouble himself about the progress of his pupil. We have even known instances 
in which the professor did not wish the pupil to be present at the time he himself 
was working. It is also injurious when the academies employ different professors 
to lecture the same pupils on the same subject, as, for instance, in drawing after 
the living model; for I have experienced that one professor has been of opinion 
that the pupil should copy the living model, even with all its faults, while another 
professor, in so drawimg, would idealize and improve upon the form, or transpose 
the model into an universal scheme of his own; and each professor corrected the 
drawing of his pupil according to his own rules; by which means the pupil knew 
not which way to turn. 

Instead of following the “mode of feeling” of a distinguished master, to 
which the pupil attached himself as to something living, until he was confirmed 
in the development of his own sentiment of art, in academies the cold general 
rule is substituted, which the young man is strictly bound to follow, according 
to the infallible direction of the professors, as the only correct method. In this 
manner, in the 18th century, a great number of works of very limited merit 
were produced, in which all academical rules of composition, drawing and chiar’ 
oscuro were strictly observed, which, notwithstanding, appear only as well-executed 
exercises, and leave the spectator cold, because they are wanting in the first and 
most indispensable attributes of works of art, namely, the impress of the vivid 
individual feeling of the artist, which is the real soul of a work of art. If it 
possesses this “ impress” of the artist’s feeling, we overlook the possible defects 
in drawing and colour, as so many works of the ancient artists prove; when ‘this 
“impress” is wanting, the most perfect acquirements in other degrees of art 
cannot replace it. The natural result of the academic institutions consequently 
was, that on comparing a number of specimens of the different schools, such as 
those in Paris, Petersburg and other places, all exhibited a striking similarity of 
manner, while, in the earlier times and the earlier method of teaching, the cha- 
racter of the schools of different nations and that of each individual artist, was 
entirely original and distinct; as in the Dutch gardens, the different kind of trees 
were clipped to the same forms, so it was the case in academies with the different 
talents of different pupils. Would not any one feel a greater pleasure in the free 
growth of the trees in a forest, in preference to the monotonous uniformity of 
a Dutch garden? By this academic method, which deadened the natural talent, 
it is sufficiently explained why, out of so great a number of academic pupils, so 
few distinguished painters have arisen. The three most distinguished artists 
which, for instance, Germany produced in the 18th century, namely, Mengs, 
Denner and Dietricy, owed their education not to academies, but were educated 
after the old manner. So, in our own days, the two most distinguished. of the 
living artists of the German school, Cornelius and Overbeck, have risen to 
eminence in the most decided opposition to the academies ; and the most eminent 
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modern English artists, namely, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Barry, Wilson and Flax- 
man, did not receive their artistical education in an academy. That these men, 
when they were already celebrated artists, became members of academies, has 
nothing to do with the question, which is simply this, whether the academies 
have attained their objects as institutions of instruction? It must not, therefore, 


mislead us in favour of academies, that in our times a great many of the most 
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celebrated artists have been members of academies ; from the beginning, it must 
have been the interest of these academies by the reception of persons who enjoy 
a great reputation, to procure to the academies splendour and distinction, which 
otherwise would often have been wanting. With this, another injurious effect of 
the academies has been connected, by means of the official distinctions which the 
academies enjoy through the influence of the State. They have attained a pre- 
ference over all the artists that do not belong to the academies, which the academies 
watch over very jealously, and have thus introduced into the freedom of art an 
unsalutary degree of authority and interference. It occurs often that a very 
mediocre artist, of which every academy counts some few among its many members, 
stands much higher in the State as an academician than the most talented artist 
who does not belong to an academy. As the majority of mankind look more on 
authority than on genuine merit, it has occurred often that a moderate artist, being 
an academician, has found plenty of employment, while artists of considerable 
talent, who do not belong to such an institution, remain unemployed and unnoticed. 
If it is asked how the artists in modern times can be taught in a better manner, 
we may lay down the following remarks. The favourable relation in which the 
pupil stood to his master in the ancient times, might be restored in a certain 
degree by these means, that artists of distinguished reputation should be induced 
to open studios. Most artists would be induced to openstudios if the govern- 
ment provided them with the locality, and a moderate remuneration; besides this, 
every pupil would have to pay a moderate sum for the use of living models. 
How important such a system is for the formation of artists, may be seen 
in the example of Prussia; for sculpture, the studio of Professor Rauch, in 
which many distinguished artists have formed themselves in a good manner; and 
the most remarkable instance in painting is the school of Dusseldorf, which the - 
government founded under the direction of William Schadow eight years ago. 
Within this time several artists have distinguished themselves, who in originality 
and ability have surpassed all who for a long time have been formed in the 
academy at Berlin. 

Together with these schools the academies can also continue to assist, in so far 
as thorough and uninterrupted instruction is given in anatomy, perspective and 
the history of art, for which instructions they are responsible to the State, and for 
which the State should give them some remuneration. ‘Those branches of the art 
which are too expensive for the studio of the individual masters, might be pursued 
at the academy with the greatest advantage, by the students, under the direction 
of their own immediate masters. 

The above method may be pursued with advantage by painters and sculptors, 
but the case is quite different with architects; architecture is divided into orna- 
mental architecture, building in the water, military architecture, &c.; it is also 
connected with so many handicraft trades, as bricklayers, carpenters, and so on ; 
it is in all these respects of such necessity and importance, that it is necessary to 
have a public institution in which all these subjects are thoroughly taught. The 
taste as well as the technical execution of buildings, might, by such institutions, 
combined with a collection of models, remarkably promote this branch of art. The 
connexion of a student in architecture with a certain master is of less importance 
than in the case of painting and sculpture. In this manner an institution of the 
kind exists in Berlin under the title of a Bau-Academie, or an architectural 
academy. 


g6. Will Professor Waagen continue to express his opinion, which he 
obliged the Committee with, on the subject of public exhibitions, and the 
means of extending the knowledge of the arts among the people ?—The second 
mode of distributing knowledge among the people would be by means of public 
exhibitions. It is in no case right that any man should be judge in his own 
case, and it is not advisable that a number of artists, who are about to exhibit 
their own works, should have the sole right to decide what works are to be 


admitted, and how other and different works of art are to be placed in the exhibi- 


tion. 
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tion. In order to avoid all partiality, it would be effectual if the State was to 
appoint a committee which should be composed of artists and connoisseurs of taste 
and judgment; and to make the exhibition more generally accessible, it would be 
advisable to lower the entrance money from 1s. to 6d. It would not be advisable 
to make the exhibition gratuitous, as most persons bestow more attention on what 
they have paid for, than on what they see gratuitously. Out of the income 
derived from the exhibition, the members of the committee are to be remunerated 
for their time and trouble, and premiums are to be awarded to the artists who con- 
tribute their works, according to their estimated value, upon which the committee 
will have to decide ; and as far as the artists who are members of the committee 
have pictures in the exhibition, the other members not being artists shall fix their 
yalue, in doing which they will consult other distinguished artists not members of 
the committee. These exhibitions are to be appointed by the State, not merely 
in London, but also for other towns of importance. 

97. What other means do you think advisable as a powerful means of en- 
couraging the exercise of the fine arts in this country '—Thirdly, by the purchase 
of the more distinguished works of art, works of art of distinguished merit, which 
the public have decided shall be purchased by the State, after the example of the 
Luxembourg Gallery at Paris, and collected in an especial locality as a national 
museum of British art. Similar collections of national art should be made in the 
other principal towns. It is one of the objects of the German Institution of art, 
called Kunst Verein, to assist less wealthy individuals in attaining possession of 
paintings and sculpture. In order therefore to admit the greater number of mem- 
bers, the annual subscription should be moderate, which even in London might be 
21. Out of the amount received by this means paintings and sculpture are bought 
by a committee elected by the members from among their number by ballot, and 
then distributed to the members by a lottery. Of what advantage would be such 
a Verein may be shown by the example of those which were established in Berlin by 
a number of individuals about 10 years ago, under the patronage of the king, and 
the presidency of the minister, Humboldt, which has had such success, that with 
an annual subscription of 15s. the annual income is now 1,200/., by which means 
several meritorious artists find employment, and good works of art are spread over 
the country ; and this Vereim has given so much satisfaction that since then eight 
others on a smaller scale have been established in the provinces of Prussia. 
Purther, in Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg and Hanover, similar institutions have 
since arisen, by which the feeling for and an interest in the arts has been extended 
in an extrordinary degree in Germany. 

g8. What other means do you recommend for extending the produce of the 
fine arts '—Fourthly, by the employment of artists in public buildings; and 
although sculptors have been so repeatedly employed in the execution of public 

monuments, yet hitherto it has not been the case with painters ; and thence we may 
trace the principal reason why England is so deficient in historical works of 
painting. The construction of the new Houses of Parliament would afford an 
honourable opportunity for it, and national art would produce a more respectable 
ornament in their walls than the most splendid and costly hangings. For several 
reasons fresco painting might herein be employed to advantage. 


Mr. John Jobson Smith, called in; and Examined. 


99. YOU come from Sheffield ?—I do. 


100. What branch of manufacture do you particularly pursue >—Iron foundry, 
applied to ornaments. 

101. What is the name of your firm!—Stewart, Smith & Company. 

102. Have you occasion to have models made to a great extent >—We expend 
about 1,500/. a year in the production of models of this kind for stoves and 
fenders alone.—[ The Witness produced a model of a stove front. | 

103. Are your models, some of them, very beautiful ?—They are very beautiful. 

104. Has Sir Francis Chantrey expressed any opinion upon them ?—Sir Francis 
Chantrey has seen some of them, which he said were the finest specimens of iron 
manufacture which he had seen in the kingdom. 

105. In those works of art, how far is the inventor protected ?>—There is no 
protection at all; we have sent out such a thing as that on Monday morning, and 
it has been to Manchester, back again to Sheffield, and copied and returned to 
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Manchester before Saturday night. The model which I am now speaking of cost 
us 50/. for men’s labour. 

106. Is the copy as good as your original work ?—It is not; but they sell them 
so much cheaper, because they pay nothing for the production. 

107. This of course is great injustice, and serious loss to the persons that invent 
the designs :—It is so great a loss, that we shall give up continuing it ; I suppose 
that more than one-half of the patterns for stove-grates and fenders used in England 
have originated with us, but the piracy has come to such an extent, that unless 
there is some protection we must give it up altogether. 

108. What would you suggest as a protection?—I should suggest some place, 
such as the National Gallery or Somerset House, where those things should be 
registered and some mark put upon it, such as the royal cipher or crown, denoting 
the registry, and a protection given for a certain time, three years perhaps. 

109. Are you aware of the system by which patterns are protected in France >— 
I am not aware. O 

110. In the manufacturing towns of France there is a body consisting of one- 
half workmen and one-half masters, and to them the preservation of the patterns: 
is confided by the law; the pattern is examined by this body, whose knowledge 
of the manufacture is sufficient to ascertain that it is original; the right of the 
presenter of it is recorded, with a given date, a small sum is paid fora protection 
for a certain number of years, and that record and the preservation of the pattern 
which is deposited in the hands of this body, enables him at once to enter legal 
proceedings against any pirater of the patent; do you think any such system of 
protection could be brought to bear in England; or can you suggest any better 
system of protection than that ?—I should almost fancy that it would be imprac- 
ticable in this country, because there is not such a location of the casting of 
iron. | 

111. Do you think a central board would answer the purpose ?—I should think 
the object might be effected by a central board, where an actual cast of the ori- 
ginal model might be deposited and registered, and left there a certain time for 
examination as to its originality, and the fact of its being registered might be proof 
of its originality after a certain time. 

112. Would not the great difficulty be, that the persons who purloined patterns 
are ordinarily very inferior men, who could hardly repay the damage they have 
done ?—-It is not the case in articles of this kind, because there must be a consider- 
able capital invested in the manufacture to produce it. 

113. Youthink if you could verify the fact of your being the inventor, there 
would not be much difficulty in inflicting the penalty ;—I think not. 

114. You think it would not be worth the while of the inventor to go to the 
trouble and expense of registering unless the invention was worth protection ? 
—No. 

115. Whatare the class of artists that you employ for the production of pat- 
terns ?— Some artists in London have been employed to make patterns for this 
description of goods. The young man that made this which I have produced has 
had no education in the art; he has studied from nature altogether, and this is a 
specimen of his production ; he has risen so as to have the reputation of being the 
first in the trade. 

116. Is he a person of considerable natural talent?—So much so that we have 
given him a share in the business on account of his natural talent. 

117. Are those models drawn upon paper?—Yes; and if we were to confine 
ourselves to publishing them on paper, the law would give us a title to protection 
for them ; but as soon as we bring them out in the form of a manufactured article 
we lose all right and title. | 

118. Are there several artists in Sheffield capable of producing such models as 
these >—There are several. 

119. Have they increased of late years —No. 

120. Do they get tolerable wages?—They do not get very good wages, 
because the manufacturers in the neighbourhood so depend upon piracy, that they 
do not employ them; but if protection were afforded them, each manufacturer 
would be forced to employ an artist. 

121. You think that if art were better protected in this country, there would be 
a greater demand for beautiful designs ’—There would, because the general taste 
is so much better than it was, that very superior things are now in demand. 

122. To what do you attribute the improvement in the public taste ?—I have 

sometimes 
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sometimes attributed it to the fact of there being so many fine models in plaster Mr.J. Jobson Smith, 


for the external and internal decorations of rooms, by which means they have 
become better spread. 

23. Do not you think that the opening of our intercourse with the continent 
has led to a great improvement in the national taste ?—It has. French ornaments 
and French style have become introduced into this country, and become ingtafted 
into our own style. 

124. Have you been able, notwithstanding the heavy duties upon this species 
of article, to export any to France >—No, we can send none to France ; there have 
been some smuggled to France. 

125. Do you think that the foreign models are superior or inferior to the 
English ?—In this branch of manufacture I think they are inferior. 

126. Are you aware that grates are not used in France ?—They are used in 
France, I believe; they are porcelain grates very generally. 

127. Are there persons employed at Sheffield to form those designs on paper ? 
—No. 

128. Have you attended to fenders as well as grates ?>—Yes. 

129. Are the artists employed at Sheffield generally uneducated, or do they 
undergo some previous education in art >—They have had no education at all; it 
is a few men of natural talent who have been accidentally directed to drawing very 
early, who have followed it up in this way. 

130. Do you know any place in this country where a young man could obtain 
such knowledge >—No. 

» 131. Have you a mechanics’ institution at Sheffield >—We have. 

132. Do not they instruct the young men gratuitously in design ?—They have 
got several works of design, but there is no instruction given; those works, how- 
ever, have been of great service. 

133- Do you think it would be a good thing to extend the means of instruction 
in design among the people ?—Certainly. 

134. And especially to open collections of the best specimens ?>—Yes. 

35- Have you often heard among artists a wish expressed that the knowledge 
of art should become more accessible to them ?—Yes. 

» 136. Do you know any class of persons in this country who are capable of 
teaching that kind of art to which you allude ?—I am not aware that there are any, 
except at very great expense. 

137- Have the parties who draw those patterns been instructed at all in draw- 
ing >—Not at all. 

' 138. And the state of the law is such that there is little encouragement to 
artists ?—A capitalist will not purchase the higher order of talent, because no 
sooner does he produce it than it is stolen from him. 

139. What can an artist obtain per week by devoting his time to the production 
of models in Sheffield ?—About 37. or 4/. if he is a clever man. 

140. It is then the best paid labour ?—It is. 

141. How many artists do you suppose in Sheffield are solely employed in pro- 
ducing models ?>—Not above four. 

142. Have they been all successful >—One of them has not been very successful, 

143- Do not you think the public taste is so much improved that encourage- 
ment would be found for the production of articles more and more beautiful ?>— 
We find that we cannot produce articles too expensive for the public taste of the 
present day. Could we employ artists of a higher character, I am satisfied that 
the public would buy whatever was produced. 

144. ‘You think that cost would be no barrier to the sale of beautiful articles of 
art !—No, I should not myself hesitate in expending 2000. or 300/. in the pro- 
duction of a model for a grate to-morrow, if I had protection for it; but now it is 
certain that every thing worth pirating is pirated in three months ; many things 
that are very good are pirated in 14 days after the time of their production. 

145. As'the taste is perpetually varying, how long would you conceive a suf- 
ficient protection to a pattern?—I think three years would be the least. The 
custom of the manufacturers of those things is to visit their correspondents once in 
six months, and it frequently happens that there is some reason for not having a 
new thing at the time, and it is frequently a twelvemonth before a pattern comes 
fairly before the public. I think we should have a fair protection for three 
years. 

we ees you give rather a long period to the protection of a design, is not 
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the effect of it to allow only a man of large capital to reap the advantage from the, 
protection, because he only can put out a sufficient quantity of the pattern to: 
remunerate himself ?—-Yes; every person to produce things of this kind must keep. 
an extensive establishment about him, Besides the payment of the designer and 
the modeller, there must be workmen who get high wages after they have been’ 
designed and modelled. ; 

147. Would the amount of capital employed in your business depend upon 
whether you had a protection for two years or three years:—No. 

148. Does what you state apply, not only to your own line, but to all other lines, 
in Sheffield ‘— Yes. 

149. And more especially to steel and plated goods ?—All the articles of plated 
goods that are stamped. 

150, Have you conversed with persons whom you think most capable of judging 
of the propriety of legislative measures to protect such inventions -—I have. 

151. Is the plan you have suggested of a central board the result of your 
inquiries among them ?—It was my own opinion. I have not spoken to others.- 
respecting the details of the protection, but only generally ; and I have the autho- 
rity of Sir Francis Chantrey to say, that he decidedly coincides in my views, and 
he thinks that it is most desirable that something should be done for the protec-: 
tion of arts of design. 

152. Do you consider that the suggestion you have made would be practicable. 
without interfering with the general convenience of manufacturers throughout the 
kingdom ?—There is a certain class of manufacturers whose convenience it would: 
most materially interfere with, in the same way that the police interfere with the 
practices of certain men. | 

153. You say that you think you ought to have it for three years; by what. 
means could the numerous manufacturers of similar articles throughout the king-. 
dom know when the period had expired ?—I would say, that upon each article 
registered there should be a royal cipher and a crown cast, and a penalty should: 
be attached to the casting that without a register, and there should be a penalty 
attached to casting it after the period of protection had expired, so that the public 
would know what articles were under the protection. ; 

154. Suppose you put a crown upon an article on the 27th of July, how could 


-a man that makes similar articles in Scotland, upon seeing one of those grates, ' 


discover from it whether your protection commenced in 1835 or 1837 ?>—There, 
would be the central register here, which should be open to the public, and he 
might obtain a drawing of any particular design by applying to the Register- 
office, and if it was worth his while to make it,.it would certainly be worth his 
while to apply for a drawing of it; but if it was necessary, the date might be put 
upon most things; upon a large article it might be done with the greatest facility, 
but there are many things so small that we could hardly put the date upon it ; for 
instance, an ornament that would have to be cast in the sand. 

155. Do not you think, that if there was not the facility of copying that now 
exists, any new invention would be more slowly promulgated through the people? 
—We visit every town in England twice a year, and therefore the whole country , 
has an opportunity of having those things ifthey please. The fact is, that instead 
of each house making designs for itself, or each employing an artist competing with 
the artist of another house, there are not above two or three now producing models: 
for the whole of the kingdom. . 

156. Do you'think it would be possible to effect the object in this way, 
by allowing the inventor to permit other persons to use the invention upon 
payment of a certain sum to himself?—I do not think that could be done; 
{ think men would be more disposed to produce their own, than to live upon the 
reputation of their neighbours. 

157. Is not there great difficulty in discovering what is a distinct pattern, and 
what is only a variation from a previous pattern ?—There is the greatest difficulty 
there; but I think persons would not be willing to produce a pattern that was 
doubtful as to its originality. 

158. Do not a great number of ornaments consist of a combination of old 
materials, and is it not likely that any other individual might combine those 
materials ina manner so similar as to make it difficult to know whether he had 
the object of piracy in view, or whether the similarity was not casualr— 
There would be so much of the particular mind and style of the artist, as to fairly 
constitute an original, erst | 


159. Is 
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159. Is not this particular grate now before the Committee a combination of Mr.J.Jabson Smith, 


common ornament ?—There has never been any thing approaching this before. 
160. Unless it were so distinct, would it be worth your while to pay so much to 
your designer for it >—Certainly not. 


Jovis, 30° die Julii, 1835. 


WILLIAM EWART, ESQUIRE, 1n THE Cuatr. 


James Morrison, Esq. a Member of the Committee, was Examined as follows. 


27 July 1835- 


161. YOU are at the head of a large commercial house in the city, are you not? J, Morrison, Esq. 


—I am. 

162, Of the well-known firm of Morrison & Company ?—James Morrison & 
Company is the name of the firm. 

163. You are large purchasers of manufactured goods in this country, as well 

as on the continent, are you not —We are large purchasers of manufactured goods 
in this country, and also purchasers to a considerable extent of goods on the con- 
tinent for home trade, as well as for export trade. 
_ 164, You of course have been well acquainted for many years with the relative 
State of the manufactures of this country and other countries >—I have been well 
acquainted with the state of the manufactures of this country for more than 20 
years, 

105. Has your acquaintance with this subject induced you to make any obser- 
vations on the inferiority or the superiority between British and foreign manufac- 
tures, as far as the arts of design are concerned ?—As a matter of business, [ 
have been long acquainted with the general state of manufactures, and as a matter 
of curiosity I have paid attention to the arts of design as applied to manufactures 
in foreign countries. 

166. Do you consider the English manufactures superior as far as regards the 
manufacture of the goods, but inferior in that portion of them which is connected 
With the arts?—I have found generally that we have been very much superior to 
foreign countries in respect of the general manufacture, but greatly inferior in the 
art of design. 

167. What are the principal articles in which you consider our inferiority in art 
is perceptible ?—It is very strikingly the case in all the arts of design connected 
with the silk manufacture, which is essentially a fancy trade. 

168. To what circumstance do you attribute the superiority of foreign manu- 
factures in art over our own ?—To the fact that on the continent they have public 
schools for teaching the art of design; that it has been part of their system to 
educate men-as professors of the art of design as applied to the manufactures, and 
also as teachers ; whereas in this country we have neither the one nor the other. 


169. Have you not had an opportunity of visiting establishments abroad for’ 


connecting design with manufactures?-—Having travelled on the continent on 
different occasions, I have always visited the manufacturing establishments with 
a view to judge of their state as compared with that of England. 

170. What institutions have we at home corresponding with those abroad, which 
you think will in any degree enable the manufacturing population to acquire a 
knowledge of art?—For the improvement of the arts in connexion with manufac- 


tures we have no establishment whatever. At the Royal Academy the attention . 


of the students is directed chiefly to the human figure. We have, I believe, 
private teachers in London, but I hear that they also apply themselves more 
particularly to the human figure, and in fact they educate people for painters and 
sculptors rather than as artists for manufactures. 

_. 171. There does not exist in this country that cheap mode of acquiring a know- 
ledge of art, which abroad is demanded by the manufactures ?—We have no kind 


of public school of art as applied to those objects. I believe I can state that, with ° 


regard to several of our large towns, though there are persons that are called 


designers, yet they have not been educated as such, and in point of fact they know 
little of the principles of art, 


172. Doyou think it would be of great importance to our manufactures to en- 
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J. Morrison, Esq. courage a familiarity with design among the manufacturing population ?—There 
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is no doubt that it would be desirable that it should be encouraged, and I 
should say in this country more especially it seems an absolute necessity, because 
some branches of our manufacture really languish from the want of encouragement 
in the art of design ?—I should further say, that with respect to the art of design, 
there is no want of encouragement on the part of the public, and that we are now, 
and have been for a long time, obliged to resort to the continent for the purpose 
of purchasing their new designs ; and in fact, our manufactures have been greatly 
benefited by the opportunity of purchasing foreign art in that shape. 

173- You mean to say that even the competition, with the opportunity of seeing 
their patterns, have been a benefit to our own manufactures >—The truth is, we 
have generally copied the French patterns, and if we have attempted to alter, we 
have only injured them, so that, in point of: fact, they are all French ; I am now 
speaking more especially of the silk trade. 

174. Have you ever been struck with the great attention and activity the sub- 
ject of patterns excites in France, and that it increases the value of the article >— 
I consider it as a matter on which the manufacturer there chiefly relies, and if he 
is fortunate in his patterns he makes a successful year; if otherwise, his profits 
are materially less. 

175. Is it not generally the opinion of the French, that the man who is lucky 
in a pattern, is the fortunate manufacturer of the year?—Certainly. I have 
understood in certain houses that the manufacturers were doing well, because 
they had been fortunate in their patterns; their success for the season resulting 
from their superiority in that respect. 

176. That shows the importance they attach to it, does it not >—Yes. 

177. Is it perceptible in such articles as silks, ribands, shawls, gloves, and also 
fancy goods of every description, that they have this superiority ?—It applies 
more particularly to the silk trade, but it applies also to woollens, and generally 
to all articles in which there is a figure. 

178. Does it not also apply to metals?—The art of design more particularly 
applies to the metals, in which I think we are greatly deficient. 

179. Does it not apply also to the arts as applied to architectural decorations, 
and the designs with respect to houses ?—Particularly so; I understand from 
architects that there is a great want of that kind of talent in connexion with 
architecture; so that however good a design may be, the parties executing it not 
having been taught the principles of art, are not able to execute fine designs as 
they should be. : | 

180-1. In the architectural changes that have been going on, have you been 
struck with the want of that superior taste which you think we ought to have >— 
Yes, the deficiency is certainly evident. 

_ 182. In fact, there is a connexion of course between the arts ; the higher 
branches of the arts, and mere household furniture ?—Architects have, I believe, 
attended to that subject of late years more than they formerly did. From the 
labours of Mr. Bullock, some years ago, and I would add especially the publication 
of Mr. Hope’s book, much improvement has taken place; but no doubt great 
advantage would further arise from the establishment of a school of art, embracing 
form, proportion and ornament, and this advantage would not be confined to the 
manufacturer of furniture, but it would be extended to the country at large, 
because it would give employment to many, as well as be an improvement to the 
public taste. ; 

183. Is not that perceptible, the connexion between.the classical, the antique 
and the common purposes of decorating the interior of houses, in many instances 
in which the patterns from Pompeii have been adopted with great success in 
public as well as private mansions?—Without entering on questions connected 
with the higher orders of art, I should say all those matters influence our taste, 
but I have some doubt whether they would be suitable to our habits. 

.184. Have you observed in Paris, that much of the designs of Pompeii have 
found their way into the shops and private houses ?—I cannot say that I par- 
ticularly observed them there. | 

185. But in those buildings lately in London, do not you trace in the altera- 
tions of the Pantheon and in the decorations of the Lyceum Theatre, the very 
same designs that you trace in Pompeii ?—No doubt of it. 

180. Does not the Arabesque style, which was a style peculiar to Pompeii, pre- 

vail 
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Pyail very much at Paris?—I have observed it in France, and also in Italy, andI J. aie Esq. 
am told that the Arabesque, about 35 years ago, prevailed in this country. ” 
~ 187-8. Are you aware that in Italy the class of decorators form a very te TE A 
“elass indeed, particularly in Southern Italy ?>—I should suppose from their works 
it must be so. 
~ 189. And-are you aware that there are scarcely any houses, except the very 
| lowest houses, of the inhabitants which are not in some way or other decorated by 
one or other of these decorators ?—One sees the evidence of a feeling in favour 
of art everywhere in Italy, and one rarely observes it here. 

190-1. Did you, upon the whole, observe, during your excursion on the continent, 

where there was existing a great mass of population, and where there were fine 
specimens of the arts, either in architecture or sculpture or painting, that a taste 
in favour of the arts appeared to be general and diffused, and to be operating upon 
the mass of the population?—There is no doubt that admitting the public at large, 
€specially the working classes, to see fine collections of works of art, has been 
eminently useful, and that it gives them a taste for the high character of art. 

192-3. You think it very desirable to encourage the arts as connected with the 
architectural decorations of the interior and the exterior of our houses?—I alluded 
to that in connexion with the manufacturing arts; and I think it is very import- 
ant that they should be encouraged. 

194. Do you think that the French are more skilful than we are in the com- 
bination of colours and in chemistry as connected with manufactures r—I think 
they are. We have to lament that we have not a better educated class in che- 
Mistry as well as in the art of design. I believe the French are superior to us in 
both these. 

195. Have you ever turned your attention to the best means of encouraging this 
knowledge of art among our manufacturers; would you think it advisable to esta- 
blish central schools in London, or provincial schools?—I think a public school in 
London is, in the first place, absolutely necessary. After persons shall have been 
prepared to teach, there ought to be similar institutions in the large manufacturing 
fowns. 

196. Do you think that in London they would have greater facilities for acquir- 
ing information on all those branches of art connected with the manufactures ; 
London being the emporium of art, as it were, there would be greater opportuni- 
ties for artists of every description to learn that which was applicable to that: 
branch of the manufactures which they intended to pursue >—No doubt of it. 

197. Are you aware that at Berlin they have schools of that kind; that the 
principal school of art as connected with manufactures is in Berlin, and that there 
are provincial institutions existing also separately from those in Berlin ?—I have , 
understood such to be the case, but I have never been at Berlin. 

198. Have you not been so much impressed with the propriety of encouraging 
such institutions, that you yourself have taken an active part in trying to encourage 
the establishment of them r—I have felt so much the want of such institutions, 
especially since the discussions on the subject of free trade and the admission of 
foreign manufactures, knowing our inferiority was altogether in the art of design, 
that seeing the thing was not done, | have myself offered to assist in the establish- 
ment in London of a school of art connected with manufacture. 

199. In fact you were so convinced of the beneficial effect it would have, that 
you offered to make a very considerable advance yourself to assist that object, did 
you not r—I did. 

200. And several other gentlemen, and many eminent persons, and among 
ethers Lord Brougham, took an interest in the question, did they not ?—Lord 
Brougham has always taken great interest in it, and something I imagine would 
have been done, but for the expectation that Parliament would have adopted some 
measure. 

_ 201. You have, of course, turned your attention to the means of encouraging 
“manufactures, by opening to the eyes of the people galleries, collections of casts, 
in fact, giving them every opportunity of instructing their minds in art, and 
creating a desire for art, by the observation of that which is beautiful ?—Un- 
 doubtedly, it is most desirable that they should be encouraged to visit such insti- 
tutions; and I very much regret that the British Museum and the National 
Gallery are closed on those days upon which it is the most convenient for the 

labouring classes sometimes to attend. . 
202. Do you think that sufficient attention has been paid to what may be called 
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J. Morrison, Esq. the education of the eyes of the people by our own Government, or has it been ag 

ee aie much attended to as that species of education has been attended to abroad ; that is, 
by freely opening galleries to encourage and increase the taste of the people P—] 
think it is a very extraordinary circumstance that, while in small States, where 
there are scarcely any manufactures, one hears of schools of design, yet in this 
country, at the head of the manufactures of the world, and where it would be of 
the most importance, we have nothing of the kind. 

203. Have you ever considered how far the Government should interpose in the 
encouragement both of institutions like open galleries and instruction connected with 
the education of artists?—It is rather difficult to say how far the Government 
should interfere. If the public could be induced to interfere, they would do it, 
generally, better without the Government than with it, But I think Government 
in this case, as in the case of the National and British and F oreign Schools, might 
grant a certain sum of money in aid of local subscriptions, 

204. You think they might superintend and interpose without unduly inter. 
fering ?—I think they might assist in the establishment of such an institution ; 
and, when established, it might afterwards support itself. 

205. You think it is of sufficient importance to be made a national object, do 
you ‘—I think it is at its commencement. I think also, that the extension and 
improvement of our national works of art would be a very wise use of the public 
money. 

206. Are you aware that in France the government assists the municipalities 
in the formation of such institutions >—I have so understood, 

207. Are the Committee to infer from what you have said, that there is no want 
of talent in the country, but that there is a want of encouragement for the applica- 
tion of art to the purposes of the manufactures?—There is clearly no want of 
talent, because in those branches of art which are encouraged, I think we are 
decidedly superior to other nations. 

208. Have you had an opportunity of considering the want of protection for 
inventions of patterns and designs, both in tissue goods and also in metal works, in 
this country ?—I think the want of protection is, in all cases, an immense check 
to the progress of the arts of design. . 

209. The question has reference to the want of protection in the patent right? 
—-There can be no want of encouragement on the part of the public, because 
all the manufacturers allow that if they produce very superior articles, however 
expensive they may be, there are parties ready to purchase them. The reason 
why they do not produce more and better, and why they do not encourage artists 
to follow that as a profession, is, that their patterns, if good, are immediately 

irated, 

210. Do you think it desirable that the law should give a better protection to 
the original inventor of these designs than it does at present ?—I think a protec- 
tion for a limited period, sufficiently long,to encourage the manufacturer to make 
the outlay of his money in the first instance, avoiding, as far as it is possible, 
the confusion which would arise from a great number of persons claiming the 
right in similar patterns, as they must resemble each other, | think that is the 
sort of protection that should be given. It should in many cases, I think, be 
limited to a season, say six months; in other cases perhaps a period of one or 
two or three years might be necessary. , 

211. Do you not think that there has been a great improvement in the produc- 
tions of this country, though you think that there has been no improvement in art 
as applied to manufactures?—There has been a very decided improvement; so 
much so, that the best articles manufactured before we had imported the manu-. 
factures of the continent, would, in some branches, be now quite. unsaleable. 

212, Do you think that that improvement is merely an improvement of foreign 
articles, or is it creative to a certain extent ?—It is generally imitative. 3 

213. You think there is a growing demand for manufactures in which the arts 
of design are best exhibited ?— Undoubtedly. : 

214. Do you think that the taste of the country is so improved, that articles 
which were current and fashionable articles some years ago could not now be 
sold ?—Yes, but that fact may arise from various causes. ) 

_ 215. Does not the fashionable taste in itself require a better system of art; that 
is, is the fashionable taste improved ?>—Undoubtedly. | 

216. Have you not had occasion yourself frequently to suggest improvements to 
British manufacturers ?—I have had occasion, not perhaps to suggest any parti- 
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@blar improvement, but I have urged upon them, from time to time, the necessity J. Morrison, Esq. 
“Of making improvements generally, and of improving the quality and style of = ™.P. 


their coods. 

2 217. Do you find any particular disposition on the part of our manufacturers 
to spend money for the purpose of the application of art to their manufactures ? 
=! hear on all sides their objection that they are not protected, and that if they 
Were to expend money on patterns, they would only be doing it for the benefit of 
others. 

218. Are you aware that in some of the manufactures of France, in which art is 
st expensively applied, that the absolute outlay of capital is ten per cent. upon 
he production ?—I am not aware of the exact proportion, but I know it is very 

msiderable. 
219. Is there not a class of individuals in France who are a sort of consulting 
Manufacturing professors, persons to whom the manufacturers are in the habit of 
applying with reference to the formation of colours r—-I believe there is. 


_ 220. Do not you think that such a class of persons would be very desirable in 
England >— Most desirable. 

L am © ‘ 4 Ty 

' 221. Is not Clement Desormes one of those persons ?—Yes. 


222. If there were a class of intelligent chemical professors, such as Clement 
Desormes and others, who were habitually consulted by manufacturers as to the 
means of improving colours, and the application and advantage of chemical arts to 
Manufactures, do not you think that would be exceedingly useful t—Yes; at 

resent the manufacturer does not employ artists to design, for the reasons I have 
given; and probably for the same reason he does not lay out his money in chemical 
skill. 

223. Do not you think that the ignorance among manufacturers as to art 
generally has been a great impediment to the introduction of chemical. knowledge 
im the manufacturing field?—There is no doubt of that. But I should say that 

jat is owing to the deficiency of scientific education among the middle classes, 

which France, it is generally understood, is so superior to us. I should also 
State that the new colours, as well as the new patterns, originate in France. We 
have a vast number of colours now in our manufactures which were quite unknown 
a few years ago, and there is scarcely one of them which has not been originally 
Imported from France ; that, however, is partly owing to the fact that the fashions 
are sct there. 
_ 224. Did you ever hear an expression of surprise, from the French manufac- 
turers, as to the great superiority of our manufactures, as far as regards the mecha- 
Rical skill, and our great inferiority in the chemical arts and the arts of design ?— 
I have frequently heard such an expression. 

225. The system in France in most cases is this, is it not, that the central 
government shall allocate out of the general fund a certain sum for the schools of 
art, and the municipalities should furnish the deficiency >—Yes. 


_ 226. Do you think that would be convenient in this country 7—I think it would, 
at least in the commencement; but I doubt whether it would be necessary to 
permanently continue any annual allowance to them. 


» 227. As far as your observation goes, do you not believe that the principal 
Manufacturing towns have a strong feeling on this subject, and would be willing 
#0 co-operate in it?—I believe they have a very strong feeling, although it has not 
Been expressed to Parliament very strongly before; but this is mainly owing, I 
Suspect, to the hope they have clung to of getting foreign manufactures in some 
branches again prohibited. 
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228. Are you aware whether they have represented in any petition to Parlia- 
ment, with respect to our manufactures, that they are inferior in pattern and 
Mesign to the French manufactures >—I have seen it stated in a petition from 
Foleshill, near Coventry, where the riband -trade is extensively carried on, that 
‘they are deficient in that respect only, and praying for some encouragement or 

assistance. 

| 4 229. Are you aware that funds have been lately raised in the town of Notting- 

i ae) for the special purpose of establishing a school of art ?>—I have not heard of 
that. 

230. Are you aware that the mechanics’ institutions, in different towns, have 
devoted a certain portion of their funds for the encouragement of art and the 
encouragement of design ?—I am aware of it, but { have doubts whether in the 
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present state of things in this country they would find persons competent to teach, 
them. 

231. Is there not at present on the part of the manufacturers a much greater 
disposition to acknowledge their inferiority than existed some years ago :—I think 
there is, and indeed it would be impossible for them to deny it, because they all 
copy from the French. 


232. As the honourable Member has stated that he thinks it important that the 
invention of patterns should be protected, could he suggest to the Committee any 
machinery by which that object could be accomplished ?—The only mode which 
has occurred to me is that of copyright, depositing a model or pattern of the 
article to be protected in some public office. . 


233. You do not think that the exceedingly cumbrous machinery of the Patent- 
office could be applied to the protection of patterns where the value of the copy- 
right is so transitory ?—I am not acquainted, in detail, with the mode of transacting 
business at the Patent-office. 


234. One of the most important results to obtain is rapidity in the recognition, 
of the right, and economy in obtaining the monopoly of it; is not that so?—Yes ; 
and for that purpose it appears to me that we want some sort of tribunal which 
should adjudicate upon questions of that sort. 


235. Doyou not think that local tribunals, composed of masters and men, might 
be conveniently and usefully introduced for the protection of patterns >—For all 
matters connected with disputes about wages, and the good or bad workmanship of 
the operatives, I think a union of the masters and men would be very desirable; 
but I do not see, in questions relating to rights of pattern, which are questions 
between master and master, that the introduction of the labourer is necessary, or 
that it would be convenient. 

236. But if the labourers were intelligent labourers, and instructed as you pro- 
pose to instruct them by schools of art, would they not be important persons to 
whom questions as to the valuation of copyrights might be referred ?—I think 
they would be very good witnesses as to what was or what was not an infringement 
of a patent; but I am afraid that some years must elapse before we could see them 
sufficiently well educated, either in art or general education, to act as judges on 
the subject. 

237. Did you ever hear it stated by French manufacturers that they have re- 
ceived important suggestions for the improvement of patterns from the hand-loom 
weavers!—I have, and I recollect a circumstance which was mentioned ‘to me 
some years ago at Paisley, which showed in a very striking manner the advan- 
tages derived from the superior education of the working classes in Scotland: a 
manufacturer there showed me a piece of goods copied from a French pattern 
that he had put to work; the weaver, after making one or two pieces, applied 
to him and suggested an improvement, by which the wages were reduced 25 per 
cent. upon the manufacture of the article; and I would observe that that article 
was one with which we came into competition with the French manufacture in 
in our market. 

238. Do you not think that the inferiority of our English artists is in some 
degree owing to the want of demand by the public for those improvements in 
manufactures '—Certainly not; on the contrary, the public very willingly give 
very high prices for foreign articles, and they would, I have no doubt, purchase 
English manufactures at the same prices, if we possessed similar excellence in 
art. 

239. Do you think that their taste is concerned in the preference, or do they not 
very often select from foreign articles those articles which are inferior in point of 
art, though they may be for the moment attractive in point of fashion?—I very 
much doubt whether that preference is given for foreign articles, merely because 
they are foreign; J think the public are always ready to purchase our own goods 
when they are really equal to foreign. 

240. Do you not think that if foreign articles evince a superior degree of taste, 
they are immediately preferred in this country as well as abroad ?—Undoubtedly. 

241. You think that in proportion as you extend the taste of the community, 
that of course there would be a greater demand for those articles in which taste is 
evinced ‘—Certainly. 

242. The great mass of the community in this country, not merely the lower 
and the middling classes, but a great portion of the upper classes, have not had 

their 
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Pheir taste proportionately cultivated, in proportion to their education ; is not that 
the fact ?—I believe that that is the case. 

+ 243. Do you think that that arises from the want of opportunities for the cul- 
tivation of that taste, such as the deficiency of public institutions, ‘libraries and 
Museums, and public galleries, or do you think it arises from the neglect which is 
shown to that department of education during the course of their studies at college 
and at school?—Much is owing to the want of what may be called elementary 
€ducation at schools and colleges, but it is chiefly because fine examples of art 
are not constantly before their eyes; a kind of education that is perfected in 
father an adult age. 

» 244. Did you not find on the continent, particularly in Italy, even among those 
te that have had very little previous education, and also in schools or colleges, 
there prevails a general feeling for the arts, and that they with pleasure frequent 
galleries and public institutions which are open to them by the munificence either 
of government or individuals?—I have been merely a traveller in Italy, not a 
President there, but one cannot even pass through a town without being struck with 
the regard and respect they entertain for art, and the great love they have for it. 
+ 245. If public galleries and public institutions and public museums were open 
More generally to all classes of people in this country, you think that a very strong 
feeling for art would be gradually generated, do you not ?—I think it is already 
generated to a great extent in this country among the upper classes, and we owe 
much to those gentlemen who have supplied the exhibition at the British Institu- 
tion from year to year; the National Gallery has been very beneficial, and the 
improvement of our street architecture has also been very useful. 

_ 246. Do you see that improvement in taste evinced not only in the capital, but 
in other parts of the empire ?—Undoubtedly. In the course of some recent visits 
Which I have paid to different parts of the country, I have been very much struck 
With the improvement in our provincial towns. 

+ 247. Would you have the goodness to state some of the instances that have 
@ome under your observation, in which that improvement has been the most re- 
Markable:—Birmingham and Liverpool particularly. 

_ 248. Do you think that in order to disseminate generally a feeling for the arts 
among the middle and lower classes, one of the first essentials would be cultivating 
to a more considerable degree that taste in the higher classes during their college 
education —It may be doubted whether Oxford or Cambridge ever can become 
a good place for the study of the fine arts. 

249. In order to diffuse this love of art among the middling classes, would you 
mot recommend that the cultivation of drawing, for instance, should form, to a 
Certain degree, a portion of their education ’— Undoubtedly ; the use of the pen- 
ei] cannot be introduced too early. 
~250. Would you extend that to elementary education; to elementary schools, 
that every child should learn a certain portion of drawing ?—I think that might be 
useful, and it would be the more readily ingrafted hereafter in the systems of our 
popular schools, but I doubt if we are prepared for it at present. 
>) 251. You are aware that it has been introduced in Germany and in Switzerland, 
are you notr—I have understood so. 

__ 252. Do you suppose that there is any thing so distinct in our organization from 
that of other countries, that would preclude its introduction from our elementary 
Schools?—I should say, on the contrary, it is better suited to a dense population 
and a great manufacturing people. 

ae 253- Would it entail any additional expense in education, the introducing of 
Such a system !—TI should answer not, if our teachers had themselves been edu- 
ated for the purpose. 

)) 254. Is it not your opinion, that it would be an excellent thing both for the 


Altist and the consumer of works of art, to make art to a certain extent a part of 


+4 

) 255- Is it not the fact, that some time ago French papers were introduced toa 
Great extent ’—Certainly. 

256. And has not that introduction diminished since our artists copied their 
Patterns ; that is, with respect to paper hangings ?—That I have no doubt is the 
“@@se. It is certainly the case in most of our printed articles, that as our taste 
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improves, so does that of our manufacturers, and there is less demand for foreign 
productions. } 

257. Are you aware that the importation has diminished since the patterns 
previously introduced have come to be copied in England ?—I have no doubt that 
such must have been the case, although I have not particularly inquired about it. 
But I should say generally as to manufactures with which I am better acquainted, 
that our manufactures have gradually supplanted one foreign article after another, 
till now the importations are confined merely to the novelties of the season, and 
these, as soon as our manufacturers copy them, cease to yield a profit upon the 
importation. | 

258. Are there not a great number of branches of art connected with modelling, 
where a degree of education is required ?>—Undoubtedly. 

259. And therefore it is impossible that in those branches of art, without giving 
the education, we should have the benefit of the designs of other countries p— 
Certainly. 

260. Does it not require a degree of previous education to appreciate the beau- 
ties of the higher branches of art Unquestionably. 

261. Therefore is it not your opinion that an uneducated man sent into a gal- 
lery of works of the higher orders of art would be capable of appreciating them?— 
Undoubtedly, in the higher branches of art. 

262. Therefore the establishment of museums and galleries would not be suf- 
ficient to effect that purpose, but it would only be an accessory ; is not that the 
case ?—It certainly, alone, would not produce that effect ; but as there must be 
much talent for art existing, such exhibitions produce, perhaps insensibly, very 
considerable effects; they operate, directly or indirectly on the public mind, and 
I have no doubt diffuse benefits through all the different grades of society. 

263. Can you inform the Committee whether in that species of education which 
has been alluded to, modelling would not be a very important part, as well as 
drawing ?—It is absolutely necessary; and I understand, partly to supply that want, 
that in the Institute of British Architects they propose to establish an institution 
of that kind. 

264. Are you aware of the fact, that the formatore in this country are, without 
any exception, foreigners?—I have understood that foreigners are generally 


. employed in casting figures; whether there are any English or not, 1 do not 


know: but I believe that we are very much indebted to Italians for the diffusion 
of a taste for art among the middle and lower classes. 

265. Do not you think that the style which now prevails, and has lately prevailed 
a good deal in this country, which is called the Louis Quatorze style, that a 
good deal of its success is attributable to the want of skill in our designers >— 
T do; and whilst I think it is an evidence of the disposition on the part of those 
who have the means to expend their money on such articles, I think it probable 
that they would have spent the same money upon what may be considered a better 
style, if they had had the opportunity afforded them. 

266. Do not you see a general preference given by the upper orders to that 
style of art, even when they may select from either Gothic or Greek specimens, 
that they still prefer the style of Louis Quatorze >] think that that is a fashion 
which is passing away. | 

267. You stated that you observed a considerable improvement in the taste 
displayed in our public buildings in the streets ?—I did. 

268. Do you think that that taste has been well directed ?—I should offer an 
opinion upon that subject with a great deal of hesitation; I should say it has not; 
but undoubtedly it has produced an effect very superior to what existed before. 

269. Do you consider that it is quite unnecessary that those people high in 
authority who have the superintendence of those buildings, should know any 
thing of the art which they are called upon to direct; do you not think that it 
would be an advantage rather that those people high in authority, who have the 
direction of those monuments, should know something of the art that they are 
called upon to preside over?—I think it very important that we should have 
responsible public officers to take charge of our public buildings ; that supposes, 
of course, persons duly qualified. 
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Mr. Samuel Smith, called in; and Examined. 


270. YOU are of the well-known firm of Harding, Smith & Co. of Pall Mall, Mr. Samuel Smith, 

“are you not :—Yes. ; Sal 38 

" 271. Have you not had very extensive means of acquaintance both with English — 3? “™y 1°35: 
‘and foreign manufactures ?—We have been a good deal confined to the fancy 

trade. 42 

272. Has your experience led you to observe that there is any marked distinc- 
“tion, in that part of manufacture which relates to design and art, between the 
foreign and English manufactures? —In the finer description of fancy goods, the 
French taste prevails certainly to a very great degree. . 

273. To what do you attribute that prevalence of French taste ?—I attribute it 
principally to the want of artists and schools of design. In this country the 
manufacturers have no means of obtaining designs excepting by copies from the 
French for the most part. 

274. Do our artists copy much from the French ?—The manufacturers, | think, 
copy very much from the French. 

275. Is the extension of a knowledge of art among the manufacturers made more 
a national object in France than it is in England ?—I should think it is, inasmuch 
as I have visited artists myself in Paris, where I have found as many as six or eight 
clerks under one employer. 

276. Can you inform the Committee whether or not French manufacturers do 

hot, at occasional intervals, attend in London with patterns for your trade ?—It is 
usual at the present season, and also about January. We are waited upon by the 
manufacturers of Lyons, or their agents, which is the same thing. 
_ 277. They bring you patterns for the season, do they not ?— For the approaching 
Season. It is usual for them to bring us patterns, some drawn upon paper, but the 
Majority a portion of goods absolutely made; these will extend probably to 200 
designs, in different fabrics. 

278. Do you mean 200 designs in the article itself?—Comprising silk ribands 
‘and various descriptions of fancy goods; I am speaking in round numbers. 

279. Is the cartoon full of designs !—The cartoon is merely the book that con- 

tains them. They bring a book of patterns, which will contain at least 200 
designs. 

280. What proportion of those designs is of the article itself ?—I have already 
Stated that the greater portion are absolutely manufactured; but only a small 
quantity is brought here, with the intention of being exhibited as patterns. What 

. proportion is afterwards made will entirely depend upon the orders the agents may 
~ ‘succeed in obtaining. 

281. How many English patterns are submitted to you by the English manu- 
Pacturers in the same period?—The English manufacturers experience much 
difficulty in this respect. They more commonly ask us for designs or patterns, 
or if we know what the French are likely to produce. We have very few, and 
sometimes none, submitted to us by the manufacturers. 

282. Then the difference is, that in general the French manufacturers submit 
designs to you, and on the other hand you submit designs to the English manu- 
‘facturers ?—Yes; there is another disadvantage the English manufacturer has; if 
he shows you any thing, it will perhaps be merely an indifferent paper drawing ; 
whereas the other produces the thing itself, and we see the thing absolutely made, 

' which is a great advantage to a person who is not a manufacturer, because he 
_ cannot judge from the drawing. 


» 283. Then in the French designs, the greater proportion are patterns of the 
articles themselves  —Yes. 
284. Of the English designs, the greater part are mere paper drawings, by 
which, of course, the dealer cannot judge so well of the effect of the pattern as 
when the article is itself produced ?—Exactly. 
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285. What is the proportion of plain French silks which are sold by you?— 
Speaking of “ plain” goods, I should think our sales are probably quite two-thirds 
English, and one-third French. 

286. What is the proportion between the English and French figured and faney 
silks which you suppose you sell?— Figured and fancy silks, I should say that 
better than one-half were French, and the quantity of French soid consists of the 
articles of the best quality and the richest designs ; the more common-place ones 
are of English fabric; the articles of higher taste and more expensive, are French. 

287. What proportion of the finer fancy goods are French, and what English ? 
—They are almost exclusively French; but as the lower descriptions are in more 
daily consumption, it brings up the quantity of English to be nearly proportionate 
to that of the French ; but the higher description is decidedly French. 

288. You are speaking now of silk goods, are you not >—I am confining myself 
entirely to fancy silk goods. . 

289. What proportion of fancy ribands which you dispose of are English, and 
what French, do you suppose ?>—There the superiority is very great in favour of 
the French ; I should say, three-fourths of what we sell are French. 

290. Now with respect to shawls, what proportion of the shawls do you suppose 
are English, and what French ?—There have been considerable changes in the 
manufacture of shawls within the last few years; at the present moment, the great 
consumption of shawls here is French, to the exclusion of what we formerly called 
the Edinburgh and Paisley. shawls. 

291. What has been the effect of the foreign shawl trade on the English shawl 
trade, within your recollection?—I am speaking now of a very recent period; it 
is within four or five years; the Lyons and Nismes shawls have caused that. 

292. Are these shawls of the same fabric ?—-Yes, the same fabric as what is 
generally known as a Scotch shawl. The Scotch shawl trade has been very much 
injured by the introduction of the French shawls within the last few years, which 
I think is greatly owing to the superiority of the pattern and design. 

293. Is the material the same ?—Yes, it is generally the same; our shawls were 
generally made with a border sewn on, which was repeated year after year ina 
Scotch manufacture ; the French, on the contrary, have launched out into a variety 
of designs, extending all over the shawl. 

294. The finer shawl trade is nearly annihilated by the introduction of French 
shawls of superior design ?—Yes. ; 

295. Are you aware of the peculiar pains the French take in their designs of 
shawls ?.--I am not, except from having read extracts from a work which I shall 
be glad to refer to. , 

296. Will you refer to the remarks, and give us the substance ? —I would refer, 
as an instance of the extreme pains the French take, to the following extract 
from a work, entitled “ L’Industrie; Recueil de Traités Elémentaires sur |’In- 
dustrie Francaise et Etrangére :°—‘ Le dessin nouveau, proposé pour les chales 
par M. Couder, est, chez Iui, le produit de longues études qu’il a resumés dans 
une brochure fort intérressante, et qui n’est pas moins digne d’attention que ies 
dessins eux-mémes. M. Couder, soumettant 4 une analyse attentive et ingé- 
nieuse ses dessins si bizarres et si confus du Cachemire indien, a pensé que leurs 
formes, continuellement anguleuses et brisées, étoient bien plutot un _ resultat 
de fabrication qu’un produit d’art. Létoffe du Cachemire étant croisée, il s’en- 
suit que dans une fabrication imparfaite, comme lest celles des plus beaux 
Cachemires indiens, louvrier transforme continuellement des dessins arrondis et 
gracieux, en lignes droites et contournées, qui altérent la pensée du dessina- 


teur, au point de nous l’apporter complétement méconnaissable. Une fois sur la 


trace de cette idée, M. Couder a fait des recherches plus précises, et par des 
rapprochemens simples autant qu’ingénieux, il a donné a sa découverte toute la 
rigueur de la demonstration. Nous reproduisons (PI. 16, 2. 3. 4. 5.) quelques- 
unes de ses comparaisons entre les dessins actuels des chales de Cachemire et 
les dessins originaux des artistes persans. La seule inspection de ces dessins 


-suffit pour montrer toute la justice de assertion de M. Couder ; savoir, que les 


dessins actuels des chales de Cachemire ne sont rien autre chose que des dessins 
alterés par des ouvriers ignorans et sans gotit, étrangers autant qu insensibles a la 
beauté des formes.” 

297. Now, supposing the French manufacturer wanted to have a pattern, what 


facility 
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Ba cility would he have in procuring it?—I have not been in Lyons myself, but I Mr. Samuel Smith. 
‘Understand there are persons there whose profession is design, and also in Paris. 

_ .298. Do you recollect some very beautiful shawls that used to be made in the 
Vicinity of Stockport some few years ago?—They were the first shawls that we 
Used to term “ imitations of India,” which were made by a person of the name of 
* Cowderoy ;” they were made entirely of spun silk; but the fabric is no longer 
in use, and has not been for the last ten or fifteen years. 

/299. They have now ceased to be made, have they? 
they were made entirely of spun silk. 


oat 
* Mr. Benjamin Spalding was then called in, and Examined, in the presence of 
ay Mr. Smith. 


+ 


of! 300. To Mr. Spalding.|—WHAT business are you? —I am the buyer of Mr. B. Spalding. 
Messrs. Harding & Smith in Paris. 

-» 301. Suppose a French manufacturer wanted to have a pattern in France, 
What facility would he have of procuring it?—There are people who are in the 
Habit of drawing patterns for manufacturers, who are likewise acquainted with 
the working of the pattern, which is a facility they have not in this country. 

/ 302. You consider it is one of the advantages of the French system, that the 
drawing is made by a practical man, do you ?—Yes; he is likewise a practical 
Manufacturer. 

303. In France, the manufacturer has also this advantage, that his practical 
Manufacturer, who makes the drawing, is also a well-educated artist >—Yes. 
~ 304. Suppose an English manufacturer wanted to have this advantage, what 
facilities would he have >—There is a great difficulty in getting a pattern for a 
Work in England. 

2 305. To Mr. Smith.|—There are, however, pattern-drawers of course in Eng- 
Vand ?—There are quantities. 
~ 306. To Mr. Spalding.|—-What are the difficulties of the pattern-drawers ?— 
Tthink the great difficulty is, that they have not been sufficiently acquainted with 
putting the work into the loom; but that would only apply to silks or shawls. 

307. Do you consider that the English pattern-maker is defective in a know- 
Tedge of the mode of putting his pattern in the machine >— Decidedly so. 

+ 308. Is he also inferior in a proper knowledge of the art of design >—I should 

Say he was decidedly. 

309. Have you ever observed that there is a great superiority on the part 
of the French manufacturer in the combination of his colours >— Decidedly. 

310. That is, the combination of the colours is so adjusted, that they please the 
‘eye more in the French manufacture than in the English ?—They are better 
Dlended in the French manufacture than in the English. 

311. To Mr. Svith.|—Do you consider that the French dies are superior to the 
‘English ?—I should say, for the most part, the French are more brilliant, but many 
‘of ours are more permanent. 

312. Will you have the goodness to mention in what particular colours you 
‘think the French are superior, and in what you consider we are superior to the 
Prench?—I should say we are superior to the French in blacks, greens and 
Violets. 
313. Then you think in those colours the English are superior, do you? — 

Yes. 

314. And in what do you think the French are superior ?—I do not know 

that I can recollect any particular colours in the French, but there is a general 

brilliancy in their colours ; there are some few colours that we cannot equal here, 
and they produce new shawls of colours that would not have been thought of 

mm England. 

315. Are you aware that any inconvenience has been felt in England, for the 
"want of protection to the inventor of a new design ?—I rather think there has ; 

je frequently are at an expense in getting up a fancy article, and it too fre- 
“quently happens that it is copied in-a different quality, which of course is an 
njury to the manufacturer. 

316. Is there any branch lately originated in France composed of a combination 
of woollen and silk manufacture ?—Yes, a variety of materials composed either 
eh entirely of woollen or of woollen and silk. 
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317. Is our manufacture indebted for its present eminence to the superior 
design of the French makers?—There has been altogether in many cases a 
new fabric by the French, some of which are figured in the loom, but many are 

rinted. 

4 318. Do we import these fancy articles from any other nation besides France, 
ss do they come from any other nation?—We import them exclusively from 
rance. | 
319. We do not import any from Germany, do we ?—Only a few plain goods. 
320. Nor from any other country ?—Nor from any other country but France. 

321. Do we export fancy goods to Germany ?—I apprehend our Bandannas 
go there, but I am not acquainted with that branch of the trade. 

322. To both the Witnesses.|—Are there any other facts within your knowledge 
relating to this subject on which you would wish to offer any observation, or do 
you think we have gone through that which is material; do you think it desirable, 
from any practical observation you have been able to make, to establish some 
schools of design, or that some other similar means should be given to instruct the 
British manufacturing artists ?—[By Mr. Smith.] I do, because there are many 
articles which we are importing from France, which undoubtedly, if we were in 
possession of designs, might be equally well manufactured here. 

323. To Mr. Smith.|—Would you in that case be able to sell them as cheap as 
if they were imported from France ?—Quite as cheap. 

324. You think the best way to counteract the French superiority, would 
be by the instructing our manufacturing artists, do you?—Ido; I would men- 
tion as a fact, and it has often been held as an argument, and rather perti- 
naciously adhered to by manufacturers, that a French article would sell with- 
out reference to its peculiar merit, but merely because it is French ; that is not 
my opinion; in placing fancy articles before persons, which I do promiscuously, 
that is chosen which is most liked, without the question being put whether it is 
French or English. 

325. You think the public judge fairly between the two specimens, do you? 
—Yes, whatever the question might bave been a few years ago, it is gone by 
now, and there is no prejudice of the kind. 

326. Could we compete with the French in lace ?—Laces are made all over 
the continent, and we get the respective descriptions from the different countries, 
and therefore I do not think it applies. | 

327. Can you mention any particular branch of manufacture which is de- 
pressed in consequence of the want of cultivation of design!—Broad silks, I 
would say certainly ribands, and more particularly the shawl trade. 

328. To Mr. Spalding.|—How is it with respect to gloves?—The gloves are 
better cut in France; the great proportion of what we term fine gloves that we 
sell are principally French. 

329. Do not the French take the measure of the hand better than the English ? 
—There are very few manufactures in which the French excel so much as in 

loves. 
: 330. Do you trace that to any thing like a knowledge of art in the manu- 
facture of the gloves ?—It must be from a knowledge of the shape of the hand. 
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WILLIAM EWART, ESQUIRE, 1n rue Cuair. 


Thomas James, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


331. I BELIEVE you are a partner in a wholesale house in the city, which 
purchases largely of the silk manufactures of Spitalfields and Manchester !—Yes. 
332. Also of cotton manufactures ?—Cotton manufactures also. 
333. Are you of opinion that amongst that class of customers that you princi- 
pally supply, there has been any increased power of appreciation of the Dea of 
esignh 
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~ design or of colour in the fabrics of English manufacture?—The fabrics that I am 
best acquainted with in our house are silk manufactures; with respect to colour, 
ver since the introduction of French goods, I think we have had a very consider- 
able improvement in the colours, and in the patterns of the English silk manu- 
facture, particularly in the colours. 

334. Have the goodness to state in what particular department of the art of 
edlouring silk has it struck you that the improvement has taken place >—I think 
that not only in the plainer colours, which may be called prismatic colours, but in 
those colours which are creations of fancy, the shades have been much more 

pian than we used to have them. 

+ 335. Do you think that the power of producing finer colours on the part of our 
manufacturers has increased, as also that there has been an increased degree of 
good taste in appreciating the colours ?—Decidedly so. 

336. I think you said that this improvement has been perceptible since the 
More free intercourse with France?—Decidedly so; I would say to the Committee, 
particularly referring to Manchester and Macclesfield, that at the time the country 
manufacturers came to London to attend the periodical sales of silk at the East 
India House, it was their custom to come to our house and other houses of our 
€lass, and obtain from us patterns of the shades of different French goods that we 
had bought or imported, and the imitation of these goods and patterns has led to 
these improvements, or at least has been co-existent with it. 

337. Are you of opinion that from the excellence and beauty of our fabric, that 
if silk was still to advance and become dearer, that the public, so far as you have 
Observed, would always repay that by an increased consumption ?>—Decidedly so ; 
T think the difficulty of selling a bad shade of colour, whenever it does occur, is 
increased considerably on account of the general appreciation of good colours. 

338. Has it happened recently that figured silks, silks in which there is more of 
art and of design employed, has it happened that a preference has arisen in favour 
‘of such over plainer silks ?—Until the last two or three years the production and 
Consumption of figured British silks was a mere trifle, but within the last year 
the production and consumption of British figured silks has been very consider- 
able. 

339. Are they much better than they used to be ; are the figures more perfect 
and beautiful recently ?—The figures are smaller, and I think are more beautiful 
in form than formerly. 

340. It appears to be your opinion, that combining the beauty of design with a 
eertain degree of neatness as well in tint as in colour, that the silk manufactured 
in England has materially improved?—I do think so. Perhaps the Committee 
will allow me to state a fact within my own knowledge as to the English manu- 
facturers: formerly they were most apprehensive of the figured silks from France, 
and the contest in them was thought hopeless, but there is now executing in 
Spitalfields a considerable order for figured silks for America, where of course 
they must meet the French under no circumstances of protecting duty. 

341. I think the Committee understood you that in the case to which you allude, 
it is not a speculation on the part of the manufacturer, but proceeds from a 
‘positive order on the other side of the Atlantic ’—Yes, the result of previous 
Samples. . 

342. If then the beauty of English manufactured silk goods is so materially im- 
proved, from our manufacturers having the opportunity of seeing the French 
patterns, you would infer, I presume, that there is a still greater capability of im- 
provement if more means of improvement were placed within their reach ?— 
Certainly. 

343. Does any thing occur to you as important as affording the means of 
additional improvement by any particular mode ?—I would request permission to 
be allowed to state to the Committee, that I think a matter of the first importance 
would be to give to the parties who originate patterns a property in the patterns 
for such a length of time as would repay the outlay and encourage the produetion 

of patterns. The Committee is aware that such a protection is given to the 

" printer. When a pattern is framed on printed cotton, the party is protected by 

~ the law in the exclusive right of the pattern for three months, and I would suggest 
that protection should also be given to patterns framed in the loom. 

344. Is it your opinion that that protection could be easily afforded? —We have 

the example of the French to show that it is easily afforded. 
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345. Have you at all turned your mind to the process by which that could be 
best accomplished ?—I think that a question of detail, which would require some 
further consideration ; I would rather just state the principle. 

346. Can you, from recollection, at all state the French mode r—I believe I 
gathered it myself from Dr. Bowring’s evidence. I am not quite satisfied that the 
French mode would be the best mode for us; something of the kind might do. 
There was one fact I wished to mention as showing the influence of taste in ex- 
tending the sale of manufactures. It will be in the recollection of the Committee 
that some years ago an India handkerchief was almost the distinguishing mark of 
a gentleman; every gentleman had one in his pocket. India printed handker- 
chiefs of very common patterns were sold at from 7s. to 10s. a piece: now the 
great consumption of India handkerchiefs is by the importation of the unprinted 
cloth, and they are printed in this country with English patterns, but the cloths 
printed in India are now principally sold by hawkers to the lower class of 
consumers. | 

347. Recurring to what you have said formerly on the subject of colours, has 
not the importation of French coloured silks very much diminished ?—The im- 
portation of French plain coloured silks has very much diminished ; in fact it has 
almost ceased. 

348. At first many were imported after the prohibition was taken off ?— Many ; 
and I beg to mention a curious fact as to the first importation. The first general 
conception among the British manufacturers was, that they would be beaten by the 
cheapness of labour in France: but on the importation of plain silks we did not 
import more than one piece of black to 50 colours ; whereas the general consump- 
tion of the country is at the lowest one black to two colours. I mention this, 
because it shows how clearly it was a question of taste; had it been a question of 
labour, it might have applied to colours as well as to blacks. 

349. Will you state what is the case >—There is little importation of either 
black or colours now. 

350. In consequence of the improvement in English coloured silks?—_ 
Exactly so. 

351. To what do you particularly attribute the improvement in English colours ? 
—To copying the colours from the French. | 

352. I want to know whether the same observation applies to velvets as to silks, 
in regard to colours and design ?—Yes, I should think so, decidedly. There is 
very little, if any, importation of French velvet. | 

353. The French themselves import velvet from Southern Germany ?—I think 
that is on account of its superior cheapness. 

354. Notwithstanding our advances in the designs you have mentioned, are 
there still other advances desirable so as to enable us to compete with foreigners ? 
—In our figured patterns we borrow very largely from the French. It is very 
desirable that we should create an original taste here; we are still behind the French 
in ribands and shawls; we borrow our figured patterns from France in a principal 
degree. 

35 5. You think it desirable that we should take effectual means for connecting 
the arts with the manufactures of the country ?—Decidedly so. | 

356. In your opinion is this almost the only thing needed to give the free power 
of competition, and almost of successful competition, to our manufacturers ?— 
Decidedly so; perhaps the Committee will allow me to mention that, from the 
decided advantage that we have from China silk, and our application of China 
silk, I do not fear that we shall decidedly beat the French in figured as in plain, 

oods. 
; 357. Are you aware, as an historical fact, that the French government sent a. 
mission some few years ago into the region of Cachmere both to introduce Cach- 
mere goods, and also to speculate on the production of the Cachmere shawls?— 
I know it only from report. 


Mr. Thomas Field Gibson, called in; and Examined. 


358. YOU are engaged largely as a silk manufacturer in Spitalfields ’—I am. * 
359. Are you engaged in making velvets’—In making velvets and. plain and 
figured silks. 


360. You 
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x 360. You have heard the opinion expressed by Mr. J ames, the last witness, as 
“to the improvements made in design and colour in the English silk manufacture 
“since our free intercourse with the French; do you concur in that opinion ?—I do, 
entirely. I consider that, previous to the introduction of the French manufactures, 
‘Our taste in figured silks was very bad; that our trade existed under a very close 
Monopoly, and that there was little application either of taste or capital to the 
Manufacture; and since the year 1826, the period when French silks were intro- 
duced, we have improved very materially from seeing the production of French 
looms. . ; 
+ 361. Do you know whether the French invention of 1832 has given any addi- 
onal stimulus to improvement in our silk fabrics ?—I am not prepared to say that 
ithad any immediate effect upon the manufactures ; but I think it gave us a much 
More clear insight into the nature of French manufactures, and so far we have 
benefited by it. 
© 362. Do you happen to have any patterns with you of the sort you are now 
Making >—Yes.—[ Producing them.] 

363. What patterns are you now making principally?—The descriptions of 
figured silks which we are now making in Spitalfields are of a very small and 
Msignificant kind; they are not of the large class of patterns. That is the general 
lass of patterns that are now making.—[ Erhibiting one.] 

364. This has been woven, I believe, without the Jacquard loom ?—Yes. 

365. How do you acquire your patterns principally in Spitalfields ?—They are 
almost entirely copies or variations from French patterns; there is but a very small 
‘degree of talent employed in Spitalfields, in the production of patterns. We are 
‘almost destitute of original taste in that particular department. 

366. In reality your patterns that are called British patterns are the greater 
part copies, or little more ?—Variations from French patterns, 

367. Are there persons who devote themselves to the drawing patterns or copy- 
ing French patterns in Spitalfields ?—There are. 

368. What description of persons are they?—They are not persons of any 
education, and very little cultivation of taste, I should say. 

369. Is their attention confined chiefly to the copying French patterns, or other 
than French patterns >—No, the French patterns are generally given to them by 

the manufacturers, and they either copy precisely or make variations as the manu- 
facturers or their own taste may suggest. 

370. Have these persons been educated as artists in any degree ?—I believe not, 
orvery rarely ; [ am not acquainted with any drawer of patterns who is an edu- 

 @ated artist. 
_ 371. Do they make a good living by it; is it a thing from which they derive 
much emolument ?—A moderate income. 

372. A fair remuneration; how much do they get?—Probably a man may 
Obtain from 100/. to 200/. a year. 

373. A good pattern-drawer ?—-Yes, 

374. Are you aware, or have you any objection to state, what is considered 
‘Among the master manufacturers of Spitalfields a large or small sum, or an average 
Sum, for paying these men !—It will depend entirely on the nature of the pattern; 
it generally happens that the person who draws a pattern, also prepares it for its 
being inserted in the loom; so that the price paid to the pattern-drawer includes 
Some operation of the machinery employed in putting it to work. 

__ 375. Are you aware that the French profession of artist is wholly distinct from 
‘the profession of reducing the pattern to the Jacquard loom, or adapting it to the 
Jacquard loom ?—I am aware of it. 

~ 376. You have not stated any sum that is given to these persons, but you say it 
“Yaries according to circumstances :—According to the description of pattern. 

| 377. And itis also mixed up with a remuneration given for reducing the design 
to the mould, or cutting the card, which is necessary for the weaving it in the 
Tooms ?—It is so. 

> 378. The auxiliary branch of the business is purely mechanical, the cutting of 
‘the card ?—Quite so, an operation of machinery. 

* 379. It is not necessary that a person should be an artist to enable him to cut 
the card of a pattern ?—By no means. 

380. If there was, on the one hand, any legislative protection for patterns, and 
on the other there were drawers of patterns who were skilful artists, who could 
draw beautiful patterns, is it your opinion from the consumption and appreciation 
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by the public of beautiful works of art, as applied to silk manufacture, that the 
master manufacturers would be enabled to give larger prices for patterns, and to 
have specimens of greater beauty, and consequently to encourage a better descrip- 
tion of pattern-drawer than we have at present ?—It is quite my opinion; I think 
that the two difficulties under which we labour at present, are, first, that we have 
no protection for patterns, so that if I make an outlay of from 20/. to 100/. upon 
a pattern, it may be pirated to-morrow by my neighbour, and I should have no 
compensation for it; and the second difficulty is, that we have no national taste in 
this department of art, that we have no originality in design in drawing of patterns, 
that we are compelled to make copies from French patterns in order to supply the 
demands of our customers. 

381. Then from what you have already said, it is also your opinion that a school 
of arts, open to persons connected with the manufacture of the country, would be 
of high value and importance ?—I think it would be of the greatest importance, 
coupled with the protection of patterns; but without a protection of patterns, no 
school of design would be of any advantage to us. | 

382. The two instruments for encouraging the improvement of patterns, are 
instruction and protection ?—Y es. 

383. Does any thing occur to you which you think would be useful to the Com- 
mittee, as to how the machinery of this school could be best managed ?—I think 
I can only refer to Dr. Bowring’s evidence as the gentlemen who have preceded 
me have done. Some such plan as that adopted in France would be the best 
for us. 

384. Do you think, for instance, that there would be a disposition in the master 
manufacturers to contribute to any such establishment or institution *>—Yes; I feel 
quite convinced that it is not to be expected that the master manufacturers would 
undertake any part of the expense of such an establishment. That the utmost that 
could be expected from them would be to give their time and attention to the 
arrangement and working of the system; and I believe the fact is, that in France 
the government, or the municipal authorities, or both together, do pay for the 
whole cost of the establishment. 

385. You have stated, that there is a great improvement in the national taste ; 
do you attribute that to any other circumstance than the introduction of foreign 
manufactures, which show a superior taste?—No; I do not attribute it, in our 
particular branch of the manufacture, to any other circumstance. 

386.- You have mentioned, too, protection to the inventor, the instruction of the 
artist, and the spreading of knowledge in designs among the manufacturing popu- 
lation; do you think having galleries and giving people every opportunity of 
seeing beautiful specimens of art, and useful means of encouraging taste in design, 
would be of service ?—I am of opinion that if the general taste of the nation was 
improved it would be beneficial to our manufactures; and I would add that ours 
is a manufacture which is capable of such extreme variety in shades of colour, in 
the blending of shades, and in producing various forms of pattern, that there is 
hardly any one to which the exhibition of all works of art in which colours are 
concerned would be more beneficial. is 

387. For how longa period do you think it necessary to leave a protection for 
patterns ’—I think not less than twelve months. 

388. You are aware that the protection at present for printed cottons is three 
months ?—Yes. I am also aware that there is a-complaint that the protection is 
not sufficiently long. 

389. Would you not think it sufficiently long if a pattern was protected during 
a season, cither the spring or winter season, for six months ?—I can give a reason 
why this would not be a sufficient time. I was manufacturing a pattern in silk 
during the spring, to the order of a large house of business in London. I received 
orders from them to continue the manufacture of the same pattern in autumn 
colours; but in the last month this pattern was taken to Manchester and manu- 
factured there. The order which I had received for the winter article was imme- 
diately countermanded, because it was produced at Manchester at a much less 
price. 

300. You have stated that you get most of your ideas at present from the 
French ; have you not regular pattern-drawers in the silk trade r—I have already 
stated that we have. 

391. Suppose a means could be found of creating a tribunal of taste in regard 
to patterns, what species of penalty would you apply to the infraction of a copy- 

right ?-— 
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Richt? I think a fine might be made sufficiently heavy to deter piracy. In 
Prance there is imprisonment also. . . 
- 3092. In France they have the power of imprisonment for three days, and of 


se 


~ fining to the amount of, I think, about 8/. sterling; do you think that penalty 


“at 


a ‘appeal ? 


Would be sufficient?—By no means. ; 

~ 393. Would you not also recommend the seizure of the goods of which the 
‘eopyright had been pirated?—I should prefer to make the fine considerably 
heavier, and I believe I shall be borne out in this from what takes place in the 
€otton trade. It has always been found that an injunction in the Court of Chan- 
wy has been sufficient to protect a pattern of printed goods. 

94. There would be no objection to give a body, constituted for the purpose 
protecting copyrights, a power of fining to any extent, supposing there was an 
I should say no objection. 

~ 395. Is it not important that the remedy for infraction of patent right should 
be cheap as well as summary and prompt ?—Most decidedly so; if it did not com- 
bine the two objects of cheapness and promptitude in protection to the patterns, it 
Would be quite ineffectual. 

390. Is it not the case that sometimes there are more than 100 pieces of the 
Same pattern ?—It more often happens that there are less than 100; more often 
than not. 

_ 397. According to the average returns from the Chamber of Commerce at 
Lyons, the number of pieces made of fancy goods of particular patterns does not 
excced 20 from the frame; what is the average production of England of the 
Same manufacture?>—I have no precise knowledge of that; I should say double ; 
‘at least 40. 

' 398. Are you aware of the fact, that in some cases a very large profit is paid 
to manufacturers on condition that they shall produce a small number, and then 
destroy the design ?—That does not take place in this country. 

+ 399. Have you heard that that is very frequently the case in orders given for 
French silks >—I have. 

_ 400, Supposing a protection to be afforded to a pattern, how would you have it 
effected ; for instance, in a pattern to be made ready for sale to-morrow, what pro- 
teetion would you afford to it before it went into the market ?>—By registering the 
actual pattern. 

401. Would you have something put at the end to signify that it was an en- 
gaged pattern for a specific time 7—1 think that registration would be a sufficient 


protection. 


_ * 402. With regard to printed goods, the custom is for the parties to print on the 


end, ‘‘ Engaged for three months,” and after that period it may be copied by any 
Hody; do you think that would be a sufficient protection ?—1 think it would be so, 
if it was extended, as I said before, to 12 months; whatever registration took place 
Should be a public and authentic one. 

403. Would not the registration and location of patterns, representing the state 

of protection in the particular trade, be in itself a great means of advancing and 
improving the manufacture ? —I think it would be influential. 
© 404. Would you have a central place for registration ?—I think that would be 
Gbestionable. 
_ 405. Do not you think the simple mode adopted in printing cotton, of having 
Written on or woven at the end of the piece, ‘‘ Registered on such a day,” and 
Sending a copy of the pattern to an office with that statement, would be sufficient? 
+1 think that would be a sufficient protection. 

406. You have the intimation that it is an engaged pattern, and if it is doubted, 
Teference can be made to the register at the office ?—I think that would be a suf- 
ficient protection. 
~ 407. Has the system of registration adopted as to printed cottons succeeded ?— 
T believe it has succeeded entirely. 


~ 408. The number of printed cottons is very large, and it is said that the ave- 


_ Tage production of fancy silk goods is very small; do you think the cases are 


ny manner. 


409. Is the stamping the piece itself any security ?—I am not prepared to say 
at stamping is necessary; simple registration of the actual pattern, with the 

date, would be sufficient protection to any manufacture. 
- 410. Are there in this country any superior weavers who are solely employed in 
508. E 2 the 


ty analogous ‘—I am not aware that this circumstance would affect the case in 
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the weaving of patterns?—There are not, and there is a good reason why this is 
so; a weaver could not himself produce the pattern to the manufacturer in the 
same way as he does at Lyons, because in London he is not possessed of ma- 
chinery by which he could do it ; the machinery belongs to the master manufac- 
turer here, but in Lyons it belongs to the weaver. | 

411. Does it not frequently happen in France, that after the design has been 
produced, the weaver introduces a considerable modification into the pattern itself? 
—TI have heard it so stated. 

412. And have you also heard it stated, that a great many patterns produced 
by the artist, and worked by the pattern-weaver, are not brought into the market, 
as they are considered to have failed in the experiment ?— Yes, I have heard that 
it is so. 


Mr. John Howell and Mr. Robert Butt, called in; and Examined. 


_ 413. Mr. Howe rz, you are a partner in the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Howell & James, Regent-street /—Yes. 

414. Mr. Butt, are you in the same establishment ?—Yes, I am principal 
manager of the bronze and porcelain department of Messrs. Howell & James's 
establishment. : 

415. To Mr. Howell.|—Of course you are extensively acquainted with the sub- 
ject of patterns ; will you have the goodness to lay before the Committee any infor- 
mation that you possess upon that subject?—A question was put to the last 
witness, as to the manner of choosing our patterns or guods; it is usual for the 
Lyons manufacturers to come twice a year to England, that is, in the spring for 
the autumn, and in the autumn for the spring, and they produce perhaps 200 or 
300 patterns, not paper patterns, but silk patterns or gauze patterns, or whatever 
it may be, and from these patterns we make our selection ; and it sometimes hap- 
pens that we have so good an opinion of certain patterns, that we say, ““ Now 
you must withdraw that, it must be made for us only,” and for 20 or 30 pieces 
they will do that. Now the English manufacturers never give us that advantage ; 
they think it very expensive to put to work a pattern to show us the effect of it, 
for it looks so different on paper to what it is in reality, that we cannot decide 
whether we shall have it or not, and we often urge them to bring us a little piece 
ready, to see the effect of it; sometimes we want colour, sometimes we want 
a little change in the disposition; but there has always been an objection to the 
expense incurred, and therefore we are obliged to bear the expense if we are con- 
tent to order from a paper pattern; we have sometimes found it necessary to ask 
for a pattern-drawer or designer; not a pattern-drawer, because they are distinct 
businesses. 

416. Do you mean in England?—Yes; I never found a good designer in 
England ; a pattern-drawer is a different thing altogether; he is the man who 
puts the thing comparatively to work, as an architect designs the building of a 
house. 

417. You say you found it very difficult to procure a good designer in England ; 
is it equally as difficult to find a good pattern-drawer?—I cannot procure either ; 
you must have attached to the establishment a pattern-drawer as well as a designer ; 
a pattern-drawer is the man who puts ‘it to work. 

418. But you can get neither of them ?—No. | 

419. Neither a good pattern-drawer nor a good designer ?>—No; the designer 
gives us a small pattern, and the pattern-drawer is the person who prepares the 
work ; as an architect gives a drawing to the builder, so does the designer to the 
pattern-drawer. 


. 420. You mean by alluding to pattern-drawers, if I understand you correctly, » 


that persons cannot construct a loom so well in this country to work a pattern, as 
they can in France?—I think there are not so many persons that are capable of 
doing it in this country as in France. 

421. That is the department of weaver ?—Yes; but I believe there are persons 
present who will give better information on that point; I understand the pattern- 
drawer and designer, one depends upon the other; the pattern-drawer is the 
medium between the designer and the weaver. 

422. Have you any other observations to offer on the subject of patterns ?— 
Nothing material. 

423. Do you consider that the French figured and fancy goods are superior in 
design to those produced in this country 2—After the peace with France, I fou 
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copied by manufacturers in this country ? 
_ fact, we keep all our patterns ; patterns 50 years old are very useful to us at this 
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the manufactures of France were superior to those of England; I mean in regard 
to silks of all descriptions; but I think a great deal of that arose out of having 
“made use of better material; the natural silk of France has been considered 
better than any other country, but now we have an importation of that natural silk, 
and it is manufactured here. ; 

424. Do you think the importation of raw silk from France, by reason of its 
superior quality, has beneficially acted upon the English manufacture ?—I think 
it has; 1 found their silks better the moment I had an opportunity to go and see 
them; but I have found them declining every day since; every time I go to 
France I find the French silks are not so good as they used to be in point of 
material and workmanship ; they appear to be desirous of a large trade rather than 
@ small good trade; the English manufacture has improved in a greater ratio 

perhaps since then. 

~ 425. Confine the question to design, not to material or workmanship ?>—France 
is superior to us indesign; they continue to be superior ; but it is confined to very 
few houses; there is only one house at Lyons we can deal with largely, because 
their taste is always superior ; | am speaking of design. 

426. Has there been a great improvement in English colours of late years ?— 
1 think there has. . 

427. Anda general improvement in all arts and productions ?—Certainly. 

428. You have just said that French manufactures are declining with regard to 
superiority ; do you consider that to proceed from the increased competition offered 
by this country !—I think it is from less encouragement given by this country ; 

‘it has been very little, compared with the improvements ; two-thirds of the silk we 
are now selling are English. 

429. You have also mentioned that the French fabrics are superior to ours ; are 
you aware that there are schools of design in France for the education of persons ? 
—I have understood so. 

430. Do you not know that the superiority of design is produced in a great 

“Measure from the encouragement given to learn designing as a matter of art >— 
That is my opinion. 

"431. Suppose in France you want to engage a pattern, and you give an order 
for 20 or 30 pieces, do you pay a price in proportion to the quantity you take of it? 
=I presume they put a per centage on it in the first instance ; the patterns are 
brought ready made. 

432. Have you had occasion to find it your interest to get French patterns 

Frequently, with a little variation ; in 


~ 


present moment. 

433. You get them made in this country because you get them made cheaper 
than in France ?>—Yes, without duty ; but whether 1 could get them cheaper or 
not, | would not send patterns from England to France to be made; I should give 
the preference to this country as a matter of conscience. 


434. The question is, whether you get French patterns made by’ English 
Manufacturers ; that is to say, you buy patterns of a French manufacturer at 
Lyons, say five or ten pieces, and you find a sale for them all, and wanted more, 
Would you send that pattern to Spitalfields to imitate?—Yes, when I wanted a 
Fepetition of it. 

435. Do you think it desirable to extend a knowledge of design among the 
population ?—I do. 

436. Do you think it wanted ?—I think it wanted, coupled with a protection to 
patterns. 

437. The protection to patterns is not only important to the manufacturer, but 
important to the seller?—Yes ; to me particularly, 

438. Now, do not you consider in another branch of trade, that our designs in 


rts ° ~ ° ° ° ° 
jewellery are better than in France?—If the Committee is inclined to commence 
that subject, I can answer any question. 


| 439. Have the goodness to embody any information as clearly as you possibly 
an, when you have done with the subject upon silk ?— With respect to protection 
to trade, Mr. Gibson stated a twelvemonth ; I should be quite satisfied with six. 


« 


» 440. With respect to the invention of patterns, you think that would be quite 
Suilicient?—Yes, six months ; and J think the mere stamping the name on the end 
of the piece, added to the registering, would answer all purposes. | 
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Mr. John Howell 441. Do you know whether or not the riband trade is improving in this country ? 
and i icul t of riband which the English fi 

Mr. Robert Butt, 771 Consider that is a particular sort of riband which the English manufacturer 

could not succeed in making, is now going out of fashion; the gauze riband de 

coupé and the other introductions they can make very well. . 

442. With regard to shawls >—The French machinery of India shawls is supe- 
rior to any we have in this country, and it has been brought about by Ternaux 
going to Cachmere, and bringing over with him some of the Cachmere goats. 

443. Are you aware that the factory system has been applied to the production 
of shawls in France?—I am not aware of it. 

444. Dothe French pay great attention to pattern shawis ’—Very great atten- 
tion; they will give three or four hundred pounds for a Cachmere shawl, or India 
shawl, for the sake of the pattern. 

445. Had you an opportunity of seeing the shawls that were exhibited at the 
Exposition in France -—Yes. 

446. Was there not a universal acknowledgment of great superiority?p— — 
Certainly they are superior to the India shawls; the parterns are more perfect. | 

447. Are you aware that not only has the French shawl manufacture improved _ 
in beauty, but that there has been an extraordinary diminution in price r— 
Certainly, even as to the Cachmere materials, there has been a great dimi- 
nution. 

448. A diminution amounting to nearly 60 per cent. ?—Yes. 

449. Cana French manufacturer produce a superior article to the English 
manufacturer at the same price ?—Certainly. 

450. Do you attribute their superiority to having a superiority of materials for 
dying, or to the construction ?>—No, because we have the same material; I consider 
it is in the manufacturing part of it; it is not for want of the same materials; I 
believe, in the first place, greater encouragement is given to the French people in 
the manufacture of shawls than to the English. 

451. Are their patterns superior by superiority of combination of colours, or 
design?—Yes, in the manufacture, as well as the combination of colours and 
design, it is all superior. . 

452. You attribute the encouragement given in France to the superiority of 
design; are you aware that improvement in the quality and diminution in 
price has led to a great increase of demand in France generally for shawls ?—I 
should consider it had. | 

453. Are you also aware of the fact, that the importation from the East Indies, 
which was formerly very considerable, is very much diminished in France, 
though shawls are now admitted which were formerly prohibited ?—I should 
consider it is diminished very much, and in this country too. 

454. Have they a superiority of machinery in the manufacture ?—I believe 
they have, and execution as well. Will the Committee allow me to exhibit 
some pieces of paper, to elucidate the connexion between silk and other mate- 
rials, the manufactures of the country ? It shows how the introduction of good 
patterns will give a taste or style to other materials; it is intended for rooms in 
lieu of silk ; and instead of costing two guineas and a half, a yard would only 
cost 2s. 6d. The inventors are De la Rue & Company, Bunhill Row.—[Mr. 
Howell then produced to the Committee patterns of various colours. | 


3 August 1835, 


Mr. Robert Harrison, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. R. Harrison. 455+ YOU are connected with the respectable firm of Brydges, Campbell & 
—————. Harrison, silk manufacturers ?—I am. 
456. Have you been long in that business ?—Yes; I have been connected with 
it for these last 20 years. | 
457. Has your attention been turned to the superiority or inferiority of the — 
French patterns in the silk trade?—My attention principally has been devoted 
to the better branches in the manufacturing of fancy silks. 
458. In those branches do you find a superiority or inferiority to the English 
in the designs and patterns ?—In designs and patterns we are very inferior to 
them ; and that is the principal difficulty under which we labour at the present 
time. | 
459. Do you refer to other fancy articles as well as silk ?—It is silk we devote 
our attention entirely to; we have not been able to find persons in this country 
who are capable of giving proper designs; the principal difficulty arises tee 
the 
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-_ circumstance of men not having been brought up in this country to design Mr. R. Harrison. 

for silk; it is very different to designing for printers, from the circumstance 

that it is necessary a man should be conversant with the principle of weaving, 3 August 1835. 
before he can make a proper design for silk. If we could only get designs in 

this country, we should be able to find parties that could put them on ruled 

paper for weaving. ’ zh. 

460. You mean by ruled paper, the paper which goes between the original 

invention of the pattern and the manufacture of it?—Yes, the person who cuts 

the cards, according to the construction of our machinery; there is nothing but 
at we could make, provided we had a proper designer for the purpose of 
fawing patterns for weaving ; and I think the principal difficulty arises from 
the circumstance of not having any school of art in this country, where young 
fen would be enabled to pursue their studies for the purpose of perfecting them- 

Zs. in drawing for that particular branch of the manufacture. 

461. You think there is no want of talent in the country ?—I think there is 

not ; because there are a great many persons engaged exclusively in the produc- 

tion of designs for printed cottons, challis and bandannas; we have in the trade 

individuals who can draw patterns, but are not conversant with the principle of 

Weaving, and therefore we have been unable to put those patterns to work. We 

have now many patterns by us which are perfectly useless, because the drawing 

is Mot adapted to weaving. 
462. You think, also, that not only the talent of the artist, but the taste of the 
Miblic, would be encouraged by such good designs, if they really existed ?— 

Undoubtedly ; because it is from the superiority of the design that the French 

haye the advantage over us. 

_ 463. And you think that the encouragement of knowledge of design, by what- 

ever means, among the manufacturing population, would extend the demand of 

the manufacture ?— Undoubtedly it would ; we would willingly, at the present 

time, engage a man at a handsome salary, conversant with the principle of weav- 

ing, as a designer, and also able to put the pattern upon paper. 

464. Has encouragement been given to foreigners possessing the best quality 
and knowledge of design, and superiority in weaving, to come over here ?—Two 
or three have been over here at various times ; but we have not been able to meet 
With individuals capable of carrying on the designing of patterns and drawing 
also, to the extent we should wish; Limagine those men are able to get sufficient 
o¢eeupation in Lyons or in France, without coming to this country. 

4605. Do you consider them to be superior even in original design, in that 
portion of the manufacture connected with the art, as well as embodying the art 
of manufacture in the process of weaving ?—I think their superiority arises from 
the circumstance of their having a knowledge of weaving as well as a power of 


designing. 

406. You consider them superior in both ?— Decidedly, in designin 
their knowledge of the principle of weaving. 

467. Do you consider our deficiency in the means of not having persons in this 
country to construct designs, and also to have a knowledge of the looms, to be 
Such that you yourself would be anxious to engage foreigners to come over here 
in that department, provided you could get them ?— Yes, | should be very willing 
todoso. I feel satisfied we could make any thing in this country, provided we 
had proper designers, parties to make drawings, and put the drawings upon 
fuled paper ready for cutting of the cards. 

408. And do you think if such persons did exist in this country, it would be a 
source of profitable employment ?—I think it would. 

469. And the trade suffers for want of it ?—Certainly, for the want of it. I 

ve one or two patterns with me that we had drawn in Paris, and immediately 
We got them over here, we had not the least difficulty in putting them to work.— 
[Lhe Witness handed in some patterns. } ‘ 

_ 470. These patterns are such as you have described already, that have been 
fried on the loom, and found they would succeed?—We can pretty well judge by 
the style of drawing, whether it would succeed when put upon ruled paper, 
that is, if it is done by a person who is conversant with weaving. 

» 471. Do you consider foreigners superior to us in their colours ?—I do not 
think they are; there is a brightness in their colours we certainly do not possess, 
But I think our colours are more permanent. 

472. Do you think we have improved ?—The dying of colours has certainly 
» 568. E4 improved 
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Mr. R. Harrison. improved within the last few years, and in many cases, the permanency of colours 
ete decidedly is more so than the French. | 

3 August 1835. 473. Is there not a chemical combination entered into in the different colours? 
—Itis necessary to have a perfect chemical knowledge beforea man can be q | 
good dyer. . | 

474. What is the cause of the peculiar brilliancy in the French colour ?—] 


scarcely can answer that question ; | understand it arises from the climate more 
than any thing else, and the water has something to do with it as well. : 

475. Have you any thing that you desire to suggest with regard to the encou- 
ragement of designs ;—have you paid particular attention to that?—It has 
occurred to me, if we had a school of arts established in this country, that a great 
many young men would be willing to make themselves conversant with the 
principle of weaving, for the purpose of procuring that particular study, and ulti- 
mately to become designers and drawers upon ruled paper for the silk trade. 

476. Would it not be a lucrative profession for those young men ?—I think it 
would, decidedly. | 

477. Have you turned your attention to the subject of protection ?—We have 
often felt the necessity of having some protection for our patterns. Only about 
four months since, a figured silk was made for a house at the west end of the town ; 
about a week after sending the order in we found the pattern copied in Spital- 
fields; we in fact bought the identical piece of silk copied from the one we had 
made to a particular order; it was of a very inferior quality, and consequently 
came to 1s. 6d. per yard less. 

478. Have you turned your attention to the best means of carrying into effect 
a security for a new pattern ?—-I am not exactly aware of the system, or rather 
the plan pursued at Lyons, but I am given to understand that a system does 
exist there; and I should imagine if we could establish the same principle in 
this country, it would be the most effective means of protecting us. 

479. Do you mean by adopting the marking or registration ?—I think simple 
registration would be sufficient. 

480. Have you any other point connected with your own manufacture to offer 
to the Committee ?— Nothing more. | 

481. Do not you think that registration would be more complete if the piece 
was marked at the end with the date of registration ?—Immediately the piece 
leaves our hands it would go into a house at the west end of the town, and they 
would instantly cut off that mark; Ido not see any good likely to result from it. 


Feneris, 1° die Augusti, 1835. 


WILLIAM EWART, ESQUIRE, in rue Cuar. 


Mr. George Eld, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. George Eld. 482. I BELIEVE you are mayor of Coventry at present >—I am. 
macampbarp. 483. Have you resided many years in that neighbourhood ?—Yes, I was born 
7 August 1835. in Coventry, and I have resided at Foleshill, which is in the neighbourhood of 
Coventry, and within three miles of it, for the last 20 years. 

484. You are not, I believe, engaged in trade yourself ?—I am not engaged in 
the riband trade. 

485. In what trade are you engaged ?—In the corn trade. 

486. But from your residence in the neighbourhood of Coventry you are 
acquainted with the state of the riband manufacture ?—Yes; I reside at Foleshill 
which is inhabited almost exclusively by a manufacturing population. 

487. You have been an observer of the state of the manufacturing population 
of that neighbourhood ?— Yes; in consequence of the distress under which the 
have been suffering of late, my attention has been called to the condition of the 
operative weavers in the riband trade. 

488. Have you ever had occasion to observe that the operative weavers em- 
ployed in the riband trade in that neighbourhood would derive advantage from 
improved skill in designing patterns, and from a knowledge of the arts ?—Such 
improved skill appears to me to be very much required indeed. In one 
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of the public attention having been directed to that subject, I made some inquiry 

"with a view to ascertain the number of persons engaged in the riband trade, and 

Who had any knowledge of the art of design in Foleshill ; with a population of 

7,000, I could not find more than six persons in the whole parish who were 

capable of copying a pattern, and not one capable of making an original 
esign. ee ap hee ; 

48y. You have made exact inquiries into that subject ?—Yes, as far as I have 
been able to do so. 

490. Is there any school of design established in that neighbourhood ?—None 

latever. ; edi} : 

491. Not even connected with the Mechanics’ Institution ? —Not at Foleshill. 

-Coventry there is a drawing class connected with the Mechanics’ Institution 

iat town, but it is as yet quite in its infancy. 
492. Is that drawing class at Coventry open to every body ?>—Only to the 
Subscribers to the institution, of course. 

493. Have the inhabitants of Foleshill, to your knowledge, ever presented any 
petition to Parliament connected with this subject :—Yes, they presented a peti 
tion in which they preyed for assistance towards establishing a school of design 
as connected with the riband manufacture. 

4094. In your opinion is it the general conviction of the residents in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the time has come when such establishments would be of peculiar 
utility in the improvement of that manufacture ?—Certainly ; I have had fre- 

uent conversations with the manufacturers of Coventry upon that subject, and 
ni appear to me to desire such an establishment very much. 

_ 495. To what circumstance do you attribute the change which has taken place 
in the conviction as to the importance of a knowledge of art with reference to 
Manufactures ?—I should say from the decided superiority of the French in the 
taste of their patterns, which has forced upon them the conviction that they must 
adopt the same means of cultivating a better taste. 
496. Has that become « general conviction in the neighbourhood of Coventry 
and Foleshill ?—Yes. 

497. Has that conviction prevailed among the operative weavers, as well as 
the master manufacturers ? —Certainly. 

498. In your opinion would the operative weavers avail themselves of such 
means of improving their taste and knowledge of art if those means could be 
afforded ?>—Yes, I think so certainly, and I may mention as an instance of that, 
that I was conversing one day with a weaver in Foleshill, and stating tohim my 
Wish to see the establishment of some school of design in that neighbourhood ; 
- he said it would be a good thing, and the next morning his nephew waited upon 
meé; he said his uncle had mentioned our conversation to him, and he very much 
Wished that something of the sort should be established. He brought with him 
sOme patterns which he had made himself, and was anxious that I should assist 
im setting on foot something of the sort in Foleshill ; a register of patterns ; or, in 
short, to establish a school of design. 

499. With reference to the Mechanics’ Institution of Coventry, and the 
feaching of drawing there, do you know whether the teaching of drawing is 
accompanied by any instruction as to the transfer of the drawn pattern to manu- 
factured articles ?—I do not think it is, but I am not able to speak to that, not 
being a member of the institution myself. 

5oo. You are aware that that would be a necessary part of the instruction to 
be afforded by a school of design with reference to manufactures r—Yes, a mere 
drawing school would be of very little use, unless it was accompanied by lectures 
on the art of drawing and design, as applicable to manufactures, and as showing 
the means of transferring the design to the article to be produced. 

7501. Are you aware that at present new patterns are invented at Coventry 
and Foleshill?—I think very few original patterns are invented ; but not being 
@ manufacturer myself, I cannot speak very accurately to that. 

502. You have stated that there is a conviction on the part of the operative 
Weavers that such establishments would be of utility to them ?—Yes 

503. There is a willingness therefore on their part to improve their taste and 
#0 acquire a greater knowledge of the arts ?— Certainly. 

9504. Do you conceive there is any want of native talent, if properly encou- 

Faged :-—None at all. 
505. In fact, then, in your opinion, it is only doing justice to the natural 
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talents of the manufacturing population to give them the means of acquiring a 
better knowledge of the art of design ?—Certainly. 

506. Do you think, if some encouragement were given by Government or by 
Parliament for the establishment of schools of art in certain districts, that local 
assistance might also be obtained for the same object ?—Yes, | think so, cer- 
tainly. 

Sor You think there would be no unwillingness to assist, on the part of the 
inhabitants of those districts ?—I think there would be great willingness. 

508. Have you any public collection of pictures at Coventry or Foleshill !— 
No, there is none at Coventry, and Foleshill is a mere village, with very few 
opulent inhabitants. 

509. Then the manufacturing artist has no external means of acquiring a taste 
in the art of painting ?—No. 

510. Is there any museum for patterns at Coventry /—No. 

511. Or of machines >—No. 

512. Is botany a study at all attended to by the manufacturing weavers ?— 
No; there are some collections of natural history, principally of birds, at 
Coventry ; but I have not heard that they have turned their attention to botany 
at all. 

513. Have they any means of acquiring a knowledge of the effect of a com- 
bination of colours >—No. 

514. Is chemistry a science which is at all attended to by the operative wea- 
vers >—No. 

515. Is it not attended to by the dyers ?—I do not know. 

516. In your opinion is there a sufficient number of opulent inhabitants in 
Foleshill to establish institutions to promote instruction in the arts among the 
manufacturing population ?—I think not. 

517. Is there a sufficient number of such persons in Coventry ?—At Coven- 
try I think very material assistance could be derived, not only from the opulent 
inhabitants, but from the established school in that place. There is a school 
called Bablake School, which is under the patronage of the corporation, in which 
I think drawing and design, as applicable to manufactures, might very easily be 
introduced. | 

518. Is it your opinion that in this country, as in France, there might be, in 
addition to the encouragement afforded by the Government, some assistance 
derived from funds at the disposal of the municipalities, which might be very 
advantageously applied to the acquirement of that knowledge on the part of the 
manufacturers >—I think the funds at the disposal of Government would very 
much assist, with the aid of the local institutions, such as Bablake School, in 
which, if the boys could be taught the arts connected with the occupations in 
which they are afterwards to be engaged, it would be very advantageous. 

519. At present the arts are not taught in any public or charity school in 
Coventry -—No. 

520. Are you of opinion that if aid were received from Government it would 
encourage the voluntary system ?—Yes ; there is no voluntary system at present. 

521. Did you not state that there was a mechanics’ institution:—Yes, but 
that is not a school of art; that is a mere drawing class. 

522. Is not that supported by voluntary contributions?-—Yes, but it is not 
able to carry on such a system of teaching, applicable to manufactures, as can 
be of any importance. 

523. Do you not think that the existence of a drawing class in the Mechanics’ 
Institution at Coventry, is a proof of the willingness on the part of the inhabi- 
tants to assist the views of Government in the establishment of such institutions? 
—Yes. ; | 

524. In your opinion would the assistance that could be given by Govern- 
ment, or from the capital, not only be important in a pecuniary point of view, 
but also very important with a view to give a proper direction to the study?— 
Certainly. 

525. Are you aware that school-houses are founded now by facilities given 
on the part of the Government, and not by direct interference :—Yes. ) 

526. Do you think some such plan might be usefully adopted with reference 
to schools of design ?—I think it might. 

527. Doyouthink it might be desirable to have any thing like normal schools 
to instruct the teachers themselves, and that thus a uniformity of knowledge 

might 
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ight be supplied all over the country ?—It certainly would be very useful as 
applicable to the neighbourhood of Coventry. ; 

528. Do you think there should be a central school of art for the instruction 
of teachers 7—-Yes, it would be very useful, as it would provide for a general 
direction of the schools. | 

529. Would not instructors, taught in London, from the circumstances of the 
immensity of the population, the number of public galleries, and the habitual 
intercourse that exists among individuals of all nations, have superior facilities 
for acquiring knowledge in all branches of art ?—Certainly. et 

530. Would not such persons be likely to be better instructors in the provinces 
than persons merely educated in the provinces ?—Certainly. 

531. Have you ever turned your attention to the subject of the protection 
afforded to the inventions of artists ?—I have not, but it appears to me that it is 
of very little use to teach them to design patterns, unless you protect them in 
the use of that design after it is made. 

532. In your opinion it is necessary to afford that protection in order to encou- 
rage the invention of new designs ?—I think so. 

533. Do youthink it would be easy to establish a board or tribunal for masters 
and workmen, to whom questions relating to the copyright of patterns might 
very conveniently be referred ?—I think so. 

534. Is there any other suggestion which you wish to offer to the Committee ? 
—lI am not aware of any at present. 


Mr. Robert Butt, called in ; and further Examined. 


535- DO you belong to the establishment of Messrs. Howell & James, in 
Regent-street /—I do. 
_ 536. What portion of that establishment do you particularly superintend ?— 
The bronze and porcelain department. 

537. How long have you been in that situation ?—About two years. 

538. Were you well acquainted with the subject which comes under your con- 


sideration there, previously to your being a member of that establishment ?—Yes ; 
I have been accustomed from boyhood to deal in such things. 

539. In London ?—Yes, in the houses of other importers of such goods. 

540. Was your experience confined to London, or did it extend to other parts 
of the country ?—It was confined to London. 

541. You have not been much to Worcester and other places ?—I have not. 

542. Has your attention been called, from observation, to the comparative 
merits of the English and French manufacturers, as regards the design in bronzes 
and porcelain ?—It has. 

543. What has been the result of your observations upon that subject ?—I con- 
sider that, with a few exceptions, in metallic manufactures the French are vastly 
superior to us in their designs. 

544. What are the exceptions to which you allude ?—I allude more particu- 
larly to manufactures in silver, to gold, jewellery and castings in iron, in which 
I think we excel them in design. 

545. With regard to porcelain, which of the two are superior in design, and 
in what branches of the porcelain manufacture?—In some branches of the 
porcelain manufacture the French are superior to us in design, in others they 
are inferior. In that description of porcelain which is of the same nature as 
the old Dresden china, ornamented with raised flowers, we are vastly superior 
to them, and a considerable quantity of such porcelain is, I believe, annually 
exported to Paris, and is sold there, and considered by the French superior to 
their own. 

546. That is the porcelain in which the designs are in relief?—Exactly ; but 
with that exception, their designs in porcelain are superior to ours. 

547- Do you speak merely of the designs of the French in fancy articles of 
porcelain being superior to ours ?—Yes, in ornamental porcelain. 

548. You do not speak of those articles in porcelain manufacture which enter 
into the consumption of the great mass of the population ?—I do not. 

549. Your observation is confined to articles of luxury and ornaments ?—It is. 

55v. Is it entirely confined to them ?—Yes; I have little or no knowledge of 
the other branches of the porcelain manufacture. 

Fn your opinion, the French are superior to us in their designs in bronzes 
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and some other metallic manufactures ?—Yes. In the term “ bronze,” we in= 
clude not only that which is strictly bronze, but all articles cast in similar metal, 
whether gilt, or-molu, or otherwise, such as human figures, figures of animals, 
and the ornaments of clocks, candelabra, and so on. 

552. You have stated, that with respect to articles of silver, gold and iron, the 
English are superior in their designs to the French ; how do you account for the 
superiority of the English in the one case, and the superiority of the French in 
the other ?—Because the superior costliness of the articles to which I allude, in 
England, as compared with those of France, enables English manufacturers to 
give high prices to artists to model or design their patterns, particularly in silver. | 

553. In fact, the costliness of the article calls into the market a supply of a 
superior degree of artists ?—It does. 

554. But with respect to articles of an inferior value, the French are superior 
to us in their designs, from the greater cheapness of art in that country ?—Yes. 

555. Then is not the possession of cheap art in England, a great desideratum 
in the manufacture of those articles of a less costly description ?—Certainly. 

556. In your opinion, in the less costly articles for which art cannot be so. 
highly paid, there is not a sufficient supply of art at a cheap rate for the pur- 
poses of the manufacturer ?—There is not. 

557. For instance ; a silversmith who pays highly for a design, and produces 
avery costly article, could afford to go to a Flaxman or a Stothard, as artists who 
could furnish a design ; but the manufacturer of articles which come within the: 
range of the less opulent classes of consumers could not afford to emyloy them ? 
—That is precisely my view of the case. 

558. They cannot, from the lower price of the articles, afford to pay so highly 
for art ?—Certainly not. 

559. Are not articles in bronze of sufficient importance to require the em- 
ployment of able designers ?—They are. | 

560. How comes it then that you have stated, that in these articles a superiority 
exists on the part of the French ?—Because, although they are articles of sufh- 
cient importance to demand the assistance of art in this country, yet they are not 
of sufficient importance to demand the assistance of art to be paid for at the same 
rate as it is for manufactures in silver and such costly materials. Imean parti- 
cularly to allude to the richer description of silver articles manufactured in 
England. But similar designs for bronze may be obtained at a much lower rate 
in France. . 

561. You allude to articles of luxury and ornaments, articles required by the 
few, and not for the consumption of the many ?—I do. 

562. But if iron manufactures will pay for the employment of able designers, 
how comes it that manufactures in bronze will not ?—Because castings in iron, 
such as I allude to, that is for the architectural embellishment, have a very 
extensive sale in this country, and we have no foreign competitors in that branch 
of manufacture, but for bronzes there is not an extensive sale, and we have the 
competition of the French to contend with. 

503. You have stated that the French are superior in the art of design, in cer- 
tain articles; is there any difference in the manner of moulding between the two 
countries, and do you think the French mould bronzes better than we do ?—I can 
only speak of the superiority of their designs. 

564. In the operative process of moulding, in fusing the metal and preparing 
the mould to receive it, are they superior to us ?—~I am not aware that they are; 
I have no actual knowledge on the subject, but I believe it is not considered that 
they are. 

a 65. To what cause do you attribute the general excellence of the French in the 
design of manufactures of certain articles ?—To the facilities afforded to persons 
of all classes in France for acquiring a knowledge of the art of design, and the 
corresponding difficulty to any but persons of comparative independence of 
obtaining similar instruction in England. 

566. Have you been in France yourself ?—I have. a 

567. Have you had an opportunity of observing what advantage results to the 
French workman, from that superior knowledge of design which you have stated 
he possesses ?—The advantage which arises to the French workman from that 
knowledge of the art of design which the public institutions of France enable 
him to obtain, consists in the circumstance that he is thereby enabled frequently 
to make his own designs and models, and if not sufficiently instructed to do _ 

ne 
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he is at all events enabled to finish works executed from the models of others Mr. Robert Butt. 
with superior accuracy, so as to give them their proper articulation and feeling, ate yn 
particularly in human figures and figures of animals. I may say, in continuation, 7 “NB 

that this is rarely the case with English workmen; and the advantages which the 

former consequently possesses are conspicuous in the beautiful figures which deco- 

rate the clocks, candelabra, vases, &c. which are imported from the continent, the 

grace and expression of which (however well modelled by the artist) would be 

entirely spoiled by an injudicious finishing of the muscles, draperies and extre- 

mities by an ignorant workman. 

568. Then your answer tends to show that, even in copying, the French are 
superior, because the manufacturing population are better educated in art ?— 
Undoubtedly. . 

569. And therefore, though the workman might not design himself, he has a 
more correct idea of the object he has to imitate ?—Yes. ' 

570. And he has a more correct idea because he is more of an artist ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

om Have you visited any of those institutions to which you have alluded ?— 
I have not; what I have stated with respect to them is not from personal obser- 
vation, but I speak of them as of a matter of notoriety. 

572. But you spokeof the effect as a thing which you yourself had observed ?— 
Yes, and as resulting from what I have always understood to be the nature of 
those institutions. 

573- And you speak positively as to the effect produced in the designs of cer- 
tain articles of French manufacture ?—I do. 

574. In your opinion, in that particular manufacture of bronze, the French 
much excel the English, and for the reasons you have stated ?—Yes; and also 
because, independently of the workmen being instructed, the manufacturer is 
enabled to get models of great beauty executed at a reasonable rate, which is 
one of the causes of the great abundance of beautiful designs in France. 

575- Do you not consider that there exists on the part of the public in France 
an appreciation of lightness and finish in certain articles which the public in this 
country do not yet understand ?—I am inclined to think that the opportunities 
which the French have of studying the arts must give a certain tone and feeling 
for them throughout the country; but I do not know that any superiority in that 
respect exists among the middle class of France, as compared with the same 
class in England. With respect to the upper classes, I do not think the arts can 
be appreciated in any country more fully than they are in England. 

576. Is there a species of silver work, which is produced in Spain and Oriental 
countries, called “ filagree-work” ?—Yes. 

577. Is that produced in this country, or is it an object of very considerable 
sale?—There are very good works in silver filagree executed in this country ; 
as good as Spanish or American, but inferior to the Indian. 

578. Does the difference of price induce any importation of silver filagree 
work ?—There is no considerable importation of silver filagree work for sale. 

579. Have you been in other countries besides France, and had an opportunity 
of observing the different education of the people in the arts ?—I have been in 
several of the kingdoms of Germany. 

580. Have you had an opportunity there of turning your attention to that 
subject ?—Not as regards the instruction of artists, but as regards the manu- 
factures. 

581. What is the result of your observations, as to Germany for instance ?— 
They are inferior to the sen in design, as inferior as we are, or more so, with 
the exception of the iron works at Berlin. 

582. What remedial measures do you think are necessary for putting the 
English manufacturer on an equal footing with the French, with respect to 
design and a knowledge of art?—The establishment of schools of design, on a 
popular plan, which shall be entirely separate and distinct in constitution and 
management, from any of the academies of painting and sculpture now existing 
in England; and in which it should be distinctly understood, that the system 
of instruction to be pursued would not be intended to qualify the pupils for the 
professions of painting or sculpture, but merely to teach them the arts of 
designing and modelling with purity and taste, to be afterwards applied to any 


manufactures which they may themselves practise, or for the direction of the 
works of others. 
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583. In what way would such schools operate to improve the manufacturing 
artists?— In one mode, by enabling young men to acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of the art of design, to qualify them for the double capacity of clerks and 
draftsmen or medellers in the counting-houses of manufacturers, who would 
thereby be enabled frequently to vary and improve the designs of their manu- 
factures without much cost; the great expense of models and drawings by artists 
being one of the causes of the paucity of design in their patterns at present. I 
would observe here, that a parallel system obtains in the offices of architects and 
engineers, where young men are constantly employed in the capacity of clerks 
and draftsmen. Having gone through a certain probationary study, they are 
admitted as articled clerks until they acquire a thorough, knowledge of their 
art, and after a certain time receive payment for their services. It would also 
enable apprentices, in certain trades, to acquire a knowledge of design, by 
agreement in their indentures to attend so many times per week at these schools, 
so that the study of the manipulation of their trades and the art of design might 
go hand-in-hand, and bring both to perfection. I believe that this system is 
practised in France. 

584. Have you been in the habit of visiting or attending the lectures of the 
schools of design or academies in this country ?—I have not. 

585. Then you cannot speak of their deficiencies so correctly as if you had 
attended the schools?—No; but I do not attribute any inefficiency to them, as 
far as regards the purpose for which they were instituted, that is, the cultivation 
of painting and sculpture in the higher walks of art; but | conceive that a defi- 
ciency exists in the want of public schools on a popular plan, for the purposes 
that I have stated, which at the same time might form elementary seminaries to 
qualify young artists for the academies already existing. The process by which 
a knowledge of the arts of painting and sculpture is now acquired is this: a 
young man receives tuition from a private master; he draws from the antique at 
the British Museum for a certain time, and when he shows that he has sufhcient 
talent to qualify him for a student of the Royal Academy he is admitted; but 
the expense of acquiring that preliminary knowledge is considerable, and the 
young artist must also be maintained by his relatives during the time that he is 
acquiring it, 

586. Do you think that much good would result to the manufacturing artists 
from the formation in different towns of museums and galleries of art to which 
they could freely resort at all times ?—It would of course be indispensably neces- 
sary that every school should have connected with it a museum to assist the 
studies of the pupils. 

587. Or, at all events, that there should be such a museum in the town in 
which the school is established >—Yes. 

588. Do you think that open exhibitions of the finest works of all sorts in stone, 
paintings, bronze, and so on, would have a good effect in manufacturing artists, as 
giving specimens of the highest works of art? —Undoubtedly. 

589. Then you think the formation of such institutions also very desirable 
with the same view ?—Very desirable indeed ; every school ought to have its 
museum, the expense of the formation of which would not be great, for casts 
from the antique statues, busts, vases, candelabra, gems, coins and so on, would 
answer the purpose very well. Such a museum ought to be open to the public, 
under certain limitations, to prevent their interfering with the studies of the 
scholars. There can be no doubt that it would be of the greatest benefit to the 
manufactures of this country by improving the taste of minor artists and 
workmen. 

590. Have you ever turned your attention to the propriety of increasing the 
security of the copyright in models and designs of manufactures, so as to secure 
the privilege to the inventor for a certain period ?—I have. 

591. What do you feel to be defective in the present state of the law upon that 
subject ?—The Acts of Parliament existing, as far as I know, on the subject of 
copyright in models, or casts from models, afford protection to a certain extent ; 
but the objection is, that they do not go far enough. 

592. Will you state, as a person conversant with the arts as applied to manu- 
factures, in what respect you feel that the present law is defective —In this 
respect, the protection afforded by the law to models or casts in bronze and other 
metals extends only to such designs as represent human figures, or figures of 


animals, or part or parts of such figures. 
593. Will 
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593. Will you state in what instances you principally find a want of protec- 
tion ?—I may state, for example, that however beautiful the design may be, if it 
be merely a model of Arabesque scrolls or foliage of any description introduced 
into any work, such as clocks, candelabra, &e., there is no protection for it; 1t 
may be pirated with impunity. 

594. What protection does the artist enjoy in the case of designs which include 
human figures, or the figures of animals ?—He can recover, by an action at law, 
damages for any infringement of his copyright in that model. 

595. How long does his copyright last ’—In the first place, for a term of 14 
years, and for a further term of 14 years in case he be still living at the expiration 
of the first term, and has not sold his copyright. That is the law at present 
under the Acts of the 38 George III. chapter 71, and the 54 George III. 
chapter 56. By the last Act, the protection given by the 38 George III. to 
models of human figures, or of animals, was extended to human figures clothed 
in drapery or otherwise, and combinations of the human figure with parts of the 
figures of animals, and also to any subject being matter of invention in sculpture. 
It is very difficult to ascertain the true construction to be put upon the words 
*“‘ being matter of invention in sculpture ;” but my opinion is, that they would 
not extend to guarantee the copyright of any model of scroll work, &c. cast in 
metal, as in the instance of the iron gates of the royal entrance to Buckingham 
Palace, at Hyde Park Corner, which are remarkably beautiful. Now I appre- 
hend that if casts or impressions were to be clandestinely taken from those gates, 
and another pair similar in all respects, but with the omission of the royal arms, 
were to be thereby made and sold, and the proprietors of the model were to 
bring an action for the piracy, it would be contended that there was no copy- 
right in the design, as it would not consist of models of any part of the human 
figure or the figure of animals. Moreover, as it could be easily proved that the 
models of those gates were originally made in wax, clay or some plastic material, 
and then cast by the founder in iron, it would be held that there was no sculp- 
ture in the matter, and that therefore they could not come within the meaning of 
the words “ matter of invention in sculpture.” 

596. In fact they are not protected under either of the predicaments mentioned 
in the Act, either as designs of the human figure or figures of animals, or as 
matter of invention or sculpture ’—-Certainly not; and therefore they might be 
imitated, provided the King’s arms, which of course contains representations of 
animals, were omitted. 

597. Then the only protection afforded to the inventor of the design of those 
gates is the introduction of the animals in the King’s arms ?—Yes, as far as 
regards the animals ; but I conceive that even that does not protect the rest of 
the design; for if the royal arms were omitted, the protection would not 
extend to the gates, for no one could then say that the copies contained any 
figures of animals. 

598. Does the imperfection of which you speak apply to the artist who invents 
the pattern in which the mould is made ?—The imperfection applies to the pro- 
prietor of the model, whether he be the artist, or whether he has purchased it 
from the artist. By the copyright of a model is of course understood the 
exclusive privilege of making copies or casts from that model, which a manu- 
facturer may purchase from the artist. 

590. Do you consider that the inventor of models which come within the Acts 
of Parliament as representing human figures or figures of animals, is sufficiently 
protected by the present law ?—I think he is. 
ae Do you think that would be the opinion of such a designer himself ?— 

0. 

601. Have you reason to believe, from your conversation with such inventors 
of designs, that they consider themselves sufficiently protected ?—I have, but 
the objection is, that they can claim no protection for other designs. 

602. Then would your suggestion for the amendment of the law in that respect, 
be to extend the same privilege to the inventors of designs in metal not including 
the human figure or figures of animals, as is now extended to designs which do 
include them?—Yes, that the protection should be extended to all original 
models, whether representing any object in nature, or being mere fanciful 
designs. 

603. Is an artist in France who makes fanciful Arabesque designs, as you 
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have mentioned, more effectually protected than the artist in England ?—-I be. 
lieve he is. | 

604. You have stated that in England the copyright is protected for 14 years, 
and at the end of that time for a second term of 14 years to the artist, if he be 
still living, and has not sold his copyright; do you not consider that too long a 
period with a view to afford the inventor a fair protection, and at the same time 
with a view to the interests of the public ?—I think not, because articles of the 
nature of which I have been speaking do not sell rapidly; at first the manu- 
facturer will sell but few, and it is only when they become known that he is 
repaid for his outlay. 

605. Then, in fact, you consider that that protection is not too great, and that 
it should be extended to all models which do or do not contain human figures 
or figures of animals ?—Yes, I do. 

606. Have you turned your attention, not only to the term of the duration of 
such copyrights, but to the best plan of recording new designs and models in 
England ; for instance, by registration, by stamps, or by such other means as 
have often been suggested by different persons interested in the question ?—I 
have. I would suggest that offices of registration or depositories of original 
designs should be established in the principal towns of the kingdom, where 
artists or proprietors of new models should deposit a correct drawing or copy of 
that model, accompanied with a declaration or affidavit of the artist or pro- 
prietor, that it is really a new model, and is his property. With respect to the 
stamps or marks on castings taken from those models, the plan now adopted 
under the Act of Parliament is to stamp the name of the proprietor and the date 
in every such casting previously to publication for sale; but this mode is ex- 
tremely inconvenient, and it would be a great disfigurement for small castings 
of figures, or otherwise, to have so large-a stamp as would be required on them, 
It would, I think, answer the purpose better, if to every drawing deposited, a 
number were attached at the office; and that the manufacturer should be 
required to stamp his article with that number, and a letter which should stand 
for the name of the town in which it was registered, as A. might be London; 
B. Manchester; C. Birmingham, and so on. 

607. A kind of index, in fact?—Exactly; and by using the letters of the 
alphabet in the Roman, Italian and English characters, and those doubled by 
taking the capital and small letters, we should have 124 towns, many more than 
would be required for registration in the kingdom. In order to facilitate the 
understanding of these marks, it would be essential to the public that a key to the 
letters, that is, a list of towns and their distinguishing characters, should be exhi- 
bited in some public part of every office of registration. By that arrangement it 
would be easy to ascertain whether the models were really registered or not, 
which would be necessary to prevent persons from stamping their works without 
taking the trouble to register them, and from passing off copies of old models as 
new and original ones. 

608. Do you know whether such a mode of registration exists with respect to 
any original designs upon the continent ?—I have understood that such a mode 
of registration exists in France, by depositing drawings of models; but I believe 
the other part of the plan I have stated is new. 

609. The numbering and the alphabetical key to the register is your own 
idea ?—It is; the intention of that is merely to do away with the dishgurement 
of small castings by so large a stamp as would be required for a name and date. 

610. Do you not think there would be a great difficulty in protecting the 
copyright of models in cases not of an exact copy, but of so near an imitation 
that one might sell as well as the other; for instance, a figure of Apollo, by 
altering the posture in the slightest degree, or putting a different drapery upon ~ 
it?—I think a provision ought to be made to meet that. 

611, With regard to designs in jewellery, does the observation you made as 
to the additional costliness of articles of silver extend also to jewellery ?— 
It does. 

612. Then in England our designs in jewellery are as good at least as the 
French designs ?—They are superior. 

613. Is that in consequence of the better price paid to the artist by the manu- 
facturer ?—I am not prepared to say that generally, for the manufacturer is 
frequently his own designer. i 

614. Then 
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614. Then to what do you attribute the superiority of the English in designs 
of jewellery ?—To the superior encouragement afforded in England to the manu- 
facture of expensive articles in gold jewellery. ; 

615. Does it apply as much to the design as to the execution of the articles? 
—lIt applies equally to both. 

616. Then both the design and execution are superior in England ?—Yes, in 
articles of gold jewellery, but in imitative jewellery they excel us, for there is 
greater encouragement in France for the inferior classes of ornaments than there 
is for the real. 

617. In the inferior classes of French jewellery, are the designs better than 
in the inferior classes of English jewellery ?—They are. 

018. Therefore in this instance, as in the case of silver before mentioned, the 
arts extend lower down in society in France, and meeta lower class of consumers 
than they do in England ?—Yes; the propriety of the distinction that I draw 
between the qualities of the real and imitative jewellery of the two countries 
may be inferred from the circumstance, that immense quantities of gilt jewellery 
are annually imported from France, and but little or none in gold. 


Lune, 10° die Augusti, 1835. 


WILLIAM EWART, ESQUIRE, in tue Cuarr. 


Mr. Charles Harriott Smith, called in; and Examined. 


619. WHAT is your profession ?—Sculptor of architectural ornaments. 

620. Have you been long conversant with that branch of art?—I have been 
in it all my lifetime, and my father was in the same line. 

621. When you say sculptor of ornamental architecture, you mean the in- 
terior decoration of houses ?—More particularly the exterior in stone, and the 
interior in marble. 

622. Describe it as accurately as you can ?—Particularly such work as that 
about the exterior of the new National Gallery, on which I am now occupied ; 
it is that particular department which I principally profess. 

623. Do you mean the outside columns?—The capitals and other orna- 
ments. 

624. Architectural sculpture ?—Yes. 

625. Then in regard to the interior of houses, what do you do?—In a similar 
way; only that is generally in marble. 

626. Cornices of rooms? —No, my business is more decidedly in stone and 
marble ; small monuments for churches, ornamented chimney-pieces, &c. 

627. Do you find difficulty in procuring useful assistants in your part of the 
profession ?— No. 

628. Statuary forms part of your business in churches ?—Not figures or 
imagery, but monuments and ornaments connected with them. 

629. Do you find any difficulty in procuring useful assistants?—No great 
difficulty (of course there is a choice), provided I can afford to give them a fair 
remuneration. 

630. What are the ordinary wages of a clever person necessary for your 
assistance ?—According to their abilities, about 2/. or 31. per week. 

631. You design yourself ?—Yes, but I work a great deal under the direction 
of architects from their designs. 

632. Are there any schools or studios where students can obtain instruction, 
or practise ornamental drawing?—No national schools; a few private acade- 
mies. 

633. The work of the operative is purely mechanical ?—To a great extent. 

634. But would it be desirable that they should be instructed ?—Certainly. 

; 635. It depends very much on dexterity of hand?—A great deal decidedly 
oes. 

636. How far do you think instruction is necessary to such artisans >—I have 
always found those who can draw, if ever so little, are more useful and have the 
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preference. I was going to mention a case in point that recently occurred ‘to 
me; I sent my foreman into Yorkshire with work; on his arrival he found 
difficulties arose which he had not, nor had I anticipated, and by letter to me, 
illustrated by his sketches, he explained all that I could wish for. No one buta 
man conversant with drawings could have done that; similar circumstances are 
likely to occur to any man in business. . 

637. And such men obtain in consequence higher wages 7—Yes. : 

638. You think it very desirable they should obtain the means of instruction? 
—I think so. | 

639. What schools or studios are there for mechanics to obtain that instruc- 
tion and practice in ornamental drawing’—There are a number of private 
seminaries for drawing and modelling ornaments, and such as is established at 
the Mechanics’ Institute. a 

640. Are those schools tolerably furnished with the means of instruction for 
that particular object !--No, very insufficiently. 

641. How is the Mechanics’ Institute furnished !—I am not so well acquainted 
with it as to say if it is sufficiently. 3 

642. Do you think it desirable, to give it a more national character, that 
there should be instruction in those branches of the arts ?—Certainly. 

643. Do you concur in the opinion of the other witnesses that public exhibi- 
tions would be very important auxiliaries >—I have always considered them the 
best plan that could readily be put in practice for diffusing taste; I have found 
often among workmen a desire of going to those exhibitions, 

‘ 644. Among the workmen you employ do you trace any improvement ?— 
es. | 

645. To what do you attribute that?—To good practice and emulation among 
themselves. 

646. Do you include in that the opportunity of seeing works of art ?—Yes, 
the opportunity of seeing works of art, and the opportunity of practising upon 
works that are likely to improve them. 

647. Does the public demand for architectural ornaments increase ?>—I think 
it does, especially in my department. . 

648. Do you think you observe an improved taste in the public, as well as 
an improved capability on the part of the operative ?—Yes, I think so. 

649. In what branch of architectural ornaments are we most deficient in 
exactness?—-We are most deficient in the true spirit of the Gothic or old 
English style of carving; but what is strictly called architectural ornaments are 
more particularly a mechanical process, such as Corinthian and other capitals, 
friezes of regular proportional parts, &c.; but where trophies, draperies and 
those sort of things occur, they become more decidedly connected with the 
fine arts. 

650. Are the workmen less skilful in that branch than the mere execution of 
the mechanical part, such as the capitals of Corinthian columns ?—Certainly, it 
approaches nearer to a work of fine art, and hence becomes more difficult to 
execute. 

651. You find the want, in those instances you have mentioned, the effect. of 
want of instruction >—-Yes, certainly. 

652. Do wages increase pretty much in the proportion in which the operative 
is removed from mechanical labour towards the production of art >—Decidedly, 
those branches that are purely mechanical and depend much on accuracy of 
measurement, such as the execution of Corinthian capitals, are done by 
ingenious common workmen, if I may so term them; when they are employed 
on work nearly. approaching to fine art, which requires more study and mental 
comprehension, of course the men have better practice, and if they succeed they 
demand higher wages, and are entitled to it. 

653. Are the habits of the workmen in your branch of the art improved of 
late years, do you think ?—Materially, decidedly. 

654-5. To what do you attribute that?—I think much may be attributed to 
the change that has taken place of late years, by dividing those workmen who 
are fond of malt and sprituous liquors, from those who attend the coffee-houses 
and coffee-shops; the establishment of those shops seems to have separated. the 
two classes, which has, in my establishment, the effect, that the men who attend 
the coffee-shops seem to consider themselves belonging to a more respected 
class of society, and will not associate with those who go to public-houses. 
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656. Have you observed among workmen further removed from the mechanical | Mr C.H. Smith, 
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657. Do you think the cheap penny publications have had any effect on their 
habits, and have been in any way instrumental in improving their minds ?7—I 
do think so; most of my men take them in. . 

658. Do not you think, that simply in consequence of the improved habits of 
artisans in your branch of art, it is desirable to give them further means of im- 
provement, since their tendency is to a greater degree of refinement, and that 
they deserve encouragement by instruction, and opening public places of resort, 
where they will be made familiar with works of art ?—Decidedly ; I have heard 
them express a wish to that effect. 

659. Both for instruction and the opportunity of inspection of works of art in 
the National Museum ?—Yes. 

660. Do you think if they were freely opened they would frequent them ?—I 
think they would, and it would have a beneficial effect. 

661. You think more would frequent them ?—Yes. 

662. Have you heard stated by your own workmen any impediments in the 
way of seeing works of art ?—I have frequently heard them complain of that; 
and that the museums and exhibitions are not opened after their working hours, 
and that they have no opportunity of going to them, without not only having to 
pay for admission, but to lose their time, and of course it thus costs them much 
more than it does persons in easier circumstances. 

663. Then do not you think itis of very great importance that those col- 
lections of works of art, whose influence upon the labouring population you 
think would be so beneficial, should be accessible to them at times when 
they could be visited without any great pecuniary sacrifice on their part ?—I 
think it would be desirable; I have always considered that the best means of 
serving the industrious classes is to increase their means of serving themselves. 

664. Have you ever had occasion or opportunity of considering the state of 
the French nation as to ornamental designs?—I have visited most of the 
museums in France. 

665. Do you think the French superior or inferior?—I do not think them 
superior in designing. The French are more aware of the importance of employ- 
ing artists to design for their manufactures than the English are. 

666. You do not consider them superior ?—No. 

667. May not that be attributed to the greater opulence of England, that there 
is a greater demand in England for architectural ornament ?—No; I think that 
is not the case. What I have observed as to the comparative merits of the same 
description of works in the two countries, is this; I think ornaments are as well 
designed in England as in any country, but the French workmen, collectively, 
are better educated in art than the English workmen ; consequently the French 
artist has a greater facility of getting his designs well executed than the English 
artist. The French sip as a body, seem not to be so satisfied with inferior 
performances as the English are. 

668. You think there is more taste disseminated in that nation ?—Yes, 

669. Do you attribute this dissatisfaction with inferior art to any cause, to the 
education of the manufacturing people ?—I think it is owing to the manufac- 
turers themselves not being so well informed in those matters in this country as 
in France. | 

70. Do you think the proprietors or conductors of manufactories in general 
sufficiently educated in the arts ?—Whatever deficiency of taste is displayed in 
our manufactures, arises not so much from want of taste in artists to design and 
in our workmen to execute, as it does from want of study and education in the 
arts among proprietors and conductors of establishments wherein classical design 
and execution forms an important feature. I am also of opinion, that the public, 
as a body, are not yet sufficiently educated in the arts to discriminate between 
pure classical elegance and meretricious finery. I am alluding to the public as 
a body in this country; and the dealers’ study is not so much to improve the 
taste of the public, as to discover what goods will sell most readily, and produce 
them the largest profit. 

71. But the taste of the public must infallibly operate upon the seller?— 
Yes, decidedly. ° = | 
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672. A taste more refined would of course create a production more elevated? 
—Yes : 

-3. Therefore you think it not only essential to educate the manufacturing 
artist, but to a certain extent to educate the public ?—Yes; I think the one will 
come with the other. | 

674. You would probably consider open exhibitions would be an excellent 
means of educating the public too ?—Yes. 

675. Do not you think the style of ecclesiastical architecture and the constant 
presence of beautifully ornamented churches have had a great effect in forming 
taste in the Catholic countries 2—It would appear of Europe so, decidedly. 

676. Can you mention any particular instance of our manufacturers giving 
employment to artists ?—Coade & Sealey, the artificial stone manufacturers, for- 
merly employed some of our most eminent sculptors, among others, the elder 
Bacon and Rossi; Rundle & Bridge, the silversmiths, used to employ Flaxman, 
Stothard, Theed and Baily, all of whom were eminent in the arts, to design 
and model for them. Wedgwood used to employ artists of eminence also. At 
the time they employed these artists they were doing an amazing portion of 
business. From what cause I do not say, but most of those establishments have 
changed their system of employing artists of eminence, and they have since 
employed inferior artists, of course at much less expense. Whether that is the 
cause or not, I cannot undertake to say, but their business has certainly fallen off 
very much; they have now comparatively little or no business of any kind 
wherein the highest class of artists had been engaged, and the plan appeared to 
produce the most beneficial results to the proprietors. 

677. Are works of art sufficiently protected by copyright, or would you sug- 
gest any improvement in the law on that subject, or the application of the law? 
—They are not sufficiently protected, especially those departments of art which 
are more immediately connected with our manufactures ; I mean that which I 
profess. There is constant piracy going on, and in my own practice I may 
allude to it more particularly. It is impossible to protect myself sufficiently 
from it. Any original drawings or models, whenever I am out of the way, are 
liable, by workmen or others, to be pirated, and I have no remedy beyond that 
of discharging an otherwise valuable workman. 

678. Are you protected by any law at present ?—Not that I am aware of. 

679. You do not of course come under that law referred to at the last exami- 
nation ?—It never has been tried in court; I doubt if it might not come under 
that head, if it were tried; the copyright of the sculptor; the 38th and 54th of 
George III. is under stood in general not to include ornamental works of 
architecture. | 

680. Does the term “ invention in sculpture” occur in the Act ?—It does ; and 
if a case were to be tried, it would be very likely to take in all classes of sculp- 
ture; but the chance of recovering is too doubtful and expensive. 

681. It never has been tried —I believe not. 

682. You have not turned your mind sufficiently to the registration of inven- 
tions ?—No, I think some plan of that sort is wanted, but I have not turned my 
mind to it. 


George Foggo, Esq., Historical Painter, called in; and Examined. 


683. HAVE you turned your attention to the application of art to bronze and 
silver ?—I have been repeatedly employed to design for them. 

684. What is the state of that manufacture now in England ?—Exceedingly 
depressed. 

685. Can you tell us why ?—Principally, I should suppose, in consequence 
of the want of copyright, on which account the French have very greatly sur- 

assed us. 

686. What advantage have the French in the protection of copyright ’—In 
England at the present moment the uncertainty of recovering in cases of a piracy, 
and the great expense attending a lawsuit, make it almost impossible for any 
but men of great capital to undertake such works at all. When they are under- 
taken, as the sale is exceedingly limited, those articles are almost universally 
converted into silver. In France, in consequence of the cheaper law and the 
ereater facility of recovery, a much greater proportion or works of that nature 
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attending it, that where otherwise 50 guineas would be expended on a design, 
not more than 5/. would how be ventured by the silversmith. As, for instance, 
n one case where the amount to be expended on a piece of plate was 8001, 
I received 8 guineas for the design. In other cases, where the finished work 
would amount to 200 or 300 guineas, the utmost the silversmith could spend 
upon the design has been less than 5/. Ifthe copyright could enable the un- 
dertaker of such works to spread them to the amount of 20 or 30, he could 
then afford ten times more on the design, employing none but the best artists, and 
rewarding them liberally. 

687. The reason he does not extend the design to the number of 20 or 30 is 
because the design is pirated ?— Exactly so. 

688. What superior protection has the French artist? —I ascribe it to two 
points, the better definition of the law, and the cheapness of that law. 

689. What is the duration of its protection in point of time in France ?— 
I do not know. 

690. You know the fact that he is better protected ?—Yes. 

691. Have you any further information to give the Committee as to the law 
of copyright in France, and how it is made available to the protection of works 
of art?—I still think that the main advantage of the copyright in France 
depends on the circumstance of the cheap law. I was lately in court in a case 
where the sale of spurious works was most clearly proved. ‘The expenses, I was 
informed, amouted to 1002. and the award for the sale of five different and 
distinct prints was 15/. From what I recollect of such cases in Paris, I should 
say that the expense would have been under 15/., and the award might have 
been 1007. It is therefore in France worth while (particularly when we con- 
sider the certainty of recovery) for a man of talent to claim his protection. It 
would not be so in London; bronze and silver are the same kind of manufae- 
ture, I should say: in most instances bronze is first cast for the sake of the silver 
plate; that was the case with the celebrated Achilles’ Shield, by Flaxman. The 
original shield in bronze, most elaborately and beautifully finished, could not 
have been sold for much less, if any thing less, than the silver-gilt. But the 
taste is so much in favour of the more costly metal, that no one would give 
3,000 guineas for the bronze, when they could get the silver-gilt for 4,000 
guineas, although the value of the silver be not above 250. 

692. Was not the article more valuable in one than the other ?—I should say 
decidedly the bronze was most valuable, and I apprehend the taste of the 
public in that respect is deficient, inasmuch as gold and silver, having what 
I should term a positive colour, are less applicable to the works of art than 
bronze, and still more particularly marble. 

693. But there is this distinction between silver and bronze, that bronze 
is more a work of casting?—In fine works it is afterwards wrought up with 
great nicety by the chiseller; in the above case Mr. Pitts, a very celebrated 
artist, was employed for that purpose. 

694a. Have you turned your attention to the mode of protecting inventions 
and designs in bronze ?—I have. 

6946. Would you briefly mention such results of your observation and expe- 
rience as you think worth describing ?—I think, if it were worth the while ofa 
man of talent to claim his protection, it would be best carried out, according to our 
habits, by special juries. Under the present system this is much too expensive. 

695. Would you not propose that the jury to whom it was referred should 
determine, first, whether the person should have protection, and afterwards 
determine the length of the protection ?—I was only supposing a special jury 
in the case of a trial. 

696a. What did you mean bya special jury; did you mean a jury of artists?— 
{ would rather say a board of persons conversant with art, but subject like our 

juries to a challenge. 
696b. Something like a cour de prud’hommes, or a board of competent arbitra- 
tion ?—I think so, but doubt whether it would be right for them all to be artists. 
I also think that the period of the duration of copyright should be in proportion 
to the talent displayed and the importance of the object. Some cases might 
not deserve three months’ protection, others would require 50 years. Some 
things deserve also to be better protected than others, in consequence of the 
great facility of copying them. All works that can be cast. in plaster particu- 
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and vast expense, may be re-produced by the plagiarist in a few hours. Such 
circumstances prevent the application of first-rate talent to any such productions, 

697. You make the measure of protection depend on the talent of the artist? 
—In a great measure. a4 

698. Should you not also consider that it would be for the interest of the 
public, for instance in a very beautiful work, that such a board or special jury 
as you have mentioned should have the power of proposing, on the part of the 
public, to the artist, that his design should be bought up?—I should have no 
objection to that, but I have a very strong objection to the consideration of the 
interest of the public being paramount. The circumstance of the Americans 
giving to their citizens an exclusive privilege of copyright, takes away all energy 
and exertion from those citizens. It has become scarcely worth while for an 
American to produce a work of talent, when the bookseller can get them from 
abroad. for the price of a single copy. , 

699. Can you assign any other reason for the French superiority m designs 
in bronzes; do you think they are superior in the designs in silver ?—l am of 
opinion the French are superior to us in the accuracy of execution of their 
work, but not equal in fancy and imagination; I have myse}f been employed 
to design for a work that has been sent over to France to be executed, and 
the execution was exceedingly correct. 

700. You think the French understand the rules of drawing better than we 
do; their taste and their knowledge are more correct ?—I should speak rather 
in favour of their execution and knowledge than their taste; for works in 
metal we still prefer that of the early period of Louis XIV. as more free and 
effective. 

701. Was their some regard to cost when those things were sent to be 
executed ?—I believe it was matter of consideration, but I must say that the 
execution was exceedingly correct. 

702. Superior to what it would be in England?—By the same class of ope- 
ratives: you might get three persons in this country to do better; but on the 
average you would find 10 in Paris to one in London. 

703. To what do you attribute the superiority of the French in correctness 
of drawing ?—To the various schools of design established in every principal 
town, but more particularly in Paris. 

704. As to the schools in Paris, they are much superior to others?—The 
schools in Paris are so various, that I do not think that. any but a resident in 
Paris can fully understand the difference ; they consist of the Royal Academy 
and the government school of drawing ; of private schools under an eminent 
artist, and of subscription academies, with no other than mutual instruction. 
Having resided 17 years in that capital, and studied in one of their best schools 
and at the Royal Academy for eight or nine years, | am decidedly of opinion that 
private schools, under the most eminent masters, are greatly superior to any 
public establishments. The private schools are the original system of the 
instruction in France, as they were in Italy during its greatness. 

705. Are you speaking of the schools of the higher branches of art, or merely. 
for the instruction of artisans ?>—These schools are generally intended for the 
higher branches of art; but persons who do not evince talent of a high order, 
naturally fall into the employment of manufacturers. 

~06. But are there not schools especially for the instruction of manufacturers, 
of artisans intended to be employed by the manufacturers of France >—There 
is one. 

707. Is there only one in all France ?—One for Paris; each department has 
something like a school of that kind; [ am afraid it will be found they produce 
very little of that which may really be called talent. : 

408. Then in fact the French have no superior system of instruction to our- 
selves There is a national course of instruction very superior to the usual 
means in England; I mean those private schools. 

709. This is national instruction and private schools ?—It bears the most na- 
tional character of any. 5, ae 

710. Explain it?—Every man of talent, as an artist im France, is supposed to 
owe much of his reputation to the pupils he produces ; his object is to produce 
men of superior abilities, but the school gets popular and the system 1s so well 


understood, that the number of students becomes very great, and from their supe- 
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711. Then the government schools, you say, are of no use?—They are very 
nferior to the others in eae 

712. How can those be called national schools if they are only private esta- 
blishments ?—They are not government schools, but they have the spirit of the 

ountry in them much more than the government schools, for the government 
schools are founded on one system, and, with one or two exceptions, all follow the 
same course; they do not fall into the wants of the times and the people so much 
as the private establishments. 

713. How do you make out that those private establishments are national 
schools; if they are private establishments, they can hardly be called national 
schools?—I hope I have not made use of the term so as to bring it under the 
common English expression of national schools; I do not mean that they are in 
name national schools, but they are the schools that give a national character to 
the French artists; which character is materially checked by the control of go- 
vernment administration. 

- 714. Then there is no use in national schools in France ?—In France govern- 
ment interference in positive instruction is injurious. 

715. Where is the encouragement given to art in France ?—It is principally 
from the liberality of exhibitions, and most particularly of the libraries and the 
museums, The opportunities of study in the libraries and museums are far supe- 
rior to any thing in this country. I may mention in proof thereof that the 
works of Flaxman, of Mr. Hope, and the publications on Etruscan vases of Sir 
William Hamilton were shut up in private collections in England, and produced 
little effect on the public taste; but being placed in the libraries in Paris and 
other towns, where not only artists but the public had free access, the knowledge 
and taste of Flaxman and ihre became there generally appreciated, instead of 
being, as in England, confined to a few. A fine example of their museums was 
that of the French monuments, where, in appropriate halls, samples of French 
statuary of seven successive centuries, afforded an excellent opportunity of study- 
ing the taste and the history of the nation. That of mechanical machines is also 
of great utility. 

716. Then would you advise that there should be no instruction given to the 
manufacturing artist to that person who is to furnish designs for manufacturers, 
whether in tissues or metals, further than opening exhibitions in our towns gene- 
rally?—Museums, I apprehend, must be the permanent and all-important 
sources of taste. Public lectures on the great principles of design and taste may 
be advantageously added thereto; and from the necessity of the case, another 
country being so greatly in advance of us in those branches, schools for the in- 
struction of mere outline, and still more of the rules of perspective, would produce 
very great and beneficial effects. 

717. Then you do think so much may be taught in schools, as regards what 
may be termed the positive and true in art, perspective, anatomy and those 
things, which, not concerning taste and imagination, are founded on unchauge- 
able principles ?—I certainly do think that much advantage would be derived 
from instruction in the proper simple rules, without shackling the taste; but it 
appears to me that good taste is so essential to the interests of the community, 
that museums should be provided at the national expense; but practical skill, 
being an advantage of a more individual nature, ought rather to be paid for 
(moderately) by the individual. 

718. Is the public taste highest in England or France ?—The general taste is 
decidedly highest in France. 

719. You have also mentioned you consider superior taste and imagination 

» more frequent in England ?—I do. 

720-1. How do you account for the distinction ?—I think the arrangements of 
Louis XIV. and Colbert have placed such fetters on imagination, that the 
utmost that instruction can do in France is to inculeate fixed principles and 
precision of execution. 

722-3. Was there not a very material change under Napoleon; did he not 
throw open the public taste more than what you have stated ?—In the fourth year 
of the Republic, under the Convention, schools of various kinds were instituted. 
Exhibitions and prizes were also decreed on a liberal scale, but they were 
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ultimately counteracted by the re-establishment of the academy, similar 
to Louis ihe Fourteenth’s, and the occasional injudicious interference of the Em. 
peror. There has been no alteration in the academy of arts from 1800 till the. 
present moment, except the exclusion of foreigners from the prizes, and.a few 
minor bye-laws. 

>24. Do not you conceive that the fixed principles and correctness of execution 
are all that can be properly conveyed of instruction to an artist ?—They are all 
that can wished for when competition is encouraged. 

725. And without free competition art is stifled, therefore it is essential 7— 
Yes, absolutely essential. With regard to the departmental schools, if the ap- 
ponent of professors were popular they might do a deal of good; but when 

have seen an old man of 62 or 63 appointed to one of these schools, not for the 
good of his pupils, but to save him from starving, I cannot expect much good. 
therefrom; when I have known in the principal school for the mechanics of 
Paris, a man of the highest talent, M. Peyron, after 25 or 30 years’ exertions in 
the under professorship, superseded in his claim to the higher professorship by a 
friend of the minister, I find a total want of that principle, which free competition 
and proper elections would have carried out. 
+26.. The reason you think superior taste and imagination more in England, 
is on account of the restriction in France?—Yes, being under the minister of 
the interior, all follow one system and routine. In England, competition is 
created by commerce, which frequently brings a man from the humbler branches 
of manufacture to the highest stage of art, such as Martin, Muss, Bone, Bacon 
and Banks. 

727. In fact the French attempt to teach that which is probably not within 
the strict limits of teaching, and interfere a great deal too much ?—A great deal 
too much. 

728. But still you admit the propriety of teaching the positive, the undeniable, 
fixed and positive rules of art, such, for instance, as perspective, anatomy, pro- 
portion and perhaps botany, and those things which connect arts with manufac- 
tures, in which the principles are undeniable ?—I think it almost as necessary for, 
a people to possess a knowledge of those points as to know how to write; I con- 
sider it a second way of reading all the beauties and merits of nature. 

729. State the deficiencies both in England and France which exist ?—First, 
the deficiency of correctness of perspective, even where correctness of outline is 
otherwise generally attained; perspective is often little understood in other 
countries, but is particularly neglected in England. Secondly, a very imperfect 
knowledge of the history of the arts and of commerce, their effects on each other 
and on the state of nations, and thence false theories. 

730. What is the relative influence of the taste of Paris and London ?—That 
the taste of Paris spreads all over France almost like lightning, while that of 
London is very much counteracted by the different habits and influences of our 
commercial towns; for this very reason, museums exactly similar might be esta- 
blished in France without any material injury; but museums in England would 
be best under the direction of a general board, but modified by the management 
of men capable of applying them to local purposes. If the town of Liverpool 
had a museum, it certainly would not, if left to the management of a local board, 
he similar to a museum in Birmingham or Sheffield, and it would be right that 
they should not be similar. A knowledge of mineralogy might be exceedingly 
useful in one town, and perfectly useless in another. Objects of general utility, 
of general taste, such as fine representations of the most beautiful pieces of 
sculpture; objects of taste, such as vases and ornamental designs in general, 
might be exceedingly useful in them all, but each would superadd what was of 
local interest, in proportion to its connexion with different countries, and the 
manufactures on which it depended. 

731. Would you combine any thing like a central system with a local system, 
particularly adapted to the character of the place, where the different institutions 
were established ?—I think it most important that a local administration should 
be under a general control, or the control of a general board, in order to prevent 
local interests from holding too great an influence in the elections, and con- 
tracted views in the management; for I am greatly mistaken, if, under a well- 
controlled representative system, the arts are not capable of disseminating know- 
ledge in fifty ways that have never yet been attempted, and I am also strongly 
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the morals of the neople as well as of their intellect. I have no doubt that George Foggo, Esq. 
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esigns, and this is usually in proportion to the difficulty of copying them, as the 
njury of a deficient copyright is therein less felt. I should instance, particularly, 
he japan manufacture, where the designs are more exquisite than any thing pro- 
uced abroad. 
732. Do you attribute the excellence of design to the difficulty of copying ?— 
artly to that, inasmuch as it is an impediment to the plagiarist, and consequently 
protection to the original designer. 


733- You give the japan manufacture as an instance of that ?—In consequence 
f the difficulty of the manual operation itself, the thing is better protected, and 

ascribe it partly to the system of encouragement and competition established in 
he manufactures slichavlven the works in japan are, however, conspicuously 
efective in perspective. 

734- Do you mention this as an instance of the necessity of giving greater 
orrectness of design to our manufacturing artists?—To show that of all the 
branches that ought to be taught, that of perspective is one of the first, inasmuch 
s if is not readily to be obtained. 

735- Are there persons now employed in forming designs in japan as a busi- 
hess 7—No, not mere designs ; each manufacturer has his own designers and 
painters. 

736. Is designing now a trade by which certain individuals get their liveli- 
ood, that is, to furnish patterns to the manufacturers of designs in paint ?— 

believe not, at least in Birmingham ; what there may be in London I am not 
equainted with. 

737- You consider there is a deficiency in the production of designs from 
he circumstance of sufficient encouragement not being given to the instruction 
pf persons in designing ?—I consider in that particular line the designs are 
yery superior, but there are inaccuracies from want of instruction. 

735. Have you ever had an opportunity of comparing the japan of this country 
ith the French?—At some interval of time and distance I examined them 
Spestedly, but not lately; there are no French ones that can at all compare 
with ours. 

»739. Which have the superiority ?—Ours as far as possible ; the French would 
shun the competition, though many individuals in France are anxious to intro- 
yuce our japan articles into France at present. 


740. Do you consider the japan better, or is it for the sake of the design ?— 
consider we have the advantage in both ways; we are not equal in execution 
o the Asiatics, but superior in design. 
6h Have you had an opportunity of knowing the mechanics’ institutions ?— 

ave. } 

742. Would you consider the mechanics’ institutions the best medium through 
hich to establish this mode of instruction, with a better code of laws, if their 
political feelings would permit ?—Political and religious discussions are gene- 
ally excluded by the laws of mechanics’ institutes; but there is a strong aver- 
ion in the leading institutions to the Government having any thing to do with 
em. 

743- Our friendly societies are regulated by an Act of Parliament; if some 
Act of Parliament regulated the mechanics’ institutions, giving them corre- 
pondence with one in London, and an interchange of models and designs, would 
hat be a very good course ?—I am afraid sufficient attention has not been paid 
> the history of our benefit societies. I have not a doubt if those societies had 

isted without the late poor laws in England, they would have been so alike, 
0 perfect in their management, and so generally in use, that you could at once 
pply any thing by their means. 

744. These mechanics’ institutions would be so far more beneficial than any 
thool of design, that they would convey to pupils knowledge in chemistry or 
sechanics or design, according to their natural genius ; would that be better than 
pstricting a school to one pursuit ?—They would do exceedingly well if you 

uld manage the election of the professors; but in that case a member of an 

stitution is more likely to be elected than one not a member; it is therefore 
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local talent which gets the influence, which is not so good as a person confirmed 
by the approbation of a general board. 

745. The professors of those institutions might be subjected to the decision of 
a board in London, might they not 2—If the institutions would agree to that 
much good might be effected. | ; 

-46. The advantage mechanics’ institutions would derive from the parent 
institution is, they would collect a variety of models, which they cannot now 
obtain 7—Certainly. . 

747. Therefore in this country where you have three or four branches of trade 
carried on, in Manchester, and in some places almost every branch of trade, you 
would not confine it to a school of design only, but make it one branch of what 
would be a drawing class; those who have a taste of chemistry would be good 
preparers for the materials of printing, and so you would make it useful 7—Yes, 
Another way might also be easily accomplished, by placing museums under the 
direction of men capable of communicating instruction. 


Samuel Wiley, called in; and Examined. 


748. WHAT firm do you belong to’—Jennings & Betteridge, of Bir. 
mingham. 

749. Do you pursue the japanning trade 2—Yes. 

750. Have there been great improvements in that trade of late years ?— Yes. 

+51. To what do you attribute it 2—To the energies of Jennings and Bet- 
teridge: being men. of taste, and stimulating their apprentices and teaching 
them the art of drawing ; they have taken great pains. 
> 752. Youattribute the extension of their manufacture to that, instruction ?-— 

es. | 

753. Do you think further instruction is requisite?—I do; I think it is 
essential to form part of the education ; the art of drawing, whether they are to 
be japanners or any other art or trade, it is, I think, a great assistant. | 

754. In what particular branches of execution do you think they are deficient 
now ?—In perspective. 

755. In any other besides ?-—Generally in outline. 

756. Do you know whether the workmen themselves, if they could obtain 
public instruction, would feel it a benefit to their manufacturers and themselves? 
—I believe they would prize it much. 

757. Are the habits of such men now such as would induce you to suppose 
they would more highly value this instruction than many years ago?—I think 
they would. 

758. Their habits are improved ? — Yes. 

759. Have you had an opportunity of seeing that, so as to say if the exhibition 
of the works of art would be of use ?—I think it would. : 

“60. They would attend !—Yes. 

761. And take an interest in them !—Yes. | 

-62. Have you heard them express an opinion of that kind ?—Yes, frejuently ; 
our men have inserted works of art in the Birmingham Exhibition and other 

laces. 
F 763. Some of your artisans have contributed to exhibitions >—Yes. 

764, Are there any other deficiencies which you would wish to notice in the 
present works of the Japanners in which they want instruction ?—No, I think 
that embraces all that is essential. | 

765. Can you make any other suggestion which would increase your trade 
and encourage artists >—By improving the public taste ; the public taste is bad ; 
T could sell them the worst things, the most unmeaning, in preference to the 
most splendid designs and the best executions. 

766. To what do you attribute this defect in the public taste, and how would 
you remedy it ?—TI do not know by any other means than by the rising youth 
being taught the art of drawing and perspective. 

767. Do you mean the rising youth in our manufacturing towns ?—Yes. 

768. Those who devote themselves to manufactures ?—Yes; and public ex- 
hibitions would lead the public to view for themselves, and they would begit 
to form a taste in those things. 

769. Is this the result of your observations in Birmingham ?—I could fre- 
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quently sell bad articles, bad in execution and design, for the same money as I 
ould sell the best. 

770. You think that the means you suggest would increase the public taste? 
—TI do not know what else would; it would excite them to a spirit of inquiry. 

771. Has the public taste improved ?>—I think it has. ee 

772. And you think, as better things are submitted to them, the public taste 
will be improved ?—Yes, it will gradually supersede those awkward unmeaning 
designs which they have generally been accommodated with. 

773. Do you imitate the Chinese patterns?—No. 

774. Do they imitate ours!—No, they adhere to but one style of work ex- 
clusively, and that most beautiful in point of execution, but unmeaning as it 
regards design and perspective ; in fact, the designs are very bad. 

775- Is there any information you wish to give respecting the Chinese?— 
The materials they use I consider one great means of their goods looking so 
much better than ours; the material they use. Their material after it is laid on, 
whether it is gold or gold powder, is never varnished, and there is a degree of 
brilliancy and richness that never appears after it is varnished; we are obliged 
to vateich ours to preserve its colours, in doing which we lose a great part of its 
brilliancy. Some years ago we procured gold powder from China, and could 
make it appear of the same appearance as that from Canton, and we found it 
very valuable indeed for the purpose of imitating the Indian cabinets and the 
various articles we have to copy or to repair ; but there is a different appearance, 
as different as possible can be, between the Indian gold and gold powder, and 
that of British manufacture ; and the material they use for laying on the gold is 
different ; we are informed it isa gum extracted from trees, and when the parts 
are laid on they are the very same as though you cut small gold wires and laid 
them in, there is that prominence. ) 

776. It is more in relief ?—Yes. 

777. There is no impediment in procuring gold powder?—There is no trade 
in it; we only get it from one person. 

- 778. You could get it by sending to China?—It was accidentally we met with 
a party who had been an Indian merchant. 

779. Is it so dear ?—No, we found it much cheaper than ours; Mr. Jennings 
was about making a journey to Canton to procure some himself. 

780. Is it generally used, that gold powder ’—No, we cannot procure it. 

781. The Chinese prohibit the exportation of it from China, he they not ?— 
I believe so. 

782. Or is the importation prohibited here?—I do not know; we have ap- 
plied to various merchants for it; whether it is an article that never comes under 
their observation we do not know. 

783. Have you had it analysed ?—No. 

784. Could you not try the quality of it by taking some off a piece of work- 
manship in their trade?—No; we have endeavoured to procure more. 

785. Did you not analyse it then ?—No. 

786. You are not aware whether the difference arose from a combination of 
gold with other metals?—I think it is prepared by a chemical process, and I 
think also that it is from the compound that it is better ; very likely the metal 
with which they mix their gold is of a finer quality than ours. 

787. The Chinese have a great advantage in their gums >—Yes. 

788. Has the japan trade very much extended of late years ?—It has. 

789. Have our exports of japan articles increased ?—Generally gums, except 
to France, and there we send the best we make. 

_ 790. Do you send much to the United States ?—It is generally very common. 

791. To what countries have they increased lately ?—Principally for home 
consumption. 

792. Do you pay the persons who paint the articles by the piece generally 2— 
Yes, and ia de St the best of A by the nee ‘ R q 

793. How much do they earn by the week ?—We pay from 15s. to two gui- 


neas ; in some few exceptions we pay from three to four guineas and a half; one. 


we pay four guineas and a half; the only one. 
794. Are persons in your trade employed exclusively in drawing patterns ?>— 
_ No, some excel more in designing than others, the working men; every workman 
designs his own pattern. 


_ 795. 1s a good designer well encouraged ?>—He is the most valuable man. 
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796. By the manufacturer ?>—Yes, he is the most valuable manhe has. =», 
797. Is there any want of talent among designers, provided it were suffi-. 
ciently developed ?—There is a want not of talent but of facilities; good things 


to copy. ‘ . 
798. State why you think the French prefer our articles? —They are much 


better. 

799. It is the quality of the material, not the workmanship ?—Both material: 
and workmanship are better. . 

800. And the design too?—Yes. 

801. Your designs are superior ?—Yes, superior to the French in the japan 
trade, in characters and the beauty, and every thing. 

802. You state we are defective in outline and perspective; have the French 
the same defects ?—They do not seem to raise the japan trade to an art; they 
appear merely to daub it over and call it japan; there is neither design nor 
beauty of execution. . | 

803. Is it necessary for a person who designs to be acquainted with the ma- 
nufacturing branch of the business? —Yes, it is indispensable. 

804. Would it not be necessary that the artist should be instructed on the. 
spot?—No, I think not. ; . gi 

805. If it be necessary to combine the designing and manufacturing, it 
would be necessary to have a school to teach them: on the spot, would it not? 
—-No, we generally come at 12 or 14 years of age; if they have previously 
been taught drawing with perspective, it is a sort of tuition in the other 
branches; drawing and perspective are essential for them to be taught after- 
wards. . 

806. You teach them first of all drawing and designing, and then -manufac- 
turing >—Yes. 

807. You think the first branch may be learned in London or elsewhere, and 
the rest in Birmingham ? —Yes. 
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M. Claude Guillotte, called in; and Examined. 


808. YOU are a maker of jacquard looms ?—I am a maker of jacquard looms, 
and of all sorts of looms for silk manufacture, and of French bar looms, by Pre- 
maillerre, upon which (the bar looms) from ten to thirty ribands at a time may be 
manufactured, and the whole of the machinery conducted by a young man. Of 
those, I manufactured 150, at several times, and for several parties; and they 
were the very first ever introduced to this country, and for which machinery [| 
took out a patent. 

S09. Do you make them for cotton ?—No, I make none. 

810. Does not jacquard machinery adapt itself to all sorts of tissue ?—Yes, I 
made, three years ago, the most complicated machines ever produced in England, 
with 4,600 threads, at a cost of 501., and before it was put in order and set to use, 
it cost 100/.; it was for weaving napkins and table-cloths, which was all worked 
by one man. I also made many of the jacquard machines, with 1,600 to 1,700 
threads, for smaller table linen. Of late, 1am making j acquard machines by hun- 
dreds for all parts of England, where it had not been introduced before. For 
Yorkshire, I am particularly engaged at present making them for merinos and’ 
damasks, and the same for Bolton and Manchester ; I have agents in Manchester,. 
and Bolton district; and I have been engaged in making them at Coventry for 
riband. 

811. Can you give the Committee any information as to the number of 
jacquard machines in operation in this country 2>—From 7,000 to 8,000 jacquard 
looms. 

812. Has there been of late any great augmentation of the demand ?—There 


has been an extraordinary increase ; for the silk manufacture I receive, im Lon- 
| don, 
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lon, orders for 6, 8, 10, ata time; in Yorkshire, I receive orders for from 60 to 
80 at a time; and for worsted manufactures, the demand is also considerable. 
The demand commenced about 11 years ago, and has become much more active 
of late in Yorkshire; and yet, I was four years ago in Yorkshire, at Halifax, 
uddersfield, and the surrounding country, with an interpreter, taking with me 
half a dozen, and there was no individual willing to purchase one; and after my 
return, I received an order for one machine, in order to make an experiment ; 
it succeeded, and the consequence was, an order from the same individual, a 
Mr. Gill, to manufacture more than a 100 such machines, and there was a 
demand at any price from every body. These were to replace the old mechanism, 
which was employed in producing small patterns; those are principally used for 
aistcoats. 

813. Does the demand increase ?—The demand could not continue so great 
as it was; it was very great. There is still a demand, but principally for merinos 
and damasks. In Scotland I have an agent, but I do not do much, the price of 
the cards for the manufacture of Scotch shawls being too high. The difficulty 
of applying these cards to shawl-making is, that for the production of the beau- 
tiful pattern, 5,000 or 6,000 are required, which makes it too expensive a 
machinery. At Norwich, a good many were sold one or two years ago, but they 
are expensive, and it has prevented its being much applied to the silk manufac- 
ture. In Scotland, they use a draw-boy instead a jacquard to make the figure, 
to draw the threads that produce the figure on the cloth; in Scotland and Nor- 
wich, the number of pont which are necessary for the production of a figure 
make the employment of jacquard machines much more expensive. 

814. What are the average wages they obtain in the manufacture of your 
machines in London ?—Sometimes I employ foreign workmen, but they leave 
me when they can better their condition; and a good workman, such as I can 
employ, will get thirty shillings a week. 

815. Is the price greatest in England or in France ?—I think the price is 
cheaper here than it is in France, and I account for it thus: because I carry on 
the whole of the manufacture in my own workshops; while in France the pro- 


duction of a jacquard machine is divided among the workshops of several 


persons. 

816. Is there the same competition in England asin France ?—There are only 
two principal makers here, but the competition between those two is so great 
that the prices are kept low. 

817. Some have failed who make them?—Many inexperienced persons have 
made attempts, but have not been able to compete with those who had more ex- 
perience, and they have failed in producing the article as cheaply as we.. I 
employ about from thirty-eight to forty workmen, all in London. 

818. Is your trade confined to manufacturing machines, or do you give instruc- 
tion as to the pattern and reading and stamping the cards ?—I have aclerk who 
undertakes this latter department, and in my own house I give instruction on 
the subject. 

819. Will you explain what takes place in the adaptation of the design to the 
loom ?— First, the design or pattern to be made on the cloth is drawn on paper 
and produced for approbation; it exhibits on paper what it is intended to be on 
the cloth; as the threads are very minute, they are then as it were extended on 
another paper, the rule-paper, of a larger size, which shows the pattern as it 
were magnified, so as to place so many threads to the inch, perhaps 20, so that 
every square represents a thread. This is what the French call mise en carte, 
and in English put upon rule-paper. The next process the rule-paper under- 
goes is, to be read in, which transfers the pattern Rian the rule-paper, and pre- 
pares it fully for the stamping of the cards. The rest of the process is me- 
chanical, consisting of punching holes in the cards, according to the number 
required, and applying the card to the machine. In this mechanical operation 
I have seen 200 boys employed in weaving the richest figures in the loom. To 
so simple a principal in the process of weaving now reduced, that even boys of 
16 are set to weave the figures of so complicated a nature, as formerly would 
have required men of 20 or 30 years’ experience. 

820. In this process what is the difference between the French and English 
“manufacture ?—In some departments the manufacture is superior in England; in 

others in France. Plain silks, if manufactured with the same materials, the 
production will be.equal in England as in France; figured silks are equal, as 
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respects the mere manufacture ;. and there are two points of inferiority, the de- 
signing and the mise en carte, put in rule-paper. 

821. Have you observed any particular reasons for inferiority in England ?— 
One cause which has much struck me is, the very costly price of cards. In the 
woollen manufacture the cards which have been used for woollen goods have, as 
I have observed, been returned to the excise. A return of duty has been ob. 
tained. I think that if the same thing were done with the jacquard cards, it 
would have a tendency to diminish the price. Though, generally speaking, the 
price is about equal in the two countries ; yet in the reading the designs there 
is this enormous difference ; the average price in France is three francs, or half- 
a-crown sterling ; in England, the price was a long time 15s.; it came down to 
10s., and I now charge 8s. per hundred. I attribute that to two causes: the 
presence of silk manufacturers, which has created a greater competition, and a 
greater necessity for activity. 

822. This activity commenced in 1823 ?—Yes; but since 1826 the activity 
and competition were very greatly increased. The consequence of this compe- 
tition has been also the introduction of a great many French diers to settle here. 
The French designer understands the mise en carte (putting on rule-paper) better 
than the English designer; and the French metteur en carte understands design 
better than the English metteur en carte. The great reason that occasions this 
great difference between the metteurs en cartes and designers of England and 
France is, that the designers themselves are obliged to put it on the rule-paper, 
and previous to that go through every branch of the business (including the 
weaving), and this is undoubtedly the cause that they are more perfect. 

823. Do they design better in France than here ?—I do not mean to say that ; 
but there is a much greater number of designers of the same capabilities in 
France than here. In consequence of the encouragement the French designers 
receive, they are as well more numerous as more talented in their science, in 
common ; although there are individuals in England equally as clever, and with 
a profound knowledge of their art. 

824. Is the designer and the metteur en carte the same person ?—-The artist 
who draws the designs at Lyons is the artist generally employed to transfer it 
to the lined paper. This person, whom I consider the metéeur en carte, is only 
employed in that; he is inferior here. In Lyons, in a great number of 
instances, there is never a design drawn at all; but the first production of the 
design is on the lined paper. The metteur en carte is himself an artist. It is 
in the connexion between the arts and the manufactures that we are inferior. 
In France a manufacturer employs from three to four artists, and in England 
one artist supplies eight to ten manufacturers. 

825. What is the difference in the wages of an English and a French artist 
employed in painting the patterns on the ruled paper ?—I have long endeavoured 
to obtain such an artist from France, and I think if I could obtain such a one as 
I desire, it would answer my purpose. An indifferent artist of this sort may be 
obtained for 50/. a year, but there are men whose services are worth from 400/. 
a year, or even a share of the manufacture. The sale of the fancy trade entirely 
depends upon the taste and abilities of the designer. In France there are often 
only one or two artists who are paid, and largely paid, who get from 180/. to 
2001. a year, but there are several who give their services for the instruction 
they receive. The metteur en carte ought to be well instructed in designing. 
He ought to be also well acquainted with manufactures in theory and in prin- 
ciple. They are so at Lyons, but they are not so in this country. 

826. Wheu was the jacquard loom first adopted at Lyons ?—After the Revo- 
lution. Before the invention of the jacquard machine, eight or ten years were 
required to make a good workman; afterwards six months were sufficient. For 
10 years after the discovery, the machinery remained with very little influence, 
but designers increased with the introduction of the machine. 

827. Was the secret of the jacquard machine long kept in Lyons?—It was 
kept, and it was not kept; the machine was not originally of great value, 

828. At what time did it come into activity at Lyons ?—From 1808 to 1810 
the machine was brought into activity, but at that period it was very imperfect. 
In 1814 it was much improved, and in 1815 it was fairly established. 

829. Did not the French manufactures materially improve by the jacquard 
loom, and gain great advantage by it before other nations ?—When France pos- 
sessed the monopoly of the jacquard machine it gave her great advantage in 
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sther countries; but since it has been introduced into many other countries, 
rance has only by great exertions produced better and cheaper than they. 

830. Is there a school of design at Lyons ?—Yes. 

831. In consequence of the discovery of the pervert, have there been any 
hanges in the school of design at Lyons?—The young artists have since the 
iscovery particularly turned their attention to the mise en carte. There has been 
every augmentation of such young artists; indeed there were no such artists 
before ; for it was found requisite to set up jacquard machines in the school of 
design. This lasted two or three years ar as they now obtain the required 
knowledge of the loom out of the school. e discovery of the jacquard loom 
infinitely cigs pe the number of young artists, who devoted themselves to the 
mise en carte. The great advantage of jacquard machinery is this, that it enables 
that to be done in a few weeks, which before occupied months; and that the 
change of a pattern formerly was a long, laborious and costly affair, and now it 
is a very simple one, and may be done in a few minutes after the completion of 
the reading and the stamping of the cards. 

832. What do you consider the best means of instruction for the purposes to 
which you have been referring ?— In France, in ordinary cases, our artists receive 
six months’ instruction in the theory of the manufacture before they are called 
into the field of practice, after they have been instructed in the school of design 
at Lyons; or artists, during their instruction, must pass two hours a day to 
understand the theory of the application of the design relative to the machine. 

$33. Are there not instructors in Lyons who give private lessons to artists, 
particularly with respect to the mise en carte'—There are private instructors 
who give those lessons in the school of design at Lyons; they also give instruc- 
tions in the mise en carte, making thcir talent practical. 

834. How many jacquard machines are there in this country ?—From 7,000 
to 8,000. 

835. Are the English in the habit of copying the French designs ?—The 
English copy the good French, and the French copy the good English. 

836. What are the best English designs?r—The best are those in cotton 
oods. 

. 837. Can the designers for the cotton trade in England design equally well 
for the jacquard BS ?—They do not understand the mise en carte. 

838. Where do the English obtain such knowledge, enabling them to make 
good patterns in cotton ?—The English designers, who make these good designs 
in cotton, are instructed at Manchester and elsewhere, but the number is not 
ereat; for the drawing of silks, Mr. Adams and Mr. Perrin are good, and there 
_ are four or five inferior. 

839. You sometimes make good copies from English patterns for the Spital- 
fields looms ?—Yes, many from the English printed muslins, but it requires 
taste and knowledge to arrange them. 

840. The French manufacturer can come with patterns every year to England, 
bringing with him patterns on the material; not only designs on paper, but on 
the material; whilst the English manufacturer only brings it on the paper ?>— 
Yes; the cause of that is, the French manufacturer employs weavers who are 
solely engaged in the production of patterns, and as the pattern on the tissue 
cloth shows more distinctly the effect than the drawing on paper, it gives them 
an advantage in the market. 

841. Do you know any one who collects English patterns, takes them to the 
continent, and brings the continental patterns to England ?—There are indi- 
viduals who are engaged, and who collect at Paris the patterns in vogue there, 
which they bring and dispose of in England, and they also carry to the con- 
tinent such patterns as they can collect here for the purpose of sale. These 
only serve as mere ideas; in the execution of the working drawings the French 
improve upon us. 

842. If there were a school of design established in London, what do you 
think would be its influence on English manufactures?—My opinion is, its 
effects in three years would be so to equalize the manufactures of the two 
separ sags so that the country in which they were produced would not be recog- 
nizable. 

843. Is the jacquard machinery applied to other raw materials besides silk ? 
—lIt is applicable to every thing which is figured or flowered, every thing that 
can be woven, The jacquard is applicable to every species of tissue to which 
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a loom can be applied, even to straw hats, horse-hair and wire, and every other 
species of web. 

844. What are the principal difficulties in the way of improvement in the silk 
manufacture ?—The first is the high duty on paper. The high price of. paper 
has this injurious effect, that the manufacturer is very unwilling to change his 
patterns. There is a difference between the cost in France and England; it is 
as one to four. ¢ 

845. Is the English card here inferior to the French?—The English is su- 
perior, but that makes little difference, because it is never worn out, a new 
pattern being always introduced before the cards are worn. The two disad- 
vantages, I consider, are these: the higher price of the cards, and the inferiority 
of the metteur en carte. 

846. Do you attribute the difference to the excise duty on paper in England? 
—Much of that difference I attribute to those causes. Much of the difference I 
attribute to the excise duties; but I consider the great impediment the 
inferiority of the English artist in the mise en carte. 

847. Have you an opportunity of knowing whether the English manufac- 
turers recognize their inferiority, and would be willing to do what depended on 
them for its removal?—I have had frequent opportunities of conversing with 
them on the subject, and I think, when they see the difference it produces in 
the work, they would do so after some time. 

848. What is the difference as to the dying, if your attention has been called 
to that subject ?—I think, in a great many cases, where there is an apparently 
greater beauty in the French dies, they are much less permanent than those of 
England, and I have seen many examples where, after a few weeks’ wearing, the 
French colours have wholly faded. 


Gentlemen, 


Havine answered thus to the best of my knowledge your questions, I take the liberty 
of making the following few remarks about designing and mise en carte; for as this is the 
very head part of all that belongs to the weaving department, and at the same time is the 
very least cultivated in this country, it is before any thing else the most worthy of your 
attention and consideration. For ‘as long as this part of the manufactory is not highly 
improved, and proper schools for design and mise en carte erected, and children, who already 
have acquired the practical and theoretical part of weaving, are engaged and trained up in 
this art, France will always have to boast over England of the honour of sending more fancy 
patterns, and finer and more beautiful workmanship, and, in fact, brought to the highest 
perfection. But, on the contrary, if it should meet with your Honourable Committee’s 
approbation, and get the least encouragement to bring it into fulfilment, and to get. such 
schools erected in some quarter of Spitalfields, or its arrondissement, there is no doubt 
whatever in a very short time the English manufactures will soon rival, if not altogether 
equal, the French manufacture, and thus throw off the shame of seeing foreign manufacture 
surpass the English in quality and superior workmanship. 


Your very humble servant, 
Claude Guillotte. 
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Mr. John Henning, called in; and Examined. 


849. HAVE you been in the habit of executing works in relief for a consider- 
able time ?—Yes. 

850. You executed the frieze on the entrance over the gate-way at Hyde Park 
Corner, and the frieze on the Athenzeum ?—Yes, in conjunction with my son 
John, who had contracted with Mr. Burton to do that work in 1827, which was 
followed by the frieze of the Athenaeum, which was a selection from the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon. On both friezes the design was drawn upon the stone 
and cut without the usual process of pointing. These were our first works of 
the kind in stone. Previously I had been engaged principally in drawing and 
modelling, and our first work in intaglio was the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
which was begun in 1816, and finished in 1822. : 

$51. Have 
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851. Have you ever had occasion to consider the subject of copyright '—Yes, I Mr. John Henning. 
have, but I have only to tell the Committee of the difficulties which we modellers . 
and sculptors experience; I do not feel that I dare presume to propose aremedy, 37 August 1935. 
though I may notice the evils which I have suffered. 

852. State them as clearly as you can?—I have brought a specimen of the 
frieze of the Parthenon engraved on slate in intaglio; I have also brought a cast 
of this intaglio in plaster, and another, broken, in the way in which it appears 
now in the museum ; the intaglio is the matrix from which these casts have been 
taken; previous to engraving the intaglios, careful drawings were made from the 
mutilated marbles, and the deficiencies were made good to see the effect, and then 
they were transferred to the slate in the opposite direction, that they might be 
right when cast. 

853- You were going to state the difficulties which these specimens were to 
elucidate ?—Yes, as soon as the casts are issued, whoever lays their hands on them 
may with very little trouble, take moulds in sulphur, wax or plaster, and mul- 
tiply them to any number. 

854. You consider that the law does not afford you protection ?—There is no 

protection, as I understand, but in an action at law. The thing appeared so 
unmerciful to me, to lay hold of a poor man to raise an action against him, that 
I never could think of doing that. It struck me that if there was any thing like 
a committee of art in London that could be appealed to, to identify where a 
spoliation or theft of this kind had taken place, it might be much cheaper than 
law. 

855. Aspecies of arbitration committee ?—Yes, for any gentleman who knew 
any thing about it could detect those thefts readily. 

856. Have you ever thought of the subject of registering such works ?—I 
always have understood by the law, that if you put your name and date it 
was sufficient, but I think such property as much my own as my clothing, and 
no one has any more right to appropriate it, than to claim my personal tathar 
without remuneration. The originals exist in the museum, open to all who may 
desire to make studies from them, without condition, but compliance with the 
economical arrangements of that institution. This would be. fair and honourable 
strife, who could do best ; but what hand or heart can contend with the covetous 
and unjust, who, by the cunning labour of a few days can contrive to rob me of 
years of life, and scatter over the whole land the deteriorated casts of my works, 
much to my prejudice as an artist. 

857. All you, want is a cheap tribunal ?—That is the very thing wanted. 

858. Have you suffered from your own works being infringed upon ?—Yes, 
very much indeed. 

859. Can you give any remarkable instance ?>—I can; within the last six 
months, a man, without giving me his address, wrote to me twice, and put me 
to the trouble of writing to him; at last I got a third letter, giving particular 
orders to make them ready. I took it to be some gentleman; at last I found 
after I had packed them up by a given day, I found he had gone to a person who 
was in the habit of furnishing people with them, and he never came near me, 
Nothing would do in that case but an action at law, therefore I preferred rather 
putting up with the loss. 

860. You submitted silently to the inconvenience rather than encounter ano- 
ther ?—I cannot blame any body for that but myself. 

861. Then he pirated your works in this case ?—No, I could not call this piracy, 
but rather resetting, for he went to the pirate who served him with my stolen 
goods; but many have pirated them, and continue to do so. j 

862. You felt you could only have recourse to an action at law?—I never 
understood that I had any other recourse than that. 

863. Why had you not ?—Because of the expense, and I could not think in my 
heart of prosecuting a person, probably without a shirt, who perhaps did it from 
poverty; I could not proceed against him, 

864. You are a self-taught artist?—I do not know what to answer to this 
question ; however I have not had any thing like what may be called regular 
instruction inart. In art, as in every profession, the master, in many cases, can 
only be considered as the finger-post which points the road the pupil must goon 
to the place; the pilgrim, creeping or running, must exert himself to the end of 
his journey, otherwise he will never arrive there. | 

865. Do you think instruction in the arts generally, in a national point of 
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Mr. John Henning. yiew, is advisable for persons acquainted with the manufactures of this country ? 
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—I think, in the present state of society, as there are so many means of indi- 
viduals to be instructed, that I do notsee that the interference of the Government 
would do much good. The one great good that an academy or school with a 
good museum would be, to give facility to study to the willing, who are often 
prevented from advancing in their pursuits by the difficulty of access to proper 
models. I would propose a voluntary subscription museum, conducted by a 
committee of the subscribers, in piaces where these were to be found, furnished 
with models of every description, particularly all mechanism of every depart- 
ment of manufactures, every kind of fabric of cloth, plain and ornamented, or 
coloured, and if possible the mechanism by which it has been done. A museum 
of this kind, with proper regulations, under the care of a person or persons 
qualified to make it useful, under the control of a committee, would be of much 
use in promoting skill in art and science in design, whether it were the highest 
branch of art or the more common, where the artisan plans to combine beautiful 
forms with various colours in fabrics of cloth; in short, in every profession it 
would be of use that the operator should be able to draw any thing which may 
occur in his profession; the surgeon, by drawing and modelling, would acquire 
amore correct notion of the position of the localities of the veins, arteries, &e. 
of the human bedy, and so with every art. Drawing and modelling give great 
power of description. I think society ought not to trouble the Government with 
things which it can so easily do itself; and done in this way, I think that it 
would have the best effect; while it would be a proper stimulus for the improve- 
ment of talent, it might bring to light the more rare and superior minds, and lead 
to the existence of a general true taste in the decorative arts. The carpenter 
would study what related to architecture ; the geometrical construction of roofs, 
centres for bridge-building, &c.: the cabinet-maker would be engaged also in 
straight-line drawing, construction and the ornamental parts of his. art. 

$66. The question referred to art rather than manufacture !—Every man who 
follows any profession should have something of drawing relating to his profession ; 
and a workman, such as a jeweller, ought to be a draftsman, for he in fact does 
not work by the square and the compass, but by the eye; therefore he should be 
taught drawing, 

867. You think the principles of drawing should be united in some way with 
elementary education ?—Yes, with every profession, and the weaver as much as 
any ; most of the weavers of my native place, Paisley, used to draw their own 
patterns, and many of them could do their own paging © The drawings, in many 
cases done by themselves, were transferred to the cloth by what they.called 
“reading it on the holly brod,” which seems to me to correspond with the mise 
en carte of the French. At that time (40 years ago) many could mount their own 
webs ; now from the division of labour this has become a separate business. 

868. How did you obtain the original casts from the Elgin Marble, from which 
you made these smaller easts?—When I arrived in London in 1811, through the 
introduction of Mr. Murray, brother ef the Lord Advocate, | was introduced to 
Lord Elgin, who gave me permission to draw from the marbles. He told me it 
was requisite for a member of the academy to give a recommendation. His 
Lordship entered my lodgings one morning with a gentleman of the academy, 
who after examining some of my drawings, medallions, busts, &e. spoke in very 
complimentary language of them. Lord Elgin said that I was desirous of being 
allowed to draw from themarbles ; the gentleman answered in great earnestness, 
“To allow Mr. Henning to draw from the marbles would be like sending a boy 
to the university before he had learned his letters ;” a few minutes after, they left 
me a little surprised. However, within a quarter of an hour his Lordship 
returned, and told me that I might begin to draw whenever I thought proper. 
Such was the origin of my studies from the Greek marbles. They were not in 
the British Museum then, but in a temporary building at Burlington House, 
Piccadilly. He gave me permission to draw, with this proviso, that | was not to 
make any publication without his permission, which I very willingly assented to. 
They were afterwards moved to the museum, and I got permission of the museum 
to continue my drawings there. : 

869. From whom ?—The officer of the museum, Sir Henry Ellice ; he was then 
Mr. Ellis. 

870. Did you at that time take any moulds ?—No; for I still felt that with 
regard to Lord Elgin, I had no liberty to make any publication without his per- 

mission. 
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mission. Then, on their being introduced at the museum, I asked my friend, 
Mr. Horner, who was then living, if he thought the museum would allow me to 

ublish them. He said he thought there would be no difficulty. I wrote to Sir 

enry Ellis, who said there would be no trouble from the museum. I proceeded 
with my drawing, and afterwards several gentlemen asked me to make small 
pieces in ivory ;—and that is a cast of one I have brought.—[ Zhe Witness refers 
to a specimen on the table in white enamel glass.|—I found in working on a round 
surface the seulpture in ivory, that every time I touched it the tool left a mark, 
and when I tried to make it smooth, I found, on account of its smallness, 1t was 
like labour in vain. I then thought that I could produce a better work by 
intaglio engraving; for by working hollow I found that I could introduce the 
veins and other minute work in intaglio, which must have taken immense labour 
upon the ivory. : 

871. From whom did you receive encouragement to proceed with this work ? 
—I was doing some modelling for the Duke of Devonshire, and the late Princess 
Charlotte, Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Rosslyn, &c. &e.: they had seen my 
drawings, and some expressed a wish to have some pieces of the frieze of the 
Parthenon in ivory, from seeing my drawings, which were done eight inches 
high, being one-fifth linear measure of the originals; the intaglios are one- 
twentieth of the originals. 

872. How did they become cast and sold cheaply to the public in this shape? 
—I cut them under this impression, that I could do them better on the slate. I 


first apne the frieze of the west end of the temple, the entire composition of. 


which is horses and cavaliers, some dismounted. 

873. In casts ?—In the sculptures of the west frieze we have but one picce of 
marble, No. 47; it is the first piece from the salient angle of the north-west corner ; 
it was taken out of its ease in my presence, and although I protested against it in 
very good humour, it was laid upon the ground under a window which admitted 
a considerable quantity of water upon it, for two winters; it now exhibits marks 
of the ravages of our climate on marble. 

874. ag this size ?— Yes, my reductions are the 20th part of the size of the 
original. 

375. Who were the principal buyers of the casts ?—The Duke of Devonshire, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke of York and George 1V., with other nobles, 
gentlemen and ladies. 

876. Have you found the sale for them extend through other classes of society? 
—No, not general. 

877. Do you consider that you would have had a great number more pur- 
chasers for those articles if the law had protected you as fully as it ought to do 
in your original design ?—I have no doubt at all about that. 

578. Do you believe the public demand for those articles is almost unlimited, 
if the people had free scope for them, by giving the artisans the opportunity of 
seeing beautiful specimens of art, and protecting the artist when, by his original 
invention, he has discovered any way of promulgating it?—No doubt of it; I 
made no secret of it, | would not find fault if he copied; but it is another thing 
to take my labour. 

87y. Your labour in this instance consisted in filling up the defects which had 
been created in the frieze of the Parthenon, and re-forming them on that scale? 
— Yes. 

880. And this, like many other inventions, has been pirated, and you have 
not been protected from the expense of bringing an action at law, which the 
statute gives you, and also from the want of a tribunal of ready access ?—~That 
is precisely the case. 

881. Have you had experience in taking casts from larger statues in wax ?— 
They could be taken of any size; but I have not had experience in larger ones. 

882. As tothe comparative expense of wax and plaster, considering the injury 
that may be done to the marble by taking frequent casts in plaster, have you 
any thing to state ?—I apprehend that plaster is more proper than wax for that 

urpose. 
' $83. Have you never known the surface of the marble injured ?—That must 
be by a person who has no knowledge of the thing, if they injured it. | 

884. Have you heard complaints of artists, that the fine mellow colour which 
is given to the marble, was liable to be injured by taking casts in plaster ?—No, 
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it will be cleaner; the plaster is a very cleansing thing, it takes off every kind of 

dust, and a good deal of dirtiness it will remove. =e 
885. Would not the taking casts in plaster frequently tend to slightly alter the 

colour of the marble?—I dare say it might, but if done by one who really under- 


- stood what he was doing, I would not fear any danger. 


886. Would that be the case if casts were taken in wax ?—-I apprehend that 
it would be impossible to take a good cast in wax from marble. 

887. Would it be impossible to take a good one from the smaller bronzes, for 
instance ?—If it is a mould in separate pieces, it is almost impossible you can 
make portions of a mould in wax; but to make a mould of. an entire head or. 
figure, I think it is impossible to make a good thing of it in wax. | : 

888. Do you apply that remark to small works of art >—Small or large; if you 
use the wax for taking a mould from the round, it is generally done by pressure 
(unless it be bas relief); with wax you could not make it good. ? 

889. But considering always the great importance of giving the most extensive 
circulation to the finer works of art, do you not think it desirable that some ex- 
periment should be made, as to the possibility of taking casts in wax, witha view 
to the prevention of injury to the marble ?— Certainly. 

890. And that the circulation of works of art of the first class would tend 
generally to improve the taste of the people ?—I have no doubt of that. 

891. You would think it advisable to engage every means by casts of giving 
every facility to try different materials (provided they did not injure the statue), 
in order to circulate the knowledge of the beauty of the original ?—Certainly ; 
but I apprehend we have nothing to compare with the plaster of Paris. I would 
just say as to arts in general, that it would be well if we were to adopt the plan I 
did with the Atheneum and the facade of Hyde Park Corner, I mean cutting it 
on the stone at once. We generally take a model and draw out by points that 
which is cut in stone. Now thisshows the great advantage and the propriety of 
having the drawings in the first instance; every practical man, if he is inclined 
himself, should not only be able to draw things connected with his art, but if he 
eannot make his tools he ought to be able to direct them to be made. 

8y2. Supposing the labouring stone-mason were instructed in the principles of 
drawing, one might suppose it would tend to encourage original works of art, and 
produce much more accurate copies of the finer ancient works of art?—No 
doubt; it would not at all injure those who choose to make gods and angels, or 
make their works for the drawing-rooms or cabinets. There are a certain sort of 
minds that follow their own track; if I had had the opportunity of a school, or 
rather museum, I would not have been an artist, but a mechanist or engineer ; my 
pursuit in early life was geometry and mathematics, and their application to archi- 
tecture, carpentry, mensuration, navigation, Kc. 

893. In your own case, have you had reason to regret the non-existence of such 
a school ?—Yes. | 

894. What means were adopted to preserve the frieze of the Atheneum and 
Hyde Park Corner, from injury from the atmosphere of London ?—It was waxed; 
I adopted it from a circumstance I met with 10, or 15 or 16. years ago; on my 
arrival in London, wherever I went, I was careful to examine the condition of 
stone buildings. The state of the wall of Somerset House towards the river attracted 
my attention ; I saw something projecting from the stone, which on examining I 
found to be a shell, and I could not help reflecting that this could not have grown 
out of the stone, but the wasting of the stone must have exposed it, as. the projec- 
tion of the shell was at least half an inch. I concluded that Portland must be 
very liable to destruction, from the moisture to which it was exposed in this 
place; from this I was induced to notice, in some places, where the builder had 
not been careful to lay the stone according to what is called its bed, that it some- 
times split with the lamina, and fell off in large portions when the lamina stood 
perpendicular. When I first went to see the facade of Hyde Park, I was sur- 
prised to find the cornice in some parts in a state of decay, although not three 
months from the chisel. J noticed something like erystals of common salt at a 
place where the stone seemed in rapid decay. I tasted the crystals alluded to, 
and they appeared to me the taste of common salt ; thinking upon this, I thought 
it no longer any wonder that Portland stone should be so soon in a perishable 
state; on this account I suggested doing it with wax. It was also my intention 


tohave suggested the propriety of doing the top of the gate with the wax, —_ 
: where 
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here it was covered with metal, which I imagined might prevent the moisture 
om getting into the stone, and thus have a tendency to secure the durability of 

e building; but the fear that such an advice might have been reckoned fishing 
pr a job, 1 had not hardihood to propose it. It will soon be seven years since 

efacade of Hyde Park and the Athenzeum friezes have been finished ; it. would 

curious to inspect them to find which has best succeeded, or if either in 
reserving the stone. 

895. Were you the author of the mode adopted for preserving the frieze 
lluded to ?—I do not know if any other person had done it, but the first expe- 
iment I made was ona piece of polished marble ; 1 took wax and made a stripe 
‘ross it with a hair pencil; I contrived to warm it until the marble absorbed 
re wax, and left none on the surface. Then I mixed wax with a little turpen- 
ne, and I found that it went in further, but I found the wax went one-sixteenth 
fan inch into the marble. I put it on the top of the house for one winter; I 
und in the spring the polish was all off the marble, except where the wax was; 
iat convinced me it must be of some use; and just about the same time I was 
mployed to do a medallion of my friend Dr. Adam Ferguson, to be placed on 
is monument. I asked if the family would allow me to do it with wax; it was 

piece of very beautiful statuary marble. I did it in this way, and Lord 
Burghersh having called on me and looking at it, he asked me where I got such 
marble. I told his lordship that I had saturated it with wax, under the impres- 


ion that it would preserve it in the open air; 1 showed him the piece of marble 


yn which I had made the experiment, and it arose from that circumstance. 

896. Does it give marble any unpleasant gloss or polish ?—No; it makes it 
ike the finest preserved old marble that ever was seen. 

897. How.do you apply the wax to the marble?— We warm the wax; we 
ave the marble warm also, and I take off any thing that is upon the stone, and 

ave nothing but what is within the stone. 

898. You warm the whole bust or statue ?—Yes; and have my wax as warm 
s I can have it, and take the best means to get off the superfluous matter; I 
ake it off with soft cloth, or with cotton. 

899. You also dissolve it in turpentine ?— Yes; but it goes in so far, the wax, 
by itself, that it is hardly worth while; I believe wax is almost indestructible in 
he open air. 

900. Do you think it is better without turpentine ?—The turpentine makes it 
hinner, mr it goes further into the stone; but I think if it goes in a sixteenth 
»f an inch, it would prevent the water getting into any stone, 

go1. If it were a large statue, would it answer to have the turpentine dissolved 
nd put on the whole statue ?—I would begin at the top of the head of the statue, 
nd have the wax as warm as I could have it, and have heated irons, so that I 
ould without touching the statue let it come down until it came to the bottom, 
nd you must have it clean. 

902. Is it fine white wax?—Yes; but I suppose other wax will do it very 
ell for defending stone ; the white makes the least change of colour. 

903. What do you consider the great advantage of this application of wax to 
iarble ?—It was, as I conceived, that the water getting into the stone, froze and 
estroyed it. 

go4. You consider the great advantage of your discovery is the preservation 
f the material?—That was my impression; I do not know if it deserves the 
ame of a discovery ; for any thing that I know, 10,000 may have thought of and 
one it before me. 

905. Is any other object attained by it ?—Not that I know of; it takes awa 

e glaring white of the marble, and gives a softened tone to the whole, nedh 
ke the best preserved old marbles that I have seen. 

go6. Then your discovery is principally useful in preserving the surface from 

e external effect of the atmosphere /—From absorbing the moisture of the air. 

907. How long does marble so coloured retain the effects ?—I think from what 
have seen of wax that it is more indestructible in the open air than any other 
xaterial I know. 

Mr. John Martin, called in; and Examined, 

go8. YOU are well known as the painter of many eminent works ; in your 

rly professional education, had you occasion to acquire a knowledge of those 
anufactures that depend somewhat on the arts ?—Yes. 

gog. State what branch you became acquainted with ?—That of coach-painting. 
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910. What information can you give us on this portion of the subject?—I feap 
very little; only with regard to art there is great deficiency in drawing and 
colouring, as we know by the works on coach panels, but there is capability of g 
great deal of improvement, with the assistance of schools, or rather museums. 

gi1. It would give, you think, a greater development to art ?—Supposing at 
museums, such as the British Museum, there were professors capable of instruct. 
ing; I mean for the study of the human figure, landscape painting, architecture, 
and every other useful branch. 

912. Have you pursued any other branch of manufacture connected with the 
arts ?—China-painting ; when I first came to London it was just going out of 
fashion, for it depends on fashion when not sufficiently advanced by the assist. 
ance of art. 

913. What do you think. of the state of art in regard to china-painting >—It is 
very low indeed, in consequence of the deficient knowledge in drawing and the 
arts in general; I believe it has gone down considerably since Mr. Muss and 
Mr. Marsh (who was a very eminent flower-painter at that time) left it. 

914. Do you suppose that instruction is requisite for the artist in china-paint- 
ing 2—Yes, a knowledge of drawing is decidedly necessary; it was their know- 
ledge of drawing, &c. that made Mr. Muss and Mr. Marsh so superior to others; 
but owing to the decline of china-painting they were compelled to leave it; and 
it has since entirely gone to the ground. 

915. When you speak of painting in china, do you include in that enamel- 
painting?—Painting on china is a sort of enamel-painting but that which is 
generally understood by enamel-painting is the style in which Mr. Bone and 
Mr. Muss attained such pre-eminence; that it is strange that so splendid and 
truly national a collection as Mr. Bone’s “ Eminent Characters of the Hliza- 
bethan Age,” should not long ere this have been lodged in the British Museum 
or National Gallery. 

916. Have you turned your attention to the difference or the relative state of 
china-painting in France and England ?—I have seen some French painting on 
china, and upon the whole I think the finish is much higher. 

917. Do they draw better?—Yes; the French are better draughtsmen, almost 
in every thing; I suppose they have a better opportunity of learning ; besides it 
is patronized by government. 

918. You think for china-painting that instruction in correctness of design is 
very much wanted by our artists ?—Yes. 

919. For instance, you mean in anatomy, perspective and proportion ?—Yes, 
every branch of the art might be obtained in amuseum where every one is per- 
mitted to go; but there are no professors in the British Museum, and the students 
can only learn by seeing others draw on the spot from things which are worth 
drawing ; the Elgin Marbles for instance. 

920. Do you not think it desirable that an artist should possess a knowledge 
of anatomy ?—Certainly, for the drawing of the human figure or animals. 

g21. Might it not be desirable to give them opportunities of understanding, 
ab initio, beginning with the skeleton, and going on to the whole proportion ?—— 
Yes. . 

g22. And the study of the muscles ?—Yes, and proportion, which has never 
been attended to. 

923. Would a young man learn all these, according to this division of labour 
in the art, merely by a museum ?—I think so, by proper masters. 

g24. You would have masters?—Yes ; masters are necessary to give the proper 
direction to the pursuits of the student; but one master might teach two or three 
branches of the art, as follows: one master should teach anatomy and proportion ; 
another, architecture, isometrical perspective and perspective ; a third, landscape 
and nature in general; indeed professors might be appointed to teach every 
branch of art, science and literature, as in the British Museum every thing 
requisite is on the spot, and few alterations in the establishment would be 
needed. The National Gallery and the National Gallery of Practical Science 
might become branches of the British Museum. The grand object of a student 
should be to divide his time so as not to lose. any, and not to give too much study 
to one pursuit or branch of the art. I firmly believe that the arts are useful to 
every branch of manufacture in the land; there is hardly a branch one can name 
that is not useful, from the lowest to the highest state of society; even to out 
legislators, drawing is useful, for they are not capable of judging of a plan a 

ou 
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t a knowledge of it; and they are consequently compelled to apply to prac- 

al men, and sometimes to dull-headed practical men, who are likewise often 

nacquainted with drawing, to have their opinion on any new principle in plans 

at may be laid before them. 

925. Have you any other observations to offer as to china-painting ?—-No 

ore. 

926. You conceive, that were the artists instructed better in the principles of 
awing, by improving the beauty of their productions, you would extend their 

le ?—Yes, and it would not depend so much on fashion as it did when it was 

erely a passing thing, except that it would pass into other countries, and the- 
Poy of design and workmanship would be admired in foreign countries, and 

p valuable in the commerce of that article. 

927. At present, in china-painting, do we invent designs, or simply copy old 

nes already existing ?—When I commenced, I' invented my own designs, but 

at was peculiar perhaps to me; Mr. Muss and Mr. Marsh used occasionally 

design their own. 

928. At present do we invent as much, or copy more? —It has fallen so low, 

at what is done is not worthy of being called invention; the French are beating 
s hollow. 

929. Independently of extending the sale of works of art, you would think 

pu would confer on them a permanently intellectual interest, were the artists 

ell instructed 2—Yes; when we understand drawing, we cannot bear to look 

a thing ill drawn ; it affects the feelings in an uncomfortable manner. 

930. Do you not think that the Wedgwood ware, which is made from the 
1eapest and commonest materials, by being made of beautiful forms, and being 
vered by beautiful designs, has attained a rank it otherwise could not have 
btained:—Yes, certainly; they are beautiful works of art, and though of the 
mmonest materials, we are delighted with the forms. Painting will only inter- 
pre with the beauty of the form when it is very excellent; it is a rule in com- 
osition never to put an ugly object before a graceful one. 

931. You mean that genuine beauty becomes permanent, and independent of 
ushion ?-~Yes, accidental circumstances can never affect real beauty; I have seen 
autiful pieces of china in form disfigured by bad painting ; in consequence of 
iat, | have my china generally without any painting, as I like the form undis- 

rbed ; and though the other cost more, | would rather have given the larger 
rice for the plain china than for that which was painted, unless the painting 
as good. 

932. Do you think china-painting might become an extensive means of 
eveloping designs ?>—Yes, it is perpetually before us; every day we see china; 
t all our meals the elegant and beautiful china is always before us; we are 
elighted with a piece of beautiful workmanship, and it might be rendered very 
heap if there were a great number of clever draughtsmen as china painters, 
ut you could not find them now. 

933- Few things come so constantly under the eye as china?—No, very few. 
934. Can you give any information as to the state of glass-painting /—Yes, 
was more occupied by glass-painting than any other branch before I became 
n artist. 
935. Have the goodness to give the Committee such information as you have 
en induced to collect on the subject of glass-painting !—Glass-painting has 
llen almost to the same level as china-painting ; but it might be greatly supe- 
or now to what it was in ancient times. There is an ignorant opinion amon 
eople that the ancient art of glass-painting is completely lost; it is totally void 
foundation, for we can carry it to a much higher pitch than the ancients, 
xcept in one particular colour, which is that of ruby, and we come very near 
that. We can blend the colours, and produce the effects of light and shadow, 
hich they could not do, by harmonizing and mixing the colours in such a 
ay, and fixing, by proper enamelling and burning them, that they shall after- 
ards become just as permanent as those of the ancients, with the additional 
ivantage of throwing in superior art. 
936. Do you think that the glass-painting artist wants instruction in cerrect- 
pss of design as much as the china-painter ?—Yes, more, as it is a higher 
anch of art; but one of the greatest drawbacks of glass-painting, and the 
eat cause of its being neglected, is this: it is so liable to be broken, that no 
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person can venture to pay the artist sufficiently for his labour, on account of the 
thin and brittle material on which he is obliged to work. 

937. You think there is a want of encouragement?—Yes, or else glass. 
painting must have suprassed all other branches of art in splendour, as it jg 
capable of producing the most splendid and beautiful effects, far superior to oil. 
painting or water-colours, for by the transparency we have the means of 
bringing in real light, and have the full scale of nature as to light and as ig 
shadow, as well as to the richness of colour, which we have not in oil-painting 
nor in water-colour. 

938. When you were employed in painting on glass, did you find the excise 
laws present any great obstacle to the improvement ?—Yes, that was the greatest 
obstacle. We intended to make experiments on plate glass; 1 did, and suc. 
ceeded with it, but the expense of plate at that time, in consequence of the 
heavy duty, finally put an end to those experiments, as we could neither afford 
to purchase such expensive glass, nor to erect larger annealing kilns, for if not 
properly annealed, the glass is liable to fly. I believe I was the only person 
who made experiments on plate glass ; they were supposed to be successful, only 
I could not afford to carry them on, for the reason before given. This is the 
principal cause of the fall of painting on glass; but if I could have made our 
experiments duty free, I should have succeeded, for the plate glass is so thick 
that it would be safe from being broken by ordinary means, and it has besides 
another advantage, that plates can be obtained sufficiently large to obviate the 
necessity for those bars which interrupt the present works. 

939. Are the artists who pursue glass-painting now well educated in draw. 
ing?—No, the want of that knowledge has helped its decline; Mr. Hedgland, 
the architect, Mr. Hoadly and Mr. Oldfield, are, I believe, the principal glass. 
painters remaining. 

g40. At the present time you think the cause of the badness of execution is 
owing to the want of education in drawing ?—Partly so; I should have painted 
some of my own subjects, as the effect produced on glass would be particularly 
adapted to them, if the experiments, &c. had been less expensive. I have 
always regretted the cost of the experiments, as works executed on plate glass, 
on a very large scale, would have been most magnificent in cathedrals or great 
public buildings; the knowledge and experience we had gained from our various 
experiments would have enabled us to produce grander works than have ever 
yet been seen in public buildings. I did not leave this branch of art without 
establishing a mode which has been and and will remain in use as long as glass- 
painting is an art. | 

941. Why did you discontinue it?—I could not get a sufficient price fora 
highly-finished work to pay for the hazard. I painted some very highly-finished 
paintings, which were purchased by Lord Ennismore, who was very fond of 
glass-painting, and I finished Mr. Charles Muss’s works, when he died, in 1824. 
942. After you left glass-painting you became historical painter and engraver, 


~ 


and have executed your own designs — Yes. | 

943. Is there any protection for copyright in those original compositions !— 
Not the least, for the expense is so great, that even if we gain our action we 
sustain great loss, and can only recover so much as we can prove has been 
sold; and it is no easy matter to prove more than the sale of one or two prints, 
although we know a thousand have been sold ; we are therefore ruined if we go 
to law. I have in my own person experienced great losses from the system, as 
the French copies of my works are brought over from France and sold in every 
part of the country. I was told yesterday that various shops in Windsor had 
got my works lithographed, and selling at very low prices, to my complete 
ruin; and if I am not protected by some new law, | shall be compelled entirely 
to leave that branch of the profession by which | live; for my pictures are 80 
extensive, and cost so much labour, that | cannot subsist by painting, as very few 
can pay me 1,000/. or 2,000/., and I cannot execute them for less. 

944. What is the principal defect; this expensiveness of the law?—Yes, ina 
great measure; it costs so much money to carry the law into execution, andas 
it is not exactly clear, we are not sure after all that we shall not be beaten; 
though our proofs are ever so good. The person may come forward with false 
svitnesses, and swear that he did not sell. 

045. But you have obtained an injunction ?—No, I cannot get an injunction; 


I applied 
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applied for one to prevent a person from exhibiting a copy of my work in a 
ort of diorama of Belshazzar’s Feast, in Oxford-street, and that person contested 
with me. This diorama was a most infamous piece of painting, and the pub- 
were given to understand that I was the painter; this was ruining my repu- 
tion, and at the same time taking that from me which ought to be my own, my 
ppyright. I ought to have the power of demanding so much money for permis- 
on, but this copy was made not only without my leave, but my name given as 
ae painter. I endeavoured to stop the exhibition by an injunction, but was 
sferred to a jury. 
946. Is there any remedy that presents itself to your mind for protection >— 
es; I think I could be protected with regard to the law of copyright of engra- 
ings, &e., and take this ree of showing how incorrect is any opinion that 
ay prevail as to the sufficiency of the present protection; for the plagiarist is 
ot only safe from prosecution on account of the expense of such prosecution out- 
eighing all the advantages that can be derived from a verdict; but as in my own 
ase, he even comes into the field with a cheaper production, supported by all 
ie effect of the advertisements, and other expensive means of publicity that my 
wn performances had led me to adopt. He not only robs me of my ideas, but 
stablishes a lucrative trade on the effects of my pecuniary outlay; wherefore I 
ave always thought, and I still think, that the copyright should remain in the 
berson of the designer, so long as he lives, and of his heirs so long as they pos- 
ess the works, the same as any other property, unless, of course, there be a dis- 
inct written agreement to the contrary. That it should be so is obvious, but 
here is not, in fact, any real protection to copyright, owing to the uncertain state 
of the law on the subject. Supposing, for example, that in the case of pirated 
opies of my engravings, I do by chance obtain a verdict from a jury, I can onl 
ecover the amount of what I can prove the defendant to have actually sold, 
which is my sole compensation for the thousands that are known to have’ been 
sold, but which it would be impossible to prove by evidence, since open book 
accounts of such transactionsare never kept. Or, take another case, of a picture 
being copied for a dioramic or other exhibition; suppose that on applying for 
he injunction, his Honour is not able to distinguish the difference between a pic- 
ure of Belshazzar’s Feast and a piece of lace, anil leaves it for a jury to decide 
whether a diorama is to be considered a painting or a copy coming under the 
eaning of the Act; all the satisfaction I obtain is heavy law expenses, with a 
ertainty of an enormous increase if | hazard an action. The above cases are 
pnough to prove that there is no efficient protection ; but there are many other 
ays of infringing a copyright, one of which is, that any unprincipled person 

ay copy an early and most imperfect work, and publish it as if just executed, 
Ithough the publication of such a puerile attempt would never have been sanc- 
ioned by the artist from regard to his own reputation. I will venture to sug- 
rest a method of protection: a committee of gentlemen and artists might be 
ppointed to sit at the museum about once in the fortnight or month ; say in the 
ollowing towns, namely, for England, London, Bath, Liverpool, Birmingham, 

ull and Neweastle-upon-Tyne; for Scotland, Edinburgh and Glasgow; and 
or Ireland, Dublin and Cork, for the purpose of receiving and registering im- 
pressions of original works, after which the copyright should be considered as 
ixed ; and all false copies found in any part of the United Kingdom, after the 
opyright has been fixed, should be seized. We should likewise, have the power 
f seizing all foreign copies as smuggled goods, and treating the possessors 
ecordingly. Thus no print should be protected unless deposited at the museum, 
r whatever other place or places might be appointed; I think by that it would 
e put a stop to. I would have it at the British Museum, certainly : it would 
e desirable also to have them in each manufacturing town. 


George Rennie, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 


947. YOU have resided a long time abroad ?—I have been nearly eight years 

Italy and different parts of the continent. 

048. You have had opportunies of observing the different description of manu- 
ctures in demand in Traly ?—I have; indeed I may say my attention has been 
rawn to this subject during my residence abroad, by observing the different 
pscription of manufactures in demand in the several countries I visited, particu- 
tly in Italy, which not being to.any extent a manufacturing country, I was led 
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to observe, that, except in the plainest description of goods, the French and Gey. 
mans supply all the manufactures consumed there. 
“ 949. You were also led to make these observations being an artist yourself ?_ 
Yes. 

950. Having devoted your attention for many years to sculpture in Rome, yon 
naturally turned your attention to those portions of manufacture connected with 
art 1—I was there studying my art, and I have long regretted the deficiency jn 
knowledge of design so visible in English manufactures. 

951. What is the result of your observation in the different descriptions of 
manufacture in demand in Italy ?—I should say that the cheaper and plainer 
description of manufactures are most of them English, such as plain calicoes, the 
commoner description of printed cottons, cutlery and earthenware; but I have 
found the shawls, figured silks, printed muslins, porcelain, and in fact. every 
description of fancy goods, either French or German; though the conviction 
on the minds of the Italians is of superior durability and solidity in the materia] 
of the English article; I may say | have no doubt that if the English manufac. 
tures were equal in design to the French they would be preferred. 

952. Has there been an improvement in design in England ?—English manu. 
factures have improved since the French were more freely introduced. I should 
say by imitation rather than by any invention. 

953. Do you feel disposed to assign any reason why the French excel us in 


that description of goods where a knowledge of art and design is necessary ?— 


From the facilities afforded in France for educating artists to design for manv- 
factures, | am not aware that such means of instruction exist in this country for 
artists who apply themselves to manufactures as in France. 

54. Do the French understand the correctness of drawing better than the 
English do?—They are decidedly superior to us in correctness of drawing. 

955. What in your opinion would be the best means of affording the English 
manufacturer the ability to compete with the French in these respects 1] 
should say general instruction, which may be comprehended under museums 
and schools of art. 

956. What do you mean by museums ; galleries open to the public ?—Yes, 
collections of casts, ornaments, &e. 

957. In fact, works of art applicable not only to fine art but to ornament of 
every description, applicable to pattern or design in the schools; would the in- 
struction you give limit itself to that which is required in the arts, that is, cor 
rectness of perspective, anatomy, a knowledge of proportion, and those branches 
of the art connected with botany and with chemistry ‘—I consider some branches 
of the arts necessarily require instruction, particularly anatomy and perspective. 
I consider it also highly desirable that every other branch of art should be 
taught, particularly botanical drawing. Though, as to schools, [ think it requires 
ereat consideration how far the Government ought to assist, because though at 
present it appears, from the state of the knowledge of design generally throughout 
England, that there is an absolute necessity for some encouragement, at the same 
time great caution is required that too much should not be done. The effect of 
what | allude to, would be to establish a sort of central or general mannerism by 
too much legislative interference. | 

958. You would limit instruction to that which may be said to be positive, 
exact, and true in art, without allowing it to overstep those bounds ?—I would. 

959. Would you think it desirable to have a species of central and normal 
school for teaching those persons who are to teach others in differents parts of 
the country ?—Yes; I think it very desirable that some central establishment 
should be formed, by which I may say a central impulse might be given, without 
the branches being too much. affected by that central influence, so as to reduce 
the whole to the same manner. I should say it would be very desirable that 
there should be a central museum in London, and in the provincial towns 
there should be branch museums, where every species of casts and models, ot 
means by which design might be promoted, should be-transmitted from London 
to the provinces, and vice versd. | ) | 

g60. You would have a sort of central depot, and you would choose London 
as the nucleus of your instruction, because there is a greater opportunity of spe 
cimens of every kind of manufacture being seen in London, and all sorts of dis 
coveries are immediately known both from the country and abroad sooner that 
any other portion of the United Kingdom ?—1 think-so; I might scope 

‘ aay 
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y saying, that unless there were a central system, probably one museum might 
ecome possessed of something it was desirable every museum should have ; but 
ithout some general organization this could not be effected. What I allude to 
s casts from statues, original ornaments, &c., that could be cast in plaster, and 
ransmitted from the central museum to all the provincial museums. 

961-2. You would have copies of works of art generally diffused ? Yes, and 
ont into the provinces. 

963. Have the people better means of instruction by open galleries abroad 
han in England ?—They have certainly ; in fact, I might mention that in Lon- 
on there is not a collection of casts accessible to an artist at all; though in the 
British Museum there are a number of very fine marbles, there is no collection 
f casts from the finest statues throughout Europe to which an artist can have 
ecess. The Royal Academy have a few, but the room is so small and badly 
ghted, that except to their own students, it is generally imaccessible ; there is 
o collection of casts from which an artist could improve himself, and which it 
s desirable and necessary to have. I have felt in my own profession very much 
he want of such means, whereas on the continent such collections exist in every 
own of any consequence. 

964. You think such museums or galleries might be formed without creating 

y great ons ?—I do, at a moderate expense. 

» 965. Would you think it desirable to give the public an interest in them by 
hemselves being owners to a certain extent; in the country towns you would 
ot make it merely a Government affair ?—I think it is probable the corporations 
night be inclined to join the Government; I have no authority for saying so, 
xcepting the case of Coventry, the mayor of which place informed me that he 
had no doubt that the corporation would willingly assist. 

g66. Have you observed any of the mechanics’ institutions; what progress 
hey are making ?—Intimately | have not; but | am justified imsaying thus far, 
hat there is no institution in England to any extent for the application of the 
rts to manufactures; in Edinburgh a society has existed for many years. 

967. Do you think it desirable that institutions of this kind were formed, or 
hat those already formed were extended to connect them with museums ?—TI do. 

968. Do you consider it would he of great advantage to the public, and 
nerease the consumption of works of art, if galleries were thrown open, and the 
public made familiar with such works ?—I have no doubt of it. 

969. Might not the casting of works of art in iron be made more extensive 
nd useful than it is ?—I am of opinion that statues or works of any kind in 
ast-iron might be advantageously employed for adorning public walks and 
ublic buildings. ; 

970. You have seen the ironworks at Berlin?—TI have seen casts from them , 
never was at Berlin. | 

971. Might not a central institution be of use in exhibiting the most beautiful 
roductions of manufacture from every part of the world?—I think it highly 
esirable to have exhibitions of the finest specimens of manufacture. 

972. Might it not be useful in procuring from countries like China, and from 
‘ashmere or Thibet, the product of those countries, and would it not be a great 
acility for doing so, being situated in London ?—I think an exhibition or col- 
ction of the best specimens of manufacture from every part of the world would 
e highly desirable in this country. 

973- Would you have any registry or depot of patterns in a central institution 
r in provincial ones ?—I conceive.it impossible to afford the protection necessary 
br inventions and designs by any other means than by a deposit of the pattern 
id a registration. 

974. You think the inventor is not sufficiently protected under the existing 
w ?—Certainly not. 

475. What additional protection would you suggest as desirable ; what should 

the mode by which that additional protection tor them could be most prac- 
icable, and would be the most simply and effectually attained ?—I conceive it 
ight be had in this way; if there were a central board in London, where a 
anufacturer, on producing a design, could deposit a copy and. register it, that 

ere should be branch boards at Manchester, Birmingham and all the principal 
anufacturing towns; and when the invention was pirated, the manufacturer 
ould apply to the central or provincial board, who should summon the parties 
ating the invention before them; and it would be desirable that the board 
ould have a magisterial power to receive evidence on it, and convict summarily. 
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George Rennie,Esq. | think the tardiness and expense of the law is one of the great causes of the 


want of protection at present. It would not be necessary for an inventor in 
London to deposit his patterns in every provincial town; for if a case arose in 
which an invention originating in London was pirated in Manchester, on the 
information of that being given, they might send the original pattern or copy 
of it to Manchester, and the offender might be convicted there ; or, vice versd, if 
the Manchester invention is pirated in London, by having a central board, the 
pirate of the invention could be convicted here. 7 | 

976. Might not the inventor deposit’ one specimen of his work in the local 
registry, or with the local tribunal, and the other with the central?—Yes; sup- 
posing the invention at Manchester or Birmingham, it would be rather expen- 
sive and unnecessary to deposit copies at every board. In fact, in some cases of 
models, it would be so expensive as to preclude it, nor do I conceive it necessary, 

977. But in the case of its being copied, to prevent its being copied in a place 
remote from the place where the inventor resides, would you think it fair to the 
public that there should be a central depdt in which every person, before he 
took out the patent for a new invention, before he made public a new invention, 
should have an opportunity of ascertaining if any thing of the kind had been 
previously invented ?—I think it almost impossible that two people should 
originate an invention so exactly alike as to require such information. 

978. Then would there be use in a central board ?—I conceive that London 
being the great mart of every production, an inventor in the country should 
register at the central as well as at his provincial board, to give him more 
eficient protection, and I think it highly desirable that the board should have 
magisterial power to convict summarily. . 

y79. Might not that power be equally used by the local board t—Yes, I con- 
sider the local board should have the same power. 

980. Would not a local registry have the effect of stimulating the inventive 
powers of those artists by the registry being open ; would it not serve asa depot, 
and have the effect of stimulating the inventive powers of other artists as well 
as the inventor ?—That would, with other means of facilitating the instruction 
in design. 

g81. And raise the public taste —I think the standard of public taste would 
very soon be raised by opening a museum in every town. It is allowed that the 
public taste has improved greatly as regards manufactures, since the French 
patterns have been introduced. We may expect in the same way, if museums were 
opened generally, the public taste would be improved, and it would give the 
artists the opportunity of instructing themselves. | 

g82. Even the simple fact of there being an open gallery in which those 
specimens of invention of patterns were exhibited, would have the effect of dif- 
fusing the knowledge of new patterns, and of stimulating the inventive powers 
of the artists who saw them there, as well as those who attended in public 
galleries, would it not?—1 conceive it would; an exhibition will always sti- 
mulate invention. : 

983. In fact, you think that encouragement without interference would produce 
very great effect in advancing knowledge in manufacturing towns ?—When I 
alluded to non-interference, I think the danger of establishing schools is not that 
there is danger of giving assistance, but it is in establishing every school on 
exactly the same system, so as to destroy the individual character of the separate 
school, although I think it quite necessary there should be a central system to 
give encouragement without absolute control. 


LS 
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James Crabb, called in; and Examined. 


984. WHERE do you reside :—At No. 8, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 
985. What are you?—I am chiefly engaged in the designing and the 
execution of fancy works, particularly with regard to the arrangement and 
decoration of rooms ; for example, this design is my own [producing a drawing], 
and I can execute it as well upon the walls as upon a small scale. 7 


986. You 
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986. You are a designer, then, for ornamenting rooms in various styles ?— 
es. 
987. Have you ever been induced to notice any difference between 7 

nglish and French designs for papers of the best description 1—We find the 
rench papers are superior in design, both in the original idea and in the detail 

f the drawing; they appear to understand their subject very much better than 

e do in England. 

g88. Do you deal both in English and French papers ?—Yes, we do. 

989. The execution of the French papers shows that they are drawn by per- 
ons who receive a much better education in that art than any thing we have in 
ngland ?—In England we have no schools to obtain such instruction ; the 
liage of this [producing a French paper, landscape and figures] is very beau- 
ful; the superior style in which the whole is executed shows that the designer 
ust have carefully studied the aérial perspective of the colouring, as well as 
he general form and design; the spirit and truth of the animals surpass any 

ing we should accomplish for a similar purpose in England. 

ggv. You have been induced to make these observations before you heard of 
his Committee :—Yes; I never heard of it till yesterday; all these specimens 

re prepared in our ordinary mode of business [ producing several]. 

991. Have you, as an English artist, ever been led to reflect on the propriety 
of having instructions given to those who, like yourself, are engaged in works 

f design connected with the decoration of houses ?—I am continually finding 

1e want of it. 

992. You do not find the journeymen are sufficiently instructed to produce 
orks such as the journeymen of France produce !—Decidedly. In the instance 

of the French paper produced, the printing of it requires a certain degree of 
aste and knowledge in the actual application of the colours; and if we had the 
ame blocks, I do not expect there would at present be found in the English 
ourneymen sufficient intelligence to print or produce the whole design equal to 

his French specimen. 

993- Explain what you have just said with regard not only to our inferiority of 
lesign, but our inability to transfer that design to the paper ?—I think it want of 
mformation in the workmen. I apprehend that the workmen in France must have 

certain degree of instruction given them with respect to the mixing and most 
udicious mode of applying their tints. In the designs for a French landscape 
paper, the aérial perspective is usually beautifully attended to in the printing, 
as well as correctness in the botanical features; and unless the journeyman had 
he subject familiar in his mind, he could not execute the work with the free- 
tom with which it is evidently done; for instance, I expect that this colour, 

hich here represents a cloud of dust, is put on in a body with a brush, and 
hen softened and made to assume its present form with a sponge; this is the 
ourneyman’s own act, and he must have been instructed how to convey the 
dea, or he could not do it, especially in the distant foliage, where the same plan 

s pursued with beautiful effect. 

994. Then you suggest two points; that the original designer for this class 
»f paper is better than any English one, and that the inferior French workman 
a better artist than the English one ?—Decidedly; their taste has been culti- 
rated and corrected. 

995- This is printed by the common process of printing, is it not ?— Yes. 

990. By wooden blocks?—Yes; the block-cutters are not inferior to those in 

rance ; but I may say that if we had the pene same blocks with which this set 

sh 


f paper is printed in France, we in England should not get so good and well- 
xecuted a paper. 


997. You mean to say, that having the French blocks, you could not get it 
printed by English printers as well as this is done in France ?—Yes. 
998. Because in the paper printing also a certain portion of time is occupied 


by elementary education in France, which our workpeople do not receive ?— 
es. 


999. And that refers to the finishing, after it has gone through the process of 
lock-printing ?—No, this is in the process of printing ; there is no superior or 
reman in a manufactory who could possibly attend to all these little things, 
hich nevertheless give the work the su eriority it possesses; they must be done 
“by the intelligent journeyman, eitiied’ by the artist’s general superintendence. 

a the landscape painter must be employed to supply such a design as 
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this, and his time would be too costly to be employed in superintending the 
execution of it; we want a lower rank of ability, one that the manufacturer ea, 
afford to employ throughout his work. As regards English papers for ordinary 
rooms, there is a great variety of beautiful patterns published. 

1000. Is the English taste for superior designs in paper much advanceg 
lately >—Yes, I consider it has; there are finer patterns produced than for. 
merly, especially flock papers; but we have yet as many inferior designs as good 
ones. I think the taste which has prevailed for some time, of colouring the walls 
of principal rooms a plain colour, is declining ; the style of Louis XIV. and others 
of a rich character are being adopted. | | 

1001. Now, in the carving of the designs for picture frames and glassey, 
do you find the same deficiency among the English workmen that you haye 
spoken of among the workmen connected with paper?—Yes; we find the 
greatest inaccuracy in the carving of fruit or flowers; we find them very bad 
indeed, occasionally, 

1002. Have you any information yourself respecting the elementary instruc. 
tion of journeymen and workmen in France ?—None at all. 

-1003. How did you attain your own skill in designs {—Principally by my 
own exertions ?—I have never had any sort of information given me; my father 
is a designer, and of course I have always been accustomed to see it, but I have 
never had any sort of introduction to works of art. 

1004. Then you consider your education has been a private one ?—Entirely, 

1005. What benefits have you derived from any public instruction given in 
this country ?>—None at all. 

1006. There are no public schools open, or mechanics’ institutions, to which 
you have been invited to resort by their publicity and economy ?—Not any. 

1007. The galleries of this country are open to you ?—Yes. 

1008. What galleries have you resorted to, as the means of instructing you or 

our hand in the execution and in the principle of designs ?—The only ones are, 
the British Museum and the National Gallery; I have found great assistance, in 
respect of colour, from the paintings in the National Gallery. 

1009. Since that has been established ?—Y es. 

1010. And therefore the inference is natural, that such galleries are of the 
highest importance to gentlemen engaged in such a trade as yours r—-Yes. 

1011. You consider it so?—I consider that the more extensive our acquaint- 
ance is with works of superior art, the more original and correct our conceptions 
would be. | 

1012. Have you been led, from your own personal experience, to think that 
public instruction to persons whose trade is connected with designs, would be a 
benefit to them ?— Yes, I consider it would. : 

1013. That is your opinion; ‘have you heard others similarly circumstanced 
to yourself express similar opinions ?—Yes, occasionally I have. 

1014. Did you ever obtain any assistance, by means of casts, from the better 
specimens of sculpture in the museum or elsewhere ?—I should derive assistance 
from them if I had the opportunity, but I have not time. | 

1015. It would be a matter of some importance to you, and those connected 
with the art of designing, could they obtain cheap casts of the finer statues and 
bass reliefs ’—Yes, in many cases. : 

1016. What would be the ordinary education of a person intended for your 
profession -—He would be apprenticed. ad 

1017. To whom ?—To one who carries on the business of a designer, or deco- 
rative painter (a separate business); he would not be apprenticed to a general 
house of business, like Mr. Trollope’s. P SSaftes 

1018. Then, after he’ had passed through his apprenticeship, would. he: be 
considered in a situation to commence business for himself, or would he pass 
through any intermediate education or study before he commenced designing? 
—A youth is apprenticed, and immediately. is put. on such work as it is found 
he can do inferior portions of, the patterns of his master ; and he continues 
doing-what he is able progressively ; if he has ability or inclination to pursue 
the study of drawing in any way during his leisure hours he does it, but seldom 
receives encouragement and assistance to do so at any other time. R 

1019, What mental education is considered necessary to be given to him at 
the same time ?—He has none; the same course is pursued through the whole 
apprenticeship. | 


1020. Then 
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1020. Then there is no knowledge of the antique given; any classical allusion 
at he makes in his designs is quite chance >—Quite chance. 


1021. Supposing that you were set to design a series of decorations, and were 
ven a particular subject to exemplify, for instance, the history of Cupid and 
kyche ; supposing that you were not possessed of more than an ordinary degree 

information in your profession, how would you proceed to execute those 
psions ?—I could not do it. 

1022. Then if you had an order of that kind, would you be obliged to have 
scourse to artists not connected with your own profession to give you the 
esigns 7—If I had an order of that sort, and I found that the French paper of 
at subject executed, and now existing in France, would not answer my pur- 
ose, I should inquire of English artists by profession their charge for designing 
cha subject, and of the printer the cost; but I apprehend that the cheaper 
ay would be to go to France, where without difficulty I could obtain both the 
esign and the paper made to my order. 


1023. Then you suppose that in France gentlemen in your profession would 

emselves have requisite knowledge to execute works of the kind, without 
aving recourse to an artist >—Yes, their pencil would be sufficiently correct. 

1024. Then art is cheaper and goes lower in France than it does here?— 
rt is more general, and it is cheaper from being better and more universally 
understood. 

1025. Then it should seem, that provided you had the design, you could 
xecute it afterwards in this country ’—Yes; but in both cases at much greater 
xpense. 

1026. Then we are only inferior in designing, not in the execution of de- 
igns ?—In the execution of such a paper as that we are inferior {alluding to a 
‘rench paper|, because they have more intelligence among the workmen. 


1027. Does that arise from having so many colours upon it ?—It arises from 
he taste which is necessary to execute the subject; you do not see much of it 
ere, but in some parts the distant foliage is very good indeed. 

1028. Is any part of this done with a pencil?—None. [Zhe Witness exhibited 

drawing of his own to the Committee. | 


1029. In the drawing which you have now laid before the Committee, the 
ommittee perceive it is taken from the Elgin Marbles; did you draw this from 
1e original or from casts?—I! drew that and others from an engraved outline, 
nd corrected it by occasionally visiting the Museum, and on my return cor- 
ecting my drawings. 

1030. ls there any engraved outline of this size ?—No, it is 20 inches high. 

1031. Then how did you execute this; did you enlarge from a smaller copy ? 

Yes; I enlarged from one about four inches by six. 

1032. Do you find an increasing taste for subjects of this kind ?7—If | had 
ime and opportunity [ should pursue them, and expect patronage from gentle- 
nen of taste. 

1033. But is there an increasing taste among general purchasers; do you 
»bserve a greater demand for patterns or specimens of the antique taken from 
Pompeii, or from the classical models, than there formerly was; is that taste 
ncreasing in the country ?—I think it would increase if there were opportuni- 
ies for satisfying it; but the expense is at present too considerable for general 
atronage. 

1034. Might not one means of increasing it be the diffusion of elementary 
sducation in arts and designs, so that you might employ men at a cheaper rate 
apable of executing works of this description ?— Decidedly; for instance, in that 
pattern [alluding to the drawing of the Elgin Marbles|, having had no instruction 
s to the general proportions of the horse and the figures, the difficulty, suppos- 

g I had a quantity to execute, would be very considerable, because I must 
ake drawings of the whole toa scale first ; now, if I were more conversant with 
ie proportions, I could execute it without, and in that case I could make quite 

much money, and the work would be done cheaper, by being done with 
acility. | 

1035. Now to what purpose do you propose to apply. paper of this pattern ?-— 
he idea was to introduce them below the frieze in a dining-room, or on stair- 
hses, in sunk panels. ; 

1036. So as to produce. the effect of a bass relief !—-Yes. 
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1037. And you think if paper of such a pattern be executed cheaply, that is, 
if our journeymen workmen could assist in executing such patterns, that there 
would be a great demand for them ?—They certainly would be then extensively 
employed, either painted or printed; we should have an opportunity of employ. 
ing them now, but for the expense of executing. | 

1038. Do not the pattern-drawers for calico printing furnish you with many 
patterns?—We borrow from each other. 

1039. That is, you copy their patterns from printed furnitures 2—We cop 
their. ideas, although the actual design may not be copied.—[ The Witness exh. 
bited another drawing to the Committee.|—Now that is applicable to our business, 
but not at all to calico printing; that isan arrangement, an idea of colouring of 
my own, the subject done from an outline engraving. 

1040. Is it the practice of your trade to have patterns furnished by the calico 
printers?—It is not. | 

1041. Isit a distinct business ?—Yes. } 

1042. Do you find a want of instruction in architecture ?—In every branch 
of decoration. 

1043. And is it your opinion that schools or institutions liberally established 
for the purpose of instructing persons like yourself in the correct principles of 
design, and in extending their knowledge of the arts, would be very beneficial 
to them ?—I consider it would, by enabling them to express their ideas with 
freedom. 

1044. Is this drawing that you have handed in to the Committee done by 
yourself ?—Yes. 

1045. In all its parts ?—Yes. 

1046. Isit copied from any original done by any other artist, or is the design 
yours ?—The design is mine, but the paper itself is a French paper.—[ Some 
more drawings were handed in to the Committee.|\—The drawings which I now 
hand in are drawings to a scale, from a paper designed by Mr. Jones (who is one 
of the first decorative artists), in the copying of which, the reducing to a scale, 
I find there are inaccuracies, which, if that gentleman had received an architec- 
tural education, I mean to a limited extent, suitable for decorative painting, 
he would not have committed. This drawing is a French design for a dome 
ceiling; it is printed in perspective ; we have nothing of the kind in England, 
and its drawing and general execution is very superior.—[Z'wo more specimens 
were exhibited. | 

1047. You have two specimens there before you, one French and the other 
English ?—Yes. 

1048. Is one a copy from the other?—No; but I apprehend the mode of 
printing the English one has been copied from the French one, from the mode 
in which the French one is done. I apprehend these specimens of French paper 
were imported for the purpose of assisting the printing of English paper, not for 
this pattern alone, but various others which have been introduced by the same 
house in the same style as this French one. | 

1049. What do you consider to be the best qualities of that French paper ?— 
The superiority of the drawing, the elegance of the lines, and the variety which 
is given to the colour. | | 

1050. Is it more true to nature?—Yes, that is in the correctness of the 
drawing. | | 

1051. In fact, there is a better knowledge of botany in it than in the English 
one, is there ?—Yes, there is none at all in the English one; no knowledge of 
botany shown ; in the French there is decidedly. 

1052. Is that English paper of the botanical pattern which you have just 
compared with the French one, of the best of English paper, or not ?—It is the 
best of the kind. | 

1053. Have you any other practical illustration to hand in, or any observa- 
tion you wish to make with regard to flower-drawing ?—Yes.—{ Some more were 
exhibited to the Committee.|\—These are all French flower borders, which are vety 
well executed; they are most beautifully drawn. 

1054. Do you think in England they would be so well done?—No; I think 
that one of the best we have [exhibiting another]. 

1055. Then you exhibit a pattern of the best English flower-drawing for 
paper border: and what, in your opinion, is the difference between that and. the 
French one that you. have before you?—In the English pattern, the leaves an 
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ot those of the flower, which is an inaccuracy that we never find in the French; 
hey use the leaves of each respective plant with the finest possible effect. 


1056. Now, with regard to the colour, are the colours of the two patterns 
ifferent ?—Yes, the French are superior in brilliancy. 

1057. What is your opinion with regard to the effect and combination of the 
olours of the flowers ?—The effect, contrast and combination of the colours, as 
yell as form, are superior in the French; this facility of adapting the forms 
nd colours most gratifying to the eye must be the result of éaicky and continued 
cquaintance with flowers and plants. 

1058. Where are these French papers made ?—In the neighbourhood of Paris. 
1059. Can you state any thing as to the comparative price between Paris and 
ngland of similar papers ?—I do not know of any bordering in England that 
e can get to use for the purpose. | 
1060. You have said it is desirable that the manufacturing population in 
our line should have some instruction as to the mixing of colours; how would 

you propose such instruction to be given ?—I am not aware of any information 
hat is given with respect to the harmonious arrangement of colours; for in- 
tance, here is a drawing, and there are others amongst those, in which the 
olouring is entirely my own idea, but it is done without rule. In France they 
would do it on a Reed principle. Iam not aware of that rule, except just in a 
uperficial way. The French colours are also themselves more brilliant than any 
printed English ones I have yet seen. 

1061. By rule do you mean certain proportions ?—No; there are certain 
juantities of colours which must be used in certain places, in order to produce a 
rood and judicious effect. 

1062. There is a principle established then, is there ?—In all the fine paint- 
ngs of the ancient masters you find an equality of colour, and it is the same 
n our work; but we are not instructed; we labour till we obtain an effect that 
pleases our eye; and this is as often wrong as right. 

1663. Do you mean in France, there is any thing like elementary instruc- 
ion in the science of colouring, for decorative artists, &c.?—No doubt there 

ust be. 

1064. Have you any positive knowledge of it yourself?—I judge from the 
pifects produced. : 

1065. Have you any further observation to make on the specimens you have 
brought with you ?—Nothing further than upon the general want of informa- 
ion which we find. My preceding remarks are not limited to printing, but 
apply generally to interior decoration. 

1066. Is there any want of talent among those who, like yourself, pursue 
his branch of trade ?—I apprehend not. 

1067. It only wants free scope given to it, and proper instruction ?—Ex- 
actly, they want opportunities in early life to make themselves generally ac- 
yuainted with the various proportions of the human form, animals, architecture, 
and especially botany and the principle of combining colours to form pleasing 
tlects. 

1068. You have never been in France, have you?—No. 

1069. Then you form your opinion, not from having been in France, but 
simply from the works you have seen, both English and French, in this country ? 

Exactly ; and the deficiency I find for want of such public instruction as I 
pprehend might be given to all branches with success. 

1070. With regard to the decoration of rooms, or any other subject of the 
ind, do you wish to express any opinion you have been induced to form ?— 
0; we find constantly that there is a person who must be consulted in ‘the 

lecoration of the room, and it is very important that that person should have 
1e information which I state is wanting in England with regard to true taste 

d fine combination in the colours and design to be employed. 


1071. Then the principal deficiency is the want of correctness of drawing ?— 
\ want of an easy and correct mode of obtaining the knowledge of it. 

1 tg The want of knowledge of perspective ?—Yes, as applied to decorative 
orks. 7 
1073. The want of knowledge of architectural drawing ?—Yes. . 
1074. And what other head?—The want of knowledge of the principle o 
louring ; we have no certain principle to go upon; all these advantages may 
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be obtained in England at present, but at a great cost; they are not attainable 
by those whom it is necessary should have them. s 

1075. In the practice of their trade ?—I mean in the general use of our busi. 
ness; there are works of art, engravings and works of great merit which wil] 
never come under our observation, although we know they are in existence, and 
would be of invaluable assistance; they are in the libraries of architects ang 
men of superior fortune and talent, and we have no access to them, which, jf 
we did have, by means of a public institution, the general taste would be won. 
derfully improved and extended; it furnishes able men to direct the student, 
and is a repository for fine examples of art.. 

1076. You believe the general labour in a paper-hanging manufactory is in. 
ferior to the French manufactory ?>—It must be. 

1077. And therefore it is desirable that the journeyman manufacturer should 
have a degree of information which our journeymen do not possess ?—An intel- 
ligent manufacturer, I apprehend, at the head of a business of this kind, would 
give to his foreman and principal workman opportunities of obtaining that ex. 
tended knowledge which might be obtained in England through a public 
institution ; he would make a point of doing so for his own advantage. 

1078. Provided there was a place open for their instruction’—Yes; now a 
botanical garden would be of the highest value ; for there is scarcely any thing 
where, in some form, botany is not introduced, and the more extensively you 
are acquainted with it the better; you get more beautiful lines, more original 
effects and finer forms than you do by any other means; and the same with 
foreign birds; occasionally you have fine birds and colouring to introduce, and 
where you have an opportunity of studying them at your leisure from nature, 
you can, when required, introduce them and other subjects with facility. We 
find no colouring equal to that of nature ; the illuminated missals are also ap- 
plicable to our business. 

1079. You want extended power of observation by facility of access to every 
work of the kind which you describe —Yes. 

1080. And that would draw out a great deal of talent which is now not drawn 
out?—-Yes; I apprehend superiority in all branches; we should be able to 
amass a stock of ideas to be combined and varied as occasion might require. 

1081. Would it be a great advantage to you to have the means of studying 
the drawing of birds from nature itself in the museum, &c.?—Yes, it would; 
and it would be still an increased advantage if we were allowed access to it 
early in the day; I can avail myself of no advantage unless it is before 
breakfast. 

1082. Now, with regard to the British Museum, supposing you could have 
access in the summer from six to eight, in order to design from any of the sta- 
tues of marble or friezes there, would or not that be a great advantage to you in 
your trade?—It would ; it might be a very great advantage. 

1083. If it were open to you to pursue information and acquire knowledge at 
a time that you could beneficially spare it for that purpose ?—Yes. | 

1084. In the morning and also in the eveningr—Yes; but in the evening 
with less advantage. 

1085. Then if it were so open to you, you would go there in fact ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

1086. And you apply that generally to other collections of art in which your 
ideas might be assisted in general -—Yes. 

1087. And do you conceive that your observation applies to other persons in 
the trade as well as to yourself ?—To all situated as 1 am. 

1088. You are so engaged throughout the day, that it would be an essential 
benefit to you to visit these galleries and places or public institutions in the 
morning or the evening ?—Yes, morning or evening. 

1089. Have you ever made any application to the trustees of the British 
Museum with a view to being admitted early in the morning in order to study 
the antiquities, &c.?—TI have not; I have not had occasion to apprehend it was 
necessary. But supposing that I had had a series from the Elgin Marbles to 
execute [alluding to the drawing before shown] in a gentleman’s house, then it 
would have been of the greatest importance to me. 

1090. Then supposing you were to have an order for paper with the design 
you have put in, being a design taken from the Elgin Marbles, you would ‘ind 
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nd it a great advantage to have an opportunity of frequenting the museum 
early in the morning ?>—Yes. Ab 

1091. And should you in that case make application to the trustees for 
permission ?—As it now stands, I should certainly, though I do not apprehend 

t would be granted. F ; . 

1092. Have you ever turned your attention to the embossing or ornamenting 
of leather in lieu of paper for rooms ?— Yes, but without success. 

1093. Have you ever seen any specimens of ancient leather so embossed and 
ornamented ?—-Yes, I have, many. 

1094. Is it an art at all followed or understood in this country at present ?— 
Not to the extent that it was, not for rooms; it is merely for the backs of 
superior books, and various things of that kind, but to no extent. 

1095. It used to be made in this country for rooms, did it not ?—No, princi- 
pally in Holland. 

1096. Upon the whole, is paper-hanging increasing ?—The taste for superior 
decoration is increasing; in noble rooms it is the style and whole effect that 
mark our taste, not merely the paper. 

1097. Is its consumption increasing?—The consumption was always very 
large, but I think the taste wants more general improvement with regard to the 
adaptation of the patterns, the arrangement of the paper.and its embellishments, 
a particular always attended to by the French, than in the execution of our 
ordinary bed and sitting-room papers. There is not sufficient knowledge among 
the master paper-hangers as well as the inferior workmen, the persons who 
direct the work ; there is not that taste there should and might be, by more 
widely diffusing a knowledge of the beautiful effects to be produced by combi- 
nation of colour. 

1098. And you are persuaded that the more general knowledge of the artist 
would tend very much indeed to inerease the consumption and improve the 
arrangement of all these domestic embellishments ?—Yes, not only with respect 
to the executors of the work, but those who propose to have it executed ; with the 
general public there would be a better taste. 

1099. Are there any other points on which you wish to observe?—I am not 
aware of any thing further that I can add beyond the idea that a gallery for 
exhibiting works of original design would be an advantage. 


Veneris, 21° die Augusti, 1835. 


WILLIAM EWART, ESQUIRE, 1n rue Cuarr. 


James Shene, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


1100. WHAT are you?—I have been secretary to the Board of Trustees for 
the Encouragement of Manufactures in Scotland since January 1830, and am 
also secretary to the Royal Institution for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts 
in Scotland. 

1101. Have you had any opportunities of acquiring information with regard 
to the advantage which manufacturers may derive from an increased knowledge 
of the arts of design ?—My opportunities in that respect have been during the 
greater period of my life; I was educated abroad, and stayed in one of the 
foreign academies of design for three years, when a young man, and since that 
period I have been about ten years in different countries, and being fond of art 
myself, I have paid ocnajdertile attention to that subject. 

1102. Will you state to the Committee when the Board of Trustees was insti- 
tuted, and what is the constitution and object of that board ?—The Board of Trus- 
tees was instituted at the time of the Union of England and Scotland ; in conse- 
quence of some alteration that took place in the customs and duties connected 
with the two countries, a sum of money became due by England to Scotland, pay- 
able to different establishments and different individuals. The surplus of that 
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sum was appointed by Government by the 15th article of the Treaty of Union to 
be employed, in all time coming, for the encouragement of manufactures in 
Scotland. That was the first establishment of the Board of Trustees in the year 
1807; at that time an annuity of 2,000/. was appointed to be paid for seven 
years to the board. That was the first grant. The board, nevertheless, was 
not established till the year 1727 ; there came to be accordingly arrears of that 
2,000/. for seven years, which made 14,0001, which was then paid to the board, 
as also a sum of 6,000/. of further arrears after the annuity had been made 
permanent, and laid the foundation of their funded property. The grant of 
the 2,000/. was then rendered perpetual, and they have ever since received that 
sum. . | 


1103. What is the whole amount they receive ?7—Various alterations have 
taken place in their proceedings, and their funds have been considerably aug. 
mented; some of their funds being in the public securities during the war, and 
exceedingly well managed, considerable savings were obtained by that means ; 
so that now their funds consist, in the first place, of the annuity of 2,000], 
payable by Government; they have the sum of 30,000/. at present in the 
hands of the Water Company of Edinburgh, for which they receive the interest ; 
they have 15,000/. in the hands of Mr. Innis, of Lochalsh, also yielding interest ; 
they have a sum of 1,000/. in the hands of the town of Edinburgh, which at 
present yields no interest, as the town is bankrupt. They built the Royal 
Institution, a large building in Edinburgh, for the purpose of accommodating 
different learned bodies there; the Royal'Society, the Royal Institution for the 
Encouragement of Arts, and the institution for antiquities (the Antiquarian 
Society as they call it), and also for the accommodation of the board itself; 
they receive rents from those other societies which amount to the annual rent of 
7401.: that constitutes the fund. 


1104. What is their annual income applicable to the purposes of the board 7— 
[Zhe Witness delivered in the following Paper :] 


Present STrare of the Funps and ExrenpiTureE of the Boarp of TRusTEEs 
for Manuractures in Scotland.—J. Skene, Secretary. 


Tur Board of Trustees for the Encouragement of Manufactures in Scotland derives its 
origin from article 15th of the Treaty of Union between England and Scotland, in terms of 
which a sum having become due by England to Scotland, as an equivalent for certain alte- 
rations in the respective revenues of the two countries, a portion of that sum was converted 
into an annuity of 2,000/. redeemable by Parliament at any after period, by payment of 
40,0001. This annuity, or its redemption price, to be employed in all time coming for pro- 
moting the fisheries and manufactures of Scotland. 

The annuity having been allowed to remain in arrear, until the Board of Trustees was 
actually constituted in the year 1727 (13 Geo. I. c. 26. 30.), the arrears being paid up, gave 
rise to the funds now in the hands ‘of the board, and to which subsequent additions were 
from time to time made by savings, the advantageous sale of stock in the public securities, 
and of property purchased at a low rate for the purposes of the board, and afterwards sold 
to very great advantage. 

A further sum of 2,956. 198. 8d. was granted by Parliament under the Acts 10 & 27 
Geo. ILI. for promoting the growth of flax and hemp in Scotland, but this sum has now 
been withdrawn by Government ; and a further reduction of the funded property of the 
board took place, by an order to pay out of that fund the sums of 8,000 I. to the Botanical 
Garden, and 1,000/. to the Astronomical Institution of Edinburgh. Os | 

The present state of the fund, of the burthens affecting it, and of the sum remaining for 
carrying on the purposes of the board, are as follows :— 


ie ar 
1. The annuity, payable in discharge of equivalents due to 
Scotland - - ~ - - - - - -| 2,000 - = 
2. £.30,000, bearing interest, 3 3 per cent. - - - -| 1,050 - - 
3. £.15,000 ~ - - - . - - ~ - 525 - = 
4. £.1,000 in the hands of the Town of Edinburgh, not yield- 
ing interest at present = - - - - — 
5. Rent of the Royal Institution, built out of the funds of 
the board - - - - - - a i 740 - = 
£.) 4315 7° = 
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The Fund is burthened as follows, by grants ordered by Government :— 
fre 
1. To the Royal Institution of Arts - es - 5 “" 500 - 

. 2, To the Agricultural Museum - i. ‘. ‘ < 300 — 
3. To the Horticultural Garden - - = . Is 200 — 
An annual sum, payable as compensation annuities to Stamp- 

masters deprived of their offices, by repeal of the Linen 

Acts nieligh ap rae AD, oa et See nee Te eS 
The Drawing Academy, including feu-duty of ground- —- 430 
Further expense in coals, lighting, taxes, repairs and contin- 

gencies - - -  - - . - ecilile 230 

SaLariégs to Officers of the Board : 

TheSecretary - - 

First Clerk - - 

Accountant - - 240 

Allowance for house to ditto 50 


Messenger - - . 50 760 


For new casts and other expenses attending the gallery —- 
Sum left for CM the objects of the board, and cover- 
ing incidental expenses - - - - «= - 719 - = 


——_--— 


£) 4,315 - - 


N, B.—It is to be observed that the annuities to Stamp-masters, as most of them are men 
advanced age, will progressively fall in for the benefit of the funds of the board. 


1105. What means have been taken by the Board of Trustees to extend the 
owledge of the arts, principally of designs, among the people of Scotland, 
rticularly the manufacturing population?—The principal means which the 
ard have followed for that purpose has now been in operation for about 
enty years; about seventy years ago they established a school for drawing, 
ing aware of the advantage which foreigners possessed over this country as 
achers of design at that period; they got a person of the name De La Croix, a 
enchman of considerable skill, who set that institution a going ; it was for 
e accommodation of forty pupils taught by one master, and the pupils are 
mitted gratis. They offer specimens of their capacity and certificates as to 
aracter to the Board of Trustees, and they judge of those who are to be 
mitted, giving the preference to those who seem the most deserving of it. 
is an establishment which very soon rose into great repute in the country, 
d has continued exceedingly successful ever since, 
1106, Has the number of pupils increased ?—The number of pupils has not 
reased ; it still remains the same establishment, with only one master. It 
s been managed since the period of its first establishment by a series-of ve 
hinent teachers. The person who now holds it, Mr. William Allen, is the 
st artist in Scotland. The board contemplates extending it, and they are at 
sent taking measures for that purpose. Hitherto it remains on the same 
ting, only forty pupils, but so great is the demand of the public for the exten- 
n of it, and so high does it stand in their estimation, that although there are 
out four or five elections of pupils in the course of the year, there generally 
p at least ten candidates for every single vacancy that occurs, and it comes to 
a matter of very disagreeable administration to the board to reject so many 
ing men from having instruction in the art of design, when they seem desirous 
obtain it. 
1107. Do these young men afterwards devote themselves to that part of 
signs connected with manufactures ?—They are principally engravers and 
tuaries, also artists, coach-painters, house-painters and manufacturers ; per- 
hs of that kind. 
1108. Do you happen to know whether Mr. Wilkie was educated there?—I 
ieve there is not an eminent name in the history of art connected with Scot- 
d where the individual has not been educated at that academy. It has pro- 
ed the most eminent men, either as artists, engravers, or as connected with 


of the corresponding professions; in fact it has done a world of good to the 
ntry. 
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1109. Do persons recommend young men for introduction to that establish. 
ment from the distant provinces ?—O yes, from every part of Scotland. 

1110. Will you state how they are selected ?—They produce specimens of 
their talents for drawing; they produce certificates of their good character ; the 
board is very particular upon that subject: also if they are apprentices the 
produce certificates from their masters that they will give them the means of 
attending, and then all these are examined by the Board of Trustees; and that 
young man whose name perhaps they are ignorant of, but that young man whose 
qualifications seem best, is the person elected. The only preference they seem 
disposed to give is to the younger classes of them in preference to older ones, 

111). Do you know if Mr. Wilkie was educated there ?>—Certainly he was. 

1112. Any other engraver do you recollect ?—Mr. Barnet, Mr. Wilson, Mr, 
Allen himself; in fact all the artists of any eminence connected with Scotland 
have been educated there. | 

1113. This school and the Royal Institution are at Edinburgh ?—Yes. 

1114. Have there been any subordinate schools in any other part of Scotland 
connected with the Board of Trustees?—The Board of. Trustees established 
branch school for the express purpose of teaching the pattern drawing for table. 
cloths, diaper and matters of that description, at the town of Dunfermline; jt 
was upon a particular system, and the board engaged to give fifty pounds a year 
to a master, provided the manufacturers of Dunfermline would contribute an 
equal sum. They did so, and that school was in operation for a good many 
years; I do not exactly recollect the number of years, but for a good many 
years, and was exceedingly beneficial, and in fact was one of the great causes, 
in conjunction with the encouragement of premiums for the best articles of 
manufacture given annually by the board, of raising the establishment of linen 
manufactures in the town of Dunfermline. Last year the manufacturers 
declined contributing any further to it, because it had been reduced to a few 
only, who contributed their proportion, and these few, two or three of the 
manufacturers, said that the burthen was too hard upon them, and they could 
not contribute any longer, wishing the board to advance the whole sum of one 
hundred pounds. That was incompatible with the idea the board had of 
ensuring the establishment which they fostered, being one beneficial to the 
manufacturers themselves, that they themselves should give the whole sum, and 
therefore they declined giving it, and that school has accordingly fallen. 

1115. Then the contributions from the manufacturers fell so low, that the 
board would not contribute their proportion ?—Yes. 

1116. But if the manufacturers found it advantageous, why did they discon 
tinue their contributions ?—They found it advantageous, but the whole body 0 
them were disinclined to contribute to it. There were two or three who con 
tinued to contribute to the last, but they found 50/. a year was more than they 
were disposed to give. The master could not undertake it under 100/., and the 
board was not inclined to give above 50/., which they originally proposed. 

1117. Has any school been substituted for that of Dunfermline ?>—None. 

1118. Not by the inhabitants themselves ?—No. 

1119. Have there been any schools established at Glasgow, Kilmarnock or 
Paisley, or any where there ?—Not that I am aware of. 

1120. Do you think they might be established with advantage ?—I think 
with the very greatest advantage. 

1121, Has not the shawl trade somewhat decreased at Paisley and that neigh- 
bourhood?—The shawl trade rose to a very great height till about a yea! 
ago, when considerable failures took place among those engaged in that trade; 
they attribute those failures to the introduction of the French shawls; whethe! 
that is the case or not I cannot say, but they are not now so flourishing as they 
were years before. 

1122. Do you know whether the superiority of the French shawls has resultel 
in any respect from the superiority of the patterns or of the designs ?—The 
designs of these shawls are almost confined to the Indian patterns; but I believ’ 
it is the general opinion that the French have exceeded even in that respect the 
English in their patterns, because they have turned their attention to it m4 
more efficient manner. There is a school at this moment in Paris, where about 


seventy pupils are instructed expressly in that particular branch of shawl a 
ter! 
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s taught by a person who has written a pamphlet on the subject; and I 
lieve the price of their shawls is under that of this country. 

1123. There is no school at Paisley then, is there, connected with the shawl 
ade ?—I am not aware that there is. 

1124. Can you tell whether the Mechanics’ Institution there give any instruc- 
ons of the kind ?—I am not aware; but the Board of Trustees, being aware of 

e deficiency in that respect, has now sent an exceedingly clever artist to Paris, 
r the purpose of gaining information upon that subject, whom they mean to 
troduce to the academy at Edinburgh, and to establish a class for that especial 

rpose, not for teaching shaw] patterns alone, but patterns in general connected 
ith manufactures. 

1125. You have stated that it would be an advantage to have branch aca- 

mies established in the different manufacturing towns in Scotland ?—So far 
} my judgment goes. 

1126. What do you think would be the best footing for establishing those >— 

appears to me that the best footing to establish those would be to have a 
stem of instruction; a centrical establishment upon a regular system, which 

ould not be deviated from in any respect; I have not any doubt that in a 
ry short time a number of students would be raised in that centrical establish- 
hent, who might then be sent to the different parts of the country where they 
hight be required, and establish branches in communication with the centrical 
stablishment, and under the same regulations and the same superintendence. 

1127. You would have a central school?—Yes. 

1128. That at the same time would serve not only as a school for instruction, 

talso a kind of haut ton for the most recent improvements in all the different 
pmbinations of art connected with manufacture ?—Yes; I should be disposed 
> extend it pretty far in that respect, particularly to make it an establishment 
f different classes. One of the great defects in the mode of instruction in this 

untry is, that the first branch of art, namely the fundamental one, is that which 
h this country is neglected ; that is what is called drawing from the round ; it 
, in fact, the rudiments of design, the most indispensable, although the most 
eglected; except the Royal Academy and that academy of the Board of 
rustees, lam not aware any other teacher of drawing does really adhere to 
hat system which I know in French academies to be the only system that is 
tught, because they conceive, and it has been the opinion, I believe, of artists 
br many generations, as well as the old masters, that that is the only species of 
udy which is requisite to form an artist. If he has once acquired a knowledge 
' drawing from the round, or drawing from objects of beautiful outline, and 
pntaining means of light and shade, that he is enabled then to turn his talent 
) any of the branches that he may require without any further instruction. In 
his country we seem to take a secondary part of it; to take instruction in a 
hore advanced part, and neglect the rudimental part. 

1129. And, in fact, is it not true that in correctness of drawing the human 
gure, and in the knowledge of proportions, we are very deficient /—Very much 
> in general; and on that account I would make it a rule of that establishment, 
mat the first class should be that one in which instruction is given in chalk 
rawing on a large scale from the round, having a series of second classes 
here the different branches connected with the useful arts were taught, which 
bvers very many ; architecture and all other branches connected with the useful 
ts, ornamenting, decorative, house-painters, and so on. 

1130. And in an establishment of that kind you would not only make the 
ndamental principal (correctness of design) the object, but also what may be 
rmed the perspective in botany, and those things which are connected with 
prtain sciences which may be called positive parts of art ?—Yes; and it appears 

me a very little instruction, perhaps a few lectures, on this, as far as it is 
pplicable to the useful arts, would be sufficient ; that is, on anatomy, chemistry, 
ptics, with reference to colours, and botany. It appears to me there is a very 
eat defect in general in our patterns, in botanical accuracy, where flowers are 
troduced ; the foreign pattern-drawers are uniformly correct; our pattern- 

wers very seldom so. 

1131. Would you sub-divide your institution in another way 7—Yes; I would 
ve a third class for the higher branches and for the purpose of artists ; but 

t confined alone to men whose object in life was to be artists. 

1132. But in such an institution as that, would you not have a certain sub- 
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division of instruction, so that pupils coming there, and wishing to deyotg 
themselves to the study of casting in bronze or in iron, or studying modellin 
silver, or turning themselves towards pattern-drawing on cotton or on sik 
fabrics, might have the means, after a certain time, of turning their undivideg 
attention to any particular branch of that kind ?>—Yes, comprehending the re. 
quisite acquaintance with the manufacture itself. 

1133. So that they might go out from the institution, having chosen that 
division of the subject most suited to their capabilities; they might go out as 
manufacturing artists, to accomplish the particular object which they felt them, 
selves most particularly qualified for 2—That is my view; and the purpose | 
should have in dividing it into classes would be this, to in fact repress an erroy 
which those academies are exceedingly liable to fall into, and which the academy 
of the Board of Trustees in Scotland has already fallen into ; that is, of neglect. 
ing those parts of the study which apply to the useful arts, and dedicating theiy 
attention alone to the higher branches; in fact, making all the pupils study as 
artists, and not as men to pursue useful branches of occupation. 

1134. In fact, is it not true that it is an exceedingly dangerous thing to pur 
sue, in such institutions, those portions of art which may be said to be con. 
nected with individual taste or individual genius, since the tendency of s0 
pursuing them must be to neglect those portions of art which are positive and 
true, and founded upon unvarying principles of art ?—Yes. 

1135. How would you propose to prevent the tendency that you have de 
scribed ?——I consider that the division into classes might produce that effect, 
because, if the first class is imperative that no pupil could enter the academ 
without going through a course of that first class, then he would be enabled to 
turn his talent to any branch of design he might choose ; he may then quit the 
academy. If he chooses to follow out the pursuit to the highest branches by 
the recommendation of the master, he may be permitted to do so; but it has 
been experienced in those academies in Scotland, that many pupils who come 
there with a view towards the useful arts have quitted it and become artists 
themselves. 

1136. And do you think that that has gone too far _—I think a great deal 
too far. 

1137. And do you think that the sub-division into classes would be sufficient 
to correct that >—With precise rules on the subject, which should not be de 
viated from either by the master or the pupil. 

1138. What do you reckon would be the expense of such subordinate draw- 
ing-schools, and how might it be defrayed ?—It appears that the expense of 
that academy in Edinburgh, where forty pupils are taught, is exceedingly 
moderate ; the master receives 150 l. a year, and there is an officer receiy- 
ing 50/. a year; and with taxes and lighting and fire, and so on, there 
are some other expenses, but of no great importance, and that is the whole 
amount of it. 

1139. Supposing subordinate schools were established at Glasgow, Paisley, 
Kilmarnock, and other manufacturing towns in Scotland, what expense do you 
reckon they would be attended with 21 should conceive that a sufficient master 
would be found at 1001. a year, to carry on the establishment. 

1140. Might it do for a master at certain times to make circuits through the 
manufacturing districts, and give instructions for three months, or some such 
period ?—I rather doubt that; drawing requires a little time. i 

1141. You think it would require a continuous master ?—Yes, although it does 
not require very great labour on the part of the master, it still requires a certail 
degree of superintendence, that he sees what the pupils are doing; but it 
appears to me, the more numerous an academy is, the more advantage the pupil 
derives from it, because he improves by what he sees his neighbours doing; 
does not require much labour on the part of the master, but it requires a person 
to be able to correct where errors occur. In that school of forty pupils I have 
not any doubt that at any period six or eight might be drawn from it perfectly 
capable of teaching the art of design. 

1142. Then you think instruction should be local, or fixed in certain portions 
of Scotland ?—It appears to me So. 

1143. Do not you think it very desirable, on the supposition that these esti 
blishments were formed and connected so with the mother establishment 1 


Edinburgh, that publicity should be, an essential ingredient of all their proce” 
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gs, and the state of the school, the number of pupils, and accounts of the 
nds should be annually laid before Parliament ?—Clearly ; > I think that would 
e attended with the greatest possible advantage ; it would interest the public on 
he subject, and the interest of the public is very much wanted. 

1144. Are there reports annually made [nis board ?—Reports are made to 
1e King; that is to say, to the Treasury. ey are not made to Parliament at 
present, but they might easily be extended to Parliament. 

1145. Has any thing been done for pattern-drawing in Scotland by the Board 
nf Trustees ?—The board established prizes for pattern-drawing in their 
rcademy, and a good many very creditable specimens have been, within two 
br three years, produced ; but there is one deficiency there, which shows the 
necessity of teaching for that matter, which is this; that many of those 
natterns that were exceedingly beautiful, were not: altogether adapted to the 
pperative part of the manufacture; the persons were not conversant with looms, 
not conversant with manufactures in fact, and therefore they require the 
eans to be provided of having recourse to a master who can instruct them 
n the working of the fabric, whatever it may be, to which their pattern has 
been employed. 

1146. In fact there may be said to be a peculiar intermediate branch between 
he original design and the invention of that design in the manufacture, which 
should have separate instruction of itself?—Yes; but it does not appear to me 
hat it is necessary to be an intermediate branch, because the artist may himself 
be instructed in that matter. 

1147. In France the workman is more an artist than in this country ?—The 
system in France is very different from this country, because in France the 
nrtists of the first eminence employ their time, and make it the most profitable 
nart of their employment, in pattern drawing, and they are paid a very high 
rice by the manufacturers. There is a legislative protection to their work, 
which in this country we have not, and yet it is of great importance ; so that for 
» year (I believe that is the period) both the manufacturer and the artist is quite 
sure of his pattern not being pirated. It appears to me, that some legislative 
nterference in that matter would be almost necessary to go hand in hand with 
any establishment for encouraging the art of design amongst the middle class of 
ociety in this country, that they may be protected in the production of their 
enius; otherwise neither the manufacturer can afford to risk the loss of the 
attern, or to pay a large sum for the pattern which he may lose, nor can the 
urtist risk it. 

1148. And would it not be desirable to draw certain distinctions in the degree 
f protection to be given; some articles requiring one period of protection and 
others a shorter period ?—I believe that is the system in France. 

1149. And is it not also desirable that there should be a tribunal, before which 

2 speedy and a very cheap remedy should be given in cases of piracy of patterns ¢ 
] am not quite conversant with the French system; I do not know how it is 
administered ; I know that it exists, and answers its purpose. 
1150. But, on general principles, would it not be exceedingly desirable that a 
speedy and cheap remedy should be given to the inventor of a design ?— Clearly ; 
and that should be perfectly cheap; a small sum to be paid for the right of pro- 
srietorship. 

1151. Not only would you have an adequate tribunal, but you must also have 
ome satisfactory mode of identifying the design :—Yes. 

1152. Have you turned your attention to the best means of doing that, by 
egistration, or by mark, or any other means ?—J have thought on the subject ; 

am not altogether prepared to give a specific answer to that question at present, 
because it is one requiring some consideration ; but I do not see any difficulty in 
levising the means of doing it. 

1153. You have not turned your attention to the propriety of establishing 
ny system, local or central, or a combination of both, for the registration of 
uch original designs ?—I have thought on that subject also; 1 think if any 
hing of the kind is done by Government, of extending the copyright law to 
1ose smaller periods, that it would require to have means of registration in 
he different portions of the United Kingdom, at all events in the metropolises, 

1154. Has any thing been done toimprove the knowledge of colours; do you 
hhink those engaged in manufactures in Scotland require improvement in that re- 
vect ?—-It appears to me that one thing in which the British manufacturer is most 
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deficient is that of a knowledge of colours ; at present, as far as my acquaintaneg: 
with manufactures goes, I believe they copy entirely their patterns from France ‘ 
in doing so, if they introduce any alteration into them they often spoil them. 
and it js a matter which is not a very difficult one to obtain a knowledge of, the 
theory of colour; but it is one which appears to me a very singular circumstanc 

that it is not sufficiently attended to, because we know quite well that any ae, 
tion from the regular established and fixed rules of harmony of colours produces 
the same effect to the eye as any deviation in music from the harmony of na 
It produces an equally bad effect; and in placing our manufactures or fan a 
goods along with French fancy goods, it has often struck me as a remarkable cir. 
cumstance to see how very little those rules which are exceedingly simple, are 
attended to in the English copies. That was my reason for suggesting a lecture 
on that part of the subject, on optics, in fact on colours, at those schools; for the 
rules are simple, but quite necessary to be known to any person who has occasion 
to place colours in juxta-position. | 

1155. Are the French dies superior to ours >— They seem to me to be very 
much superior. 

1156. In brilliancy or permanency, oF both ?— In brilliancy; as to perma. 
nency, they have two species of them, permanent colours, and colours not per. 
manent. ‘he one is sold at a much less price than the other; and I believea 
great deal of their goods which are exported are not permanent in colour. The 
Swiss are also very superior in point in dying. 

1157. Do you think the Board of Trustees would be able, with their present 
funds and means, to establish such schools in the manufacturing districts of 
Scotland ?—The funds of the board have been very much reduced this last year; 
they are now exceedingly small, but they are at present engaged in measures for 
the extension of that very object, because it appeared to the members of the 
board that that was the most essential requisite for the improvement of our ma- 
nufactures, because it is obvious to every one, that, in point of excellency of 
workmanship, the British manufacturers have risen to the highest pitch; it is 
only in the taste of design in which they are deficient; therefore the Board of 
Trustees have particularly directed their attention to that subject, as their funds 
have been so much reduced that they do not see they have the means of doing 
much else. 

1158. Do you think it probable that something will be done by the Board of 
Trustees in the course of a few months?—In the course of this ensuing winter | 
expect that a good deal will be done on the subject. 

1159. Would it not be very desirable to connect institutions of this kind 
directly or indirectly with botanic gardens, so that the pupils might have the 
means of studying flowers, and acquiring a correct knowledge of natural flowers? 
—Yes; I know that the French pattern-drawers have the flowers before them. 
I believe, in this country, when they do make patterns, which is not very often, 
they take any book of travels containing flowers, which may or may not be cor- 
rect ; but I know the F rench artists copy from the flower itself, and that, being 
in the hands of skilful persons, it is always botanically correct. | 

1160. Might it not be desirable, if it were possible, to create some connexion 
between such institutions and botanical gardens ?—I think it decidedly of im- 
portance. 

1161. Has that ever been proposed ?—No, I never heard of its being pro- 
posed. 

1162. How many lectures on botany do you think would be necessary for arti- 
sans?—I cannot say exactly the number, but [should think very few; it depends 
on the person giving the lectures ; the subject may be concentrated ; all that is 
requisite for the useful arts may be concentrated so as to be delivered in a very 
few lectures. | 

1163. Should you think, generally speaking, that there would be any objec: 
tion on the part of botanic garden institutions to allow such connexion to exist 
between institutions connected with arts and botanic gardens ?—I should think 
not, as far as Scotland is concerned ; the botanic garden is in a manner under 
the control of the Board of Trustees, who of course might, if it were requisite, 
insist upon that. 

1164. Might it not be possible to connect institutions of this kind, not only 


with botanic gardens, but also, to a certain degree, with institutions in surgery: 
or 
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or instance, anatomy and other branches; do not you think it would be de- 
sirable, if it were possible, to unite institutions of this kind with other institutions 
onnected more particularly with science and art?—I can have no doubt as to 
he beneficial effect likely to result from it; how it might be brought about, I 
am not quite aware, except by employing persons; there are only professors ; I 
am perfectly persuaded of the advantage that would arise from it. 

1105. Do you think, on the whole, that there has been an improvement of 
ate years in Scotland, both in patterns and in dying ’—Yes, I think the improve- 
ment in matters of taste in general has been very remarkable in Scotland within 
a few years, and in dies there has been a very great improvement; since the 
Board of Trustees have given premiums for that special purpose, there has been 
n very conspicuous improvement. In patterns the improvement has also been 
bvious, but not so very great as yet, because there is no instruction given in it; 
he young men who present these specimens of drawing are left to themselves, 
and ‘they frequently go wrong in many particulars; it appears to me there is a 
reat deficiency in the want of instruction. 

1166. Are any lectures given on that subject ?—None. 

1167. Would you state what is the extent of the prizes given by the Board of 

rustees? —The Board of Trustees give 24/. a year to be divided into prizes for 
he young men. There are six prizes for ornamental drawings, and six prizes 
for drawings from the round. The young men produce the first and the last of 
heir performances during the season, in order that the board may be able to 
ompare their progress; and these are kept in the possession of the board, not 
returned to the young men. They are also exhibited to the public. 

1168. Would you state what prizes are given by the Board of Trustees for im- 
proving manufacturers’ patterns ?—These are very numerous, and vary from 
‘ear to year according as the state of manufactures and the state of the demand 
or manufactures seem to require, also according as it appears to the board that 
here are particular branches of manufacture which might be conveniently and 
1dvantageously introduced into the country; therefore the premiums which the 
have offered have varied from year to year. Their principle is, that they shall 
1ot continue to give premiums for a longer period for the same purpose than 
yhat is quite sufficient to introduce it; when once it is introduced they suspend 
the premium, because they consider that if it cannot maintain itself after that it 
s not worth encouraging. 

1169. Will you state to the Committee for what subject of arts they have 
chiefly been given ?—Formerly there were a great many premiums given for the 
surpose of the linen manufacture ; these have now been suspended. There are 
1any premiums given for the woollen manufacture ; for all the branches of that 
nanufacture. Within these two or three years the board have particularly 
urned their attention to matters connected with woollen manufactures, to the 
yranch of carpet manufacture; and they have been the means of very much 
xtending that branch in Scotland by the introduction of three or four new 
lescriptions.in the branches of manufacture which never were known in the 
ountry before, never practised in Scotland at least, and which have been most 
uccessfully introduced, and are now rising into great reputation. They have 
ilso turned their attention particularly to the subject of the shawl manufacture ; 
2 number of their premiums were dedicated to the shawl manufacturers ; and, 
pmongst others, being aware of the disadvantage which the shawl manufacturers 
vere exposed to from drawing the yarn used in that manufacture from France, 
and from France alone,. because it was only there where it could be spun, the 
3oard of Trustees offered a high premium for the introduction of the art, and 
have succeeded in introducing it; and it is now established in Glasgow and 
eeds to an extent which I believe now supplies the market as quickly as the 
rench agents did, who do not come now to this country for that purpose. 

1170. What was the amount of the premium ?—The amount of the premium 
ras 300/.; it was the largest premium which the board ever offered for any 

bject, and they consider they have done a very great benefit to the country 
having succeeded in that px ree 

1171. What is the nature of the improvement that has been} introduced in 
arpet manufacture ?—They have introduced the system of making carpets in 

iitation of Turkey carpets, because they are made of coarse wool, which is 
ore suitable. Their view was the consumption of Scotch wool, which is coarse 


ol compared with the wool of England, Saxony and other countries; the 
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view of the board was to extend the market for the Scotch wool, and therefore 
they introduced the manufacture of Turkey carpets, which has been exceeding} 

successful, and has very much increased the consumption of that staple of Seog. 
land. They then extended it to the Persian carpet, which is a different fabric 
also, and that has also been successful; there are a great many looms now em. 


' ployed solely upon these branches. I cannot altogether say, but I believe the 


carpet manufacture has very much increased in consequence of the introduction 
of all those different branches. They introduced also the tapestry mode of 
making carpets in imitation of French carpets ; they also introduced the maki 

of carpets from cow-hair, which is an article that formerly was not used in any 
shape but in that of mixing lime; in fact it was of no use. 

1172. When was that introduced ?—That has been introduced two years; the 
premium was offered about three years ago; the yarn was spun generally in the 
gaols and correction-houses, and those sort of places, by the people who were 
there, and carpets have been produced of exceedingly good workmanship, and very 
useful for mary purposes, particularly for shops and for lobbies, and purposes of 
that kind. It is a coarse manufacture, but a very useful one, 

1173. Is it peculiar to Scotland ?—Altogether peculiar to Scotland; the idea, 
in fact, occurred to myself; I had seen the use of cow-hair in making rugs and 
things of that kind in Flanders; and I suggested that improvement, and it has 
been adopted. 

1174. But does not this improvement rather apply to the texture than the 
design ?— The texture entirely ; the design is that of: the Turkey and Persian 
carpets, but that has improved the art of design a great deal, because, being a 
new subject, the artist has bestowed ‘a good deal of attention on the subject. 

1175. What is the difference between the French and Scotch designs for 
carpets ?—The French design is what is called tapestry carpets, which has also 
been introduced into Scotland. The Scotch have now imitated that French 
pattern I think with very considerable success. Those require botanical ac- 
curacy above all things, because they generally are groups of flowers thrown 
down on a dark ground. 

1176. And is there not a much greater variety of shades of colour '—Much 
greater; formerly in the Scotch manufacture, and I believe in the English also, 
they could not introduce above four colours, except by mixing the threads; 
except by mixing a thread of two different colours. 1 know that from a circum- 
stance which was mentioned to me by a colour manufacturer in Scotland; he 
had arrived to the extent of introducing fourteen colours, or tints, which was 
conceived to be almost impossible; however he was a very ingenious man ; his 
name his Whitock, and he set himself to work and he has very much augmented 
the number of colours now introduced into patterns. In that respect and in the 
circumstance of design, and the beauty of execution, I think he stands pre-eminent. 

1177. Has any attempt been made to introduce what the French call velvet 
carpets ?—He has done it, and very successfully, and has obtained a patent for 
that express carpet. He has sold the right of making that carpet, I believe to 
some English house. | 

1178. Does not that require a wool of much finer texture than what is gene- 
rally used ?—No doubt it does; Scotch wool is quite unfit for it. 

1179. What is the wool they use for that, do you know ?—I cannot precisely 
answer that question. 

1180. Could you state what might be the prices given for some of the best 
Turkey carpets made in Scotland lately >—No, I cannot. 

1181. Do not you think that a central institution might be of great service, 
not only in teaching designs and in collecting different designs, but also as a 
sort of depét for any thing which might be new in any part of the world, and 
which might be collected as connected with arts and manufactures ?-—Certainly. 

1182. For instance, the subject you just mentioned with regard to the wool, 
the premium given by your institution for the wool, which they could not have 
originally procured, but which they now procure from France ; might it not be 
the object of such a central institution to acquire from all parts information of 
that kind, and to make their establishment a kind of depot for all such informa- 
tion ?— Yes, I think so. 

1183. For instance, there is a mixture of gold which the Chinese often 
have to work in japan trays, and which we do not know of; it might be very 
advisable for such an institution, whether it was in London, or Edinburgh or 
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iblin, to make it one of its objects to collect such articles as those?—I have 
ways been desirous for some years: back to introduce something of that kind 
to the establishment of the Board of Trustees, but the diminishing of the funds 
tirely put an end to the idea. I had made some progress in preparing for an 
itablishment such as the Committee has suggested. 

1184. And in any report that should be laid before Parliament annually, 
e novelties of that kind introduced, and the activity therefore provided on the 
rt of the institution, should be specifically mentioned in the report to Par- 
Ament; any new thing of that kind in which they had extended the means of 
proving our arts, in material as well as in design, might also be mentioned 
nually, as it would give a stimulus to the activity of the institution, mention- 
x that in the report to Parliament?—I think it would be attended with great 
vantage, because it would promulgate the existence of the thing, which 
herwise is not known. In case I may have been misunderstood in what I 
id with regard to the wool which the board introduced as referring to the 
awl manufacture ; it was not the wool, which is the Thibet or Cashmere wool, 
lich is in fact imported into this country, exported from here into France, 
‘re spun and re-imported into Great Britain; it was the art of spinning 
rely, which is a different mode of spinning, that the board introduced. 

1185. Where is it spun in this country ?—In Glasgow and Leeds. It is a 
tent manufacture, and the patentee is in Glasgow; he has disposed of the 
bht of spinning to a house in Leeds. 

1186. Do not they spin that in France?—In France they do. This is the 
ench mode of spinning, and the French supplied our manufacturers entirely 
th that article; now, our manufacturers are supplied from home. 

1187. Do you mean the wool of Thibet?—The Thibet wool; the Cashmere 
ol. As connected with the subject of spinning Cashmere wool, it may be 
rth while to mention that the same system of spinning is applicable to all 


ablishment recently introduced in Glasgow, been extended to all those fine 
ols; they not only spin those wools, but they begin to manufacture the finer 
prics for ladies’ dresses, which were formerly imported from France alone; the 
vy manufacture them in Glasgow in consequence of having obtained the 
bde of spinning the yarn. 
1188. How far does the Royal Institution contribute to the improvement of 
p arts in Scotland ?—The Royal Institution is now connected with the Board 
Trustees, in consequence of an arrangement which took place about four 
ars ago, Therefore the Board of Trustees have obtained access for their 
pils to the library containing works on the fine arts, and every thing con- 
‘ted with that subject; they also have the privilege, for the pupils of the 
demy, of attending their gallery of pictures, and copying pictures there, and 
dying as they choose. 
1189. Would you state what is the collection that the Royal Institution have 
pictures, of casts, of engravings and of books ?—The Royal Institution have 
casts ; it is merely confined to pictures; it isa private institution supported by 
vate subscription, and they have expended the whole of their funds in the 
chase of the pictures of the old masters, of a collection, not a very large 
p, but an exceedingly good one, of paintings, which is now open to the pupils 
the academy of the Board of Trustees. The gallery of casts consists of 
ut one hundred excellent casts of the finest works of antiquity ; they have 
the Elgin Marbles, and have received a number of presents and legacies of 
erent works of the same character. They obtained the originals from Lord 
in; a great many of the casts which he had taken at Greece of different 
Idings, which are now in the collecticn of the Board of Trustees. 
190. Are these galleries open to the public ’—They are open to the public; 
he artists always; to the public on certain days, but always to the artists, 
always to the pupils of the academy at all times. 
191. How many of such open galleries have you in Edinburgh, galleries of 
—Only these two, the institution and the academy of the Board of Trustees; 
e is also the Scotch Academy, an association formed by the artists them- 
s, not yet a chartered society ; and they have annual exhibitions of their 
pictures. 
92. What open galleries or collections of works of art have you in Scot- 
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land open to the public ?—There is one, at Glasgow; but I am aware of an 
other but that and the one in Edinburgh. y 

1193. Do not you think it very desirable indeed that such institutions shouly 
be formed ?—I think most desirable. 

1194. And that they should also be entirely open to the public as much » 
possible 2—Clearly. : * 

1195. Do not you think it very desirable that such institutions should no; 
only be open in the middle of the day, when the rich can devote their time 4, 
the inspection of works of art, but as much as possible at early hours of the 
morning, and also the evening, when the labouring population may wish to 
there, not only with a view to recreation, but also to instruction in their 
art, as far as they are connected with art?’—The only difficulty that occurs t, 
me with regard to that is the want of light. 

1196. But in the summer ?—In the summer, certainly. 

1197. And as far as it might be practicable, in the winter too?—It woul 
entail some additional expense, but I do not see why that should be an obstacle 
to it. There would be some additionul expense for attendance. ‘To the grea 
facilities that occur abroad of exhibition of works of art, I attribute very mu} 
the proficiency that exists in foreign countries in the knowledge of design, and 
in the higher scale of taste that exists among the middling classes of societ 
abroad, compared to what it is in this country, for here it seems to be confined 
to the higher class alone almost. 

1198. Have you any exhibitions in Scotland for the exhibition of works of 
art, such as ingenious patterns and manufactures or ingenious specimens of 
weaving ?—That intention was contemplated, but never has been put in 
practice. ; 

1199. Was it from any disinclination on the part of the artisans to send works 
to such exhibitions that that intention was not carried into practice ?—Not pre- 
cisely ; nevertheless I understand that there does exist an indisposition on the 
part of persons who have made inventions or improvements to exhibit them, from 
the circumstance that they are aware that they have no protection ; that their 
invention and the property of their improvement is not protected. 

1200. There is an exhibition of carpets and silks ?—Yes, an exhibition of the 
competition goods for the prizes given by the Board of Trustees. 

1201. Would you describe that?—The Board of Trustees for the encourage- 
ment of the manufactures of Scotland offer annually a series of premiums for 
improvements in different manufactures, also for inventions, should any take 
place. Those are annually exhibited to the public, and judges are appointed 
from among the manufacturers, who examine the goods and award the premiums 


_ The circumstance that induces the manufacturers to attend very much to that, 


is that by obtaining the premium for their manufacture, they obtain the means 
of publishing, very much to their own advantage, the species of trade that they 
carry on; otherwise the premium is a very small one, and scarcely worth the 
while of a manufacturer to work for it. 

1202. Have these exhibitions generally tended to improve thearts in Scotland! 
—They appear to me to have done a very great deal of good, so much so that 
within these five years they have progressively increased so much, that five 
years ago a very small apartment contained the whole; now the large picture 
rooms of the Royal Institution are not sufficient to contain the goods. 

1203. Have you turned your attention to the French triennial exhibition ¢ 
works and manufactures?—The French Exposition? Yes, I have turned my 
attention a good deal to that; and a paper of mine, communicated in one 0 
the printed reports of the board on that subject, gives a particular account 
that establishment in France, and of the advantages derived from it.—[Sé 
Appendix, No. 1.| 

1204. Do you think it is advantageous ?—I think it is highly advantageot 
Where it enjoys a very great advantage over any attempt in this country, is the 
the improvements of the year, and the inventions of the year, are by the French 
manufacturers expressly reserved for that exhibition, because they know 
they are safe in producing their new design, whatever it may be. 

i205. Are the specimens of manufacture exhibited in the institution take! 
away at once, or left there after they receive the premiums ?—The period 18 bu 
a very short one that the exhibition lasts, not above three weeks, and as so! 
as the premiums have been awarded by those appointed judges, the ern 
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on is open to the public, with the prices stated on each article, and the goods 
re sold. 

1206. For what period ?—For about a fortnight; the first week is taken 
ip in examining for the premiums, and then there is a fortnight for the 
ublic. 

1207. Would it not have a better effect on public taste if they were left for 

longer period in the institution ?—I have not any doubt of it. There is a 
ason which has hitherto prevented the Board of Trustees doing so; they are 
esirous of doing so, but they have been prevented doing so, because these 
remium goods are generally bought by the trade in Edinburgh, and they are 
mxious to get them into their shops and exhibit them as fast as possible, 

1208. Does the determination of the judges always give satisfaction ?—Gene- 
lly; I have never heard of any dissatisfaction in consequence of it. 

1209. Do they extend to patterns as well ?—Yes. 

1210. Not only to the materials but to the patterns ?—There are premiums for 
atterns of all descriptions, and for the manufactures also. 

1211. And also for inventions ?—And for inventions. 

1212. And machinery ?—There have been premiums offered for machinery ; 
ut there has not yet been any produced, because the inventor of the machinery 

afraid to produce it. 

1213. Could you ever trace the talent that has gained the premiums to the 
istitution at which that talent has been instructed ?—Almost always. 

1214. Are you aware whether the manufacturing artists from Scotland have 
een induced to go to foreign countries to study ?—I am not aware that they 
ave, because they have not as yet considered the pattern-drawing as a trade; 

fact, it is considered a trade, and a very important one, abroad; but it is not 
et taken up by the Scotch artists. 

1215. They have not gone to Bruges or different places on the continent, 
yhere they receive cheaper and more extended instruction in art?—I am not 

rare of their doing so. 

1216, Or have any foreign artists come to settle as designers of manufactures 
n Scotland —No, I am not aware of any. 


John B. Papworth, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


1217. WHAT are you ?—An architect. 

1218. Where do you reside ?—At 10, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 

1219. You are very familiar with the interior decorations of houses, are you 
t ?—Quite so. 

1220. That is what you have principally devoted your attention to?—No, to 
chitecture generally ; and having a very great love for the art of ornamental 
sign, I have paid very considerable attention to it. 

1221. Do you consider that sufficient encouragement is given in this country 
the art of general design ?—No. 

1222. What distinction would you draw with regard to the encouragement 
hich is given to general design, and the encouragement which is given specially 
painting, sculpture and architecture ?—Painting, sculpture and architecture 
hve a certain quantity of employment, for which they receive payment for its 
ecution. Another branch of art, that is, ornamental design, is very little 
couraged, because the manufacturer (not being protected from piracy), if he 
ys an artist a large sum for that which he performs, another person may ve 
m get possession of the design, and use it for himself, and therefore the first 
nufacturer gets little or no remuneration. 

2223. Is the manufacturing artist well instructed in this country ‘—No; and 
‘now of no public school of instruction for him in London. 

1224. Is he as well instructed as on some parts of the continent ?—He is not, 
h some parts of the continent he is well and publicly instructed; the manu- 
turers, in the working of gold and silver, and the ornamental works which 
ate to the embellishment and decoration of houses, have frequently been 
iged to apply either to sculptors, painters or architects, and have been so 
nished with designs, for which they have paid considerable prices, because 


y have not been able to find artists in general designs that could answer their 
pose. 
68. M4 1225. Then 
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1225. Then you mean that the manufacturer is obliged to have recourse to q) 
higher scale of artist than he need have recourse to if proper instruction were 
given !—Precisely so. | 

1226. Is art, so applicable to interior decorations and to manufactures, cheapey 
in France than in those continental nations which have made this their object, 
than it is in England ?—Considerably cheaper on the continent. ie 

1227. Then you consider the defects in art, as applied to manufactures, prin. 
cipally derived from two sources, the want of instruction and the want of pro. 
tection ?—I think chiefly the want of protection, because there are a great num. 
ber of clever artists in this country, sculptors, for instance, who would ocea- 
sionally model a tablet, a frieze or some other work of art, would cast and sel] 
the work in such numbers as would produce remuneration to the artist ; but if 
he were now to let one such cast pass out of his hands, it would be sold probab] 
about the streets in a week or a fortnight for 2s. or 3s. He is not protected suf. 
ficiently to allow him repayment for the work that he performs with so much 
care and study. In this country, if an architect wanted to find a modern vase, 
a modern tablet or a modern frieze of very fine art, he might therefore seek it 
in vain. ; 

1228. Are the producers of these designs better protected abroad ?—I under. 
stand they are. 

1229. Have you ever devoted your attention to the best means of protecting 
‘nventions of this kind?—I have; a protecting law, as of copyright, would: 
perhaps be the best means ; but it is important that there should be a place with 
the means to teach ornamental art; a place of instruction that would also dis- 
play examples of the very finest works, ancient and modern. | 

1230. Is it not the case that nearly all the good models are to be found in 
foreign countries >—Of modern art, yes. ; 

1231. Then is it not the case that an architect or an artist has not sufficient 
time to devote to acquiring a knowledge of that art, before he finds it necessary 
to turn his time to account in the production of original works ?>—Yes; a student 
of course must first make himself capable to produce works of fine art, and 
much time and instruction is essential to this attainment. Then, if he were 
encouraged to proceed, by knowing he should be paid for that which he pub- 
lished, he would employ his talent, or it would find employment; but feeling 
he shall not be remunerated, because ornamental art is not adequately pro- 
tected, he does not sufficiently cultivate it, and the public loses the benefit of 
his talents. 

1232. But is it not the case, that the time and trouble necessary to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the art, is more than professional men have the oppor 
tunity. of devoting ?—It is, certainly ; if they had the same means in this 
country that they have abroad, it would be a saving of much time; T am 
alluding to the art of ornamental design, not to painting, sculpture or archi- 
tecture. . 

1233. What are those branches of manufacture which create the chief de- 
mand for the assistance of artists !—They are the gold and silversmiths, mamnt- 
facturers of ornamental furniture, of works in metal, carving, ornamental glass, 
in china, and in house decoration generally. 

1234. How do these branches of manufacture obtain assistance from artists 
connected with manufacture, or do they go beyond that for assistance ?>—They 
frequently go beyond it ; for superior designs they go for assistance to painters, 
sculptors and architects, but ata cost of expense to the manufacturer that has 
considerably lessened. his demand upon those artists, and there have been but 
few others on whom he could rely. : 

1235. Do you consider that our designs in gold and silver are very much 
improved of late?—I think they are very considerably improved within the last 
25 years, and from the employment of painters, sculptors and architects. 

1236. Are we superior, equal or inferior to any foreign country, in our design’ 
in gold and silver?—l think cur classic designs may be considered equal to mally 
of theirs, but we have not many eminent chasers in this country, and ow 
castings in metal are therefore too gross in many instances. 

1237. Do the silversmiths abroad resort for designs to artists of as great enil- 
nence as they are in the habit of resorting to in this country ?>—I am not sul 
of that ; but they do resort to some artists of considerable eminence abroad, who 


have assisted the manufacturers occasionally ; but I believe that has been mo! 
rou 
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m works in art being executed immediately from their designs for their em- 
oyers, and not from being employed by the manufacturer to design it for 
em; sometimes, however, the employer is the manufacturer. 

1238-9. Now, the manufacturers of ornamental furniture, to whom do they 
ave recourse for designs?'—They generally employ a person who has been a 
prver, or some young man who has shown a talent for drawing in their way, 
nd he is led on, bit by bit, without any public school of instruction, to put toge- 
her certain ornamental parts, and thence to make new matters. 

1240. Are they obliged to pay very high for designs also °—Yes, if they go to 
he higher branches of art for them. 

1241. Do you know whether the French manufacturers of ornamental fur- 
ture pay high for designs?—1 think not, when they go to professional designers 
br them. 

1242. Therefore there is more art in ornamental furniture manufactured in 
rance than England r—Yes, a great deal. 

1243. In fact art comes down more into the manufacturing workshop in 
rance than it does in England ?—Considerably more ; they seem to have an 
rt of design in employment, perfectly in union with their manufactures ; in fact, 
rt dwells with manufacture more in France than in England. 

1244. Do you make the same observation with regard to ornamental glass >— 
hat is employed in but very small quantity ; the changes are few, but in this 
untry some changes have been made, and very important ones, by the 
ssistance of the higher professors of art. 

1245. Now, with regard to china and house decoration generally, do you also 
‘tend the observation you made as to the want of art being combined with manu- 
hcture, and forming a portion of it, to china and to the decoration of houses ?— 
o both. 

1246. Do you consider, that if the knowledge of art were more extended into 
he regions of manufacture, such as you have mentioned, that the demand would 
buch increase for the articles which they designed ?—I should think it would, 
onsiderably. 

1247. And do you generally think that extending and cheapening art would 
xtend also the demand for art?—I have no doubt of it; and, with regard to the 
rior question, I have reason to believe that our want of good designers and suf- 
cient workmen, capable of executing the several ornamental works at a moderate 
xpense, are the true causes why we get a great deal of that very old matter of 
initure from abroad, which arrives in ship-loads, and which is adopted instead 
of new furniture, much to the disadvantage of our designers and our workmen. 

1248. There is a class of artists called pattern-drawers employed by calico- 
printers, paper-stainers, silk manufacturers, carpet-makers, and many others, is 
here not !—There is. 

1249. Do these persons show much originality of design and correctness of 
Jrawing in their patterns !—They do not. 

1250. Upon what resources do they depend for the articles introduced by 
hem ?>—They generally depend on the articles that are introduced into England 
rom foreign markets, but this supply, readily obtained by manufacturers, some- 
imes supersedes artist-like employment altogether. 

1251. Then the supply of these designs from foreign markets is the effect of 
he want of instruction in these pattern-drawers themselves ?—Exactly so; if the 
ommittee will allow me, I will put it in a shape that will make it rather 
learer; I will imagine that a piece of silk is brought over to this country and 
s seen and looked at; the merchant approves and sends it to the manufacturer ; 

he consequence of which is, there is no employment for a draughtsman ora de- 
igner for that piece of work, and the articles that are so introduced pass to 
Imost every manufacturer, and shut out the employment of original designers. 

1252. Have you had an opportunity of knowing what assistance the manufac- 
urers principally want for their purposes; have you heard them complain of 
he want of any particular assistance they require —They want, in every case 

at I have found, a protective law; if they had that, they would not need to 
lespair. 

1253. Do they require any additional information in design ?—They are very 
esirous of having it ; manufacturers lament exceedingly the want of adequate 
ssistance for their purposes in design ; judgment, accuracy of drawing, and 
1 maw eige of and arrangement of colour; and they would readily pay, even 
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for the best assistance, if the use of that-which they pay for was by law so py, 
tected to themselves, for a reasonable time, that they might have reimbursemen, 
but it has often happened, when a manufacturer paid for a good design, and a 
for metal work) had the pattern carved at a considerable expense, intending t 
have it executed in silver or some other valuable metal, that from the dishoneg ; 
of his workmen, another person has forestalled him, by bringing out the say) 
in lead or cast-iron. 

1254. Then piracy in such cases is very common?—Very common ; piracy ; 
so common in works of art, even of architectural ornament, that artists will no 
execute a fine design on their own account, well knowing that as soon as the 
sell one plaster cast of it, they have no further hope of benefit, and thence th, 
absence of original matter in vases, tablets, foliages, &c., of which England Pos. 
sesses few or none that are worthy of observation. 

1255. Have you ever turned your attention to the best mode of accomplishin 
this protection :—I presume that it would be on the principle of patent-right 
allowing every manufacturer a patent-right for a reasonable time, in proportion 
to the nature of the article that he produces. 

1256. And then what mode of identifying the article for which the patent was 
obtained would you pursue ?—It strikes me that it would be proper that certajy 
competent judges should be established for the purpose of ascertaining the point, 
of fact whether it is piracy, or whether it is not; but there are two sorts of pj. 
racy ; for instance, a sculptor models a bust, with a Roman robe on the shoulders; 
some one gets possession of this, and publishes it altogether; that is a com. 
plete piracy. But another man will remove the robe, and substitute another 
piece of drapery; he then calls that no piracy; and there have been many in. 
juries done to artists by that and similar circumstances in many branches of the 
arts, and in engravings particularly. | 

1257. An invention of that kind is, to a certain extent, protected by Act of 
Parliament ?—Yes, it is protected as far as it applies to whole piracy ; but par. 
tial piracy is sometimes followed, and | do not find that that is sufficiently op. 
posed by any present law. 

1258. Is not the remedy also given by Parliament an expensive one?—Yes, 

1259. And the designers are deterred, in consequence of that expense, from 
protecting themselves when they otherwise would do?—Very frequently ; and in 
consequence of the expense. 4 

1260. Do you, therefore, consider it essential that protection in a cheaper 
mode, establishing the right of the original inventor, should be afforded ?—I do. 

1261. Would it not be a hardship, and rather injurious to art, to confine par- 
ticular combinations of nature to the first person who might happen to have 
formed them ?—TI should think it would be so. 

1262. That you do not extend your remarks to the first person who may hap- | 
pen to hit on particular designs ?>—No, but to the design and work together. 

1263. Have you turned your attention to the best mode of identifying the de- 
signs for which the copyright has been taken out ?—I have not. 

1264. What has been the consequence of this absence of protection on the 
style of manufacture ?—The absence of protection has induced manufacturers to 
seek a style of ornament capable of being executed with facility by workmen 
unpossessed of theoretical knowledge, and without practical accuracy. This 
style has been fostered to a great extent, and erroneously termed that of 
Louis XIV., but which, in fact, is the debased manner of the reign of his sue- 
cessor, in which grotesque varieties are substituted for classic design ; and it is 
admitted that designers and workmen of very mediocre talents are preferred to 

better artists in this kind of work, for it is little amenable to the criticism of the 
judicious, and the workmen are usually free from the trammels of artist-like 
education. 

1265. In fact, it is what the French call the style of Louis XV.’—Yes. 

1266. Most of the designs passing in this country under the name of Louis XIV; 
are the mere spurious designs of his successor ?—Yes. 

1267. But then the Louis XIV. style was very various in his early days?—Yes; 
the early style of Louis XIV. was a very bold, a very sumptuous and a very 
grand style; it was adopted with avidity, and there was a great demand for it in 
his magnificent reign; it thence became debased, even in that reign, by the 
employment of meaner workmen; but the grand designs of Louis XIV. were 
essentially different from those of Louis XV. | | 

1268. What 


| 
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268. What does the superior character of the design in the early part 
Louis XIV.’s. reign proceed from?—In the early part of Louis XIV. it 
med as though the Roman style was not sumptuous enough for his purpose, 
refore he demanded designs of a more extravagant, a bolder and larger cha- 
ter, and of more sumptuous expression than the Roman style afforded ; but 

Roman and Italian styles, made more sumptuous, is the style of Louis XIV. 

The Witness exhibited two small prints of the different styles.| 

269. What you call the Roman style, is not that the style of Michael An- 
o’—Yes, that and the style from which he studied; but the moment that the 
btesque scroll, so common in the works of Louis XV., was introduced, it inter- 
pted the chasteness of the Roman style. 

1270. Have not the French lately devoted their attention to a style of art 
ich they call the style of the Renaissance, or the early style which prevailed 

en the arts again began to dawn in Italy ?—I understand they have, but I 
re seen nothing of it. 

271. Is not the style of what you call the flowing outline capable of being 
ecuted by people who have no freedom whatever of hand?—Of the Raphael 
le, certainly not; but artists of mediocre talents can design and execute the 
ptesque scroll-work with ease. 

3272. And does it not owe its prevalence to the facility of its execution ?—It 
Ps; it is easier manufactured ; it is often manufactured by putting bit and bit 
ether of heterogeneous matter to form a new whole. 

1273. That requires neither taste, imagination, nor freedom of hand r—Very 

e, or none. 

1274. Is that what you call,.the scroll style ?—I would term it the grotesque 
oll style. : 

aaa Then should you apprehend that, as this style has so long usurped the 
ce of true art, you would have some difficulty in finding workmen capable of 
forming ornamental classic works ?—I have experienced great difficulty in 
ding capable workmen for works in the best styles. 

1276. Define more exactly what you mean by the classic or pure style of art? 
Such works in ornamental art as were executed by the Grecians, Romans and 
lians, and which have long been accredited as the offspring of high and cul- 
ated taste, and as practised by Michael Angelo and Collini, as designed by 

Pautre and others, and given in valuable documents by Piranessi ; this style 
ilmost lost to the country and to its manufactures. 

277. Have you ever turned your attention to the best means of reviving, or 
her of creating, a more pure style among our artists?——-Very recently, within 
ear or a year and a half, I have, in conjunction. with other professional men, 
n very much concerned in forming an institute of British architects, which 

now got into operation. The very views which this honourable Committee 

e, had already influenced the members, and who were not aware that this 
ject was likely to occupy the attention of the House of Commons. In 
t institution we shall endeavour to improve the art of design from fine 
mples, getting together a collection of antiques, and offering rewards, not 
‘ely for the copying those antiquities, but for composing new desigzis in that 
it. 

278. Is your institution connected with instruction ?—We have no school, 

we propose to have lectures upon the subject, and I believe it will be very 

established, so that we shall have good modellers for the students, or, 
her, | should call them, the younger members. They can draw already ; we 
ll have good modellers for the purpose of teaching them how to do works 
heir own hands; for when they have learned that, we shall find them able 
struct others whom they may employ. I think that result would follow of 
rse, but such means of improvement as may follow the labours of this Com- 
ee, I think most likely to assist artists in every way, and the benefits of which 
pass through the whole manufactures of the country. 
279. Have you ever turned your attention to the best mode of instruction 
adopted, to the extent or the mode of instruction ?— Not particularly to 
object perhaps, but drawing in general, and modelling, seem to me to be 

‘wo chief accomplishments towards obtaining the end desired ; modelling is 

important. 

¢8o. In the works which have come under your view of foreign and English 

568. N 2 artists, 
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artists, do you consider that there is any characteristic difference between then 
—Yes, very great in those that relate to the manufacturing arts. Rs: 

1281, Which do you think superior ?—The foreign. 

1282. By foreign do you mean French ?—I mean French chiefly. 

1283. Youstate, generally, you think it very desirable that instruction shoul, 
be extensively given to manufacturing artists ?—I do. 3 

1284. You have not devoted your attention particularly to the mode or Natur, 
of instruction ?—I have not, further than I have already stated. — 

1285. Are you also of opinion or not that it would be desirable that th 
should have galleries of casts, and collections of beautiful specimens of art open j) 
them, as much as it is practicable, at all times, both to the artist and to the pupjl; 
__I think it most desirable, and it also struck me that another means might}, 
of very considerable advantage to artists in ornamental works. [fan exhibition ya 
to be created annually or otherwise, as might be considered best, of such work; 
of fine art as gentlemen might please to allow to be exhibited for the benefit y 
artists, some in London, some in Edinburgh, and some in Dublin, I think it wou); 
have great influence on general taste. | 

1286. But does not that exist in the British Gallery at present?—No; 14, 
not allude to works in painting and sculpture, and the higher departments , 
art; but I mean an exhibition of vases, casts, bronzes and works of decoratiy, 
architecture ; for one of the events to be feared of an exhibition is, that by thoy 
higher departments of art, where human figures are the chief matter, youn 
men might be tempted to leave the intended object to pursue that which is mop 
accredited and honoured, and to the disadvantage of the manufacturing arts. 

1287. But do not the public attach greater importance to works of art tha 
they did some years ago ?—Yes, very considerably. ; 

1288. As far as the ornamental decoration of houses, both external and jp. 
ternal, are concerned, have our houses improved of late years ?—I am not awar 
that they have, and I think it arises from this circumstance, that ornament) 
works in houses of the finer and the higher class are omitted, because we hay 
not sufficient nor more able artists to execute them at a moderate expense. |) 
consequence, some of the very finest works in this country, in point of propor 
tion and of design, are without the ornaments that belong to the Italian, tl 
Roman arid the Grecian style of decoration. | 

1289. You mentioned that an institute of British architects has been recently 
established; was it established in consequence of the want of sufficient instru: 
tion in other institutions ?— No, it was not; it was founded for the purpose ( 
facilitating the acquirement and diffusion of architectural knowledge ; for the 
promotion of the different branches of science connected therewith ; for: este 
blishing an uniformity of practice, and maintaining a high respectability « 
character in the members of the profession ; numbers have joined it. We & 
had some large donations from gentlemen; and we have thence felt that wi 
could carry it much further, and purpose to foster the art of design as mucha 
we possibly can. | 

1290. Is not instruction in architectural design afforded by the Royal Ac 
demy ?—They have schools for drawing the human figure and for painting atl 
also for perspective, but none for ornamental designs. _ . 

1291. Are you acquainted with the works of Percier and Fontaine !- 
Perfectly. 

1292. Do not you think that they have contributed very much to spread ji 
‘deas of taste in design ?—Very considerably ; Europe is ereatly indebted ti 
those artists. 

1293. Does not that afford a proof of what people in quest of just views aul 
capable of carrying them into execution may do towards reforming thea 
of their day ?—Clearly ; Percier and Fontaine have been highly useful to tl 
manufacturing arts of their country and elsewhere. 

1294. Has not ornamental pottery made some progress in this country! 
Some, but very little, on account of their not employing persons who_ have! 
good idea and knowledge of elegant form and. beautiful proportions. 

1295. But is it not one of those branches of art which is most susceptible d 
improvement, and in which the advantage would be most perceptible if 
improvement took place ?—It would be very greatly so. . 

- 3296. Are the forms in foreign or in British china most accurately drawn a 
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reign ; some of the French and German are beautifully designed in form and 
oportion. In this country works of the best forms are those copied from 
reign articles. ? 

1297. Then you would of course apply your more general observation to these 
articular branches of manufacture, and state it is very desirable for the persons 
ho design for china to be better instructed than they are 7—Exactly, and thence 

taining better taste. 

1248. What do you consider to be the effect of the brick duty, as far as art 
» architecture is concerned ; the limiting the bricks to a particular size and a 
articular form ?—As the material of which brick and tile are composed is capable 

receiving an impressment of mind upon it, and to great extent and variety, 
have no doubt that permission to make them in any form would be a great 
nefit to architectural beauty. 

1299. Is it not the case that in Lombardy brick is introduced in combination 
sry nearly as beautiful as any thing that can be made of stone ?—I have known 

so.. There is much of beautiful form and useful work that might be executed 
* the manufacturers of bricks were allowed to make them of any form they 
1ose; but for general building I am not aware of any forms so good as those 
ow in general use. 

1300. And is it not the case that in all countries where brick is used in great 
uantities, except in England, that modification of form does exist ?—I believe 

has been so from very early times. 

1301. Does it not result from that that the limitations to which brick-making 
s subject in England are a great impediment in the way of development of that 
lescription of art ?>— Clearly. 

1302. If it were not for the high duty on plate-glass and the duties paid on 
lass generally, would not glass have been made a material to exercise art upon 
1ore extensively than it has been ?-—I think it would; one of the great preven- 
ions in introducing coloured glass particularly, is, as I am told by the manu- 
cturers, that they may not melt less than a certain large quantity of any one 
olour; therefore, if it is for small articles that they want it, or for one small 
rticle, they are perfectly prevented from using it at all. 

1303. And has not the window-tax also, in limiting the number of apertures 
nd restricting their size, had an exceedingly injurious effect ?— Exceedingly ; 
nd, in the proportion and the beauty of buildings altogether, architects find 

rery great difficulty in adapting size and proportions, so as not to infringe upon 
he limitations prescribed, perhaps when they want very different quantities. 

1304. So that in fact a great deal of the poverty and monotony of our build- 
ngs in London may be traced to that source ?>—Yes, a great deal of it. 

1305. Is sufficient intelligence in art exhibited in such works as furniture in 
his country ?—I think not, unless designed by the architect himself. If he will 
hot give his attention to it, the taste of the furniture is not good in this country, 
br not so good as it might be. 

1306-7. The taste of the manufacturing designer is too unconstrained by the 
yeneral principles of art ?—I think so. 

1308. But does it not fall within the province of the architect to give that 
ttention ?—Not always ; there are a great number of employers of an architect 
who would rather go into a cabinet-maker’s shop or elsewhere and buy articles 
han direct him to design them. 

1309. But did not those people we have alluded to, Percier and Fontaine, 
urn their attention very much to interior decoration as well as to exterior and 
igher branches of art ?—They did to both, and such has been the practice in 
ngland also. | 

1310. But in the furniture of houses generally in London, which are left to 
he mere upholsterer to furnish, is there not a want of knowledge of body and 
of form and combination and of accuracy ?—I think there is; indeed I know 
here is a great want of clever designers in that as in other departments. 

1311. And in fact, as you have already stated, there is a want of closer con- 
exion between art and manufacture than exists ?—Certainly there is. 

1312. Is there not now, for instance, in the arrangement of drapery, a great 
rant of taste prevailing in this country?—I think there is generally; but we 
ave some well qualified on the subject of drapery. 

1313. What is your opinion of the degree of skill that exists in this country 
nh the arrangement of drapery, as contrasted with that of the continent '— 
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L have seen drapery done by the people in England vastly superior to any thin 
I have seen on the continent; I think we have often been more successful. 8 
1314. But what should you say generally of the manufacturing artist in dya. 
pery?—I should say that we have but few eminent artists who generally desigy 
it, but the principal of the house and his local assistants. . 

1315. In fact, then, it would be only just to the artist that he should hay, 
better instruction given him than he has at present ?—Clearly. 

1316. But do you consider good taste is as generally prevalent in this count 
as it is abroad ?—Certainly not ; I think we are very far behind the French jy 
some instances; I am speaking of the manufacturing arts, and not as relating 
to the higher departments of art. 

1317. And therefore you do not attribute the want of taste to the want of 
talent in any degree, because it exists, where properly encouraged, in the highey 
branches of art, but you attribute it to a want of instruction generally ?>—Deci¢. 
edly; I am satisfied there is innate talent enough in the country to supply al] 
its wants in art. 3 

1318. Do you consider that some knowledge of the principles of a ought to 
belong to those people who have the superintendence of public works ?— 
Certainly. 

1319. Have you any other observation to make to the Committee ’—None, 
except this, that I was present when Mr. Skene gave his evidence, and I agree 
generally in what he stated. 


nS a ae 
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WILLIAM EWART, ESQUIRE, 1n rue Cuaik. 


Messrs. Philip Barnes and Robert Barnes, called in; and Examined. 
1320 To Mr. P. Barnes] WHAT are you ?—An architect ; also Fellow of the 


Linnean Society. 

1321. Where do you reside ?—At Norwich. 

1322. You are connected with an institution for the promotion of the knovw- 
ledge of arts among the manufacturers of Norwich, are you not?—I am con- 
nected with the Norwich Society of Artists for promoting the knowledge of 
drawing, and have been for the last 25 years. 

1323. Will you state how that institution is connected with the manufactures? 
_—The institution itself is not connected with the manufactures, but since the 
establishment of an academy of art, which is attached to the Norwich Society 
of Artists, it might be so connected. The institution itself was established in 
1803 as a society, and first had a public exhibition of the works of art by the 
members and their pupils in 1805 ; which public exhibition continued annually 
till 1833, when, by the death of some of its members, and the withdrawing of 
others to the metropolis, and the want of patronage and other causes, over which 
we had no control, we were obliged to suspend the exhibition for the present 
from that period. The society itself is the oldest provincial society out of Lon- 
don; and I believe it is the only one that has maintained itself, after struggling 
with great difficulties. It is supported principally by the exertions of the mem- 
bers themselves. 

1324. How long has the other establishment existed ?—That has existed about 
five years; that was in consequence of the corporation of Norwich presenting 
the Society of Artists with the sum of 100/. to purchase a collection of casts, 
with a view to have it as an open and more public establishment. The society 
has extended the number of casts, and expended other monies besides that given 
by the corporation to establish this academy ; but the expense of conducting the 
academy is now sustained by the pupils themselves, at a rate of pretty near 41. 
a year each. | 

1325. How many pupils are there?—There are not more than six pupils at 
this present time, and those are adults; there are no masters. 

1326. What instruction is given to them?—The artists themselves attend aud 
give mutual instruction.. There are no regular masters. 


1327. Ant 
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1327. And are these artists simply artists, or are they artists connected with 
nufactures ?—They are artists only, and drawing-masters. 

1328. Then what effect has that on the manufactures of Norwich ?— Why, at 
esent I am not enabled to say what effect it has had; but it would have an 
ct if it could be thrown open and made a free school. 
1329. Has this institution ever had an effect on the manufactures of Norwich 
ce it was established ?—I think in this respect it has, that there are scholars 
o go now to this place who had not the opportunity before, and who are 1 t 
rted by occasional assistance of friends; for instance, Mr. Walker, a gun-smith, 
ys for a boy, who otherwise could not attend to take instruction, and a very 
ented youth he is. 

330. Do any persons who pursue manufactures attend this institution ; for 
tance, do any weavers ?—I am not aware of any at this moment. 

331. Then this institution has very little connexion with manufactures — 
ry little at present. 

332. Was it established with the view of aiding art among manufactures ?— 

as established with the view of extending art generally in Norwich. 

333- But not generally with a view to manufactures ?—Not altogether ; but 
were in hopes it would lead to that. 

334. Would it be of service to the manufacturers there to extend such insti- 
ions ?— Most assuredly, and Mr. Barwell, the secretary, has been most 
ious to extend it for that purpose. 

335- Do you consider that you speak the opinion of the manufacturers them- 
es, when you say that ?—I have no doubt of it. 

336. Do you think the workmen would like to have such institutions ?— 
n sure of that; and as a proof of it I have a letter sent me by our secretary, 
. Barwell, from one of the drawers of patterns connected with shawls. 

337. State the substance of what he says in that letter ?—He says that his 
pme is too limited to allow of becoming a member of the Drawing Academy, 
ublished in this city ; and that consequently he is obliged to depend upon his 

talent for the production of designs suitable for the manufacturers ; that if 
ould avail himself of attending the institution or the academy, he has no 
bt that it would be of considerable service to him in promoting his taste and 
»wledge in the fine arts and in the art of design; and that he speaks the sen- 
ents of the pattern-drawers generally, who are similarly circumstanced to 
self. 

338. Have you any open galleries in Norwich for the exhibition of works of 
of ancient masters, or of casts from the antique?— None besides this 
demy. 
339. What does this academy contain ?—General casts from the antique. 
340. You have some casts then of the antique?—O yes, a great number. 
341. You have a good collection of casts, have you ?—Yes, it is considered 
€ so. 
342. What do they consist of ?—Statues and vases. 
343. Now is that collection open to all the public ?—No, it is not. 


44. Is this gallery of casts open to the public?—On application to the 
etary persons may see it. 


345. But nobody can walk in at once ?—O no; certainly not. 

340. Do not you think it would be better to allow the public to walk in under 
er superintendence ?—Most unquestionably, and that is an object which the 
pty would be anxious to obtain. The society would open it to the public if 
tre not for the expense of the superintendence. 

47. Have you any other open exhibition in Norwich besides this ?—None, 
the annual exhibition. 

48. Do you think good has resulted from this exhibition as far as it has 


’—Undoubtedly, to a very great extent ; the artist has improved, and the 
of the pupil also. 


Tract from Mr. Roberts’ Letter (of the firm of Wilmot & Roberts, of Birmingham); 
August 3, 1835, 


hve indeed always felt much interest about the Norwich Society of Arts, and great 
have I to do so, for I have ever considered that your society, in better days, gave 


bulse to the provincial institutions, and exhibited to the country a display of local 
vhich left every other similar attempt far behind. 
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1349. What hours of the day is the gallery open where the casts are ?—t ; 
not open at all except on application. — : | ‘ 

1350. Then can you give any idea of the number of persons who visit thj, 
gallery of casts from the antique ?—No. 

1351. Do you think there are many persons in a day?—O no; very fe, 
indeed, because we cannot allow of any person being there to attend. If y, 
could have a person in attendence, I have no doubt a great number would visit jt 

1352. And there is not a person in attendance because the society canny 
afford it 2—They cannot afford it. 

1353. Do you think that the ‘nstitution of schools and places of instruction jy 
art would be a great advantage to the manufacturing population of Norwich 2_ 
Undoubtedly. 

1354. Do you think also thatthe opening of galleries where they might se, 
the most beautiful works of art, and opening libraries where probably such work, 
might also be exhibited, together with books, would not also be a very grey 
advantage to the manufacturers 2-It would, decidedly. 

1355. It would call into life a taste for art which is either dormant or does ng 
exist at present ?—Yes, and particularly in Norwich, where I think there is, 
general taste for literature ; and that the lower orders of society there would 
very much improved in a very short period of time. 

1356. Do not you think that the institution of such places of instruction an) 
of such galleries of art would have the effect not only of improving manufae, 
tures, but the moral and social conditions of people !—Unquestionably it woul 
to a very great degree. | 

1357. What branches of manufactures in Norwich will be principally benetite| 
by such institutions 2—The fancy fabrics of Norwich, the shawl and sik 
dresses, and fancy goods generally. ‘ 

1358. Are we inferior or superior to the French in such fancy patterns now? 
The patterns themselves are inferior to the French, decidedly ; but I have always 
understood that the workmanship is far superior. 

1359. How do you account for this inferiority on the part of the manuta 
turers of Norwich to the French in patterns 2—From the want of establishment 
of the kind where they could be properly taught. ny 

1360. Then you think the French are superior ?—Undoubtedly, they have 
better opportunities of learning. 

1361. Have you ever known the French system of instruction r-—I have bee 
on the continent, I have visited the continent several times, and I find they 
have large establishments there that are open to the public with very triflin: 
expense. 

1362. You have not been in France with the especial view of turning yo 
attention to the subject of instruction in art, have you ?—No. 

1363. But you have been in some parts of the continent ?—I have visited! 
merely for pleasure. 

1364. But are you not a member of one of the academies on the continent: 
Of Bruges, I am. 

1365. Will you state what is the nature of the instruction given in th 
academy ?—The academy at Bruges has different departments in art. 4n 
are, I understand, three masters for the first degrees of figure, another for lit 
one for architecture, one for sculpture and one for painting. The academy 
supported by subscriptions, partly from government, and partly from the tow 
and governors themselves, who have the power to send pupils and recommel 
students. 

1366. Do the students pay any thing ?—Nothing I believe except a fee al! 
franc to the servants. ¥ 

1367. Is there any examination as to capacity of the students for art belo! 
they are admitted ?—None. | 

1368. Then is any body allowed, whether he has talent for art or. not, to © 
tinue to profit by the establishment 2—Yes. ! 

1369. Would he not be sentaway if he were found incapable ?—No, I belie" 
not ; my son can tell ; he was there. 

1370. To Mr. R. Barnes.| Do you happen to know whether that is the c# 
that they will be sent away if they are found incapable ?—They never all 
them to go into, the higher branches ; they do into the lower. 

1371. To Mr. P. Barnes.] Are the young men in this school instructed i 

. a vi 
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view to proficiency in designs connected with manufactures ?—I should pre- 

me the art generally ; the continental feeling is such, that almost every town 
here has an establishment. ° 

1372. Then this school is generally open, is it ?—Yes. 

373. And does it extend a knowledge of the art generally throughout the 
opulation of Bruges, do you think ?—There are six or seven hundred students, 

d the population of the town is little more than 20,000. 

1374. Do these young men enter the school with the view of becoming manu- 
acturing artists, as well as becoming artists only ?—I have no doubt of it. 

1375. And have you the means of knowing whether this institution has had 
good effect on the manufactures of Bruges ?—I have always understood it has. 

1376. Do you suppose that such an institution must have an effect upon the 
1pabilities of every manufacturer whose trade is at all connected with design or 
attern ?—I have no doubt it would be of great advantage. 

1377. Do you know at what time the students are instructed in these institu- 
ons ?—In the evening ; every evening in the week excepting Sunday. 

1378. What is the reason that they are not taught in the day ?—Because the 
eater portion of them are the poorer class of society, and they have a better 
pportunity of attending in the evening after the labours of the day. 

1379. And do they attend to the number of six or seven hundred, do you sup- 
ose, in the evening ?—I believe so. 

1380. Is the establishment large enough for that ?—The establishment is quite 
rge enough for that ; it is an immense building. 

1381. To Mr. R. Barnes.| Do they instruct them in perspective ?—Yes. 

1382. Is any instruction given them in the application of art to the peculiar 
anufacture which they are themselves pursuing ; for instance, if a young man 
; a caster of metal, is instruction given him in that particular branch ?—No; I 

lieve not. 

1383. Then it is in drawing generally ?>—They go in and go through the 
pgular course, without application to any particular subject. 

1384. Are there any prizes given to the students ?—Yes. 

1385. Who decides on the capabilities of the students ?—The master and the 
overnors between them, I believe. 

1386. Are the prizes distributed publicly ?— Yes. 

1387. Is it marked by any peculiar solemnity ?—Yes. 

1388. What is that ?—There is a general procession through the town. 

1389. Are the students allowed to dispose of their prize pictures afterwards ?— 
es, they are. 

1390. The prizes are not only gained by pictures, but also by modelling and 
arious other means, architecture, and so on ?—There are prizes given in every 

partment. 

1301. To Mr. P. Barnes.| Are there such institutions at other places on the 
pntinent besides Bruges?—Yes; there are at Ecclo, Ghent, Amsterdam, 
otterdam and Haarlem. 

1392. Do you think that has infused a considerable knowledge of the arts 
nong the population in those places ?—Undoubtedly. . 

1393. And you consider that an artisan, taken from the population of such 
wns where such institutions exist, is a better artist than an artisan would be 

a town of a similar size in England ?—There is no doubt of it. 

1394. But youare not so well acquainted with the other towns in Holland, or 
e Netherlands, as with Bruges?—No, I am not. I have visited an establish- 
ent at Amsterdam called the Felix de Meritis, which has also a department for 
usic and philosophical instruments, and it is a very fine establishment. 

1395. Have you any public library at Norwich open to all persons ?—We 
ve a public library there ; but it is on a subscription of a guineaa year. There 
none open to the public free. 

1396. Would it not be a very great advantage to the manufacturing popula- 
n, and would it not improve taste in art, to a certain extent, if libraries 
re open to them ?—Yes ; this guinea a year subscription one is, of course, 
ove the means of most of the artisans, because they are obliged to purchase 
ticket of, I believe, three guineas in the first instance, besides the subscrip- 

ys 
2397. In the towns which you have alluded to in Holland and the Nether- 
ds, are there not public libraries more generally open ?—They are quite free, 
ptr. ) generally, 
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public library. 

1398. Is the establishment that you mention at Bruges connected with ap, 
academy of art, or schools for higher classes of art 2—The academy itself take 
the different grades in art. 

1399. To Mr. R. Barnes.|—Does the academy range from the highest degre 
down to the lowest ?—Yes. 

1400. There is nothing like a college of artists there ?—It is an establishmen; 
merely for the purpose of teaching. 

: 1401. To Mr. P. Barnes.|—What is the population of Norwich ?—Neg, 
0,000. 

1402. What is that of Bruges ?—Between 20,000 and 30,000. 

1403. What number of scholars are instructed in art in Norwich ?—Ther 
are about six at the academy, the rest are taught by private masters, and that 
in a very confined way. 

1404. How many students are there instructed publicly at Bruges ?— Betwee, 
600 and 700. 

1405. Have you ever turned your attention to the extension of this establish- 
ment at Norwich, by which it might be made available to public use ?—T have 
from the first, with Mr. Barwell, been most anxious that it should be throw) 
open to the public in the most extended manner possible. 

1406. Have you any suggestion to offer as to any means of making it more 
publicly useful ?—If a small pecuniary assistance was afforded by Government, 
and it could have a correspondence with a central board, it would have the effect 
of giving those who are desirous and who are connected with manufacture q 
facility to improve themselves in art, to the great advantage of the fabrics that 
are manufactured in the city of Norwich. 

1407. What do you think would be the benefit of a central board ?—TI think 
it would be of considerable advantage to be in constant correspondence with the 
provincial establishments that might be made in the country ; so that if pattern. 
drawers produced a good pattern they might be protected for a certain period of 
time under the control or management of the central board. 

1408. Do you mean for the protection of inventions and designs ?—Exactly so, 

1409. Would you have any central institution for educating persons to be 
masters, and to instruct those in the distant parts of the country ?—I think pro- 
bably that if institutions in the various towns were established, they might 
produce artists themselves quite competent ; but that they should obtain a test 
monial from the central board ; that they should be made to pass an examination 
at the central board; if not, then the central board ought to supply proper 
masters to the provincial establishments. 3 

1410. Do you think central establishments would be of any use in serving a 
a kind of depét for every thing that is new in designs and manufactures ?—No 
doubt. 

1411. And for keeping up a constant correspondence, not only with the 
manufacturing districts of the country, but also with foreign countries ? —Un- 
questionably. | 

1412. You just touched on another branch, protection given to works of 
design ; have you any thing further to say on that subject ?—If a pattern-drawet 
produces a good pattern, which the public would readily purchase, he ought t0 
be protected for a certain time in the advantage of that pattern, because it would 
otherwise be pirated, and he would not be sufficiently rewarded for the talent he 
has displayed in the production of that pattern ; I hold it to be necessary thal 
all artists should be rewarded for their talent as much as possible, with a viev 
to the public good. 

1413. Have you any botanical garden at Norwich ?—We have not. 

1414. Is it not most desirable to connect botanical gardens, if possible, with 
‘nstitutions for the instruction of the manufacturing population in art we 
Undoubtedly. Asa proof of that, we have these last three or four years hal 
an establishment of a horticultural society, which has greatly improved t 
habits of the cottagers of the country, and they are now extending them through 
out almost every town in Norfolk, viz. Yarmouth, Holt, Aylsham, Dereham a 
Lynn. A botanical garden would have a greater effect with regard to arts 
the manufacturer undoubtedly, because he would be enabled to draw the flower 
from the flower itself. 

1415. Wout 
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1415. Would it not be very desirable, wherever practicable, to connect such 
aces of instruction with botanical gardens ?—If it can possibly be so, it would, 
ndoubtedly. 4 
1416, And might it not be easily done without detriment to the botanic 
rdens ?—I should think it might. 

1417. And is it not also generally desirable to connect such places of instruc- 
bn in art with other institutions immediately or indirectly connected with art ; 
ch, for instance, as schools of anatomy, schools connected with mathematics, 
ad so on ?—The more you can connect them with each other the better. 

1418. The greater light they throw on each other ?—Undoubtedly. 

1419. And might not it be very practicable, where institutions such as those 
e are speaking of, were established in towns where there are large populations 
connect them with such institutions, might it not for the mutual interest of 
e different institutions to be so connected ?—Undoubtedly. 

1420. Is any chemical instruction in dying and the combination of colours 
ven in Norwich ?—We have no school for that, I believe; but we have some 
st rate diers in Norwich. 

1421. Would it not be desirable to have such instruction ?—It would be very 
sirable. 

1422. Has dying much improved in Norwich of late years?—I should 
ink so. 

1423. To what do you attribute that improvement ?—To the competition with 
e foreign market, and the more general diffusion of knowledge among those 
isses. 

1424. Have you been induced to draw a comparison between the external 
chitecture of foreign houses and those of this country ?—I have ; the foreign 
tist abroad has the opportunity of designing the elevation as he pleases, not 
ing confined to the width of his windows by any tax upon them, which in 
gland is very objectionable. 

1425. And with regard to the shape prescribed for bricks in England (the 
asurement of bricks), is that found to be at all onerous ?—I think the build- 
ss generally, in brick countries, would be improved if the duty was taken off 
2 ornamental brick, or made equal. 

1420. Proportionate to the quantity of material used in them, do you mean? 
No; I should say that if you wanted to have an ornamental brick, like this 
k-stand for instance, you should make one precisely the same as a common 
ick ; now you are confined to a certain size. 

1427. You think the duties on brick operate prejudicially in sustaining art ? 
I think, if the duty was taken off altogether, it would be a great advantage 
art generally ; the interior decoration of our rooms, as regards paper and 
ier ornaments, is very far inferior to that of the French, for the want of art 
ing more generally diffused among the artisans in that department. 


Veneris, 28° die Augusti, 1835. 
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Charles Robert Cockerell, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


1428. YOU are architect to the Bank of England ?—Yes. 

429. And an associate of the Royal Academy ?—Yes. 

430. Your attention of course has been turned to the decorative part of 

hitecture ?—Yes. 

431. Have you experienced any difficulty in procuring assistants in that 
’—Yes, very great difficulty ; in our business we have occasion chiefly for 

amental plasterers, carvers in wood, marble, stone, casters in iron, moulders 
on, chasers in bronze, and ornamental painters, &c. &c. I find that we 

e had a very great dearth of late years (at least 50 years or more) of artists 
Ifil those duties. I believe that to have arisen from a change of taste in a 

{ measure since the beginning of the last century, especially the time of 

rge Il. and Louis XV., and. the introduction of what was assumed to be the 

8. 0 2 Greek 
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Greek and antique taste under Adams the architect, Chambers and others, wher 


decorations on wood instead of carving on wood, which abounded ungg, 
Grinlin Gibbon, and under the architects of Queen Anne’s time. I apprehenj 
that the system of cast-work and mechanical process has displaced the florig 
and more elaborate style of our ornamental work ; and I believe that the attem 
to supersede the work of the mind and hand by mechanical process for the sak. 
of economy, will always have the effect of degrading and ultimately ruining art 
Formerly, for instance, it required a long apprenticeship to acquire the systen 
of ornamental plaster work, done by the hand in ceilings : there were artists tha 
were brought up from childhood and passed their lives in that occupation ; they 
is not one now to be found in this country. A few of those exist in Ireland stij, 
but during my knowledge of practice, which has been for upwards of 25 years, | 
may say that we have had but two or three modellers at the same time, who 
have been capable of executing well the matrix from which these ornament, 
cast-works are done; a Mr. Bernasconi till 1820, Mr. Rogers, and mo 
recently Mr. Nicol; and the consequence of the paucity of hands, the delay anj 
the difficulty has been, that architects have been deterred from the introductigy 
of ornamental works of this description. Within the last few years, howeve, 
an improvement has taken place, from more universal acquaintance with fine 
examples on the continent, the prosperity of the times, ereat competition an 
other causes. Some years ago we had an ornamental painter, Mr. Dixon, by 
that art has ceased and is altogether lost. 

1432. That would not be attributable to the same cause you stated before 
which was the preference of casting instead of working ?— No; but it is attr. 
butable in great measure to the introduction of mechanical art, general 

termed polygraphic, as for instance, all kinds of papering, carried on in Franc 
(to which country the observation may also apply) still further, in the executio, 
of historical subjects, landscapes, &c. in papering, which are well known. 

1433. Is it assignable to any other cause particularly ?—I think also to th 
absence of taste during our exclusion from the continent, and in the absence of en 
couragement of that class of art. 

1434. Do you suppose that the absence of taste proceeds from a want « 
artists ?—Not from a deficiency of talent if properly cultivated ; but I presum 
that the want of artists proceeds rather from the absence of taste and encot 
ragement in employers, who have not had the means of forming a good tast. 
and who have not had the wealth, during the last half century of taxation, wi 
and dear living, to encourage those secondary arts which are expensive in thi 
country. 

1435. You have stated in the course of your evidence that there have been 
your acquaintance, at the same time, two or three artists only who can exectli 
from original designs in plastering ?—Only two or three artists who cou! 
execute well from original designs ; in that art there has not been, as I ha 
already stated, great employment for many hands, so little has been ti 
demand. | 

1436. Do those artists, in consequence of the smallness of their number, chaty 
a higher price than they would if there was a greater number of artists ?—Y¢ 
they do. 

1437. Do you think 
sequence the price of that sp 
greater demand for it ?—Unquestionably a greater encouragement 0 
of artists. 

1438. And a corresponding improvement in taste, and better appreciatiol 
works of art ?—Yes, the benefit would of course be mutual. I apprehend! 
there are two sorts of encouragement ; the one, abundance of employment, 
other, such an estimation of the art in the public as would stimulate ambit 
and urge the artist by the cultivation of his art to seek honours in the high 
departments. In this commercial country wealth is apt to be considered | 

deratum ; and if the artist unites calculation and conduct in busi 


if there was a greater number of artists, and in ct 
ecies of art was diminished, there would be 
f such a cli 


supreme desi 


with excellence of talent, he at length becomes a tradesman, seeing no pros} 
of other reward. Of course this observation applies especially to arts connet' 
with trade and manual labour. ; 

1439. Have you had occasion to consider art as applied to manufa 
Yes; I have considered it so far as relates to architectural decoration, 


ctures! 
that # 
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in bronze, steel, plate and iron, papering and occasionally china, &e. and 
tever manufactures. depend materially on design for their effect. Having 
ed a good deal abroad, I have been piqued as an Englishman at seeing the 
t superiority of foreigners in that respect. I have visited the manufactories 
his country with a view to this question, and I have exceedingly lamented 
want of instruction I found in those manufactories, but I have much more 
Jored the indifference shown by Government ona subject which materially 
erns the honour and character of England as respects arts, and which is of 
mount commercial and national importance in a manufacturing country, 
re the cultivation of taste only is wanting to give us the superiority over the 
d. : 
440. Did you turn your attention to any particular species of manufactory, 
id you take the whole range ?—Yes, especially those employed in architec- 
. as, for instance, brass works, applying to balustrades, furniture of doors, 
es, stoves, plate, cutlery and similar works done at Birmingham, which an 
hitect is often called upon to direct. I have found that, from the ignorance 
he true principles of design, there is a constant waste of capital in the capri- 
s and random endeavour to catch the public taste ; I have freely commented 
n this deficiency, and have generally found it confessed. The manufacturers 
not sufficiently impressed with the necessity of a higher culture of design ; 
y generally dabble themselves, and put things together from books ; they 
hase books of design with avidity, and I have known them buy up the 
k of a bookseller to secure the exclusive advantage of a rare publication of 
erns. Some years ago his Grace the Duke of Northumberland had the 
ality to lay out a large sumin his house at Charing-cross on manufactures 
lly English, and of unusual magnificence. I followed the execution of these 
sous manufactories, and found them always at a loss for design and models 
understood, and confessing, according to their own words, the deficiency 
1e master hand. 
441. Were those works executed after the taste of any particular era ?— 
rally what may be called Grecian. 
42. In what respect do you consider the productions of foreigners, in 
les of porcelain, superior to those produced in this country ?—Unques- 
ibly in the forms and in the design of ornament, and the adjustment of 
urs. 
443. Do you mean the colours are better prepared, and that there is a greater 
ee of brilliancy in them ?—I should say the harmony of colours, as applied 
tists in ‘the painting of flowers, history or landscape, &c. 
144. In which of those do you think foreigners are superior to the English, 
ban as regards porcelain ?— Flower-painting and ornamental scroll-work, and 
blending of the gold with the proper colours. 
45. How far do you conceive that is connected with the art of design ?— 
of all, I conceive the beauty of the porcelain must depend upon its form, 
its contrivance ; for instance, the works from China, in which we see 
als introduced, not only with a view to ornament, but for real utility, as 
es, feet, &c., as also in the antique vessels in pottery or bronze, we con- 
y observe an admirable adjustment of such useful and ornamental portions 
work, full of taste and meaning ; and, secondly, the beauty of porcelain 
depend upon the arrangement of the design, and colours painted upon it. 
46. Did you pay any attention to the different qualities manufactured 
d; for instance, at Paris, at the manufacture of Sevres, and those made at 
»>mmon manufactories in the neighbourhood of Paris, for common use ?— 
the quality of the material, I cannot pretend to answer ; I merely speak as 
art or design employed on the work. I beg to mention, upon that subject, 
vy friend Mr. Isabey, the miniature painter to Napoleon, was occasionally 
yed at Sevres ; his talent, which is the first in France, had been employed 
: government in historical painting, and portrait and ornamental painting 
china works got up at Sevres. I may add on this subject, that amongst a 
cquaintance I made at Rome of French artists brought up at the academy 
om I think there are from two or three painters sent annually from Paris 
he to study, and of those men I think I have known about 15), there are 
ve three or four who have become celebrated, the rest being very accom- 
] men, but scattered throughout the provinces of France, and transferring 
r knowledge to the different manufactories and provincial schools. I have 
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seldom heard of these men, except that they were living in their own proving 
without much fame in the upper branches, but their skill honourably employe; 
in assisting various manufactures. 

1447. Are you acquainted with the mode in which the persons sent fro 
France to Rome to study are supported ; if at the expense of government 2_ 
Yes, of government. The students of the academy at Rome live and Study 
together in the different museums at Rome; the academy was instituted in 
reign of Louis XIV., with every possible advantage which students can haye. 
indeed, too many ; and all the evils of the academic system have been experience 
there for many years, and have been lately avowed publicly by Monsieur Verne 
their president. The evils of too close an adherence to the academic system are 
as great nearly as the total neglect of it in a country. 

1448. With regard to the art employed on porcelain not under the Protectioy 
of government, what is its comparative merit with that of England; you haye 
mentioned Sevres; now draw the distinction between that establishment a), 
those which depend on popular support ?—I should say, that the latter follow the 
higher example of those schools instituted by government. 

1449. Do you mean to say, that they have as much excellence in manufactyy, 
ing porcelain ?—Not the same excellence, but they imitate more or less the 
higher manufacture. 

1450. Is the taste exhibited by such persons, depending upon popular support, 
equal or superior to that exhibited in England in the same branch of manufae. 
ture ?—I think it is superior ; they look to higher sources of design on the 
‘continent, generally. ? 

1451. You do not think there is a sufficient diffusion of talent among artisan 
in general in this country ?—There is an abundance of talent, but a want of 
opportunity of obtaining more correct knowledge of design. 

1452. There are not the means of diffusing them among those persons wh 
are capable of such instruction, if afforded them ?—There are not the proper 
means in this country. — 

1453. Have you considered the relative state of arts, as applied to manufac. 
tures, as compared with England and the continent ?—I have. | 

1454-5. What is the result of your inquiries upon that subject ?—I appre. 
hend that the object of legislation on this subject must be the multiplication of 
industry and commerce, as well as to give splendour and do honour to the 
country. The governments of the continent have been always better and more 
systematically directed to arts and manufactures than by our own scattered en. 
deavours, especially in the higher departments, by establishment of professor 
of archeology furnishing the learning necessary, academies providing accom. 
plished hands, by premiums on manufactures, direction of some of them, by 
exhibitions of art of all ages’ gratuitously ; thus diffusing taste through every 
class of society from the manufacturer to the purchaser. The result on my 
mind has been a conviction of the necessity of such means in this country 
as they have on the continent, which, superadded to the capital and industry 
of this country, would give us the superiority over every other in arts and 
manufactures. | 

1450. Do you consider the arts are more in general diffused among the classes 
of artisans on the continent ?—Unquestionably, inasmuch as the leisure of the 
artisans in most of the cities, of France especially, is passed in the palaces and 
gardens of the King, where they have beautiful works before their eyes, in archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting ; a paternal and enlightened government long 
ago (near 300 years) provided these elegant recreations for the people, insteal 
of passing their holidays, as our artisans do, in the pot-house. In various mamt- 
facturing cities which I have seen very lately, as Sheffield, Birmingham, Glasgow, 
&c., I have been struck with the degrading comparison. 

1457. You are very favourable then to the opening of public galleries con- 
taining works of art of all descriptions, and the free admission of the public to 
those galleries ?—By all means, especially as connecting their amusements with 
amore refined recreation, as well as affording them the gratifications of curiosily 
or study. | 

145 . { suppose your remarks would more especially apply to manufacturing 
towns, where generally the habits of the people require much recreation, al 
where their occupation is also connected, in some degree, with the arts 2—Cel” 
tainly ; and every man must lament, and especially an artist, the absence of ee 
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es, such as public gardens and parks, with sculpture exhibited in the open 
and in galleries, museums of natural history, botanical gardens, &c. Many 
he noblemen’s houses within reach of our manufacturing towns contain such 
eums and collections as would have conferred the utmost advantage upon 
m if so bestowed. I beg to mention, as an instance of this kind of liberality, 
Sir Robert Lawley gave a gallery of casts some years ago to Birmingham, 
ch has formed the foundation of a collection there. 
459. Can you mention any instance in the provinces where an artist educated 
he higher branches has devoted himself to the more simple process of intro- 
bing art among the manufactures ?—Yes ; I have already cited Mons. Isabey 
1 the French academicians ; in this country I know that Mr. Briggens, a very 
e artist, established himself at Birmingham, but, though fully qualified, he did 
succeed, and left the place about ten years ago. This I must attribute to 
mt of discrimination in the public taste as well as in manufacturers, since 
y would have paid for design if worth their while. However, all experience 
h in ancient and modern times shows, that if able artists confer advantages 
manufactures, they in their turn have often produced great artists. 
1460. Do we draw the inference from that, that it is desirable even among arti- 
hs to encourage the knowledge of correct principles of design, to encourage 
ong the lowest class all that portion of art founded upon principles which may 
called almost the science of art ; for instance, the knowledge of correct draw- 
, proportion, perspective or any of those things; would such instruction be, or 
, a benefit to the mind of artisans in so far as they are artists ?—I do not think 
h knowledge compatible with the occupations of artisans, and the encourage- 
nts to it would mislead them, and interefere with their proper callings, and 
ht division of labour, in which excellence already requires all their ability. 
sre is a wide distinction between art and fine art; in the latter the knowledge 
wrtisans, whose bread is earned in laborious work, must be always very limited, 
mpared with those who have an original genius for it, and have been brought 
in the highest schools, and with the best opportunities of instruction. This 
wledge is a science of itself, and requires a life to attain. There is every 
pect among artisans towards men of superior knowledge, they bow to them, 
i follow them implicitly if they have reputation for merit ; but I apprehend 
t any attempt at a general diffusion of the higher principles would be futile. 
se principles may be in a measure imbibed by the constant view of fine 
ects, and the encouragement of men brought up in higher schools to instruct 
he lower branches of arts and manufactures, would be, in my humble opinion, 
best course. 
461. Do you consider the ancients dwelt much upon the importance of the 
nexion between manufactures and arts ?—I should say the evidence of all his- 
‘, especially Grecian, confirms the fact of their solicitude on that subject. We 
bw that a stranger who established a new manufacture in Athens, obtained the 
its of a citizen. Athens and AZgina were the great manufactories of Greece 
ull works connected with fine arts; some of the most illustrious philosophers 
i statesmen were sons of manufacturers, or some way connected with fine arts. 
artists of Agina had more commissions in all parts of Greece than any other 
ion. The manufacture of bronzes, especially candelabra, is celebrated by Pliny. 
edotus informs us that they had a protecting duty on fictile vases, and there 
e peculiar laws for the protection of manufactories and the restraining the 
sts from emigration. Great artists arose from the manufacturing establish- 
ts; and again, it is apparent from all their works that those artists who had 
ed in the higher branches applied themselves to the lower ones, and we 
e admirable works of a minute and minor kind comparatively, such as 
s and bronzes, armour and medals, which unquestionably are executed by 
h who have worked upon a much larger scale, and attempted very much 
er things. 
402. Have you designed for manufacturers ?—I have had occasion to design 
various branches of manufacture ; and I have found that a very particular 
btion of study is requisite in the application of art to the particular material 
mode of workmanship, in every branch of manufacture, and that in fact each 
ires a practised artist. 
403. I understand that you have designed for manufacturers ?—Yes ; I have 
rned for Rundle & Bridge, at the time they employed, in the same occupa- 
Mr. Flaxman, Mr. Stothard, Mr. Baily and Mr. Howard; and one of those 
8. 04 gentlemen 
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and a house.to live in, and a portion of his own time to employ in his arf, ,.' 


wrote a pamphlet in 1792, recommending a national gallery of sculpture, gay, 
‘&c. ; in aid of which Mr. Wedgwood made a tender of 1,000/. I beg further, 


offered it at a less price ?—Yes ; that has been the case in every business of {hj 


particular class of artists ?—Decidedly so; because, say they, we pay you tj 


‘designs after they are made.” 
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gentlemen specially attached to the concern received a salary of 5001. a. 


in their interest, and apprentices who, working under him, were Separatg 
charged against the house; and I had occasion to know that they spent rc 
designs alone*!,000J. a year and upwards, and quite as much more in the hj . 
order of chasing, and the execution of ornamental works. In illustration of 
magnificent and enthusiastic patronage of manufacturers, and the honour, 
advantage they confer upon their country, I beg leave to mention an anecdote 
the late Mr. Wedgwood, related to me by Mr. Cumberland, of Bristol, yy, 


say, that I have found Wedgwood’s works esteemed in all parts of Europe, ay 
placed in the most precious collections of this description of works. 
1464. As such designer, have you had any opportunity of observing that ay 
want of protection exists for the invention of the artist?—-Yes, in a great ise 
instances ; and to my knowledge, that house in particular (Rundle & Bridge) jy, 
suffered most materially from piracy. | 
1465. Do you mean to say, that when they have paid an artist a high priy 
for a beautiful design, that persons in the same trade have copied the design ay 


description. 
1466. And do you consider that upon that account there has not been y 


much encouragement in the employment and the payment of a high price to thy 


design for other people. That is especially the case in paper and in furnituy 
and in floor-cloth manufacture. It was but yesterday I had occasion to see, 
very eminent floor-cloth manufacturer, and who stated to me that his design 
were copied within a few weeks after he had issued them, by a cheap house 
Bristol. These gentlemen express their obligations for the designs, but the 
say ‘“‘ We cannot continue to employ you, because we have no protection for thy 


1467. Have you ever turned your attention to the mode of protection neces 
sary ?—I have not particularly done so, but a cheap and summary remedy to th 
evil is necessary. I understand that wherever questions of patent have con 
before the Court of King’s Bench, there has been a disposition always on th 
part of the jury to favour the liberal construction of the case, as they conceiy 
it, and to oppose exclusive rights; so that a person in defending his patent i 
very much discouraged. 

1468. Would it be any advantage if the protection were afforded in thes 
cases at a shorter period than patents are generally taken out for, which is i 
‘seven or fourteen years ; do you not consider that a limitation would be adva 
tageous ?—Various terms adopted for various materials. 

1469. And that the degree of protection should vary with the necessities! 
the case ?—Yes, from the nature of the material and the fluctuation of fashiot 
which changes in paper, floor-cloth, printed and painted wares, more readily th 
in silver, bronze and other expensive materials. 

1470. Is there any protection at present for printed papers ?—I believe nd 
I judge from the dilemma the manufacturers are always in, between their solic 
tude to show their inventions to purchasers, and yet:to conceal them from mi 
nufacturers; in receiving a customer, therefore, they have first to disctt 
whether he is a purchaser or a pirate. 

1471. Would three months, which are now allowed to the maker for th’ 
protection of designs in printed cottons, be sufficient for the designer of pape! 
‘—J should think three months rather a short period. 

1472. Have you ever considered whether there should be any system of rez! 
tration employed for designs ?—I conceive that to be a very certain mode ! 
some sorts of manufacture, and a summary legislative power by a jury of cert 
persons well acquainted with the art; for such particular acquaintance” 
necessary to recognize and distinguish the principle of a design through any # 
tempted variation of the parts; and this is a point of some difficulty, and} 
been found so in patents. 

1473. Do you not think an injunction in the Court of Chancery is the 0° 
means, if you can obtain it at once ?—Yes, if at once, but hitherto it is ane 
pensive and tedious mode, and the object is often lost during the proce 
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1474. Have you had occasion, as an architect, to turn your attention to the 

ect of the excise law which regulates the shape of bricks ?—Yes. 

1475- Can you state from your own knowledge what is the difference of ex- 
se charge ?—I have long known that the excise levy a great increase of duty 
on bricks moulded out of the common way, being 5s. 6d. on common bricks 
d 9s. per 1,000 on bricks exceeding the common size in any dimension, so as 

dissuade architects from the use of moulded bricks in their works. The 
lebrated Sir Henry Wotton complains of the want of knowledge in this re- 
ct in England, observing that there was generally too much of the material of 
icks in the makers. 

1476. As an architect, do you think any person who was desired to form a 
ack of chimneys with moulded bricks, according to the beautiful models we 
ave in the old buildings, that he would be dissuaded from adopting such material 

m the effect of the excise charge solely ?—Not solely ; the expense of 
oulding and the charge that comes upon that expense would be too much to 
ake it worth his while, since it amounts to the price for which they could be 
bne in stone. 

1477. Suppose it were doubled, or even trebled, would not the mere models 

the cost of the bricks, for the use of a work of that kind, be a great propor- 

n of the entire charge ?—The increase would be so great that they would 
ther execute it in Bath stone. 

1478. Is there any thing else you would wish to state ?—I would wish to 
fer, with great deference, my opinion on the advantages derived from galleries 

casts of classical objects in sculpture, in parts of architecture, vases, casts 

m bronzes and from fine works of all periods; botanical gardens and 
useums of natural history, open tothe public, which, wherever they do exist, 
have observed to be extremely frequented by the public in this country. I 
ave seen and watched with very great interest the establishment and growth of 
stitutions for the encouragement of the fine arts in Dublin, Edinburgh, Bristol, 
irmingham and many other places; these have been raised by the subscrip- 

ns of individuals, often manufacturers themselves, very enthusiastic for the 
pnour and for the real improvement of their native towns ; but the means being 
ry small, they have been obliged to support them by the attractions of fine 

t and annual exhibitions ; they have not been able to bring them to bear more 
rectly on manufactures to such an extent as they otherwise might have done ; 
d I doubt not that if those institutions were in a situation to add to their means, 
y the encouragement and aid of Government, afforded under proper conditions, 
d were enabled to give rewards, and to hold out premiums for works wholly 
plicable to manufactures, that the original promoters of those institutions 
uuld be gratified and stimulated, and the ultimate objects of those interesting 
hools would be fulfilled; a permanent solidity would be given to those 
casional and fluctuating efforts of enthusiasm or prosperity, of which we see 

many examples, and the Legislature would obtain the desired effect at a much 
leaper rate and more effectually than by any other means I have been able to 
ntemplate for the general improvement or application of art to manufac- 
res. Iam acquainted with many of these schools. I was in Birmingham the 

.er day, and saw that, since my visit eight years ago, a very respectable academy 
d been established there; and there are from 80 to 100 young persons 

rning drawing belonging to that academy, as well as independent schools 

that of Mr. Lines. 

1479. What are the class of persons attending there ; are they artisans or sons 
artisans ?—Sons of artisans and tradespeople. Several schools are to be found 

London, where instruction is given in the rudiments of drawing required by 
ners and other artisans’ at a very low rate ; but they are all on a limited scale, 
ing started by individuals. I have a firm conviction, arising from long ac- 
aintance with the subject, that there is a superabundance of artists in this 

ntry, and for one who thrives, a large proportion are without employ; and 

at the unsuccessful class are not so well paid as good mechanics. In this 
ntry there is a great propensity to art, and its attractive nature will always 
ply abundance of artists; but they have not been directed in a course to 
ly their art to manufactures, from the causes above cited, especially the want 
scientific means, and an encouragement to this end, and legal security in their 
terns, 
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1480. Has any decided improvement in the public taste taken place within 
the last 20 years 2—Certainly ; since the almost universal acquaintance of artists 
and the public with the continent, the general prosperity of the times, and the 
improvement of mechanics, who were never so well paid as within that period 

1481. Do you consider that the continental taste is purer than ours oe 
unquestionably, and on better principles. 4 


M. Felix Bogaerts, Professor of History at Antwerp, called in ; 
and Examined. 


1482. WHAT means are adopted for giving the people of Belgium education 
in the arts?—We have different means. Our first schools are the Sunda 
schools: in them the children of the poor are instructed to the number, in the 
city of Antwerp, of from 7,000 to 8,000. Instruction is given not only in 
reading and writing, but also in design. The children educated in such schools 
are therefore qualified (so far as their future occupation may be connected with 
the arts) for the exercise of such occupation. Since the. institution of these 
Sunday schools the intelligence of the people has been greatly developed in re. 
ference to the arts. Those children in the Sunday schools who show a dispo. 
sition for the arts, are encouraged to pursue it. Not only, therefore, do the 
find encouragement in the workshops of the manufacturer, but (if they have q 
taste for superior art) in the studio of the artist. A vast number of painters at 
Antwerp have risen from the lowest classes of society. 

1483. Are you of opinion that drawing should make a part of education ?— 
Most certainly. 

1484. Do you consider that the taste thus diffused amongst the people is not 
only useful for the improvement of manufactures, but also as a means of extend 
ing national taste ?—Undoubtedly I think so. : 

1485. You have mentioned that the instruction of the people in art is first by 
means of these Sunday schools ; what is the next step for the instruction of the 
people in art ?—The next step is taken in the academies. The fine arts are 
taught at the academies ; but that part of academical instruction which is de. 
voted to manufactures is only feebly developed in them. 

1486. Do the workmen frequent the academies ?—Certainly. 

1487. Are the academies open to all the world ?—Yes. 

1488. Can the workmen attend the lectures of the professors of the academies 
gratis ?—Yes. 

1489. How are the professors paid ?—They are paid by the city or town in 
which they lecture. Of all the schools of the academy, that which is most fre- 
quented is the school of architecture. There they learn perspective, the interior 
decoration of houses, and various branches connected with internal and external 
architecture. ' 

1490. Are these academies at which the workmen receive instruction com- 
mon to all the cities of Belgium ?—Certainly. 

1491. Are there also daily schools in which instruction is given in drawing? 
—Yes. 

1492. According to your representation, may we not infer that the knowledge 
of design and a taste for arts is very much diffused amongst the people of 
Belgium ?—Decidedly. 

1493. And that within the last few years the knowledge of design and a taste 
for arts among the people of Belgium is very much extended ?—It has been vely 
much extended indeed of late years. 

1494. From what time do you date that extension ?—From the last re-org* 
nization of our general system of instruction. 

1495. How long is it since the general system of instruction was re-orge 
nized in Belgium ?—Within the last 15 years. 

1496. Since the introduction of design as a portion of national educatiol, 
have the manufacturers of Belgium improved 2?—They have. 

1497. Has the national taste improved ?—It has. 
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Charles Toplis, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


1498. WILL you inform the Committee how you are connected with the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institution, or with the artisans and manufacturing classes of 
he country ?—I am one of the vice-presidents of the London Mechanics’ Insti- 
ution, and I am also director of the Museum of National Manufactures in Lei- 
ester-square. 

1499. What part of the Mechanics’ Institution relates to the instructing of 
artisans in design ?—There are three schools, all of which are superintended by 
masters that are appointed for the purpose. 

1500. Will you state what departments are taught by those masters ?—There 
s one class for teaching geometrical and mechanical drawing ; that is, drawing 
o scale with the aid of mechanical instruments ; another class for teaching the 
lrawing of ornament ; and a third class for the human figure, and Pbelieve there 
sa fourth class for landscape, at least there was some time ago; I am not sure 
whether it still continues, but I believe it does. 

1501. Do they teach perspective ?—They do in the geometrical and mecha 
hical drawing class. 

1502. Is that sort of instruction given which would enable a person to draw 
patterns for fancy goods ?—That is one of the branches which I include under 
1e designation of ornamental drawing ; butit is not precisely that kind of draw- 
ng which has been practised in these classes ; however it would give them the 
acility for turning their faculties that way. 

1503. To a certain extent you educate them for pattern-drawing, do you ?— 
es, by giving them the preliminary education, certainly ; though it has not been 
xpressly directed to that one object. 

1504. Do you give them means of studying the beautiful specimens of the 
ntique, either in statuary or in vases ?—There is another class for modelling, 
yhere they have such specimens, though not to the extent they ought to have 
1em ; but they have minor specimens, such as their own means can command. 

1505. Have you any gallery of casts ?—No, only the casts I have just now 
lluded to; the detached pieces ; we have no gallery of entire figures. 

1506. You have no such gallery as would amount to an exhibition of works of 
rt, have you ?—Certainly not ; there is a museum of models, apparatus and 
vecimens of minerals. 

1507. How do you think that those branches of the art of design which are 
hught in the London Mechanics’ Institution suffice for the necessary education 
hich would be desirable for artisans in design ?—I think there is a very fair 
round-work laid, but it would require extension ; for instance, in that depart- 
nent, which has been mentioned of pattern-drawing, it ought to be carried out 
hto that, and into other very important branches of manufacture, one of which 
ay be cited, namely, the porcelain and earthenware manufacture. 

1508. Have you ever had under your consideration the propriety of not only 
aching the artisans design, but also of teaching them the connexion of design 
ith the peculiar trade which they pursue ?—I have attended to that, and have 
kpressed my opinions upon those points in what I have written here. 

1509. The meaning of the question is this ; suppose that you have a master to 
ach design, do you not think that it would be also necessary to have some per- 

n who should stand intermediately between the design and the fabric to which 
e design is to be applied, and show how the one is to be adapted to the other ? 

Yes, certainly; I conceive that the elementary schools of design would be of 

same value for all; after they had made a certain progress in the schools, it 
buld then be necessary to draught them out into the particular department of 
anufacture which their inclination or their talent might lead them to; that then 
ey would require express instruction in those particular branches ; for instance, 
the porcelain manufacture, it is requisite that a painter there should be able to 
nt landscape and other natural objects, perhaps to compose pictures, but at all 
pnts he should be able to copy a landscape or other representation accurately ; 
then the management of the colours and other materials used in the porcelain 
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some master appointed for the purpose ; he would in fact have to undergo an 
prenticeship in that particular art ; but his previous preparation in the school 
design would qualify him to attain the particular technical application of his 
in a comparatively short time, so as to make his labours become profitable hog, 
to himself and his employers in that particular department. 

1510. You are acquainted with the application of the designs to manufacture, 
through the medium of the Jacquard loom, are you not 2—I am. ) 

1511. Is it not necessary in the application of design to the production of 
figured tissues there, that the artisan should, to a certain extent, be an artist, » 
as to know how he could call out the design into existence on the fabric whic, 
he is weaving ?—That is not necessary to the weaver, because the loom is set fo, 
him. 

1512. Is itnot necessary for the person who sets the loom ?—It is quite neces. 
sary, certainly, that this man should be imbued with the principle of design ; }, 
should have certain tastes, and know what forms will have the best effect upon 
the tissue. 

1513. In fact, it is the intermediate instruction which applies the design to the 
fabric, is it not ?—Yes; the workman himself has nothing whatever to do of ne. 
cessity with the design; he weaves with perfect indifference all sorts of design 
the cards which give the pattern being put into the loom, and they operate the 
design without any knowledge of it being required on the part of the workman, 

1514. Have you been in France ?—I have. 

1515. Have you had an opportunity of observing the means by which artisan; 
are instructed in art in France, and the effect which such instruction has upo 
them, that is, by opening galleries ?—In Paris, the splendid collection of the 
Louvre is open to any applicant there to study, to make copies from the picture 
and from the statues. In Bourdeaux they have a similar collection, not upon the 
same scale as the Louvre, but they have a collection of pictures and of statug 
which are also open to any applicant to study. In Lyons, I believe, their school 
are more expressly directed to their peculiar manufacture, namely, the silk ma. 
nufacture. I believe it is the case in their university schools, that they are oper 
indiscriminately to all students. The university of Paris and the medical schools 
are there open. They have also schools for the training of artisans ; they are a 
present re-modelling or rather re-organizing, I should say, the Conservatoire de 
‘Arts et Metiers, and there is now a series of models made by the pupils of one 
of these schools which are made in a creditable and workman-like way ; that's, 
they are made to scale and correctly finished. They are going on to complete 
an entire collection of all the most useful machines that are employed in grea 
works and in manufactures. 

1516. Will you continue any observations you wish to make further on the 
subject ?—In their manufactures generally, which I have examined, there appeati 
to me to be more care bestowed upon the ornamental part of it, and in many ine 
stances a better taste displayed, that is, more in conformity with recognizel 
principles of taste than we generally observe in ornamented manufactures in this 
country. The close study of the fine forms of antique sculpture and paintin} 
manifests itself in a great number of the productions of their manufactures. 

1517. What manufacture would you principally specify as exemplifying that! 
—I should advert chiefly to the porcelain manufacture and their ornamen 
casting. 

1518. Should you mention paper as a specimen ?—That I should also include, 
that is, their coloured papers, their hanging papers ; in that they are very far be 
fore us, certainly. | 

1519. You have mentioned, as one means of instruction in France, the gi 
tuitous access to these collections ?— Yes. 

1520. Are there any other sources of instruction to which you would attributt 
the superiority you ascribe in design to them on the part of the artisans ?—" 
particular schools established in particular. districts where the manufactures alti 
I should say in Alsace, at Lyons and at Rouen. 

1521. There are eighty schools altogether, are there not 2—Yes. ‘e 

1522. Is there any system adopted in France for teaching the artisan the inte" 
mediate process of connecting design with the peculiar branch of manufactul 
which he is to pursue ?—That I believe exists at Lyons ; they are express! 
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23. Would it not be very desirable to have that species of instruction given Charles Toplis, Esq. 
ngland ?—Unquestionably ; it is my opinion that nothing would more facili- |... 
the useful application of the art of design to manufactures than the appoint- 

t of intermediate masters to train the student from his general knowledge of 
en to particular branches of productive manufacturing art. They all bear 

y distinct characters that it becomes in fact a separate occupation: the man 
is qualified for designing the ornaments of an iron-foundry would be at a loss 
esign for the paper-hanger or for the china-painter. In many cases the pe- 
ar manipulation of the manufacture demands a peculiar knowledge and pecu- 
tact in the artist who is to design for that particular branch. 

24. Then the principle of your instruction would be, that you would give 
>ral education first of all in design, and next you would allow the artist to 
sw that branch for which he had peculiar talent ?—That branch for which he 
eared best adapted. 

525. And in choosing that, you would follow the principle of the division of 
ur, and turn his attention as much as possible to that ?—Certainly. 
526. After that would you allow him, when his education had been suffi- 
tly completed, to go forth and become a designer in any part of the country 
re there was a demand for such species of design as he had devoted himself 
Yes. 
527. Do you think that persons so trained would find sufficient employment 
yng the manufacturers ?—I am quite of opinion that they would ; and the rea- 
ss with which he would find employment amongst the manufacturers, by any 
Jlence which he had attained in these schools, would be a constant stimulus 
»xertion in the schools to reach that excellence. In France, I believe, it is 
id to be invariably the case, that when a boy has acquired a certain ability in 
arts of design, and has shown taste and genius, he is eagerly sought for by the 
ling houses; and when he is of good mora] conduct, he commonly terminates 
career by becoming a partner in the house. 
528. Are you aware whether the statement you have made is not exemplified 
by the extreme encouragement which some English manufacturers have 
rded to design ; taking, for instance, the well-known manufactures of Wedg- 
yd and Davenport, who have been very anxious to encourage design ?—Yes ; 
I have known several instances of manufacturers, particularly in the porce- 
ware manufacture, who have been exceedingly inconvenienced for want of 
» artists to carry on their works. I know one house now, that has had in 
d, I think for at least four years, a service of porcelain for the King, and it 
been retarded in its finishing a very long time by the manufacturer’s inability 
procure a sufficient number of first-rate hands to do the painting upon it. 
529. Would the manufacturers in those cases have to pay high prices to the 
sts whom they employed ?—The manufacturers in such cases have to pay a 
ier price in the ratio of the scarcity of artists ; yet there are in this country 
a few first-rate artists in this branch of business, and they can command 
r own rate of compensation. 
530. You say the manufacturers would employ such persons abundantly ?— 
lieve that class of persons in the porcelain and earthenware manufactures are 
ll employed ; that is, there is a constant demand for their services ; but if you 
e to educate them, you would have the same ware, which is now ornamented 
ery bad taste, ornamented in good taste. 
531. In fact, in the instances you mention art is dear ?—It is. 
532. And that proceeds from a want of diffusion of taste and design among 
people ?—Palpably so, because the greater part of these works of art are even 
ks of very vile art; they take the worst of copies, and that is one instance of 
want of education in the fine arts in the superintendents, because they fre- 
mtly take very imperfect works and give them to their workmen to copy. 
‘ea general taste diffused among the manufacturers as well as among the 
men, it would be as little expense to give graceful ornaments to their ware 
is to give the rude, barbarous coverings with which they still ornament 
ware. 
533. Is not originality of design very scarce, and is not art chiefly confined to 
ring ?—Yes, it is. I can give an instance of that; the common earthenware 
ufacture takes its style of ornament from China, that was brought over here 
y years ago; they still continue that barbarous style of covering which the 
hese had adopted. A very great improvement has been recently made in the 
8. P3 means 
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means of multiplying the copies of designs for transfer to the surface of the 

by printing off a continuous sheet ; and such is the constant demand,— te 
comes from the bad taste of the public perhaps,—such is the constant demanq 
the old Chinese barbaric ornaments, that they have been obliged to engrave the: 
cylinders in the new machines to those patterns, though they have at the g ~ 
time brought forward much more tasteful designs of their own; but still th 
great demand by the public has compelled them to adopt the old rude style 4 
ornament. ; 

1534. In the case you have alluded to, in executing the order for the King 
would there be greater facilities for executing that order in France than in Enelan 
—I should think there would be. It appears to me that they turn out thei 
large pieces of porcelain much more abundantly than we do; and I know, Der 
fectly well, that they do larger works with more facility than we can. 

1535. You laid down the principle that, having instructed the artisan to; 
certain extent in the general principles of design, you would then allow him ty 
confine his attention to the particular branch of manufacture to which the deg, 
is applicable ?—Yes. 

1530. Have you ever turned your attention to the best mode of carrying thet 
principle into effect ?—Were I to set about it, I should take a man perfect] 
conversant with that branch of the business, and give him the pupils, and 
““ Now, you take those pupils, and instruct them in all that is necessary for thij 
particular department ;” in the instance of porcelain he would say to him, “ Yyy 
have been accustomed to use such and such colours, which are at once obyioy 
to your eye; you know the colours you are going to apply to your picture by 
their appearance on the palette, and you know they will have the same effect {j 
the eye which they have upon the palette; here you are going to encounter , 
totally different principle ; you are taking a colour which is totally different jy 
appearance to what it will be when it has been subjected to the process gf 
burning.”’ This is perfectly new to the student ; he then has to be instructed in, 
and shown what are, these changes that take place in the colours in the operation 
of burning. This is a preliminary training which he must necessarily 20 
through. Then there is the effect of different fluxes upon the colours, the 
effect of the different combinations of colours, the quantity of flux that i 
necessary for one colour and is necessary for another that are to be exposed tp 
the same degree of heat; the colours that require different degrees of heat; 
and all these technical peculiarities must be taught to the general student o 
design. He is only qualified before he comes there by training of the eye ani 
the hand ; his eye can measure forms and trace their contours, his hand can 
make the copy upon a plane surface of those forms. 

1537. The instance you have given in the case of porcelain, is an exemplifice 
tion of the principle which would generally apply to the adoption of design it 
manufactures, is it?—Yes ; for in the iron foundry, for instance, the student wht 
had been taught to draw ornaments upon a flat surface, appropriate to that kind 
of material, would have to be taught, when he comes to apply himself to this 
particular branch, that all kinds of forms would not be admissible ; they woul 
not deliver from the sand ; he must have a peculiar knowledge of what will anl 
what will not be manageable in the hands of the moulder, and then he comes t0 
a peculiar technical training. That is another instance, and I fancy it will bt 
found generally to prevail all through. 

1538. In order to sub-divide instruction in art in this way, according to the 
manufacture to which it is to be applied, would you adopt any central system 
instruction ; would you educate masters in these peculiar branches, or whi 
course would suggest itself to your mind ?—I think it would be most economi¢ 
to the public to establish these secondary schools in the field of the peculit! 
manufacture, as, in the instance of the French silk manufacture, they do at Lyons 
All that applied to the connexion of the arts of design with the ornamenting 
porcelain and earthenware, would be best taught in Staffordshire. The ir! 
foundry is too universally spread to say where it would be best situated, bi! 
perhaps it is one of those which would be best in London; and there are certal! 
other diffused branches of manufacture, where a central school would be tht 
only one which could be conveniently established. 

1539. What would be the benefit of a central school ?—The students would 
be more numerous, because you would collect them from the whole kingdom. 

1540. Would the facilities of instruction be greater ?—They would, be 
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greater the number of pupils, the more economically you can educate them. Charles Toplis, Esq. 
pre is a central school in London, for what is called the teaching of art, but 
misfortune is, that there are no teachers; that is the Royal Academy ; the 31 August 1835. 
ents are drawn there from all parts of the kingdom, and, when they get there, 
e is very little or no instruction. 

541. How far do you think it would be desirable that the Government should 
prpose to assist in the formation of establishments such as those you have 
mmended ?—I think, as it contemplates a national benefit, that schools should 
»stablished at the national expense. 

542. You have laid down certain principles for the education of artisans in 
; do you think it desirable or not, that, besides the direct instruction which 
) have suggested, they should have also collateral assistance given to them by 
ning, as much as possible, galleries and exhibitions, where they might freely 
all that is most beautiful in art, without any difficulty at all?—I think that is 
ainly desirable to the students, and I think it would have this further bene- 
al tendency, namely, that of improving the taste of the community in general, 
ich wants educating certainly as much as the artists that are to minister to 
ir taste. 

543- From your knowledge of foreign countries, do you think that the people 
his country have had justice done to them in the way of instruction by the 
» exhibition of works of art ?—I think not. 

544. Do you think that there is any want of talent for art in this country, or 
a natural appreciation of it ?—I think not; I think we have instances of as 
ch fine taste in this country as has been exhibited in any part of the globe. 
545. Do you think that the people of this country have had equal advan- 
*s with most foreign civilized nations for developing their taste in art ?—I 
1k not. 

5460. Do you attribute that to the want of free and open exhibitions to the 
lic of works of art ?—Yes, and I would instance another case in Paris, and 
public gardens and buildings around there ; they more freely ornament their 
unds with fine works of sculpture than is done in any of our public places. 
547- Do you think that the climate of this country is any objection to that ? 

think there is some little inferiority in the climate of this country. 

548. But there are some instances in which that does not apply, are there 
?—Yes. 
1548*. In iron statues they would not be affected by the climate, would they? 
‘o, our metal statues stand very well; marble would be the thing that would 
efly suffer. I think it would be possible to form, at a moderate expense, large 
lections of plaster casts, which would improve the taste of the country equally 
h the originals. 
2549. You have suggested the sub-division of the study of art as applicable to 
erent manufactures ; you have also suggested the expediency of open galleries 
essible to the public ; will you, in the third place, say whether you have ever 
bught it would be a desirable thing to make design to a certain extent a portion 
national education ; that is, wherever there are popular schools of education, 
y schools, authorized more or less by the Government, and formed on a sys- 
1atic plan, you would then use means of infusing a certain knowledge of the 
nciples of design into the minds of the population ?—I am of opinion that the 
s of design are so extensively useful to almost all classes of operatives, that 
r the first elements of teaching, such as reading, writing and arithmetic, 
ould make the arts of design a necessary concomitant of that branch of 
cation. 

550. Do you think that such a system would be useful to make our workmen 
ter artists, and to create in the people a greater demand for works of art, and 
‘levate their minds, and enlighten their understandings 7?—I am quite of the 
nion that that would follow, and I have here expressed it. 
1551. Would it be a difficult thing by any means to make, to a certain degree, 

knowledge of design a part of national education ?—Not at all ; I think it is 
te as easy to teach the arts of design, as it is to teach the art of writing. 
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WILLIAM EWART, ESQUIRE, 1 tue Cuar. 


Charles Toplis, Esq., called in; and further Examined. 


1553. AS you are particularly familiar with mechanics’ institutions, wij] Vou 
state to what extent and in what respects the constitution of those institutions j 
favourable to the development of art ?—With the permission of the Committee 
I will begin with giving a general statement of the objects of mechanics’ ingtip, 
tions. The spontaneous origin, the progressive extension and the steady gop 
maintenance of mechanics’ institutions throughout the country, are indisputy 
proofs of the existence of a strong desire for knowledge of a different ch 
from that which the active classes of the community could heretofore derive fry, 
the educational establishments to which their station, leisure and pecuniary p, 
sources gave them access. The contracted and inflexibly perverse appropriation, 
the endowed schools of the country to the gratuitous dissemination of that kindy 
knowledge which never was, nor by possibility ever could be, of the small 
practical utility to men devoted to productive industry, had long since render 
the proffered boon of free instruction a mockery to that portion of society for whig 
free education was ostensibly designed. In sterile schemes of tuition, calculatg 
merely to rear men for the cloister, the mechanic, the handicraftsman and th 
peasant found nothing to aid them in their pursuits, and they had of neceggj 
abandoned the free-schools of the country to the few whose leisure and resourcs 
allowed them to waste the whole term of education on the profitless acquisitin 
of the Greek and Latin languages. The funds which had been appropriated to thy 
gratuitous spread of information amongst the multitude, had become the succoy 
of a limited few, who were pursuing what is deemed the necessary course of; 
professional education through the least expensive channels, or they had lapsed 
into the sinecure emolument of wholly unoccupied public instructors. The privat 
seminaries, which admit scholars for pay, are either too expensive for the resort 
the many, or the course of instruction within them is too meagre for the wants 
or too foreign from the pursuits, of the productive classes which constitute th 
bulk of those whose necessities demand cheap education. The people, who fe 
the privation and saw the necessity of appropriate elementary instruction, com 
muned with each other on their common wants, and combined together ti 
effectuate the object of their common desires. They associated themselves fi 
the purposes of mutual improvement, and under the impressions of their peculi 
necessities devised for themselves methods and matters of study which assorté 
with their avocations, their leisure and their pecuniary means. Ten years ofé& 
perience have now shown at how easy a rate, through associations like the sel 
created mechanics’ institutions of this country, sound, profitable, practical edt 
cation may be disseminated amongst a people. The money contributions of tht 
‘individual members are so moderate as to be little burthensome to very lal 
bodies of the community. These periodical payments range from twelve i 
twenty-four shillings per annum, divided commonly into quarterly paymenlt 
The aggregate amount of the contributions commonly suffices for the hire ! 


remuneration of teachers and lecturers, and the accumulative collection of books 
instruments, apparatus and illustrative models and specimens. 
1554. Do you think it desirable that the pupils should themselves contribult 
to sustain the establishment in which they are instructed ?—I think so; al 
therefore I have brought this instance before the Committee to show how! 
works, and how easily it might be put in practice upon a large scale, to sp 
this kind of information. They attach more value to what they pay something itt 
It would be very desirable to give them education, at a trifling cost to themsel¥® 
by a little public assistance. In some cases a further expense is entailed upon! 
individual members for the purchase of materials consumed in the process of 
struction, as paper, pencils and the like ; or of elementary books of constant nf 
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| reference ; but such extra expenses are incidental to all plans of instruction. 
he great burthen on the resources of these establishments is commonly the erec- 
on or rent of buildings; the larger establishments have, for the most part, found 
hemselves under a necessity of building, in order to adapt the premises to the 
rposes of the institution; this has been almost invariably the case where a 
heatre has been required, and in such instances, rent, interest and liquidation of 
bt absorb a large proportion of revenue. Were the buildings and endowments 
ow nominally devoted to the eleemosynary instruction of the people appropriated 
> the diffusion of that kind of profitable knowledge for the attainment of which 
echanics’ institutions have spontaneously sprung up, and were they subjected to 
he control and management of those whose interests coincide with the judicious 
id honest administration of them, the rational, wholesome, effective education of 
he people might be effected at a cost which the country could not feel, aided by 
e contributions of the scholars, so trifling that no class would feel them as a 
irthen. The methods of instruction adopted in the mechanics’ institutions are 
ually by periodical lectures, by schools superintended by masters, by classes for 
utual instruction, by reading-rooms, and by libraries for circulation. It is only 
the larger establishments that the system of lecture instruction can have a per- 
anent character; in the smaller ones the lectures are delivered in sessions of 
nger or shorter terms, or sometimes only in casual courses. In the London Me- 
anics’ Institution lectures are delivered twice a week during the whole year. 
om the miscellaneous pursuits of the members of these institutions, it would be 
appropriate to pursue any one branch of study through a long series of conse- 
ptive lectures, like the academic courses ; the courses, therefore, are short, and 
Iculated by illustration to facilitate the progress of students in their private 
bours. For lectures of this character the larger institutions are generally enabled 
compensate the services of men ranking high in science and literature. The 
hools are distributed into distinct branches, so that only one object forms the 
rsuit of each ; they are superintended by a master usually receiving a salary 
r his services. The branches of study followed in the schools are those which 
ll for the more continuous application of the student under the guidance and 
rrection of a proficient. The classes for mutual instruction are commonly made 
of such as, having made a certain progress in any inquiry, are qualified, by a 
tle extraordinary application, to compose lectures or essays, which they do in 
rn, and read to the class, which subsequently discusses the matter of the essay 
lecture. In these classes many of the more important subjects of investigation, 
ch as those of mechanical and chemical philosophy, are prosecuted more at 
gth and examined more in detail than they can be in the condensed course of 
‘tures publicly delivered on the same subject. The branches of instruction cul- 
ated in mechanics’ institutions being appointed, as it were, by the students 
mselves, may be assumed as indicative of the necessities experienced by the 
yorities of those classes of the community which have coalesced for the forma- 
bn of seminaries for their own use. The training for the workshop and for the 
idy are essentially distinct. Our public free-schools recognize no difference, and 
ve been modelled on the monastic institutions, which had for their main end the 
alification of men to converse of and with the dead. Our engineers, our smiths, 
r carpenters, our draughtsmen find no assistance in the dead languages ; they 
ret to know the principles of science which may guide and correct their judg- 
nt, and to possess the elements of art which may shorten their labour, and 
ye the stamp of mastership to their works. In pursuing the course pointed out 
the experience of their own wants, they have founded for their own use lectures, 
ools and museums, to teach them the principles and facts of mechanical and 
smical philosophy, and to initiate them into the practice of the arts of design. 
th these guides, and after such preparatory discipline, they know that they 
ll become more skilful constructors, more ready contrivers, more expert work- 
n and more tasteful designers; their works will have more solidity, more fitness 
i more grace. Already numerous instances might be selected from the students 
hese schools, whose talents therein drawn forth have raised the individual 
her in the social scale, and have stamped a national value on the system which 

} given them birth. 
555- Can you supply the Committee with any statement respecting the num- 
of pupils in the London Mechanics’ Institution ; also an account of its funds 
expenditure ; the number of instructors, and the usual details which are laid 
Ox. Q before 
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before such institutions annually ?—I can furnish to the Committee ‘those 
particulars. 


[The Witness delivered in the same.—Vide Appendix, No. 3.] 


1556. What proportion do the pupils attending the schools of design bear ty 
the pupils generally attending the Mechanics’ Institution ?—They are obliged 
go out after attending a certain number of courses, to make room for others, | 
think there are five classes of drawing schools. 


1557. Do you know how many working mechanics belong to the London Mg. 
chanics’ Institution ?—I should think not above one-third of the number ; 
average number is about 1,100; our number has been stationary at that for Some 
years ; and I should think one-third of them may be called mechanics, for ther 
are a vast number in London who are in some way or other connected with arts 
of production that are not strictly mechanics. There are a great number of 
clerks that form part. of the members, and particularly law clerks, for We are 
just in the centre of the law establishments, and we have a vast number of lay, 
yers’ clerks among them. / 

1558. What portion of the instruction do they attend ?—They take what 
courses they please ; they all follow their own inclinations as to the classes th 
will attend; they make application to the secretary, saying, ‘‘ I wish to attend 
the drawing class,” or any other. 


1559. How do you account for the circumstance that the number of pupils 
attending has been stationary for so longa time ?—That seems to be the average 
supply within the range of the institution ; they cannot come a great distan 
though we have some few whose zeal brings them from the outside of the town, 
but placing your building at any one point of London, you will range within 
a certain circuit, and that circuit appears here to have furnished very steadily 
1,100 members. ‘There are other establishments about London differing a little 
in character. 


1560. Are there’ any other mechanics’ institutions in London ?—There are 
several that have emanated from that; some of them for ‘classes considering 


themselves rather higher in the scale of society than those for which the London 


Mechanics’ Institution was originally formed. For instance, there is the Westen 
Literary and Philosophical Institution in Leicester-square, which has been going 
on very flourishingly. There is a more recent establishment in Mary-le-bone, 
of the same kind, which is called the Mary-le-bone Literary and Scientific Insti. 
tution. ‘There is another, near Finsbury, called the Mechanics’ Hall of Science. 
There is the Mechanics’ Institution in Spitalfields, which has flourished les 
than one would expect in a manufacturing district ; the wages have been very lov 
there; and that institution, though it began under very favourable auspices, has 
been always drooping, scarcely keeping itself in existence. There is another ii 
the City, the City of London Literary and Scientific Institution. There is ont 
at Islington, and another at Stepney. There is another recently established a 
Stratford. There was one in the Borough, but I am not certain whether it § 
still in existence ; I rather think not. There is one at Wandsworth, and ther 
was one at Deptford, but whether that is continued since the change in the Dock- 
yard there, I do not know; it was a good deal supported by parties connectel 
with the Dock-yard. 

1561. Have they increased much in number of late years ?—They have il- 
creased in number, and those which I have mentioned are tolerably stationary® 
to the supply of members ; that is, they have a sufficient number to keep thell 
selves in full activity. 2 

1562. Has the number of pupils increased much ?—I should think they # 
pretty stationary as to numbers. 

1563. Are they all upon the same system ?—No, they are not upon the salt 
system ; they have each adapted themselves to their peculiar views; some 
different classes of society, and they have adapted their pursuits to the wishes 
wants of the particular class forming the society. Some will pursue more Hite 
rary subjects, others matters of science or matters of taste ; music forms 4 
ing object with some of them. . 


1564. Do they all afford more or less instruction in arts connected with mai! 
facture 2—They all, I believe, afford instruction in drawing. | 
1565. Ca 
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1565. Can you give the Committee any details as to the number of pupils in 
each ?—Not of those other institutions without a special application to them. 
1566. How far do you consider a knowledge of the arts of design to be im- 
ortant to artisans and manufacturers ?—Whilst a knowledge of the principles of 
echanical science is indispensably necessary to the successful execution of all 
works of construction, and consequently to the engineer, the builder, the car- 
nter and the mechanist, it is an essential part of his education to acquire it ; 
hemical science is not less imperatively called for by equally extensive classes of 
pperative men in innumerable departments of manufacturing industry ; but to a 
ery large proportion of the individuals engaged in both branches, some practical 
skill in the arts of design is either absolutely needful, or would be eminently 
seful. All works of construction require to be preceded by a design on paper, 
ra proportional delineation, which is often to be done by the workman himself. 
Workmen in these branches must therefore be necessarily trained to the accurate 
se of drawing instruments, and their operations are frequently much assisted 
when they can express their designs by sketches made by the unguided hand. 
Those workmen whose province it is to shape and give form to materials, are 
atly aided in their operations when they can delineate the contours of the 
orms they wish to impart, or can model them in a yielding matter ; and their 
aste is necessarily improved in studying the selected forms set before them for 
mitation during the course of their instruction in drawing or modelling, from 
which improvement their works must derive additional grace and effect. Many 
mportant branches of manufacture call for careful cultivation of the eye, for the 
urpose of arranging, assorting and contrasting colours, which, as an affair of 
aste, calls for some portion of a painter’s education. Other branches subservient 
o the luxuries, and what may indeed be regarded as the imperative wants, of a 
highly civilized society, demand superior skill in the delineation of landscape, 
nd even in the drawing and modelling of the human form, and of other complex 
igures. As any of these operations are executed with a skill and tact to satisfy 
ie chastened eye of the professed artist, they give value and importance to the 
vork which has received their impress, and enhance the gratification of the cul- 
ivated possessor of the commodity. Whatever partakes of the nature of orna- 
1ent will only be appreciated in a refined age, as it is characterized by grace and 
legance of design and by delicacy and precision of execution. But the accom- 
lishment of these requisites implies long and careful training in the artist, to 
‘fhom, during his unprofitable noviciate, it is essential that all facilities should be 
forded at their minimum of expense. When we consider the immense number 
this country of workmen and superintendents, to whose successful operations 
1e principles of science are essential ; of skilled labourers, artisans and handi- 
raftsmen, to whom the arts of design and the elements of taste in the cultivated 
ge of an opulent society are of eminent, to many of vital, importance ; when we 
flect that from the knowledge and skill, and ingenuity, and taste and labour of 
ll these men combined, the country draws all which supplies the wants, conduces 
» the comforts, or ministers to the luxuries of society, it would seem to be an 
bject of no mean estimation to an enlightened Legislature to provide for the 
eful and adequate training, as far as public institutions can contribute, of every 
lass of skilled labourers. The formation of schools of elementary science, of 
-ademies for the arts of design, and of museums for the collection of models of 
nstruction, of specimens of skilful workmanship, and of examples of tasteful 
sign and graceful form, cannot fail to advance, in a conspicuous degree, both 
1 fine and useful arts of the country. Our national greatness rests on the 
illed industry of our people ; it must be a part of sound domestic policy to 
ster, by every means within our reach, the talent which gives currency and im- 
ortance to our indigenous products, and draws within the vortex of British ma- 
facture the raw material of other climes, to be spread again over the world, 
hanced in value by the labour, skill and taste of British artisans. 
1567. Have you ever turned your attention to the propriety of giving protection 
original designs, giving a species of copyright to them ?—I have considered it 
good deal, and have had much conversation with manufacturers upon it. It is 
subject of heavy complaint with manufacturers that they have now so little pro- 
‘tion in their original designs; so little protection, indeed, that they feel in 
any cases little disposed to incur the expense of paying artists to produce designs 
their particular establishments, knowing that after they have incurred that 
pense they are open to piracy the next day, if they produce any thing likely to 
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of manufactures ; all, in fact, where figure or design forms a prominent feat, 
of the production. The present protection is little available ; it is an expensive 
process in Chancery which very few men choose to resort to. It has been q 
by some houses in Manchester, but not very extensively. I believe it requj 
an application to the Courts of Chancery to grant an injunction against the ep. 
tinuation of the piracy, which is attended with some considerable expense anq 
trouble to the applicant, and expense and trouble that are more than equivalen, 
frequently to the object to be protected. The great difficulty in devising gegy, 
rity to designs, I believe, is that of defining clearly what is an original desgigy; 
you can so easily, by an alteration of subordinate parts, retain the character, anq 
still it cannot be said to be a copy of that particular work. This would require 
a good deal of consideration by men conversant with manufactures and with 

to be able to produce a ready recognition of the original design which each indj. 
vidual might be entitled to claim ; there are so many easy ways of evasion. The 
protection asked for would in general be for a very short time, as commonly 
those things of pattern merely are in demand for a season, and they would }e 
satisfied if they could have only a few months’ monopoly in some branches of 
manufacture. In other branches of manufacture, where the taste is more durable 
the protection would require to be longer. It would have to be classified, and 
put under the consideration of a qualified board ; perhaps the whole affair might 
be effected by registration in an office superintended by men possessed of prae. 
tical knowledge in the different branches of manufacture. It might be done a 
little expense to the individual seeking the protection, without the formality of 
a patent. 

: 568. Would you have the registration central or local ?—I think it would be 
better to be central, because it would be so easy to transmit to that office the 
pattern desired to be registered. | 

1569. Would you combine both a central and a local registration ?—I am not 
prepared to say that there are some manufactures so extensive and so peculiarly 
confined to a district, that you could do all for that one branch of manufacture 
in the district ; but then, again, there are off-setts from those same manufactures, 
and those off-sets would have, in coming to the local head office, as much trouble 
almost as would bring them to a common central office in the metropolis ; for 
instance, in'the earthenware manufacture, which has its chief field in Stafford 
shire, they could do all that related to the great branch of the business ; but then 
you would find small detached portions of the manufacture situated at consider 
able distances, isolated from the large fields ; so-in printed cottons, it would be 
the same, and in the weaving of figured goods it would be the same. You find 
them distributed here and there in certain localities all over the kingdom ; 80” 
that perhaps one central office would be more convenient than the having a num- 
ber of local ones. 

1570. In your plan of registration, would you adopt any system of marks 
upon the article 2—I would deposit a copy in the office, which should have the 
ofticial mark of its date of reception, which should be the date of its publication. 
I should give a claim from the moment when it was deposited in the office; 
then if another man could prove that he had, before that date, made use of this 
design, it becomes no piracy ; the other has made a claim that must fall to the 

round. 
E 1571. Would it be desirable to have any stamp or mark put upon each article 
made by the person who had so registered it ?—I think it would be well to say, 
‘“‘ Registered on such a day, at the office, by such and such parties,” and let 
them put it upon every piece of manufactured goods that they made. — 

1572. That would leave no excuse to any person that saw the article, for 
pirating it ?—None whatever. 

' 1573. Have you any observations to make with respect to the expediency of 
having a speedy remedy, through a legal or equitable tribunal ?—I think that 
such questions would be most advantageously settled by a local tribunal, ® 
upon the continent, and particularly in the large towns in France ; they have 
tribunals to which all matters of this kind are immediately referred. Thel! 
chambers of commerce are local tribunals to which all matters of dispute be 
tween merchant and merchant at once go and are settled, instead of coming © 
the metropolis of the country. There is a board composed of men skilled @ 
that particular branch. That would be at once a cheap and a ready remet) 
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hh a court might proceed upon the decision of the office of registration ; the 
cy being sent up to be compared with the original design deposited there, 
would at once issue their declaration whether it was a colourable imitation 
uch and such a design or not. That might be admitted as evidence before 
local tribunals, to guide them in their judgment in the appeal made to them. 
574. You would not think that one decision by such central tribunal would 
ufficient ?—I think perhaps not, because you might have to investigate and 
for the vivd voce testimony of the parties, which would be best done in the 
lity where the transaction took place, rather than bring them to a distant 
t; I think all that would be required from the office of registration would be 
timonial as to the identity or similarity of the two things in contestation. 
575- Must not you for that purpose send up to London sometimes articles of 
nvenient weight to be examined ?—That would happen sometimes, but very 
ly; it seldom happens that those matters of taste are very weighty. 
570. In the case of fire-stoves, and other productions of that kind, might not 
inconvenience arise ?—Then you come to patented inventions; but if they 
» merely the ornamental designs upon a casting, that could be sent at no great 
snse ; it would be sufficient to send the plate upon which the design was. 
»77- Have you any further remarks to offer upon the subject of protection 
ie original designers of patterns ?—I think it of great importance to the 
ufacturers of the country that a speedy remedy should be afforded for this 
ly-complained-of grievance. 
,78. And you propose that the period of protection should vary according 
rcumstances ?— According to the nature of the manufacture. 
579. Must not you give some power of punishment to the tribunal ?—Of 
se there must be some power of that kind; I believe a fine would be found 
bssary in all those cases. 
580. Have you been induced to make any remarks upon the effect of the 
se laws upon the progress of the arts, in connexion with manufactures ?— 
general impression is, that where the excise laws are in operation in any 
bch of manufacture, their tendency is to retard improvement in that branch 
1anufacture. 
581. Have they also obstructed art, as well as mere mechanical improve- 
ts in manufacture ?-—In the art of glass-making, I believe, it is universally 
1owledged that the want of improvement is mainly to be attributed to the 
se interference; they cannot make any experiments as to improving the 
ity of glass except under the inspection of the excise, and it is that prohi- 
bn which forms the stumbling-block in that particular branch of art. There 
ertain qualities of glass for optical instruments that we have never been able 
ach in this country, and we are obliged to go to the continent for them now, 
omnsequence of the imperfect state of glass-making. 
582. Do you consider that to result from the excise laws ?—I should ascribe 
that, in consequence of its having prevented the free career of experiment 
aat branch of industry. 
»53. How far do you think the assistance of Government is desirable, in the 
bation of such institutions for circulating art, or for the foundation of open 
pries for the public ?—I think the assistance of Government would be exceed- 
y useful in furnishing the buildings in which those schools were to be esta- 
bed, leaving the remuneration of the masters, in a great measure, to the con- 
itions of the students. With regard to the museums, they, of course, must, 
‘med, be formed entirely by the Government, because to be useful they must 
ppen; but the Government might very readily diffuse over the country 
‘ums, containing specimens of the fine arts, at a very trifling expense, by 
ig a central establishment, in which they would have moulds from the best 
s of antiquity, and from those moulds they would be able to disperse casts 
aster to a great number of those establishments, so that they would be 
shed at a very moderate expense through the whole country by this one 
lishment. 
84. Would not such a Government undertaking repay, in national advan- 
the original outlay which it cost the national funds ?— I think most certainly 
1 improving the taste of the artists, and also in improving the taste of the 
lunity at large, for they must both be educated together. 
5. Would not such a central system of supplying objects of art be much 
ber than any other?—I think so; the Government could readily provide 
Q3 itself 
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itself with those moulds from the original sculptures, whether they were ui! 

country or abroad, and those moulds would supply a sufficient number of _ 
in a state of perfection, for any number of museums that might be establishey: 
the country. ed 


Mr. Joseph Clinton Robertson, called in; and Examined. 


1586. YOU conduct the “‘ Mechanics’ Magazine’ ?—I do. 

1587. How long have you conducted it ?—From its commencement, a) 
eleven years ago. . 

1588. Has it diffused a great deal of information among the artisans of ». 
country ?—I trust it has; it has a very extensive circulation. | 

1589. Have you had an opportunity of observing whether there is a way, 
drawing among the working mechanics ?—I should say there is a very CONS 
able want of a knowledge of drawing ; but I would qualify the observatig),; 
this way: It is not so much in ignorance of the uses of drawing, its intent » 
meaning, as a want of personal skill in the practice of it. I have scarcely ~ 
found among mechanics (and I have had intercourse with a very great many) 
instance of their not being able to comprehend perfectly any geometrical drayjp, 
that was submitted to them. It isa common saying among them, that they .. 
comprehend any form of construction better from a drawing than from the }, 
written description. Indeed as most of them work from drawings and pattern 
it is absolutely necessary that they should be able to do so. They can fey 
drawings, if | may so speak, and understand them thoroughly, though they q 
not themselves draw; just as many a man can read and understand our by 
authors, who, if he were himself to take pen in hand, could not write a sing 
sentence grammatically. I may add also, that I do not think it is from wantg 
opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of drawing, or from any neglect of tho 
opportunities, that the majority of mechanics are thus ignorant of drawing, | 
because they have had no occasion to practise the art. 

1590. Why have they had no occasion to practise it ?—It seems to me toh 
but a necessary result of the great extent to which division of labour is carried 
this country. Every-man of the working classes looks out for and studies th 
branch of art only by which he expects to get a living ; he confines himself 
that alone. Take for instance the case of any large manufactory ; it does m 
require probably above four or five good draughtsmen to keep two or three hundn 
men constantly at work. Of course it would be labour thrown away for the gret 
body of those men to acquire any greater knowledge of drawing than is requis 
to enable them to comprehend the designs entrusted to them for execution. 

1591. Do not you think it would be of advantage to every mechanic to bealk 
to draw ?—I think it would be a great waste of time in any mechanic to leama 
art that he could not turn to some practical account ; and I think that itis in 
a conviction of this among mechanics themselves that they refrain so genert 
from cultivating drawing. 

1592. Is not it a deficiency of the system that in that general division of labe 
there should not exist classes occupied in adapting the principles of design 
general use ?—I believe that in every trade there is a natural demand fort 
signers, which produces as many designers as are wanted. 

1593. Are those designers sufficiently instructed ?—[ think they generally’ 
sufficiently instructed. I have never met, in all my experience, any want of tal 
in designing in any branch of manufacture. ; 

1594. Have you ever had an opportunity of comparing the designs made lt 
with the designs made in France ?—Not from visiting the workshops of Frat 
but I have seen numerous French publications of works of art, and such spe 
mens of French art as have been imported into this country, and I do not 
sider that we are behind our neighbours, except ina very few branches. 

1595. You do not consider that we are in general behind the French in desl 
as applied to manufactures ?—Not behind the French, certainly. Be 

1596. On what facts do you ground that opinion ?—On the proved ability 
the English artisan to do any thing you can put him to as well, if not better,™ 
any other artisan in the world, provided only you can pay him what he 
living wages for his labour, which are, unfortunately, with us much higher © 
in any other country ; and on the fact that many of those fine designs for wi 
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commonly hear it said that the patterns of French prints are much superior 
urs. Now it is notorious (abroad at least, if not at home) that most of the 
aved cylinders used in France are supplied from this country. A friend of 
e went into a mercer’s shop in Paris, and was shown there some very beautiful 
mted cloths ; chintzes, I believe ; he dropped an expression of surprise that our 
‘lish manufacturers could not produce such elegant patterns as those he saw 
ore him. The shopman smiled and replied, ‘‘ To tell you the truth, sir, the 
inders from which these cloths were printed, came from Manchester.” 
507- That applies to the printed cotton manufacture ?—Yes, to that parti- 
arly. 
598. Do you mean to extend that observation to all the more fanciful descrip- 
s of goods in which design more peculiarly enters, as well as to the cotton 
nufacture ?—I really do not know how to limit the observation, for though the 
ench do perhaps excel us in fancy goods, I think this is more owing to the 
‘nts of our artisans being employed ina more profitable direction, than to any 
riority of taste inthem. The great object with every English manufacturer 
juantity ; with him, that is always the best article to manufacture of which the 
west supply is required ; he prefers much a large supply at a low rate to a small 
yply at a higher; and that even should the present profit be less from the 
mer than the latter, because, in the long run, the larger the demand, the steadier 
s sure to be. Ido not think this is a point which has been sufficiently con- 
‘red. From the great command of capital possessed by the English manu- 
turer, the immense capabilities of his machinery, and the unrivalled skill 
| industry of his workmen, he is enabled to turn out a greater quantity of 
ds in a given time than the manufacturer of any other country whatever ; 
ile our wide-spread commercial relations present him with facilities of dis- 
al such as no other manufacturer enjoys. He lays out himself accordingly 
supply those manufactures that are most in demand all the world over ; and 
bse that are the most in demand among mankind at large, will, in the nature 
things, always be of the least tasteful description ; that is to say, till the bulk 
ankind are much more cultivated than they now are, or are likely soon 
be. 
599. Do you think, that if they exercised a greater degree of taste upon the 
e material of manufacture there would be a greater demand for that manu- 
ture ?—I doubt that very much ; the taste, such as it is, does not seem to be 
y drawback on the demand. You must improve the public taste greatly before 
can expect to witness any material improvement in the productions of those 
minister to it. 
600. How would you improve the public taste ?—That is the question for 
hsideration. 
601. Is not the public taste improved by the sight of works of good design ? 
ecidedly. 
602. Do you suppose, if works of good design went into the market with 
ks of bad design, that in the end the works of good design would not be 
ferred ?—I am not sure of that; I think the public eye requires to be edu- 
ed in matters of taste, in the same way that the understanding requires to be 
ightened by reading and study. 
603. Do not you suppose that the public eye is enlightened, in matters of 
e, by the exhibition of well-designed works ?—No doubt ; the more habituated 
eye is to the contemplation of beautiful forms, the less relish it will have for 
grotesque, the gorgeous and the glaring, in which rude and vulgar natures 
ght ; and hence the superiority of the educated and travelled classes in all that 
irds matters of taste; the same pattern which, for elegance of drawing and 
cacy of colouring, would be appreciated, and, because appreciated, universally 
ght after in the west end of the town, would, in all likelihood, be passed over 
eeded, if not contemned, in Wapping, or any similar neighbourhood. 
604. Is it not. the inference from that, that it is desirable to improve the 
e of the persons at Wapping, who do not so highly appreciate that which is 
designed ?—Most desirable, certainly ; the taste of the entire public wants 
roving ; but, as regards the mechanical classes, I think they are rather before 
n behind the public taste in this respect. 
05. Then how do you account for the circumstance which has been stated in 
ence to this Committee, that many patterns, particularly in the silk manufac- 
» Which are brought over from France, are greedily sought for, and copied, in 
8. Q4 preference 
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preference to those of our own workmen ?—I ascribe the demand for French » 
partly to a taste, a vulgar taste it may be called, for what is far-fetched and hint 
priced, partly to the actual superiority of the French patterns, many of th 
derived, as I have before stated, from an English source, and partly to fashion mt 
which you can often assign no reason whatever. A cylinder, engraved at Hy 
chester, is sent to Lyons, and the article printed from it comes back here, ana. 
very much in request as a French pattern among persons who know nofthj 
its history, because, of course, the person that supplies the engraved cylindes, 
the French manufacturer, does it upon the understanding that he will not nal 
the pattern engraved on it previously known in this country. 

1606. Then you do not admit that any actual superiority, in point Of tast 
exists in France ?—I do not know any thing that our artisans are not capabj, 
producing, taking this always into consideration, that the price of food jp b 
country is such that it will not allow them to devote to many descriptions y 
work the same length of time which foreign artisans, with their cheaper Mea 
of subsistence, can afford to expend upon them. 

1607. You have said that at the west end of the town you think there is, 
better taste than at Wapping ?—Unquestionably ; it is a highly-educated tay, 
the best of which the country can boast. 

1608. At the west end of the town, do you, or do you not, find the goods P 
foreign manufacture more in demand than at the other end of the towna) 
believe they are. 

1609. Then how do you reconcile that with the opinion you have EXpressei 
that the English manufactures are equal in taste to the French ?—That ig ny 
exactly the opinion I expressed; I have admitted that the French do probably 
excel us in fancy goods, but I claim for our English workmen the merit of py. 
ducing many of those paterns for which the French get credit ; and I claim fy 
them also the ability to do any thing which other artisans can do, if you yj 
but make it worth their while. 

1010. Do you then suppose that all the French goods that come here a 
founded upon English patterns ?—Not the whole of them, but I apprehend thy 
a great part are. 

1611. Do you suppose that a great part of the fancy silks which a 
consumed at the west end of the town are founded upon English patterns? 
Not the fancy silks; that isa branch of manufacture long peculiar to Frane 
and which, for various reasons, is as yet but in its infancy in this county 
My observations have reference to the various cotton and linen fabrics, » 
which the arts of design may be carried to as great a degree of perfection asi 
silks. : , 

1612. Are they carried to as great an extent as in the Jacquard loom ?—The 
are not, but they might be. | 

1613. With respect to various articles of manufacture, in which the fine art 
are exercised, for instance, the time-pieces and figures in or-molu, the cab 
delabra, and various articles of that kind, which are formed upon classicl 
models of the antique, are they principally the work of English artists, or do the 
come from France ?—I believe the greater part of them come from France ; bit 
Tam satisfied our artists could produce equally good articles of that descriptiol 
if we could afford or choose to pay the higher price, which would be requisitel 
remunerate them. 

1614. Why must they have a higher price ?—Because provisions, and cons 
quently wages, are high. 

1615. How comes it that we can undersell them in cotton goods ?—Becalt 
machinery has here, to a great extent, superseded human labour, and_becall 
in the case of cotton goods there is an immense supply to, compensate tlt 
manufacturer for low prices. 

1616. Then there is not a demand for fancy articles of the kind mentionel! 
—Yes, a demand for them among the higher classes, but little disposition ® 
the part of English manufacturers to embark in the production of thei 
they prefer turning their attention to things of a more ordinary descriptidh 
which every one wants. It was mentioned by Mr. Toplis that in the c® 
of a set of porcelain preparing for the King, the work was stopped m™ 
progress for want of artists of sufficient skill. Now, I should think that ™ 
very likely to be the case, and yet I should be slow to deduce from it an iml® 
ence to the prejudice of our native artists. Kings can never be numeti™ 
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customers, and no manufacturer would ever think of rearing up designers 
the special purpose of supplying an occasional order from such a quarter. 
617. Then do you lay down this principle, that it is in vain to offer to 
> creat mass of consumers works which combine, with perfect manufacture, 
gance of design, because they would not be appreciated by them ?—I think, 
isidering the existing state of taste among the great mass of consumers, you 
eht produce patterns so elegant that they would not sell ; for instance, in the 
ro markets of the West Indies and America, which take a large supply of 
\ds from this country, the more gaudy an article is, the moreof red and yellow in 
barous combination there is in it, the more likely it is to please. 
1618. Is not that an extreme case ?—I hardly think so; our fabrics go over 
the world. People of taste are fond of complaining of the many ugly pat- 
ns which our manufacturers are constantly sending forth, when, with the 
ne trouble, and at the same expense, so much finer patterns may be pro- 
ced ; but they would not do so if they only considered how many ugly tastes 
r manufacturers have to cater for. 
1619. Do you apprehend that the ware of Wedgwood was indebted for any 
the preference shown to it to the delicate design upon it?—No doubt the 
cance of the design contributed to the circulation of the ware. 
1020. Has the Wedgwood ware been in general use ?—In universal use. 
1621. Is not the design upon that ware a classic pattern from the antique, 
yught from the extremities of Italy ?—Some of it is of that description, some 
t; but it is the general character of the ware. 
1622. Do not the designs which are most sought for by the great mass of 
nsumers proceed from the excavations of Pompeii ?—I doubt whether those 
» the designs most sought after; there is a. pattern which was a long time 
very general use for table services, called the ‘‘ willow pattern ;” there is 
thing very classical in that. 
1623. Do you suppose that, if the ware be equally good, and the design more 
gant, in course of years the consumption would be greater or not ?— I have 
doubt that such an increase of elegance in the productions of our potteries 
buld help to improve public taste, and to produce an increased demand for 
icles of a higher cast. 
1624. Do you think that in the long run, that which is founded upon ad- 
itted principles of beauty, is more certain ultimately to prevail, than that 
1ich is founded merely upon the ephemeral taste of the day ?—I have no doubt 
it; but I think the public mind must be educated to distinguish what is 
auty and what not. 
1625. Do not the artisans of this country form a great portion of the public 
this country ?—Yes. 
1626. Are nottheyconsumers as well as producers of manufactures? —-Nodoubt. 
1627. Do not they consume the articles produced by others, as well as 
nufacture themselves ?—Yes. 
1628. Then if you educate the eye of the artisan of this country, would not you 
ucate the eye of the public ?—-Yes; so far as the artisans make a part of the 
blic. I do not mean to question that the artisans at large share in whatever 
gree of bad taste distinguishes the country, but | repeat that, in my opinion, 
‘y are rather before the rest of the community in this respect. 
1629. Do you know what proportion the artisans of the country bear to 
> whole population ?—I cannot at present state the exact proportion ; pro- 
bly afifth or sixth; but, whatever the proportion may be, | apprehend it 
utters not. I know that an impression to the effect I have just stated does 
ist very extensively among our artisans themselves. Nothing is more com- 
bn than to hear such of them as have any thing to do with the designing or 
hnning of works, complain of the manner in which they are constantly 
varted by the bad taste of those who employ them. The tailors have got a 
rase among them which describes this feeling very exactly; they call it 
vorking to the head,” or fancy, of the customer. 
1630. Are there any means of giving a proper turn to the head or fancy of 
> customer ?—Many. 
1631. What means ?—I would particularize, before all others, the circulation, 
widely as possible, of good copies of the best existing works of art. 
2032. Do you suppose that the taste of the customers would be influenced 
terially by the circulation of good works of art ?—Most materially; I con- 
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sider that very much of the bad taste of the country’has been owing to the 
circulation of wretched prints all over the country, and still more wretch, 
stucco images; the country has been inundated by them for the last 50 a 
and more. I may observe, by the way, as not a little curious, that this ingy 
tion has not proceeded from native artists, but from Italians. It is from] 
itself, the favourite seat of the fine arts, that this flood of execrable taste 
come in upon us. . 

1633. Do you attribute the employment of Italian designers upon th 
inferior works to the circumstance that the demand of the purchasers 9,;,; 
nates from a low taste in art?—No doubt they consulted the taste of thg, 
customers. 

1634. Do you consider that the multiplication and circulation of copi 
good models would have a great influence in refining public taste, and producing 
improvement in works of design ?—An incalculable influence. 

1635. Do you consider that the progress of the arts in this country is jp, 
peded by the want of protection for new inventions of importance ?—Very mug, 
impeded. Inventions connected with the arts of design, of new instruments, » 
new processes, for example, are, from the ease with which they can be pirated 
more difficult of protection than any other inventions whatever. Such prote. 
tion as the existing laws afford is quite inadequate. I cannot better illustrat 
my meaning, than by mentioning the case of engraving in metallic relief, an ay 
which is supposed to have existed three or four centuries ago; and the re-dis 
covery of which has been long a desideratum among artists. Albert Durer, wh 
was both a painter and engraver, certainly possessed this art, that is to say, the ay 
of transferring his designs after they had been sketched on paper, immediately 
into metallic relief, so that they might be printed along with letter-press. Af 
present, the only sort of engravings you can print along with letter-press ay 
wood engravings, or stereotype casts from wood-engravings ; and then thog 
engravings are but copies, and often very rude copies, of their originals ; while 
in the case of Albert Durer, it is quite clear that it was his own identical designs 
that were transferred into the metallic relief. Wood engravings, too, are limited 
in point of size, because they can only be executed on box-wood, the width of 
which is very small; in fact, we have no wood-engravings on a single block of 
a larger size than octavo; when the engraving is larger, two or three blocks are 
joined together ; but this is attended with so much difficulty and inconvenience, 
that it is seldom done. From the specimens of metallic relief engraving, left us 
by Albert Durer, there is every reason to infer that he was under no such limi- 
tation, that he could produce plates of any size. Now the importance of such 
an invention will be immediately seen, when it is considered that if you coull 
produce an engraving of a work of art with as much facility as you can produce 
in types a copy of manuscript, and you could work this engraving along with 
the letter-press, you would have works of the largest size illustrated to a degree 
that is now unattainable, and might multiply copies of works of art with twenlj 
times the celerity, and at more than twenty times less expense than you can do 
now. No wonder, therefore, the re-discovery of this invention has been so lo 
a desideratum. Many are the persons who have tried to accomplish it; and 
know of more than one or two who may say they have succeeded. About the 
year 1824, a Mr. Foulis, well known as an eminent printer in Glasgow, comml- 
nicated to me that he had made a re-discovery of this art ; and he producedi 
letter from the late Mr. Roscoe, of Liverpool, upon the subject, in which that 
gentleman gave it as his opinion that the art had existed ; and, from wii 
Mr. Foulis had stated to him, that he believed he was in possession of the 
secret. I introduced Mr. Foulis to two other gentlemen for the purpose 
bringing this art into use, if possible. "We joined together, and. furnished funts 
for fitting up an establishment for the purpose ; but after some time differencé 
arose, and the thing dropped without being brought to a conclusion. 

1636. Was that in consequence of want of protection ?—Principally so; thett 
was a difficulty arose on that head. Mr. Foulis was between 70 and 80 years 
age, and we were naturally very anxious that he would leave us some spec af 
tion of the invention, that we might be able to work it out, to indemnify us 
the expenses we were incurring. However, Mr. Foulis could not be preva’ 
with to give us a sufficient specification, and we never received it from hit 
He wished that we should take out a patent for our mutual protection ; but hi 
a patent been taken out, that would have led of necessity to the publication re 
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p specification ; and it seemed to us that were it once published, the invention 
uld be lost as a matter of property to all concerned. I may mention that the 
ferences I have alluded to led to an arbitration before Mr. Bolland, now 
on Bolland, in which arbitration the question was raised, whether such an 
as I have described did really exist or had existed. A great deal of 
idence was adduced on this point, and a number of artists examined, and 
> result was, to prove, beyond all dispute, that the art had existed, and 

1 been lost. 

1637. Is Mr. Foulis alive ?—I believe he is dead, and probably the secret, as 
as he was concerned, died with him; but more recently, about 18 months 

), an eminent engineer in town, who was aware of the interest I had taken in 

s subject, came and informed me that a friend of his had made the same dis- 

ery. To put this at once to the test, I gave him from a portfolio a small 

-cimen of a paper pattern, and he pledged himself that his friend would, next 

brning, produce a fac-simile of it in relief. The next morning he actually 

pught it me, done in relief, and done admirably ; it was a pattern of very 
at difficulty, and a copy of it could not have been executed with the band 
hin the time, nor executed half so well. I was perfectly satisfied from this, 

t the art so much sought ‘after had been once more re-discovered. The gen- 

man, however, not being himself an artist, was desirous of disposing of this 

ret. It was suggested, as before, to take out a patent ; but the answer to 
s was, that if patented, he must then specify the process, and it would be 
nediately pirated in every garret in London. ‘It was impossible, in fact, that 
patent could give him any protection at all. The case of Sir David Brewster's 
eidoscope furnishes an illustration exactly in point. He took out a patent for 

but it was so universally pirated that he could not protect it, and he made 
le, if any, profit from an article which, if it could have been adequately pro- 
ted, might have yielded him a handsome fortune. 

1638. Have any suggestions occurred to you as to the best mode of protecting 

-h inventions ?—I do not know any mode by which a property in inventions 

this description could be protected ; what I would suggest is this, that there 

buld be an annual public grant for the reward of suchuseful inventions as the 
ent law cannot protect. In the present instance, all that the party asked was 

p sum of 500/. for the communication of his important secret; and because 

re is nobody to give him this sum, he keeps the secret locked up in his 

ast, and very probably it may be lost again to the community. 

1639. You suppose that there exist no means of protecting, and that there 

y exist means of rewarding such inventors ?—Yes. 

640. Is your opinion against the possibility of protection generally in other 

entions of art ?—Against the possibility of protecting those inventions only 

ich can be practised by such numbers of persons in obscure holes and corners, 

t to vindicate the property in them by legal process is impossible ; you can- 
prosecute a whole nation. 

641. Cannot you prosecute one individual ?—Yes ; you may prosecute and 
down one or two, but when every body infringes, and you have to prosecute 

ry body, your right becomes practically a complete nullity. Where could be 
ronger proof of this, than the case of Brewster’s kaleidoscope, which I have 

mentioned? Although the undoubted inventor of it, he was powerless 
inst a multitude. It may be said, that an inventor so circumstanced, ean 
ly to the Society of Arts, but the premiums of that society are so small, and 
rded by committees of so little select a description, that the authors of really 
iable inventions do not often trouble it. 

642. You would recommend, not a system of protection, but a system of 

ard ?—In cases of the peculiar description I have mentioned, there are many 

Ps where a patent will effectually protect. 

643. Must not you bring proof that it is an original design before a reward is 
n ?—I think there might be a commission of learned and intelligent persons 
»inted, before whom an inventor might go and submit his invention without 
h risk of his being able to deceive them as to its originality or ability. I 
ld have this commission empowered to reward most liberally every new inven- 
or improvement which they thought likely to be of national benefit ; and 
at once, in order that the author might have every enjoyment of the fruits 
S ingenuity, and be left free to exercise his talents in the production of other 
tions and improvements. They should, in fact, act on the same principle 
DS. R 2 as 
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; as the Society of Arts, but with larger means. Many useful inventions haye 
a Sapen nee brought forward through the medium of the Society of Arts. I believe that y,.; 
engraving, which has done such wonders for the fine arts, was first introduced ; 
consequence of one of their premiums ; but I apprehend that were the eng 
number of inventions which have been rewarded by this society compared y; 
the number carried into actual practice, the disproportion would be fo 
enormous; and this I attribute principally to the smallness and inadequacy y 
their premiums. ih 

1644. Is not it a good guarantee for the ultimate success of an invention, 
the artist appeals to the tribunal of the public for a decision upon the merits y 
it?—Yes, a very good guarantee for the success of the invention, but not 
guarantee for the fruits of that success coming into the inventor’s pocket. f 
inventor can go into the market to supply the public demand, I think the pubj, 
feeling is such that they will patronize him in preference to any pirate or inte, 
loper ; but it is not every inventor who has the means of doing so, and there ath 
many, such as amateur mechanics, who, though they may have the means, hay, 
not the inclination. 

1645. Would not there be some danger in interposing an intermediate tribuny 
between the public and the inventor ; would it not be leaving too much to the 
judgment, and rendering the inventor too independent of the final tribu 

which ought to decide upon it, namely, its merit in the eyes of the public? 
I think the occasional loss to the public, would be very small, and the advantay 
in a general view of the matter would be extremely great. 

1646. Have you ever turned your attention to the expediency of giving eye 
advantage to our artists of seeing, without any expense, beautiful works of art) 
—TI think they cannot be made too universally accessible. | 

1647. Is there any want of natural design and taste in the artists of this 
country ?—Not at all; I believe they are equal to any thing that they can by 
put to. 

1648. Has justice been done to them in allowing them a free inspection ¢f 
works of art 2—I do not think it has. 

1649. Is not it highly expedient that such exhibitions should be encouraged? 
—Highly expedient. 

1650. Have mechanics’ institutions had a good effect in improving the tas 
of the artisans ?—They must have had a good effect, but I should say not # 
good an effect as might have been expected, or such as they are calculated i 
produce under more judicious direction. liz 

1651. In what respect?—I think, generally speaking, there is a want of system 
in mechanics’ institutions ; there is no regular course of instruction followed i 
any of them. When a young man has attended for two or three years, the cit 
cumstance of his having so attended suggests no definite idea of what he he 
learned during the time, or what course of study he has gone through. 

1652. You would wish for more system in instruction, and greater uniformity! 


_J should like some systematic course of instruction, suited to the wants¢ 
mechanics, to be followed. The lectures given at these institutions. ofte 
embrace subjects very foreign to the purposes of mechanics’ institutions. 4 
sorts of topics are discussed, and in every variety of order; there seems tol 
no principle of selection adhered to whatever. 

1653. Do you think it desirable that to a certain extent the nation show 
assist in the formation, or in the construction of edifices to be devoted to tit 
instruction of artisans in the arts ?—I should be very jealous of the interferent™ 
of Government. 

1654. The question does not refer to interference, but simply assistallé 
without interference?—I should hope more from the Government's undoing Wi 
it has done in the way of obstruction to the progress of the fine arts, than i 
any thing it can do to promote them. 

1655. What obstructions do you refer to?—To the heavy tax on paper, for 0! 
thing. Drawing-papers are extremely expensive to persons of small means, © 
inferior papers are often used in copper-plate printing, when but for the © 
which is in proportion to the weight, much finer papers would be used, pal® 
better calculated to do justice to the engraving. 

1656. Would not the withdrawing of such obstructions by Government be 
fact an assistance by Government ?—It would amount to the same thing. - 

1657. Instead of giving additional speed to the machine, you remove ns 
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that obstructs its progress ?—Exactly so; and I would recommend the 

oval of all duties upon the importation of foreign prints ; and also, that the 
-ernment should do their best to induce foreign governments to do so likewise 
our works of art. The import duty into this country is small, I believe, but 
| it operates to a certain extent. 
658. Would you think it desirable that any national assistance should be 
en, as in the case of building the schools without the slightest interference 
the part of the Government, but simply, that where the local resident popu- 
ion had advanced a certain sum, the Government should assist in the com- 
stion of the design ?—I should think it highly expedient that the Government 
yuld give such limited assistance for the establishment of buildings, and pro- 
jly some allowance also to the professors. 

1059. You think that the interference of Government is a burthen ?—It is too 
t to lead to jobbing, but benefactions simply can do no harm. Supposing 
. inhabitants of a place were to come forward with two-thirds, Government 
eht with great propriety, and without the least risk of evil consequence, assist 
th the other third. 

1660. Supposing that by the residents in any given district an offer was made 

contribute a certain considerable proportion towards the formation of a 
llery of casts, or a public library, or a collection of works of art, open freely 

all the public, you think it would be wise in the Government, without the 
ehtest degree of interference, simply to assist in the completion of the design? 
| should think it highly expedient and highly honourable in the Government 

give every encouragement in that way, to promote by all possible means 

e establishment of museums and galleries, so that they leave the management 
them to the people themselves. 

1661. Is not it probable that eventually the nation would be repaid for the 
sssing liberality of the Government ?—I am satisfied of it; the more the taste 
‘the country is improved, the more our manufactures will be improved ; and 
e country that has the best manufactures will of course command the greatest 
‘port trade in the long run. 

1662. Are there any fiscal impediments to the circulation of abundant copies 

drawings about the country ?—Nothing but the expense; the duty upon paper 
heavy; there are duties too of various kinds which make provisions and wages 
izher than they need be, and there are duties upon the importation of foreign 
ints; I believe also that our prints are not admitted to the continent as freely 
; they ought to be. 

1663. Does the excise duty on paper materially obstruct the circulation of 
orks of art among the people ?—I should think it does; it enhances the price 
‘ry much. 

1664. Do not you think that our machinery and our capital offer to us a new 
1ode of circulating a knowledge of the principles of art among the people, in 
1e application of that machinery and that capital to embellished works ?—lI be- 
eve that if books could be more generally and abundantly embellished than 
1ey are, if the embellishments could be as readily furnished on a large as on a 

nall scale, and particularly if designers and artists could give fac-similes of 
heir own designs, that would raise the arts to a much higher standard than they 
ave ever yet attained in this country; and all this I believe to be now within 
ur reach; encouragement and protection alone are wanting. By such an art 
s that of Albert Durer’s, the standard would infallibly be greatly raised. It 
‘ould not only abridge the time, labour and expense of production in them- 
elves, and cause works of art to circulate among the people to twenty times 
he present amount, if not more, but make the people familiar with works of a 
1uch higher character than they have ever been before accustomed to. By the 
present mode of printing engravings with the roller-press, you cannot produce 
bove 400 copies a day, whereas you might produce 20,000 from a plate in 
1etallic relief, with equal ease, and all excellent impressions ; impressions, too, 
ot from copies, as even the best of engravings are, but of the artist’s own 
riginal designs. You cannot, by the finest engravings in intaglio, give by any 
.eans so just a representation of the works of “a Raphael or Michael Angelo, 
s a copy of the works of Milton or Shakspeare, executed by the meanest 
rinter, conveys of the genius of either of these great writers. An engraving, 
Vy a secondary artist, of a good painting, like an ordinary translation of a first- 
hte poem, is always sure to lack much of the beauty of the original. 
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1665. Is there any thing else you wish to state to the Committee 2]. 
ingenious mechanic in Scotland, of the name of Hunter, has invented a m: chine 

he 
cut a large vase out in one day, hollowed and every thing complete, whic wil 
ratus for the purpose of producing a large supply of vases next winter, 
send down at considerable expense to him. I mention this as an illustrat; 
1666. When you say copies, do you mean casts or drawings ?—Dray; 


mention one instance, to show the great importance of multiplying Copies 
good designs, and making them as cheap and easily attainable as Possible. A 
a stone-planing and stone-turning machine; he cuts vases out with it ; 

how 
take a man a week to produce by hand. He is now fitting up a turning hits 
he wrote to me to get him copies of the vases at the British Museum, ang ; 
other collections in town. I have accordingly made a collection, which I sha 
the importance of having cheap copies of all our good works of art; for copig 
will find their way, as in this instance, where museums cannot. 
would do very well for the purpose I have just mentioned ; but casts Would hy 
much better. 


——.).sW $s 
Veneris, 4° die Septembris, 1835. 


WILLIAM EWART, ESQUIRE, in rue Cuarr. 


William Wyon, Esq. called in; and Examined. 


1667. YOU are chief engraver of the Royal Mint ?--I am. 

1668. You are also an associate of the Royal Academy ?—I am. 

1669. You reside in London ?—I reside in the Royal Mint. 

1670. Previously to that did you come from Birmingham ?—I came originally 
from Birmingham ; I have left Birmingham 20 years. 

1671. Have you had opportunities of observing the arts as connected with 
manufactures in Birmingham ?—Twenty years ago I was very much in Birming. 
ham, and since that I have had occasional communication with that place. 

1672. What is the result of your observation upon the subject 2—The result 
of my observation at that time was decidedly that there was a want of proper and 
due encouragement to the arts, as related to manufactures in that town. My 
attention about ten years ago was particularly directed to that subject ; and om 
the establishment of the Society of Arts in Birmingham, I expressed to one of 
the committee a strong desire, that, instead of having a society simply for the 
encouragement of the higher departments of the arts, it would be also desirable 
to direct the attention of the society to that species of decorative design required 
in the manufactures of the town. _ 

1673. What are the principal manufactures in Birmingham, in which instruc. 
tion in art is necessary ?—I would wish rather to confine myself to that parti- 
cular class to which my attention has been most directed, which is principallj 
silversmiths’, or plated and brass work. 

1074. What are the observations you would offer to the Committee as applied 
to those branches ?—The principal remark is the defective state of the designs; 
they are obliged to have continual recourse to the works of the French. For 
example, when one series of designs have run out of fashion, there is frequently 
a want of supply for another, and they are obliged again to have recourse to the 
French. Some few years ago I recollect that the style that prevailed about the 
time of Louis XIV. was very much in fashion. Nowit is changed to the modem 
style of the French; but still it is French that they look to, rather than originating 
designs of their own. 

1075. To what do you attribute this use of French designs ?—I attribute it to 
the want of encouragement and protection given to the arts in Birmingham. 
is almost invariable, that those that draw for the manufacturers are obliged, for 
want of proper and due encouragement, to go to other departments of the al! 
—to painting and sculpture ; they become, instead of good designers for orn 
mental work, second, or third or fourth-rate artists in painting and sculpture. 
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676. Have you had an opportunity of appreciating the knowledge of art of 
se persons who are ornamental designers at Birmingham ?—I have occasionally, 
I think it susceptible of great improvement. 

677. What are the principal defects ?—Want of originality: 

678. Are they correct in their knowledge of outline and proportion ?—Cer- 
ly not; they are not well educated in that respect. 

679. Do you consider that the French are superior to them ?—I think they 
very superior, because there is a purer style derived from the study of nature 
antique sculpture ; if you look at the clocks, candelabra, and all those kind 
ecorations, they are always more beautiful than any thing we have produced. 
680. Which is the more correct, the English or the French designer ?—When 
res are introduced the French are more correct. 

681. Is correctness an essential ingredient in the education of an artist for 
ufactures ?—It is very important. The taste that I should like to see would 
lerived from studying nature and the works of the goldsmiths of the 15th 

tury, and works of that class ; I think it would greatly improve them, if they 
an opportunity; but they are generally very poor, and have not the means of 
tining access to the works that I think would be advantageous to them. 

682. Are they educated in that which you may call the “truth” of art, 
ning by that the real correctness of it ?—Their education is defective. 

683. That which depends upon certain principles ?—They have no certain 
iciples to go upon. 

684. What schools are there in Birmingham for the educating of manufac- 
rs in art ?—The principal one, with the exception of private schools, is at 
Society of Arts, where they have a good collection of casts from antique 

Ipture. 

085. Is there no school of design connected with the Mechanics’ Institution 

re ?—I believe there is a drawing class at the Mechanics’ Institution. 

686. Have you any open galleries or exhibitions of works of art accessible to 
public at Birmingham ?—There is an annual exhibition of modern works of 

, and I believe every other year of the old masters. 

687. Is that exhibition open to the public without any fee ?—They pay for the 
iission ls. 

688. Is the gallery of the Society of Arts accessible to all the public without 

y fee ?—No. 

689. Is it open to persons who are not subscribers ?—No. 

690. Are the greater number of the artisans subscribers ?—I believe not. 
691. Is it open throughout the year ?—I believe it is. 

692. Is the subscription such as that it would be a restriction upon the work- 
classes visiting such an institution ?—I think the greater facility the better. 
693. Do you think that the slightest impediment thrown in the way of any 
son frequently prevents him from doing that which he would do if it were 
‘xhibition gratuitously open to him ?—I think that if a museum was instituted 
the class I have mentioned, it would be more serviceable if it were gratuitous. 
694. Do not you think that any fee, however small, must be an impediment 
he diffusion of the arts among the labouring classes ?—That is a question 

t requires a great deal of consideration ; it appears to me, that if there is not 
ie little fee for instruction they would not be so desirous of availing them- 
res of it. 

695. Are you aware that a very slight impediment existed in the admission 
versons to the British Museum, the removal of which has increased the num- 

s frequenting the museum ?—I am aware that there was such impediment ; it 
simply that of signing the name upon the admission, and since that slight 
ediment was done away with the number of persons that have been to see the 
seum has greatly increased. 

696. Is it your opinion that that increase of number has resulted from the 
oval of that impediment, or at least that that has had a considerable effect in 
easing the number ?—I think so, decidedly. 

697. Do not you think, that if your establishment were open to persons that 
e not subscribers to it, it might be frequented by many that might in con- 
1ence contract a desire to become acquainted with the arts so as to improve 
iselves as workmen ?—I think it is very likely. 
98. Have you any institution in Birmingham which teaches that interme- 
568. Rg diate 
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diate portion of education of an artisan which relates to the peculiar adapta, 
of the art of design in which he has been instructed to the trade which he hil 
pursue ?—There is nothing of the kind, and that is precisely the defect of om 

I complain; I think it would be highly desirable that something of the hi 
should be introduced. a ‘Ki 

1699. Have you ever thought of any means of forming such an institution »_ 
The plan which I proposed some years ago, when the Society of Arts wag bein, 
established, was that there should be the kind of connexion formed which J }, 
already mentioned, and that premiums should be given for the most SUCCEs¢fi 
designs for candelabra and for epergnes, and for that particular class that is y, 
manufactured in Birmingham ; if, in addition to this, there was a good lib, 
containing works of an ornamental character, it would be very beneficial, 
4700. Would not a sufficient premium be found in the general demand; 
such objects ?—I think not ; I think that they require emulation. a 

1701. Are there persons connected with the manufactures of Birmingham ep, 
ployed as designers ?—There are a great number of artists employed as designe, 
who are modellers and designers. 

1702. Do they receive encouragement if they are ingenious and clever me) 
—Not sufficient to keep them to that particular department. | 

1703. Do you consider that the want of encouragement arises from the im 
fection of their designs ?—There wants emulation and protection to be offered 
them to induce them to continue that particular class of art, instead of wanderiny 
to other pursuits. 

1704. You were understood to state that there was a demand for those metal} 
productions, but that the designs were made in France and not in England, ay 
that the cause was the want of instruction among those who produced the Englig 
designs ?—I think the designs would be improved if the artists were betty 
educated. 

1705. Do you think that if the designs for the metallic manufactures wey 
improved, the demand would increase 2—I am certain that it would. 

1706. Would not that of itself be a natural and sufficient premium for tly 
artist who devoted his life to making designs for manufactures ?—I should thin} 
it ought to be, but it does not appear to be so. 

1707. A previous question was put with reference to the propriety of establish. 
ing institutions which would teach the artisan the application of the arts to thy 
particular manufactures to which he intended to devote himself; do you think 
that that should form a portion of the education of an artisan ?—TI do, moy 
distinctly. 

1708. How would you carry into effect such a scheme ?—The plan that! 

roposed was particularly with respect to silversmiths’ and brass work. I think 
that if there was a museum with free access and premiums offered, so as to indut 
them to improve themselves in that particular branch, it would affect the man 
factures, and the taste would be greatly improved. 

1709. How would you create the means of producing that which you wish' 
be imitated 2—I should create it by models to draw from, that is, casts from tle 
most beautiful pieces of the antique, particularly casts from the works of tle 
goldsmiths of the 15th century, which have not been sufficiently attended to. 
and by this means I see no reason why we should not have a Benvenuto, a Celli 
or a Flaxman, who has done more for that branch of the art than any other pers 
by his Shield of Achilles, and other designs of a similar kind. 

1710. How would you enable them to profit by the exhibition of the model 
—By drawing from them. ; 

1711. Do you recommend any machinery of instruction independent of th 
exhibition 2—-L should have a school for instructing them in their particult! 
branch of art. Instead of studying simply from casts of figures, although vel! 
essential, I should like to have them also study from those particular orname! 
kinds of work in demand. 

1712. In fact you would let them have, first a general education in design, a 
afterwards superadd the application of that particular knowledge of design t0 
particular manufacture, and the particular material upon which the artisal 
to employ his labour ?—Yes. 

1713. Would you make that the business of early instruction 7—I shoul 
begin at a-very early period. 
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714. You would introduce drawing into the elementary schools ?—Yes. 
715. Then you would have peculiar schools applicable to the peculiar manu- 
ures ?—Precisely. 

716. You would also have galleries containing the finer works of art open to 
public ?—Yes. 

717. Would you make that as extensive as possible throughout all the large 
ns in the country ?—Throughout all the large towns: but in towns such as 
ffield, and Birmingham and Manchester, they should have museums, if you 
, so call it, of the works that are particularly applicable to the branch of 
iufacture that flourishes there, independently of schools for the higher depart- 
its of art. 

718. Do you consider that the plan you have suggested of appropriating 
icular schools to particular branches of manufacture, would not only educate 
artisan peculiarly for that manufacture, but also would have the advantage 
reating a greater division of labour, and producing all the good effects of that 
ision of labour ?—I do, certainly. 

719. Have you ever turned your attention to consider the propriety of making 
ruction in art a portion of the education of all the people ?—I think the 
ple themselves require education in art, in order properly to appreciate art, 
i at the present time the public are just as likely to encourage a very inferior 
tern as any thing that is really beautiful, for want of a general dissemination of 
e throughout the country. 

720. Do you think it desirable, in any comprehensive and general system of 
ional education, to make design to a certain extent a portion of the education 
he people ?—I certainly do ; but the only way to educate the people in that 
ticular class would be to have as free access as possible to works of art. 

721. Do not you think, as reading and writing are made a portion of educa- 
1, and as music is made a portion of elementary education, you might also 
acate the eye ?—It has often been a source of very great regret to me, that at 
universities and at other public seminaries, the arts of design are not con- 
‘red an essential part of education. 

722. Is it possible to make instruction in design, to a certain extent, a part of 
ional education ?—I should think it would be quite possible. 

723. Is not it the practice now in some infant schools to give the children 
ruction in proportion, and to exercise their eye on the subject of form ?—] 
ye not made this a subject of inquiry. 

724. Do you consider that the early elementary education of the people in 
would increase the means of applying art to the manufactures of the country ? 
think of that there cannot be the slightest doubt. 

725. De you consider that such a system would increase the demand for 
nufactures as connected with art ?—Most assuredly. 

726. Do you consider that such a system would extend the employment of 

people, by enabling them to employ faculties which they are not able to 
ploy at present ?—Most assuredly. 

727. That is to say, the supply of art would create a demand for art, and the 
1and for art would in its turn create a supply of art ?—Yes, and the morals of 
country would be greatly improved by creating a new taste. 
1-28. What is your opinion as to the state of art as applied to metals now, as 
htrasted with its state a few years ago ; is there a general improvement or not ; 

should say decidedly not; there is no great improvement. Chasing, which 

very important branch of the arts, is at quite as low an ebb as it was some 
rs ago. There is no perceptible improvement within the last 20 years, and it 
juently occurs that when good designs have been obtained, they have been 
red by inferior execution. 


729. Is there not a great demand, in consequence of the increase of wealth, 
articles of the precious metals, which are susceptible of the application of 
orative art ?—I believe that upon the whole the demand for manufactured 
ks in the precious metals has increased. 


730. Is not there a great increase of demand for silver-plated goods to which 
may be applicable ?—I have understood that there is. 


73!. What do you consider to be the epoch of the highest art as applied to 
allic substances ?— Unquestionably the finest bronzes in existence are derived 
m the ancient Greeks ; but the gold and silver works of Cellini and his time 
68. . $i are 
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are eminently beautiful; there are also remarkably fine works from Ge 
about the fifteenth century. "Many 
1732. Do many specimens exist of the productions of that period ?_ 2 
number. Bley 
1733. Was France in the fifteenth century at all distinguished for the appl 
tion of the arts to metals ?—Yes, it was, and also about the period of Louis i 
1734. Can you give the Committee a comprehensive view of the Progress 


quest) 
would filla volume. | 
1735. What do you consider the best period of the application of art to me 
in England ?—I have seen very fair specimens about the time of Elizabeth . | 
James I., the period of Charles I. and II.; there are many beautify] 7 
ductions. a 
1736. Do not you imagine that the metal dies of Thomas Simon, in the ¢, 
of Charles I. and the Commonwealth, had a very remarkable effect in encourage: 
the taste for art?—I should think so ; the coins of Simon were very fine, and ve. 
superior to those of his foreign rivals, the Roettiers ; I think a very unfo . 
thing in this country is the circumstance of there being no medallic establishmey, 
we have no medals except those which emanate immediately from the enterpri 
of individuals, which are struck in haste and worked off without much consgide, 
tion. It appears to methat if a series of medals were promoted by the Goy 
ment, it would tend very greatly to the dissemination of taste throughout 
country. 

1737. Do not you think that the influence of the great circulation of the qj 
ferent medals struck by Buonaparte, in relation to the interesting events of jj 
tory, had a great deal to do with the creation of the love of art which is uniyg 
sally allowed to exist in France ?—I do, decidedly, 

1738. Do not you think that acheap and more extensive circulation of meds 
among the people might be made instrumental in creating both a love ani, 
knowledge of art 2—My view has been frequently directed to that particuly 
and I have been also very anxious that the copper coinage should become to, 
certain extent historical; I should like to have recorded upon the coinage { 
most remarkable events, and likewise any discoveries in science. : 

1739. Do not you think that the infinite variety of coins that issued from th 
mints of Greece and Rome, with the multitudinous designs on the reverses, a 
their very various character, must have been an important element in the cr 
tion of the taste of Greece and Rome ?—Decidedly I think so. a 

1740. Supposing the head of the monarch were constantly preserved, and th 
reverse of the coinage frequently changed, to'accommodate itself to the events 
the time, might not such frequent changes be made very instrumental in crv 
ing and extending a better taste among the people ?—I think so decidedly ; ii 
it might be attended with inconvenience to the public if the designs for t 
reverses of the gold and silver coinage were frequently changed, from the dificil 
of identifying the legal coinage; I do not think it so objectionable in varyil 
the reverses of the copper money. 

1741. Do you think that the circulation of the money of the country might! 
made instrumental in creating a great demand for art among die engravers? 
That has always been my opinion. 

1742. Would you vary the reverse upon a coin of the same denomination, 
would you only vary the reverse upon coins of different denominations ; for i 
stance, would you vary the reverse upon a shilling ?—I should myself keep t: 
gold and silver to one type, that is, a type that is well understood by the coutll 
at large, and reserve the variety of designs to the copper coinage. 

1743. Are you aware that in the periods of antiquity a great variety is to! 
found in the silver coinage ?—Yes, but I apprehend that arose from a gf 
many small states each coining their own money. 

1744. Would there be any difficulty in accommodating a great variety 
design to a perfect identity of weight ?—Not the slightest ; the difficulty 
be with regard to relief; we cannot imitate the ancients in relief, our mode 
coinage would not allow it. ; 

1745. Might not the most beautiful coins of antiquity be re-produced or 
tated in the present day in coins not for ordinary circulation ; would it nol 
possible to create coins of twenty or thirty guineas in gold, or of ten or 
shillings in silver, which should be made legal tenders, but which should # 
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sed to a certain limit for the purposes of circulation, and might they not be 

ans of advancing art ?—Quite so; it is a matter which has occupied my 
d very seriously of late to improve the coinage of the country by having a 

pound piece of this description. 

-46. Is not it the fact, that even now our coinage is preserved in the cabinets 
1e curious ?—Proof impressions of the coinage in fine gold and silver are 
ht for with great eagerness ; collectors of late are much increased. 
-47. Is it your opinion that if such a scheme were adopted, the demand, for 
moses of curiosity or for purposes of circulation, would be such as to justify 
expense ?—Beyond all doubt. 

748. Do not you think it would be convenient to have a portable coinage of 
ain denominations between a sixpence and a penny ?—I think a three-penny 
e in silver would be very desirable. 

749- Has not the taste in or-molu ornament increased to a great extent within 
last few years ?—I believe it has, very considerably. 

750. Is there not a demand for ornaments of that kind now, which did not 
st comparatively a few years ago ?—I believe so ; but I would rather not give 
Hence upon subjects that I have not sufficiently considered. 

751. Are you aware that artists of the highest class have been employed in 
jucing works of that description ?—I have not observed them sufficiently to 
p an opinion. 

752. Are you aware that some of the houses give the greatest encouragement 

rtists ?— Most assuredly; Rundle & Bridge and others employed Flaxman 

Baily, Stothard and Howard, and other artists of celebrity, some years ago. 
753. Is there any inferiority in our highest class of artists, as compared with 
.e upon the continent ?—I think that the artists in this country are superior 
nost branches of the fine arts, in reference to designs for metals ; Flaxman’s 
eld of Achilles is superior to any thing of the kind in existence. 

754. If this higher class of artists have been employed in those works of late 
rs, how do you reconcile that with the opinion you have expressed respecting 
inferiority of those works in general ?—Artists of that eminence have been 
ly employed by manufacturers. 

755. In those metallic manufactures to which your attention has been di- 
ed, is good art cheap or dear ?-—High talent ought to be well paid. 

+56. Therefore if Flaxman and the greatest artists were employed, they must 
re been employed for the luxuries of the few, rather than the consumption of 
many ?—Certainly. 

757. Is not it very desirable for the manufactures of the nation that art 
uld be cheap ?—I think so. 

758. How do you account for it, that such specimens of art existing in this 
intry have not been copied, and that a better taste has not gradually got 
yngst the workmen ?—They have been too limited. 

759. Is there any want of native talent for art in this country ?—Most as- 
diy not. 

760. It only wants development -—It only wants development. 


761. If the higher class of artists had had these beautiful specimens before 
m of the fifteenth century, and others, to what do you attribute the fact of such 
cimens having been so little copied in the general class of productions which 
re been executed in this country ?—I think the want of access to them. It isa 
‘ous circumstance that occurred to me two days ago. An artist from Bir- 
cham applied to me, asking me to put him in the way of getting designs from 
French works, and I was lamenting with him the difficulty he experienced. 
ng himself very poor, he had no means of purchasing the works, and he had 
means of copying them. 
762. Have you ever turned your attention to the want of protection to the 
ntors of original designs in this country ?—Not sufficiently so; but I know 
there is a great want of protection, and that the manufacturers have fre- 
ntly complained of their works being pirated ; that after having gone to a very 
t expense in the production of any article to suit the taste of the time, it had 
n pirated, and therefore it is not worth their while to employ the best artists 
the purpose. 
763. Have you ever peculiarly directed your attention to the best remedy for 
evil :—No, I have not. 
OS. $ 2 1764. Has 
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Wm. Wyon, Esq.’ 1764. Has your attention been at all directed to any prompt and ec 
——~- means of giving and securing a copyright for designs in metallic subst 
- [can hardly say that it has sufficiently to give an opinion. 

1765. Under the present system, does not a difficulty arise not only from 
extent of the piracy, but from the expensiveness of the protection, wherever i» 
given by the law ?—I have always heard that there was great complaint of th 
want of a summary remedy. 

1766. Are you aware of the fact that there is a strong feeling as to 
c'ency and the expense of the legal remedy as it now stands?—I am. 

1767. Do you think it would be easy to create an efficient tribunal, com 
to distinguish what is copyright, and prompt and inexpensive in its decisions 9_ 
I think it might be done. | ; 

1768. Would not it be easy to create a tribunal in which artists themsely, 
might be called in as judges ‘/—I should think it would be. " 

1769. Would there be any great difficulty in deciding the fact of copyright ip 
matters of design ?—I should think not. / . 

1770. And even though there might be some difficult cases, is there not ay, 
great number of piracies which could be at once recognized as piracies 
punished as such, if a competent tribunal were established ?—I think so, if the 
tribunal was not expensive. . 

_ 1771. Would it be desirable, in your opinion, that the copyright should 
long, or would you only give it a transitory recognition >—I should think for that 
class of productions a very temporary recognition would be required, becauset 
fashion varies so much that it would not be necessary to extend it to a long Period, 

1772. What period of protection do you imagine would be sufficient in ond, 
nary cases >—Not more than five years, I should think. | 

1773. Do you think the duration of the protection should vary according ty 
the nature of the article to be protected r—I think so, decidedly. 

1774. Do not you think that, in addition to the present protection offered ty 
works of art being tardy, costly and vexatious, the tribunals at present estab. 
lished are in addition incompetent to make fair decisions ?—With regard to the 
incompetency, I think it is very likely that the decisions are generally just, but 
it is impossible to obtain summary justice. . 

1775. Would you think the Privy Council a fit tribunal to decide upon the 
priority of the invention of a work of art ?—Certainly not. | 

1770. Or the Court of King’s Bench ?—Certainly not. 

1777. Or the Court of Chancery ?—Certainly not. | 

1778. Have you ever considered to what extent protection should be given to 
works of art; whether it should only be given to an original design, or whether 
to a combination from a previous model’— That is a question which I would 
rather consider before I answered it. 
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LETTER from Mr. Skene on the subject of the Exrosirion of Artices of 
MAanvuracture in France. 

My dear Lord, 25th November 1829, 

answer to your inquiries relating to the recent establishment in France, of what is 
» styled “The Exposition of National Industry,” I beg to send you my notes on the 
ct, if you should find time and patience to peruse so dry a detail. 

aving had occasion to witness the last dis lay of that kind in Paris, [ felt strongly 
essed with the advantages which ASindeesal to result from it; in exciting a general 
est amongst all classes of society in that country in the advancement of industry, and 
he progress of improvement, as well as in ascertaining the actual state of the productions, 
exercise of all the multifarious branches of manufactures, and of mechanical ingenuity, 
resent the scheme is highly popular in France, as every thing which affords subject of 
nal exultation is likely to become in that country ; and particularly in this case, where 
ssembling from all quarters and the public display of the most successful performances 
, in the different branches of manufacturing industry practised in the country, places 
skill and success under so favourable a comparison with that of neighbouring nations, 
e exportation productions (not always the most perfect) naturally become the subjects 
mmparative judgment. And this circumstance itself is to them a source of advantage, 
1e conviction of successful rivalry which it creates, stimulates to increasing efforts, in 
r to render the victory thence supposed to be attained over their rival more and more 
iphant. During the continuance of the Exposition, the merits of the various produc- 

become the subject of general discussion and iriterest, and the names of the most 
ul competitors.are enumerated with pride ; while every one engaged in the prosecution 
ny branch of industry, or possessing aptitude for invention, here enjoys the advantage 
hspecting freely whatever has been most successfully achieved in any branch; he also 
s valuable information, or perhaps possesses himself of a hint which may be improved 
important discoveries. And thus, while the public becomes essentially benefited, the 
ufacturer and expositor of every class obtains the most advantageous promulgation of 
mdividual merits, and secures to himself a reputation for skill and proficiency in his 
cular branch of trade, which is likely to prove to him substantially beneficial ; others 
ere enabled to ascertain the most fitting quarters in which connexions in trade may be 
ed; and in all, a spirit of emulation is excited, which is the sure earnest of rapid im- 
ement, and is, me ath the best security against the continuance of imperfections or 
enliness of work among the competitors for employment in every branch, 


ut this extent of attraction and benefit, which, under existing circumstances attends the 
me of exposition in France, is not likely to be the consequence, to its full extent, of 
lar attempts made elsewhere. France having recently set forward on a new course 
dustry, enterprize and emulation, sharpened by the characteristic energy of its people, 
by their love of novelty, now displays as great vehemence in pursuit of the peaceful 
ls of industry as a matter of pride as well as of profit, as ever she did for those of 
orial conquest ; and the public is, consequently, ready to embrace whatever is pointed 
us likely to feed its appetite for national exultation. © France possesses an advantage 
ise in the extraordinary accumulation and variety of the products of industry and inven- 
which are freely poured in from all quarters, but ack, in almost any other country, 
d eT be yielded with reluctance and diffidence; and among them are presented 
; objects of so frivolous a description, that elsewhere they could only excite ridicule, 
xccasion the fastidious to withhold their more important products from forming a part 
ch an assemblage ; whereas in Paris, such eccentricities and trifles are good-humouredly 
d to account of the exuberant fancy and genius of their nation; and if they excite a 
, it is that of admiration and not of ridicule. Nevertheless I feel satisfied, that even 
C advanced stage of manufacturing skill to which this country has attained, and in 
of the habitual disposition of its industrious classes to persevere in the steadfast re 
». s 3 7 oO 
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of their practice, whatever it may chance to be, which is recommended by long exp, 
and in spite of the reluctance they generally show to bestow a thought on what he,“ 
suspicious character of novelty, some useful hints towards the encouragement, improve n 
and the means of stimulating exertion by honorary rewards, might be borrowed ¢,. % 
French system. Viewing it merely as an extension of the plan which has been go | Mth 
(although upon a small scale) so successfully pursued by the Board of Trustees, and® 
endeavour to accommodate the encouragements intended by that plan, to the prom.’ 
change which time brings about in the character and objects of industry, its being ». 
an enlargement of this existing plan, might serve to elude the difficulties and More «.. 
to overcome the reluctance, which would otherwise be probably opposed to an atten 
ch 


an entirely new character. I shall, therefore, point out the particulars of the 
tem, from which your lordship may judge how far any portion might be attempted ; 
with the prospect of advantage. % 

The idea was first started in France in the year 1814, since which time three SUCCo: 
Expositions have taken place in the lower galleries of the Louvre at Paris, the last of y): 
in the close of the year 1827, I had an opportunity to witness. They have been now ¢, 
to take place periodically every fourth year, under the sanction and personal ingpecy 
His Majesty, who takes great pleasure in witnessing the display and in distributing , 
prizes. The more immediate management is entrusted to a board of twenty-two per 
under the presidency and superintendence of the Minister of the Interior, and is comp, 
of an union of men of rank and influence, with a proportion of persons conversant with 
sciences and manufactures. The view of engaging a minister of the Crown in the 4, 
management, is for the purpose of being authorized to call upon the active employme. 
the local authorities of the different provinces of the kingdom to promote the objects of , 
establishment. 

These local authorities are accordingly enjomed, by an official letter, to point ont, 
advantages afforded to the manufacturing classes by the Exposition, to stimulate their oy, 
prize and to encourage them to prepare objects for competition,—to remove any obstag) 
which may impede these efforts,—to prepare a suitable receptacle for goods or inyen; 
offered for exposition,—and to appoint a jury of skilful persons to inspect the objec 
offered, and judge whether they are worthy and proper to be forwarded to the Exposity 
and without whose sanction they cannot be received,—to see that, in the exercise of j 
scrutiny, the jury do not reject such articles as may be of a coarse and ordinary naj 
provided they be of a description conducive to utility or to a reduction in the ordinary pp 
of such commodities,—to rouse the emulation of manufacturers, and instruct them that 
Exposition is by no means confined to articles of novelty, but extends to every display 
increased proficiency whatever, in matters of national industry. 

All expenses in the transmission and return of the articles are paid by the board, so { 
the local check and examination becomes important in preventing useless transmissions 
unnecessary expense. Every object must have a number and local mark attached to it 
be entered in a schedule circulated to the provinces for that purpose, and returned to{ 
board prior to the transmission of the goods. The expositor has likewise to accompany |i 
transmissions with a written detail relative to the articles, and some account of his may 
factory, in which he may insert any observations he is desirous to promulgate ; all whi 
being printed and circulated at the expense of the board, becomes an important adverti 
ment for the manufacture. He is, moreover, invited to state any means of encouragene 
which he conceives might be beneficially extended to his line of business. 

There is no limitation as to the description of objects entitled to admission at the Expe 
tion, provided they are instrumental to the advancement of arts and manufactures, andi 
not interfere with matters more adapted to compete for the recompenses of literary’ 
sgientific societies; even inventions of a description which do not admit of a speci 
being exhibited, may, upon authentic certification, be publicly recorded at the Expositi 
and entitle the owner to reward. In fact, it is a general display of national industry 
genius, to which every one is admitted to present his best endeavours towards proficiency 
any kind, in the useful and elegant arts, and to receive the reward due to his success. 

So soon as the arrangements of the Exposition are completed, small committees of! 
board, with the assistance of persons of practical experience, are appointed to inspect! 
different classes of objects, and to give in their report, suggesting the objects most desermil 
of commendation, and the persons to whom honorary medals of different values or sullls 
money ought to be awarded. The selected objects are distinguished by a ticket, and! 
Exposition is thrown open to the public, under regulations which ensure the safety of! 
articles exposed, and their convenient inspection. 

A division into classes is observed in the arrangement of the articles, of which Ia 
state the general character, and add such observations as may occur to me relative 0! 
of them. 


1.—Wool of different qualities and dressings, in whole fleeces,—the premium depent 
on the amount of stock, combined with the quality. | 


2.—Woollen yarns of different textures, stating the nature and extent of the proc 
ing followed in the manufacture of them. 


3.—Woollen cloths of every kind, from the coarsest fabric to the best superfine 
cloths, under their distinctive names, and describing their particular merits ® 
uses. 
4..—Cashmere shawls, and others of many different materials. 
5. 


: 
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ilk stuffs of every quality and description, such as satins, velvets, crapes, gauze, embroi- 
dered silk, taffetas, bobbin-net, ribands, fringes, &c. 


Linen yarn, and stuffs from sail-cloth to the finest cambric, including damask. 
Yotton yarn, and stuffs of all qualities and kinds, a numerous class. 


ace, blonde, ange and tamboured work, with fancy embroidery, in all its varieties, 
in which the French excel as much in taste as they do in the comparative cheapness of 
their needle-work. 


rtificial flowers, of which the display is most attractive and brilliant. This branch of 
industry, so important, as affording the means of subsistence to thousands of indigent 
females in the higher as well as lower stations of society, is nearly monopolized by France; 
and yet it has to be recollected, that, not long since, Italy was almost in the exclusive 
possession of this valuable resource, that France took it up at second-hand; and although 
the general diffusion of the knowledge of design, which is the foundation of the superior 
taste of the French, in works admitting of its exercise, has enabled them to carry the 
trade of artificial flower-making to great perfection, there is no reason against its being 
taken up elsewhere, and an endeavour made to supply this productive resource to a very 
numerous and dependent class of society. A great advantage arises from the small cost 
of the necessary stock of materials and requisite tools ; from its being beneficial, on how- 
ever smalla scale it may be conducted; from the circumstance that it can be pursued 
at home and unaided, by the class to whom the fewest resources of profitable industry 
are open; and that taste and fancy find here an unlimited field for their advantageous 
exercise. For, in all the changes and caprices of fashion, the taste for artificial flowers 
as a requisite of female ornament, seems to have stood the test of every vicissitude, 


Stuffs of various materials, printed in colours, stamped and stained in a variety of ways, 
affording an uncommonly beautiful display, and of singular variety, in which the beauty 
of colour, design and pattern, stands pre-eminent in France, with the exception, perhaps, 
in the brilliancy of Swiss die. 

Articles manufactured of leather of every class. 

Paper manufactured in all its branches. 

Straws hats and bonnets. 


Carpets and tapestry. In the carpet trade much remains to be learned by the British 
manufacturer in the elegance and variety of pattern, as well as in the structure of loom 
capable of executing richer and more varied patterns. The power of the British carpet- 
loom is generally confined to four threads, and, consequently, to four colours; while some 
of the foreign manufacturers have devised means of extending the capacity of their 
looms to eleven. 


Painted velvet of beautiful execution. 
Wax and floor cloths, transparent blinds, and such like. 


Paper hangings, carried to great perfection, and superior to the British, although only 
one-fifth the expense; the piece is purchased at three francs in Paris, which costs 15s. 
or 17s. in England. 


Dying and bleaching. The art of dying is particularly superior in Switzerland, where 
a different process is pursued, and different materials used ; particularly the Indian 
substance called lack-lack, in the use of which the Swiss seem unrivalled, even by the 
French, although the latter maintain their superiority over the English. They have re- 
cently substituted the prussiat of iron for indigo, as being cheaper, and producing a more 
brilliant and imperishable blue. Notwithstanding the eventual profit which any iscovery 
in this branch of manufacture is generally attended with, and which of itself ought to 
stimulate invention, the causes of superiority in some of the foreign dying processes 
seem a fit matter for deeper research than that process has hitherto met with which 
arises probably from the unwillingness of qualified ‘persons to undertake the expense of 
inquiry at their own private risk. 


Specimens of the useful minerals of the country, including the various kinds of building 
stones, ornamental marbles, &c. and imitation stone. 

Articles of manufacture in metals; iron, copper, brass, bronze, tin, zinc, &e. 

Wire, and objects manufactured of that material. 


Tools of all kinds, with a descriptive catalogue of their uses; a very curious display of 
ingenuity. 


Cutlery, and locksmiths’ work. 

Fire-arms. 

Bronze, and plated ornamental goods. Here is particularly conspicuous the character 
istic of French manufacture, where the agency of a superior knowledge of design is 


perceived operating in the most trifling matters, and diffusing a degree of elegance and 
taste which is exceedingly attractive. 


Jewellery. 
Agricultural instruments, and processes described. 


5 “7% 28. Hydraulic 
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28.—Hydraulic machines. Pe, 

39.—Instruments, mathematical and astronomical. 

30.—Clock-work. 

31.—Musical instruments. 

32.—Articles connected with chemistry. 

33.—Colours, varnish and wax. 

34.—Porcelain and glass productions. 

35.—Painting and staining glass. 

36,.—Cabinet and joiners’ work. | 

37.—Typography, calcography, and lithography ; with specimens of engraving on ¢ pp, 
steel and wood. MU Sosy 

38.—Bookbinding. 


39.—Miscellaneous articles, comprehending an extraordinary variety of objects of indy, 
and invention, such as the expositor may expect either to be productive of profit gp»! 
tinction to himself in giving them publicity, or likely to become a source of benefit , 
interest to the public. This class 1s, accordingly, altogether unlimited, and seemed \: 
the generality of visiters, to be the most attractive. 3 


When a prize is awarded to a person who had formerly received one for similar producti, 
he receives, instead of a second medal, a diploma confirmatory of the distinction. The, 
tion which is thus given by continued public approval, and the publicity of the artist’s dj 
and quality of the goods he manufactures, has been always found productive of the grey 
advantage to the individual, and a successful stimulant to the industry and emulation , 
others. 


This is perhaps the most effectual means a public body is possessed of, to urge onj, 
advance of improvement, at the small cost of honorary prizes, the expense of giving public 
and of removing, or abating at least, the obstacles which the unaided efforts of enius ay, 
skill may be unable to surmount, in giving the assurance to persons striving for distinoti 
of the regular periodical return of opportunities of exhibiting their successful efforts in 
branch oF industry whatever, and in furnishing skilful and enterprizing individuals with 
means of acquiring knowledge of the successful proceedings of foreign manufactures ; to whit 
may be added, the procuring for the use of manufacturers and artisans, foreign patterns, wij 
models and designs applicable to the different branches of manufacture. The producti 
of these last objects is not in France left to the invention of manufacturers ; a distinct oc 
pation is created out of it, from which a numerous class of artists derive their subsisteng 
and persons of high eminence are not unfrequently engaged profitably in this humble pursii, 
so that a rich and varied succession of novelty in patterns is placed at the command of th 
manufacturer, who is freed from the necessity of urging any pattern beyond profitable limits« 
commonly happens in this country. A judicious selection and regular supply of patterns frm 
this source, would be an easily acquired and valuable boon to manufacturers. . 


Nothing further occurs to me at present with reference to the Exposition ; and I remain, 
My dear Lord, 
126, Prince’s-street, Nov. 25, 1829. Very faithfully yours, 
J. Skene, 


To the Hon. Lord Meadowbank. 
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RN of the Number of Orricers, effective and superannuated, connected with the NaTionat. GALLERY; the 
of their SaLranries, with the Duties and Conditions of their Appointments, and the other Situations held by 
cers. 


Names Salary Date of DUTIES and CONDITIONS of the ther Situations held 
of the Officers. | per Aunum.] Appointment. APPOINTMENTS, by the Officers. 


| William Se- March 31, | -- To have charge of the Collection, and to attend par- | - - Surveyor of 
guier, esq. 1824. ticularly to the preservation of the pictures; to super- | the King’s Pic- 

i the arrangements for admission; to be present occasionally in the Gallery ; and to value and | tures. 

iate, if called upon, the purchase of any pictures that may be added to the Collection, and 

form such other services connected with the establishment of the Gallery, as he may from time 

e be called upon to do by instructions from the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 


t |G.S.Thwaites, £150 - ) March 31, -- To attend in the Gallery on the public days during | - - On half pay, 

| esq. | 1824. | the hours of admission ; to carry into effect and super- | as a Captain of 
| intend, under the direction of the Keeper, any arrange- | Infantry. 

it may be necessary to make for the admission of the Public, and in regard to the Artists who may be permitted 
dy in the Gallery, and to act as Secretary in the making of any communications, or the promulgation of any 

and regulations for the exhibition of the Gallery, by order of the Board; the whole of his duties being to be 

sted generally under the direction of the Keeper of the Gallery. 


N.B.—The above are the original appointments; and there are no superannuated Officers. 


RETURN of the Days and Hours on which the Narioxat GALLERY is OPEN and CLOSED. 


eee Eee —— ee ——_ 


HE GALLERY IS OPEN THE GALLERY IS CLOSED 


— . $$ —_—_—_—_---er ¢ —-- _ — 


. w = viooticianiiainiadltintia axempiecliags 
Public on the four first days of On Christmas day and Good Friday; it is also closed for an annual 
, from 10 till 5 o'clock; and to | Vacation for six weeks, computed from the end of the second week in 
s and Students on the Fridays | September in each year, in lieu of all other holidays, on which it is inva- 
ays during the same hours; in | riably open; and to furnish the Keeper with an opportunity of examinin 

s, with the exceptions stated in | minutely into the state of the Pictures, making necessary alterations in their 
oluran. arrangements, &c. and causing the Galleries to be thoroughly cleaned, the 

frames dusted, &c. &c. &e. 


RN of the Number of Srupents who have attended for the purpose of studying in the Nationat GaLLery 
in each of the last Five Years. 


imber of Students on the books is at present 702, who are allowed to study in the Gallery at all times, during 
set apart for that purpose, as may suit their convenience. No account of their particular attendance has 


A RETURN of the Arrenpants and Servants employed at the NationAL GALLERY. 


NAMES DATE DUTIES and CONDITIONS Other Situations 
of the Persons holding SALARY. of of the held by the 
the Situations. Appointment. APPOINTMENT. said Persons. 


ant in the | J. P. Wildsmith ~- | -- 2 guineas per | Mar.31,1824.) - - Constant attendance in 
5 week, when in _ the Gallery, to give infor- 
attendance. mation to the Public, and 
to see that no injury occurs 

to the Pictures. 

- - | J. Weeks - ditto - ditto - | - ditto - | The same as above. 

- - | T. Rimer - ditto - ditto - | Oct. 29,1827) The same as above. 
Officer in | J. Upson -- £1. 4. per | Mar.31,1824/ -- To see that no improper 
nce at the week, when in | persons find their way into 

attendance. the Galleries, and to assist 
the porter in taking charge 
of umbrellas and sticks. 

Henry Newham £. 80 per annum -- The usual duties of a | -- Yeoman of 
porter, and to take charge | the King’s 
of umbrellas and sticks. Guard. 

Martha Hirst £. 50 per annum -- To sweep and keep clean 

~ the Galleries, stairs and 
furniture of the Galleries. 


N.B.—There are no superannuated Attendants or Servants. 


‘ational Gallery, William Seguier, Keeper. 
Sept. 7, 1835. 
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PAPER delivered in by Charles Toplis, Esquire. 


LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, Established 2d December, 1893, 
29, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
President— Dr. BrrxBeEck. 

Tue Institution is established for the purpose of enabling Mechanics and others to 
acquainted with those branches of Science and Art that are of practical application in the ex,,,. 
of their respective ‘Trades and Professions. 

The Subscription is 11. 4s. yearly, or 6s. quarterly, and 2s. 6d. entrance, paid in 
Members may also be admitted at the half quarter. Sons and Apprentices of Members haye 
privilege of attending either the Evening Classes or the Lectures, at 3s. per quarter. The gu, 
10/. constitutes the Donor an Honorary Member for life. ‘ 


LIBRARY. 

The Library for circulation contains upwards of 6,000 Volumes, treating of every branch ‘ 

Science and general Literature; and the most important Reviews, Magazines, &c. are regula 
supplied. Accommodation for perusing the works at the Institution is afforded in the 


Reapinc-Room, ¢ 
From Ten o’clock in the Morning until Ten in the Evening. The Reading-Room is also gypyy 
with Morning and Evening Newspapers, for the perusal of which the Room is opened ake 


o'clock in the Morning. 
a) LrEcruRrEs. 


Public Lectures on the various branches of Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, the Fine 4 
&c. &c,, are delivered in the Theatre of the Institution every Wednesday and Friday Evening 
commencing at half-past Eight o’clock precisely. 

Single Lecture Tickets, at 1s. each, may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

EveninG Crasses. 


The attention paid to this truly valuable and efficient mode of improvement will be manifest Upe 
an examination of the following List of Classes. / 


No. of 
Members | ~ Average : 
peta Asieadunce. SUBJECTS OF STUDY. TEACHERS. Evenings of Meeting, 
ass. 
73 50 English Grammar -~ - -| Mr.R. Daniel  - | Monday. 
40 - - | Writing - - - - | Mr. T. Hall - - | Saturday. 
36 18 Arithmetic - - -  -|Mr.J.Collins  - | Thursday & Saturday, 
20 10 Mathematics- - - -{|Mr.J.Collins - | Monday. 
45 40 Practical Geometry - - | Mr. H. Barnard - | Tuesday. 
39 23 Drawing, Architectural, Me- \ 
chanical, Perspective, and }| Mr, C. Davy - | Monday and Thursdyy 
Ornamental - ~ - J 
26 16 . . Mr. H. B. Jenkins | Saturday. 
12 10 } Drawing. the Sismnaa Et game { Mr. E. Anderson - Truesdell 
12 Modelling - = -  -|Mr.C. Fines - | Monday and Thursday, 
+ { Mr. J. Nobiett, ive 2 
) 2 Landscape Drawing - - assisted by | Thursday. 
. f : : | Mr. E, Anderson : 
40 French Language - - - | Mons. Fischere. - | Thursday. 
12 Latin Language - - - | Mr.J. Robson = - | Thursday. 
In last class, 50 Short Hand, occasionally. 


In addition to the above, the following Classes have been formed on the principle of mutt 
instruction :— 


No. of Average . : 
Members. Minden. SUBJECTS OF STUDY. Evenings ot 
45 38 Literary Composition - - - | Tuesday. 
33 22 Chemistry -  - * - | Tuesday. 
45 : - | Experimental Philosophy -  - | Saturday. 
30 Geography - - - - - | Monday. 
32 Natural History - - = - | Thursday. 
Suspended at present. | Phrenology - ef iine - =| Saturday. 


There is also a Class for the study and practice of Music, the Teachers of which are paid by ™ 
Class - - - No. of Members, go. 
Tue Musrum 


. Is furnished with extensive collections of Specimens, arranged to illustrate the sciences of Mu 


logy, Geology, &c., as well as with suitable Apparatus and Instruments for illustrating the Mecha™ 
and Chemical Sciences, &c. &c. 

The affairs of the Institution are conducted by a President, four Vice Presidents, a Treas’ 
and thirty Committee-men, elected periodically by ballot; to which privilege every 
eligible six months after entrance. : 

The Rules and Orders of the Institution, price 6d., and the Catalogue of the Library, price 2 
may be obtained in the Library. 

Average Number of Members for the last three years - - - 1,069. 
Average Receipts of Money for the last three years - - - £.1,640. 


Andrew M‘Farlane, Secretar} 
Pant 
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LIST OF WITN ESSES. 


ot ae 


Jovis, 25° die Februari, 1 336. Veneris, 1° die Julii, 1836, 


oat, a, annie William Wilkins, Esq. - - <p, 
es, Thomas Leverton Donaldson, Esq. b i 
Martis, 1° die Marti, 1836. [.C. Hofland,Esq.- - - -.- 10 
~ VS! ati 
Mr. Thomas Jones Howell Martis, 5° die Julii, 1896. 

Jovis, 3° die Martii, 1836. John Pye,Esq. - - = = iy 
aici dubdalitheard = sient 13e 5 2° | ORR Foggo, Esq.- = - == = ay 
Mr. Henry Sass - = = Veneris, 8° die Juli, 1836. 

Martis, 8° die Martii, 1836. Mr. Wilkins - 7 
is: Robert T. Stothard ~~) 0084] Merlin Sat” 
Mr. James Nasmyth 7 7 _ 98 | Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Seguier - =~ ia 

Mr. Samuel Woodburn - =~ = 196 

Jovis, 10° die Martii, 1836. Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Samuel Woodburn 197 
Thomas Leverton Donaldson, Esq. - 31 Mr. George Stanley i sof < - 141 
Mr. Noel St, Leon - = = = 3 Martis, 12° die Julii, 1836. 

Mercurii, 15° die Junii, 1836. Mr. John Peel -. 2 > Si 
Mr. D. R. Hay - = «= = °37 | Mr. Edward Solly - - - = 146 
Mr. James Mathews Leigh - ap 

Veneris, 17° die Junii, 1836. eta s 
Mr. George J. Morant - - - 431. Veneria, 15° die Julii, 1836. 

Mr. Edward Cowper 4 je - 49 Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. - — ~ 1p 
Ramsay Richard Reinagle, Esq. = - 51 Martis, 19° die Julii, 1836. 
Mr. Edward Cowper and Mr. Cheverton 54 | Mr, John Landseer - - 

Martis, 21° die Junii, 1836. Sir John Dean Paul - - = M7} 
George Rennie, Esq. = - = - 88 Martis, 26° die Julii, 1836. 
Frederick Hurlstone, Esq. - - - 63 | Henry Howard, Esq. Se 

Veneris, 24° die Junii, 1836. William Hilton, Esq. «on 
Frederick Hurlstone, Esq.- - - 67 Benjamin Robert Haydon, Esq. 184 
John Martin, Esq.- - - - - 90 Mr. John Pye - . 5 - = 18 
Mr. John Burnet - ae | Martis, 2° die Augusti, 1836. 

Martis, 28° die Junii, 1896. Charles Robert Cockerell, Esq. 8-4. - 155 
George Clint, Esq. - - - 8 Sabbati, 13° die Augusti, 1836. 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, Esq. - 881 Baron Von Klenze - - - ~ ® 
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Jovis, 25° die Februarii, 1836. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Dr. Bowring. Mr. Hope. 


Mr. Brotherton. Mr. Scholefield. 


Mr. Strutt. Mr. Heathcote. 
Mr. David Lewis. 


WILLIAM EWART, ESQUIRE, ou rut Cuarn. 


Dr. Bowring (a Member of the Committee); Examined. 


1. The Chairman.) 1 et eve you have had extensive opportunities of examining Dr. Bowring, s.r. 


into the subject of the connexion of design with manufactures in various countries: 


My attention has been called to the subject as one of the Commercial Commis- 25 February 1836. 


sioners of the British Government, and it has been naturally a primary object to 
discover in foreign manufactures the causes of se Ag 

>. In what countries have you had an opportunity of making your observations 
on this subject ?—I have examined in more or less detail the manufactures of the 
whole of central and southern Eufope ; but with a special view to the inquiries of 
the Committee, the state of the fabrics of France is the most interesting ; for the 
superiority of France, where it exists, is almost wholly attributable to the applica- 
tion of art and taste to the various raw materials of her manufacture. 

3. Has your experience then led you to draw the inference that the manufactures 
of France are superior in quality of design?—I think there can be no doubt of it, 
for if the manufacturing exports of France be examined, it will be found that in 
those departments of industry in which taste can be introduced into manufacture 
the superiority of France is remarkable and undoubted. I will mention an 
example:—Of the silk manufactures of France, five-sixths of her whole oe 
duction are exported ; of the silk manufactures of England probably not more 


one-eighth or one-tenth are sent to cet countries. The reason is found in the 


superior excellence of French patterns. So in the cotton manufacture, for in those 
departments of France, Alsace for example, where the arts are most advanced, 
they are, notwithstanding the higher priceof the raw material, notwithstanding 
the imperfection of their machinery, the absence of sufficient capital and the heavy 
local taxation, able to export those cotton manufactures which are recommended 
by beautiful patterns, or are in any way connected with the application of the fine 
arts to matelalseie’. 

4. Those silk and cotton goods exported from Alsace and other parts of France, 
as you describe, are dependent for their extensive sale upon the excellence of art com- 
bined with manufacture :—No doubt of it. It appears to me, that the only way 
to get over every question of prejudice, and to decide on the real superiority of the 
manufactures of a country, is to go to @ third market, to which all countries have 
access; and if you find in every such market preference is given to certain 
articles, there can be no doubt that those articles have in themselves an innate and 
essential superiority. I mention this, because in this country, for a very long 

riod, an idea existed that it was prejudice, a passion for novelties, a blind pre- 
erence for foreign articles, and not the substantial fact of superiority which 
the demand for certain manufactures imported from other countries. 
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‘inquiries, there is suc 
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, tton goods have improved in the quality of the a..: 
Ss wh tee oar savatacieen have greatly improved in this res ett, 
The _ 0 fhe do you attribute that >—There can be little doubt that the arg 
“ oy French taste has operated directly upon many articles, and in af 
thoagh remotely, upon the whole extent of our manufactures, Vs ey 


7. And one of the benefits ee ai eie Oy ica oe of trade has bees 
to improve the arts, as connecte ae oO nce TERRA sae Persuaded 
regards French manufactures, that their prese! A eated a Superior sch 
and has acted upon the English aye g eee s € same way that the Works ¢ 
the great masters have acted on the Schools o f rt. : 

8. You have been probably naturally led to investigate the cause of the decidag 
superiority of the F rench in design, as connected with manufactures 1] 
The causes appear to me to be many and various ; probably Something jg 1, be 
attributed to the national character of the French, their great restlessness and 
of change, their mobilité, as they term it, constantly creating new objects, and 
demand for new objects. I think, too, the circumstances that surround them are re 
favourable to the study and the love of art ; their public collections and museums os 
every where accessible and very much visited by the labouring population, 
architecture is very varied, and decidedly progressing. Even the dwellin of 
people are not built upon a uniform model. Their churches have in them beayy 
paintings, admirable sculpture, fine music, in a word, all the artsiare made subsery; 
to religious services. The common beds and furniture of their houses are much 
graceful than in this country, and frequently exhibit much tastefulness and vari 
The costume of the people in different parts of the country must have struck ey 
observant traveller as presenting, amidst its varied character, such f ue 
and striking specimens of simple and ornamental dress, as pourtray a widely @. 
tended taste and tact. I think, too, the out-door existence of the people, the 
more immediate and constant connexion with those specimens of art which exig 
wherever civilized men are congregated together, has had some influence in the 
formation of national superiority in this respect. ‘Then, too, it appears to me, thy 
a more immediately and prominently active cause of the artistical character of ty 
French population is to be found in the popular Schools of Art, which are now ng 
only widely spread, but their field of action and of study is enlarged from day 
to day. 

: You have visited the Schools of Art, I believe? —-I have visited the 
Schools of Art in several departments. The school which I ‘have seen with 
the most interest, and studied most in detail, and which on the whole I think hs 
been the most influential in improving the character of the manufactures, is the 
School of Art of Lyons. I went through that school only a few weeks ago, and 
was much struck with the great extension that has been given to its influene 
and its usefulness since I visited the same school some years since. 


10. Are they very numerous, the Schools of Art, in France ?—I think there ax 
abont eighty recognized Schools of Art. 


11, What are the principles of those schools which you consider as maialy 
tending to give a popular character to art, to infuse it into the mass of the popula- 
tion?—The origin of all these institutions in France is to be traced to a conviction 
that the application of the principles of art and science to manufacture is the bet 
means of improving that manufacture ; and there has been a succession of legisla: 
tive measures, some of them general, some municipal and local, by which these 
Schools of Art have been adapted to the wants of peculiar branches of industry. 


12. Is it one of the characteristics of the French schools, and of the French sy* 
tem of general instruction in art, that they are public, and open, and free ?—They 
are generally so. There wasa time in which it was difficult to get pupils in som 
of those departments of study, to which I will afterwards refer. When these school 
were first founded there was little disposition on the part of the labouring classes ® 
avail themselves of their advantages ; there was a great deficiency of students, pe 
ticularly in some of the branches where the inferiority of the French workmen ¥® 
most generally recognized ; for instance, in the schools of ornamental architecti™ 
and generally speaking, thirty, or even twenty years ago, the Schools of Art law 
guished for want of pared but now, in many of the towns where I have m# 

a rush of students that it is impossible to provide ins 
particularly the case at Lyons.’ At the present *ahere 


2 


tion for all, and this is 
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there are 200 students in the Lyonese schools; every class is full, and the eandi- 
dates for admission are many, far more than can be provided for; in fact it is 
giied to overflowing, and the different professors assured me they were quite em- 
— crassed by the number of applicants for admission. Now, till within a few 
wears, the number, I believe, never exceededl 120 to 140. 

oy. What is the constitution of the pace school of Lyons >—The School of 
arvof Lyons originated ina decree oO Buonaparte, dated, I think, from Warsaw. 
its object Was to give elementary instruction in art, with a view to the improve- 
ment of the silk manufactures of France. But its field of usefulness has widened 
from time to time, and it is now divided into six principal departments, that of 
|. Painting ; Il. Architecture ; ill. Ornament, and mise en carte (which is the 
means of communicating to a fabric or to a manufacture any model or drawing 
ypon paper. ) There is also, 1V. a Botanical department ; V. a Sculpture depart- 
ment; and, lastly, a department which has been added within the last year or two 
that of Engraving. The department of Painting is divided into three sections ; the 
first is the School of painting, or drawing from the living subject ; the second rods 
busts or inanimate nature ; and the third is called the class of the Principles of 
Painting. 

14. What is meant by those principles ?—That general instruction which 
exhibits the great principles of art connected with its history and progress. Per- 
haps I can hardly do better than refer to the evidence of Dr. Waagen, as given 
to this Committee Jast Session, for correct definitions of the distinctions between 
the principles of art and their practical application. The class of architecture is 
divided into two departments, the school of composition, and the school of ornament. 
| mentioned before that this ornamental class had formerly little success; and it 
appears by the Returns, that from 1807 to 1830 there were seldom more than from 
three to four students. According to the report of the last year, I find that at 
this moment there is not @ class more popular, and that the professors are 
embarrassed by the overflowing number of candidates. The botanical class is 
divided into two departments, oil painting and water-colours. 

15. Isthe botanical class admitted to any public botanical gardens ?>—A botanical 
garden 1s attached to the institution, and perhaps nothing presents more promi- 
nently the influence that the great Schools of Art have had upon the manufactures 
of France than the general botanical correctness of almost all the patterns which 
have lately emanated from the Lyonese fabric. The designs are almost invariably 
made from living plants and flowers. 

16. It is impossible almost to give a correct and beautiful representation of the 
object without that, is it not?—So I should judge. The class of sculpture has 
two divisions ; that of ordinary sculpture, and ornamental. The class of engraving 
was lately introduced ; and, perhaps, it may interest the Committee to know what 
are the principal improvements which have taken place in the school during the 
last three years. A considerable collection of models has been made; alvin 
subject now sits in the school five hours a day. The botanical garden is cues 
under certain regulations, to the students themselves, for the collection of flowers. 
A large library has been formed of engravings. ‘They have introduced upon the 
dead subject a course of what they denominate picturesque anatomy, They have 
attached to the school a cabinet of. natural history, and have lately sent to this and 
to other countries individuals, who have been charged to collect appropriate 
specimens ; and they have collected, in a cabinet attached to the school, all the 
works of the students which have obtained eer independently of the erection 
of a very large museum, also connected with the school, which contains specimens 
of the antique. , 

17. Is that museum open to the public gratis >—It will be as soon as it is com- 
pleted. “ar 

18. There is a museum at Lyons open gratuitously to the public, is there not ?-— 
Yes; I brought with me from Lyons, as an evidence of the sche 12s rogress 
that their schools of manufacture have made, a work of a professor, which | think will 
show a superiority in the art of weaving, of which even this country has little idea. 
This is the work of the Jacquard loom, and affords an example of the mise en carte of 
a very delicate painting, reproduced on silk by the shuttle. I think the Committee 
will be convinced that nothing comparable to this in beauty and perfection has 
been yet produced in this country. | 


(The Witness produced the same for the inspection of the Committee. 
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et ' ittee as a specimen, showing the state of on: 

I exhibit this to " ee es opportunity of stating a fact or re ne 
in the schools, we which have taken place in Lyons favourable to manuf 10 the 
changes OF oP irhe specimen I have presented is, as may be Supposed, the . 
ares uard loom. Jacquard, the inventor of the beautiful and int 
of rr aan which the most intricate and complicated patterns are prod 
cone rnc shuttle, was more than once exposed to assassination, jy Ma 
nea of the prejudices of the people against his discovery ; he was regarded 
Me blicenemy. Three attempts were made upon his life, and he was oblio.s 
. ~ to hide himself from the -vengeance of the labouring Population, That 
ae by which this stuff was wrought, was broken up in the public Place 
a order and in the presence of the authorities. But Lyons, while resisting 
manufacturing improvement, saw her trade decline, and her inhabitants 
tomisery. In the time of her distress Jacquard was again thought of, and 
resuscitation of the manufacture of Lyons is solely due to the introduction of 
mechanism which had been thus publicly and ignominiously destroyed. Tacquen 
not only lived to see himself reinstated in the affections of his fellow-citizens she 
pensioned by the town of Lyons to the extent of 1,000 crowns yearly ; he was 
rated with the legion of honour ; he became the pride and boast of the lens 
classes, and I venture to say, that among the workpeople of Lyons there ig 
at this moment a name held in any thing like the same esteem and affection ag 
name of Jacquard. He saw this change before he died, for his death took 
only last year. He was accompanied to his grave by the most distingnished : 
sons of his neighbourhood, and by multitudes of the working orders, 

icture now occupies the place of honour in the museum of the School of Ar. 
[ mention these circumstances as a remarkable instance. and evidence of jp. 
proved opinion, and of the disposition to consider the contributions of art and 
science as valuable auxiliaries to the manufacturing interests. 


19. Then you attribute their appreciation of the merits of Jacquard to theiy 
advancement in the arts?—Clearly. J would add, if you please, in connexion 
with Jacquard, not only that his memory is honoured, but this very town, which 
treated his discovery with so much injustice, has lately decreed that a monument 
shall be erected to his memory. 

20. The Jacquard looms have been introduced very extensively, have they not? 
—At this moment 10,000 Jacquard looms are at work at Lyons. With re erence 
to the beneficial action of the schools, I believe there are not two opinions. Jy 
the last report on the state of the schools it is declared that their influence has 
been incalculable, and that it has elevated the character of the manufacture in al 
its departments. 


21. Can you give the Committee the very words of the report >—“ If collection 
of ancient patterns be compared with those which are produced at the preseat 
time, the extraordinary distance which separates them will be obvious to every 
body, and every step will exhibit the progress made in abandoning the mere 
routine of production, and the beauty and perfection which able artists have 
thrown upon manufactures. The influence of superior models, the counsels of 
intelligent professors and the emulation of zealous students and artisans, wil 
be every where discovered. Already the influence of the school is seen in out 
streets: our architecture is enriching itself with classical ornaments, and the 
which Lyons. took and the honours which were done her in the late ‘ Exposition 
at Paris, sufficiently attest that the attentions which have been given to the Schools 
of Art have had their influence upon the prosperity and reputation of the tows 
and neighbourhood; peace has indeed called the attention of other countries 
towards our situation. England, Russia and Switzerland are our followers ; they att 
endeavouring to move forward with us in the road of our superiority, and per 
they are not far behind us. But you must make efforts equal to the wants of 
epoch, and give more and greater influence and extent to your exertions.” I 
add here that I lately visited the Royal School of Design at Paris, where | f 
that:there are no less than 800 students inscribed, of whom 400 are generally 
present. There too the interest felt and the demand for instruction is greatly 
creasing; and a number of the students do not exceed the age of nine years, at 
they are now admitted to the morning lessons. It is right to mention that 
general budget of the state gives assistance to the Schools of Art, and the sum né 
raised by the state is furnished by the municipal: funds. | 

22. What 
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og. What, are the schools in France assisted by the state ?—They are all Dr. Bowring, w. v. 
sesisted by the state when they require assistance. ‘At Paris, the budget of the 
wfinister of the Interior gives 20,000 francs to the Royal School of Design, and 25 February 1836. 
the Municipality gives 6,000 francs. The course of study lasts for three years, 
and the students pay five francs for the first year, and ten francs for each of the 
and third. 
matter of opinion, do you think it better for government to assist or 
n these matters?—Perhaps an answer equally applicable to all 
countries can hardly be given. It must be remembered that in France the action 
of the government 1s every where : that there is no branch of the administration 
«hich is not directly or indirectly dependent upon the government itself, and that 
the influence of the government of Paris is so intertwined with the local organi- 
sation, that it would be scarcely possible for those schools to move as 
move, unless the protection of government were behind them. — Every body looks 
« the government, and the government meddles with every thing. 


24. Is the government authority supreme in those schools; or are they partly 
onder the government and partly under the municipalities ?—The government 
authority is supreme, and would be used without hesitation or control in certain 
cases. 

25. Does not the Minister of the Interior interpose to preserve uniformity ?— 
The Minister of the Interior has two influences—a direct influence through his 
own budget, and an indirect influence through the local budget, which is not legal 
‘ill it is approved by the minister and the King. The local budgets, before they 
can have effect, must have the sanction of the government, 

26. The municipal funds in France are devoted -to those objects, and to more 
extensive objects of education, are they not ?—In some cases, With reference to 
Lyons, I should state that, at this moment, a very large educational establishment 
is in progress, called La Martiniere. A gentleman of the name of Martin died in 
the East Indies, and left immense wealth to the town of Lyons, directing that it 
should be applied to the creation and endowment of an establishment for public 
instruction. It is the intention of the trustees to devote a portion of this esta- 
blishment specially to the arts and sciences. I ought perhaps to mention that, 
though so many branches of the fine arts are taught in the Lyonese school, they 
are all subordinate to the manufacture of silk stuffs, the staple productions of the 
town and neighbourhood. 

27. There is a school also at Rouen ?—There is. 


$ 


28. But not so extensive as the other ?—Neither so extensive nor so complete. 

2. But besides the eighty schools which you mentioned in France, there are 
schools in royal colleges, are there not?—Yes; but the evidence which [ have 
been giving to-day refers solely to the schools which are directly and immediately 
connected with manufactures. 

30. There are also colleges in the Communes in which instruction is given in 
the arts >— Yes. 

31. It forms part of the education in the primary schools ?—It does. 

32. What is the test of the admissibility of the scholars into institutions, such 
as that of Lyons ?—Previous examination; they must be Frenchmen ; .o are 
to be Lyonese in preference to the inhabitants of other parts of France; if they 
are workmen, they are obliged to produce their J/ivrets, and I believe also the 
evidence of French citizenship. 

33- Do they pay any fee of admission, or any annual amount of subscription ?— 
I think not at Lyons. 

34. Is ita character of the French system of general instruction in art that there 
are museums containing the best specimens of antiquity, and of the more modern 
schools of art of the 15th and 16th century open to the public gratuitously ?—That 
is much more the case than in England. 


35. Do you think that that produces a great effect upon the national taste ?— 
| think wherever specimens of art are accessible, and wherever people avail 
Snares of them, that they must and do produce a taste for art and a love 
or art. 

36. What should you say, on the other hand, of the effect of those collections 
of art exhibited in the large. towns of this country generally, called exhibitions, 
which are confined to the works of modern painters, and not open gratnoely . 
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ee ae at connexion between such works and the great pring} 
a5 February 1836. ¥ Sp easel of the truth in art, the correctness of representation "4 Of a, 
rinciples which are admitted to be principles of beauty in. all ages, that thew 
Pr uld be in collections of casts from the antique, and pictures or copies of Di 
taken from the ancient masters ?—Obviously there is not. Whur 

38. What is your opinion of the shilling exhibitions of the works 
of provincial artists, which are the only ones open in our large towns Tad 
think they are perfectly valueless in their effect upon the public mind ; Pesey 
to the attention of the people, not superiority, but frequently inferiority, and 
must lower the taste, in as far as they have any influence, to the work rr 
exhibiting artist, instead of elevating the taste to something superior, and hake 
inaccessible by him. ; a7 

39. Have they, or have they not, two faults; in the first place, may they a 
mislead the public taste from the genuine principles of art towards mannerisn, 
bad taste, and, secondly, are they not exclusive institutions, inasmuch as th ~ 
only open to such as can pay for them ?1—They have those two bad charactericy 

40. You would therefore think that a great step would be taken, if we imitated i, 
example of France and other foreign countries in as much as possible encouryy: 
the opening of museums, concentrating the copies of our great works u 
throughout the large towns >—The first object 1s, that museums should he 
numerous, should collect every thing that 1s most beautiful and perfect in att, 
copies and models of what is most beautiful and perfect, and when those rego ined 
models are so collected, that the doors should be opened as widely as possible» 
the public at large. Py) tae 

41. You mentioned the French Exposition—the triennial exhibition—»hy 
is the effect of that—have you ever been led to form any opinion upon the effects g 
such an elaborate mode of displaying the works of the French manufacturers? 
I think that there are cases in which it has produced some good ; but I douly 
much whether it has had the extensive influence that sometimes is attribute) 
to it, The great defect of the French Exposition is, that the cost of prodye. 
tion is completely lost sight of, and that the articles. exhibited there har 
little reference to a market, In some cases which I inquired into, I found the cog 
of some beautiful productions was such as completely to destroy any chance of 
sale. Now itis clear, that any recompense to be obtained by public exposition of 
an unsaleable article could be but small, whereas if the question of cost entered 
into the calculation of the exhibitor, and if, when he was exhibiting a piece of 
work which was attractive in consequence of its intrinsic merit, he could shor 
that it would be cheaper than its rival articles, it would be the best Big Se 
that could be given to him. But the consideration of cost. is almost wholly kept 
out of sight; and the premiums are given rather with reference to the perlectia 
of the work than to its being saleable, or suited to general demand. 

42. Then it is less the offspring of a demand made by the public thau off 
stimulus given by the government ?—I think so; in nine cases out of ten its 
rather the triumph of personal vanity than the success of manufacturing super 
ority. I mention as an instance of national character, that when I was applied t 
some time ago, by the town of Lyons, to request certain of our manufacturers ® 
send specimens of their fabrics for Exposition, they almost all refused ms 
stating, that they preferred profits to praise. ee: 

43. You have had an opportunity of seeing and studying the Schools of Arts 
Switzerland >—Yes; I have lately been in Switzerland, where a great d 
attention is being paid to the Schools of Art. I have before me the programm 
of the School of Art at Geneva ; that school has principally for its object instruc 
tion in those branches of art which can be applied to the manufacture 
particularly with reference to watchmaking and jewellery. It is under the pr 
tection of the ovement and students are admitted at the age of 14 
examination, The course of study lasts three years; in the first year they #* 
taught arithmetic, and the drawing of machines, with the use of the rule, 
square, the compass and other mathematical instruments. In the second at 
algebra and plane geometry, the manufacture of machinery, the elements 
physical and mechanical science. In the third year, trigonometry, statics, 
and spherical geometry, the manufacture of the more complicated ma 
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- organic and organic chemistry, hydrostatics and hydrodynamics. Switzerland pr, Botoring, ».0. 
¢ at this moment the seat of the most extensive production of delicate mechanical 
orks. inthe Jura mountains, in the French part of the Canton of Berne, and at 25 February 1836. 
Geneva, almost all the watches, musical boxes, &¢e. which supply the Continent of 
Furope and the Western and Oriental world, are manufactured, and the extent to 
which the knowledge of the mechanical arts is diffused among that population, 
“hose habits are partly agricultural and partly manufacturing, but altogether 
domestic, is very striking. J imagine that the average rate of wages for manufac- 
turing labour im those districts is higher than in any part of the European world, 
and the effect of their great knowledge, industry and aptitude has been such, that 
more than half the population have become proprietors of land. A man can 
scarcely be found who is not able to read and write, and who is no ta practical 
master of that mechanical art with which his trade is particularly connected ; 
and yet l found amongst all those watchmakers one of the ee evidences of know- 
ledge, namely, a wish to know more, the expression of a great desire that further 
means should be taken to communicate instruction in yet higher branches of art 
and science ; and I will mention a fact of the influence of their superiority, even 
in remote regions—that I found the Jura mountains had been lately visited bya 
Chinese, who had come all the way from Canton, and had studied there three 
years among the watchmakers, in order that he might set up trade in China. Such 
is their superiority, that they carry on a large trade with the remotest regions, 
and | believe that superiority to be mainly due to the great diffusion among them 
of the practical science of mechanics. 1 think there are eight or nine professors 
in the Ecole Industrielle of Geneva; but there is also a special school of wateh- 
making, for the instruction of those who mean to pursue that particular branch of 
industry. 

44. Are those schools gratuitous ?—In the school at Geneva, five francs are 
paid for the first year, and ten for the second and third, and the deficit is made up 
by government funds. 

45. Would you wish to offer any further observations on the Schools of Art 
in France and Switzerland ?—I only wish to state generally, it appears to me 
that their beneficial influence cannot be doubted ; that it is an influence which is 
increasing, and that though they had to struggle with great difficulties in their 
origin, | have not heard of late two opinions as to the happy effects they have 
produced upon the improvement of the manufacturing industry of the Continent, 

46. Has your acquaintance with the manufactures and the designs of France 
ever induced you to study the laws of France on the question of copyright in the 
tribunals for the protection of patterns ?—-The question of copyright o terns 
is one of great importance, for though in some parts of Europe an opinion pre- 
vails, that the interests of manufactures are most advanced by want of protection, 
and a recognition of every body's right to avail himself of the inventions of 
others, in France, certainly, the opposite opinion is almost universal, and there is 
a great deal of legislation existing, the object of which is the protection of copy- 
right. The Penal Code recognizes the right of every inventor to the protection 
of his patterns or other inventions, even though he should not be protected by 
patent, and provides that a nalty of not less than 100 francs, and not more 
than 2,000, shall be nahsd pas any individual who violates the copyright of 
another ; and it also provides that a fine of not less than 25 francs nor more 
than 500 francs, should be levied on any individual who sells a pirated article. 

47. What is the French term for copyright?—I recollect none but the general 
term proprieté, or property. The invasion of that property by the piracy of a 
patent, mark or pattern, is called a contrefacon, or forgery, and the invader is 
denominated a contrefaiteur, or forger. The law also provides for the confiscation 
of all pirated copyright, whether of patents or otherwise, also all plates, moulds 
and matrices which have been pirated. Formerly the application of this law was 
left to the ordinary tribunals, but it was found that that machinery was too cum- 
brous and expensive, as is the fact at this moment in England, and a local tri- 
bunal now exists in most of the manufacturing, towns in France, to which all 
questions of copyright are referred. That tribunal is called the Conseil de Prud’- 
hommes ; it is composed of an equal number of manufacturers and workinen, 
plus one manufacturer, who is the president of the tribunal, and this tribunal is 
charged with the decision of every question of manufacturing interest. 

48. Will you give a list of the trades which are subjected to the authority of 
the Conseil de Prud’hommes ?—The following are the principal trades which are 
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“1. to the Conseil: manufacturers and operatives ; 

ike Sage hemp, manufacturers and operatives in steel, ite’ COttog, 
and silver plate, gold, copper and bronze, pins, needles, fire-arms, seal My Silveg 
buttons, cutlery, tin plate, hardware, wax and tallow 3 Manufacturers i, 
ratives in hosiery, earthenware, glass, paper, starch, whitelead and chemicals; 
fullers, dyers, calenderers, carders, enamellers, fan-makers, Cork-cu ; 
mery-makers, comb-makers, plumbers, turners, tanners, curriers, boot 
makers, coopers, shipwrights and _sail-makers, smiths, printers, Shee, 
makers, musical string-makers, leather-dressers, _ tailors, chocolate-makers 
mechanics of all descriptions. tsa Be 

49. Those trades come under the jurisdiction of the Conseil de Prad’ho 
what is the nature of that institution ?—That institution is charged with the i 
ment of all manufacturing questions. It is really a tribunal of. CONCIliatng 
against whose decision there is an appeal in certain cases. It has a power of 
and of imprisonment. All questions of the “ marks” which any manuf fine 
choses to adopt to designate his wares, and all questions of patent and copy: 
are referred to it. Patents in France are considered as manufacturj Pym 
and are subjected to the conditions of two laws, known by the title of he ete 
Laws, and bearing date January and May 179}. The proprietor of a Patent ha 
the power of bringing any one who violates that patent before the ordi 
tribunals ; and independently of the fine which may be levied, the law m 
that a quarter more than the fine shall be given to the poor of the district jn whi 
the patent has been invaded, provided the fine does not exceed the sum of 3,009 
francs. It is necessary to state that a patent has not legal effect until it is ing. 
in the Bulletin des Lois. The Conseil de Prud’hommes has also jurisdiction in al 
cases of patents ; but it is required, in order that the patentee may have the righe 
of calling upon the Conseil de Prud’hommes, that the patent should be recognizes 
and recorded in the archives of the Conseil, as is the case in matters of pattern, 

50. And has the Conseil de Prud’hommes jurisdiction over patterns ?—Yes, ij. 


Conseil de Prud’hommes has jurisdiction over three descriptions of manufactyy 


property—over patents, over “ marks,” where ‘ marks” are violated, and over 
patterns. The Conseil de Prud’hommes being an economical tribunal, the patente: 
would have recourse to it rather than to the higher and more costly tribunals, 

51. Does a French patent, taken out for five years, come under the jurisdiction 
of this court ?—Certainly. 

52. Or for ten years ?—Yes; any man may use this minor tribunal if he prefer 
it. The Conseil de Prud’hommes is, as I mentioned, a tribunal which decides 
the violation of patents of marks and patterns employed, or claimed by a gives 
manufacturer. 

53- Then it is at once a legal and an equitable tribunal ?—It is. Many of the 
manufacturers of France, as those of hardware and cutlery, are authorized 
employ a “ mark,” and on their registering that “ mark” at the Greffe of the 
council they get an exclusive title to its use; and the person who employs 
surreptitiously the mark or device of another, is not only responsible for the con 
sequences and the losses, but is considered by the French law as a forger, aol 
subject to the penalties which apply to the forgery of handwriting. A “ mark 
is deemed a property, if a manufacturer choose to have it so recorded, and cat 
give evidence from the books of the council of his priority of inscription; and the ” 

onseil de Prud’hommes are judges as to whether the imitation of the “ mark's 
a violation of the property. In case of appeal the tribunals of commerce over 
rule the decisions of the Conseil de Prud’hommes. With respect to patterns, the 
Py A tes bw equally, as in the case of patents, the right of property, and the 
ecree of 1826, by which the Conseil de Prud’hommes is established at Lyons, 
specially invests that tribunal with the preservation of the property of drawings 
rs patterns, and requires that any manufacturer who wishes to obtain secufiy 
or a pattern shall deposit his pattern under an envelope, with his seal and his 
ing pi pa! to this packet shall be attached the seal of the Conseil d 
copy ~ ge aa Sahar a shall be kept of all such inscriptions or claims # 
pi. le - : the manufacturer applying shall receive from the Conseil 
noe ee toe : € date when he deposited his pattern; that in case of dispul 
C ah i: the copyright of a pattern, the register in the archives of 

i ‘8 ; be taken as sufficient evidence of the priority of date when the 
pattern is Ceposited; the manufacturer shall declare for how long he desires ® 


oi eis be possessed by him, whetier for one, three or five yeas, &* 
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nseil de Prud’hommes have guaranteed the copyright to him, in the cases 
ghere that period is defined, the ordonnance requires that the pattern shall be 
. ered to the Conservatory of Arts in the town of Lyons, and the patterns shall 
form a part of the general collection of the Conservatory; and I may mention 
shat this collection ot patterns is the most striking history of the progress of manu- 
facture. After a certain time they come to this Conservatory, and in those pat- 
vers May be traced all the improvements that have taken place, When the pat- 
tern is deposited the manufacturer pays into the hands of the receiver of the 
Commune @ certain sum, which is fixed by the Conseil de Prud’hommes, and which 
must not exceed one franc per annum, during the period for which he wishes to 
preserve the copyright of his pattern ; ten francs are the payment for a perpetual 
copyright. These councils are specially charged with the recognition of the 
copyright of the pattern that any manufacturer shall desire to register, and secondly, 
they are required to afford him prompt redress if his copyright be invaded. The 
Conseil de Prud‘hommes is the sole judge of the fact of the violation of copyright, 
and pronounces the sentence against the violator. I wish to mention as a fact, 
showing not only the activity of this Conseil but its popularity, that in the year 
1845, 3,835 cases were decided by the Conseil de Prud’hommes at Lyons, of 
which 3,080 were terminated by their intervention, and only 152 appeals were 
made against their decision, that is to say, one case in 34. These cases comprise 
all the questions of every sort between manufacturers and operatives ; not ques- 
tions of copyright alone, but of every species of misunderstanding. 

ss, Have the cases which come under their jurisdiction been increasing of late 
wears ; are they a more popular tribunal >—I should imagine so; I ought to add 
that it is an open tribunal, that I have attended their decisions, that I have found 
their decisions generally satisfactory, that their proceedings are much can- 
eassed, that in all cases of interest there is a great attendance on the part both of 
manufacturers and workmen, and that I am disposed to believe no better organiza- 
tion has been yet discovered for the application of a fit and economical remedy to 
such cases as the council is ordinarily called on to decide. 

56. How many are the persons who compose the tribunal <The number is 
various : 1 think that there are some Conseils in which the number is not more 
than nine, and I believe that in others there are as many as 25. 

57. 1s there a different tribunal made for each trade? —No; but in case of any 
difficulty the tribunal has authority to nominate Experts, individuals who are 
well informed on the particular subject of inquiry. They examine and report to 
the tribunal. For example, manufacturers and workmen connected with a special 
manufactory would be called in in cases where that manufactory was the subject of 
contestation. 

«8. Then in a town like Lyons there would be for the year one unchanged 
tribunal, probably before whom such questions conriectel with trade would 
come ?--Yes; a portion of the tribunal is submitted to annual election ; the manu- 
facturing portion is elected by all the manufacturers who pay for patentes, which 
are in France a manufacturing or trading license. The workmen at Lyons are 
elected among those who possess a certain number of looms. In the organization 
of these tribunals # great deal depends upon local circumstances, and the importance 
of particular trades. In towns where there are various manufacturers, a provision is 
made by the organic statute that there shall be in the tribunal so many individuals 
representing a particular trade. In the town, for instance, of St. Etienne, where 
there is a large manufacture of silk ribbons, and also a large manufacture of arms, 
hardware and cutlery, it is provided that there shall be in the Conseil a certain 
number of silk manufacturers and a certain number of hardware manufacturers ; 
so in any town where the manufacture is one of cotton, there the ordounance 
provides that there shall be a certain number of persons connected with this 
particular manufacture. At Rouen, for example, the council is comp of fifteen 
persons; five to be chosen among the manufacturers of cottons, linens or silks ; 
two among spinners or machine-makers ; two among manufacturers of woollens ; 
two among dyers, bleachers, finishers, chemists, refiners of sulphur or other similar 
articles ; two among printers of cottons or paper; one among earthenware, pottery, 
tile or brick manufacturers, or metal founders ; and one among soap- makers, 
lanners or candle manufacturers. dia reo 

59. Does this decree of organization issue from the minister of the interior *—~ 
Yes; the law allows the King to organize the Conscils de Prod’hommes, ria | 
0.25. B 
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f the case ; and on a representation of the Cham 
r. Bowring, M-P. ‘of Anacsusint or district, the towns in which these Conk Of Cog, 
Dr. Bowring, ¥-F- merce, either 0 eae h : 8 exig 
) h a court for their sittings ; that their sittings generally take & 
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t to the circums 
3 obliged to — the labours of the day. The fee for a certificate of Pligg 


| 

i 25 February 1836. ‘ “te . 

_.) = ee atten is three francs; and the fee for summoning any party to 

i oa bunal is one franc and 25 cents. The fee is two francs for the announces. 
| a judgment, and the tribunal grants to any witness the amount of one day's re, 
60. Mr. Heathcote.| Do the Conseils pay that, or the parties —The cost 

any process are of course paid by the parties losing the cause. a 

61. Mr. Ewart.] Then the jurisdiction of those tribunals is defined by laws. 
i te The creation of them depends upoa the government >?—Yes, 
is 63. I put the case of a difficulty arising where the same pattern is diseoy 
individuals in different parts of the country: supposing that a silk manuf; h 
proceeding in Lyons and also in another part of the country, and that an individyy 
in one of the two places takes out a privilege for a pattern which has bees 
out in the other seat of the same manufacture, what would be done in that eaedtt 
I imagine that the right must depend upon priority, and that the earlies dus 
wherever recorded, would decide the question. ; 

64. What in that case is the tribunal, which decides between the rivals 
In case of appeal the reference is to the superior tribunal of commerce, |; 
a case that has seldom occurred in those towns from this circumstance 
" almost all the manufactures of a peculiar kind are bounded to a certain distri 
But I can easily conceive that there would be great difficulty here, where malik 
facture is spread over a wide extent, and in districts far removed from cash 
other. | 
65. Suppose a point of law arises before one of those tribunals, is jt the 
referred to some superior tribunal ?—Yes; the Conseil de Prud’hommes isa 
tribunal of conciliation, through which only you can reach the Superior Court 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Brotherton. Dr. Bowring. 
Mr. Pusey. Mr, Hutt. 
Mr. Strutt. 


WILLIAM EWART, ESQUIRE, 1n THE Cuarr. 


Mr. Thomas Jones Howell, called in; and Examined. 
Mr. T. J. Howell, 66, The Chairman.|—ARE you one of the Inspectors under the Factory 

March 1836, os a NE Act ?>—I am one of the Inspectors for administering the Factoy 

egulation Act. : ‘ 

67. What is your district?—My district is a very large one, but the places® 
that district to which this inquiry is applicable, I apprehend to be Worcestt 
Birmingham, Coventry, and also Wolverhampton and Kidderminster ; the thi 
first are the places to which I shall be able to give information. y OSs ae 

* Are you aware of the proceedings of this Committee on the last Sessiot 
—I am. 

69. And with a view of furthering its objects, did you go to Birmingli® 
Coventry, Worcester and other places during the recess >—Yes, I did; I mades 
ar ett point of going; I was not then exactly aware, of course, of the inquy but | 

| eeeerepeed to get such information as I thought would be useful to e Com 
mittee. 

70. What was your object in doing that ?—To show the present state of 
arts, as applicable to the manufactures of those places. | 

71. Inthe course of your travels did you inquire both from the master me 
facturers and the workmen themselves, as to the existing institutions for © 
ing a knowledge of art with manufacture, and to the general means Wi! 5 
workmen have of informing themselves in matters connected with the arts, 
as to the desire which prevails for such pursuits among them ?—Yes; - 
exists generally a strong desire on the part of the operatives for apy ae 
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trt and information which they ca seithle + Fy 
iastruction and’ ID” ape RN er Aas n possibly obtain; and an opinion that Mr Tsu. H 
the existing eel ace PE ying 10se€ wants are not adequate. lowell. 

7, Was this the impression of the master manufacturers as well as of the 1 March 1836 
isans themselves !—I should say that opinion was not quite so strong on the 
et of the masters. 
7g. Had you an opportunity of seeing the artists in the different districts who 

?_-J had at Birmingham, but not at Worcester. 


design ! : 
~4. Dr. Bowring.|—Did you find the: general impression prevailing in these 


manufacturing districts, that a greater knowledge of the arts would be beneficial 
.» the manufacturers generally ?—Most strongly so. 


3 
pa 


5. The Chairman.j— Was there a general impression there is now a want of 


she means of attaining such knowledge p—Yes. 
-6. Dr. Bowring.|—Did you find among any portion of the workmen a con- 


viction that other countries had done more for the application of the arts to 
manufactures than this country !~--I do, not think so; I do not remember that 
subject was touched on at all; they only talked of themselves positively and not 
f latively. 

77. The Chairman.|—State the result of your observations at Worcester >— 
Worcester has a society, called “‘ The Literary and Scientific Institution,” where 
instruction in drawing is afforded to the members; and, as I was informed, 
certain persons connected with the porcelain works attended there. A very short 
time before I was at Worcester, Mr. Constable, the Royal Academician, was 
brought down by this institution for the purpose of lecturing on the Fine Arts; 
and on going over the works both of Messrs. Chamberlain and of Messrs. 
Flight and Barr, I conversed with several of the operatives who actually had 
attended those lectures. It had been intimated to me, that probably those men 
had done nothing but pass a pleasant evening, and been out of mischief by attend- 
ing that lecture ; I, however, asked some of the men themselves, “ Did you 
attend at Mr. Constable’s lectures, and do you think they were of any advantage to 
you >” the answer was, ‘‘ That they had attended the lectures with great profit to 
themselves, as tending to correct their taste and to improve their judgment ;" 
those were the words of one operative, and adopted by the rest; he appeared 
an extremely intelligent person. At Worcester they are extremely desirous to 
have a collection of casts; at present their principal instruction is derived from 
the senior operatives in the porcelain establishments, and such additional means 
as they can obtain from private drawing masters in the town. At Worcester also 
I learnt from the operatives, that they conceived themselves to have derived con- 
siderable advantage from the exhibition of pictures in the town, particularly one 
of the ancient masters, furnished from the private collections of gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood. 

78. Did you hear any remarks which lead you to infer that good designs 
are so dear as not to be within the range of the ordinary consumer ?—Yes, it 
was mentioned that it is not in the power of the manufacturer to produce new 
lesigns at a cheap rate. I will give the expression of one gentleman on that 
subject :—‘ In the present day every one is desirous of cheap things, which desire 
ends materially to discourage the art of may. in this country, as it is not in the 
power of the manufacturers to produce new designs at a cheap rate.” 

79. Do not you conceive from your experience, that if they could get a higher 
lass of art more cheaply than they can at present that that objection would be 
removed ?>—It would of -course, in a great degree, be removed. 

80. Dr. Bowring.|—-Was any other reason given for that?—Yes, the great 
risk of the china trade in particular, which is so great that cheapness is not to be 
btained; that is with reference more especially to those a which are done 
”y the pencil and not by print. If a plate is destroyed that has been painted 
laborately with shells and feathers, and so on, you then destroy the whole 
hing. 

81. The Chairman.|—Does it not follow as a necessary consequence that the 
088 consequent on this occasional risk would be diminished, if the works of art 
te more cheaply performed, the manufacturer was able to replace the design at 

‘¢ cheaper rate ?—That is obvious. 

82. Therefore is it not highly important, even in this higher branch of the 
hina trade, that the co-operation of art with the manufactures should be intro- _ 

uc oa cheaply as possible ?— Decidedly so, and more especially with — 
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Mr. 1. J. Howell, t© Worcester, raisin er abandpning te) PRP aa devoting themsel, 

pot as chiefly to pain ing. " f W. t Re < 
ie é ans have the artisans of Worcester of improving th 
2 eae sais if = senile this institution; have they galleries open?—No, Stnselves ig 
g4. Are there no public exhibitions of casts and other works of acknorledee 
eminence and art in Worcester ?>— None, except the casual exhibition to whi 
ken. 
I ia i grr want of such exhibition of casts and works of acknowled 
in ancient art felt ?—Yes ; particularly by the operatives. 

86. Dr. Bowring.|—Are you aware whether botany is a popular pursuit 
the operatives?—I do not know. ita Among 

$7. How do they learn to paint flowers on china ?— I rather think they ».: 
from nature. They were certainly painting feathers from nature, for I say 
and I believe they paint flowers too from nature. ; 

88. Do you find among the young operatives particularly a great desir. 
scientific and artistic instruction p—I should say among all the operatiy 
more especially among the young ones; but the desire on the part of the Olde 
hands is that the supply of talented paps should not be increased. 

89. Mr. Brotherton.}—Do you t ink that the operatives have sufficient 
tunities of acquiring instruction, admitting that these institutions were Tul 
which you have spoken?—I am not sufficiently skilled in the subject to ans wey 
that question. , 

go. The question has reference to the hours of labour ?—I have no officiy 
connexion with this manufacture, and cannot answer the question. 

g1. Dr. Bowring.}—Would time be found by the operatives, if means we» 

iven for these studies?—~I imagine so; because they actually do attend at thy 
Ritstary institution, and they found time to attend Mr. Constable’s lecture. 

92. Is there any botanical garden at Worcester ?—No. 

93. Mr. Hutt.|—Is there an impression the manufacture at Worcester js jp. 
proving ?>—Yes. y 

94. Dr. Bowring.|—Are you aware whether there is an increased demand fe 
that species of labour ?—No, but when I was there I saw a very beautiful servig 
making for the Pacha of Egypt, and therefore I suppose it is much sought after 

5. Mr. Pusey.]—Your answers have hitherto gone to the ornament of the objec 
of these manufactures after they have been modelled; are you aware of ay 
tendency to study the beauty of the shapes in which they are formed?—Th 
number of persons who are concerned in the modelling, if one may use the tem, 
is much smaller, and I do not believe they have above one in each establishment 

96. Do they appear to be aware of the importance of simplicity and el 
of shape, such as we see in the remains of Grecian art?—Yes, I should say they 
are. 

97. Are you aware whether they have any designs of the remains of Pompel 
for instance >—I am not. 

98. The Chairman.|—Is there an exhibition of any thing of the sort ?—No. 

99. Have they expressed any opinion as to the importance of observing 
seeing such specimens ?—Not the people themselves. 

ig Is the result of your observations that it would be beneficial ?—I should 
think so. 

101. Dr. Bowring.|—Y ou mentioned that lectures have been given by Mr. Coe- 
stable on painting, are you aware whether lectures have been given on rc 
branch of the arts?—This is but a young society, and that was the first ecture 
on the fine arts. 

102. The Chairman.|—Y ou visited also Birmingham, did you not 7—Yes. 

103. What was the result of your observations at Birmingham ; did you fis 
the same desire among the operatives to be instructed in art 2—Among Bt 
operatives certainly, more especially the modellers and dye-sinkers, and engraves 
to all of whom proficiency in art is of the very highest importance, an which 
‘they are most deeply sensible. At one of the large lamp and chandelier m= 
factories, I had a long conversation with a modeller. The Committee are ® ® 
that the design having been selected or drawn; the business of the modeller 


make in wax the design which has been given to him on paper, altering * 
reo 
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necessary, So as to make it look well, and answer well in substance ; for 
a beautiful drawing will make a heavy and ill-proportioned article when 
in substance. . Again, it frequently happens that the design cannot be subst? 
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hetance without alteration, from want of necessary support and solidity to the 
shane. which would result from a close adherence to the drawing. This man, to 
«hom | have referred, had been and was attending the drawing lessons of ‘te 
= iety of Arts (which exists In that town), and at leisure times was frequently in 
‘he habit of modelling for his own improvement. He considered that he ‘had 
irived beneht from his attendance at the Society of Arts; but said that much 
sore might be done if prizes were given for the best models and drawings; end 
be spoke of the great benefit which would result from a public institution of this 
Lind, more enlarged in its yiews, and fostered by Government: that now, to 
aceive any benefit, a pupil must annually pay a guinea subscription. This Com- 
wittee, | believe, have a return from that society, which was founded by Sir 
Robert Lawley, the late Lord Wenlock, who presented a collection of casts of 
approved specimens of antient sculpture to it. At the time of my visit to Bir- 
ingham, these casts were displaced to make way for an exhibition of pictures 
by modern artists. 

“04. Were these casts accessible to the public gratuitously ?>—No; that was 
their complaint. ' 

105. What do they pay for their admission ?—A guinea a year. 

106, Can nobody be admitted to see the casts given by Lord Wenlock without 
, guinea a year subscription ?—Not to draw from them I believe; one of the 
operatives told me, “ if Government will provide a public and free institution, 
| will undertake you shall have 500 pupils next week.” 

107. Dr. Bowring.|—Do you know whether there has been any other exhibition 
of other works of arts besides the statues, such as lamps representing antique 
forms !—I believe not. 

:o8. The Chairman.|\—I\s there any such public collection in Birmingham t— 
| believe not; and at the time 1 was there, a great part of Lord Wenlock’s col- 
lection I could not see, because they were stowed away in cupboards to make 
way for the exhibition of modern pictures. 

109. Had you a opportunity of ascertaining the opinion of persons capable 
of judging of the value of these exhibitions of modern pictures, as instructing the 
manufacturing population in art 2—Yes, and that its value was none at all. 

110. Was that from persons competent to five such opinion?—Yes, one 
extremely competent. He in fact mentioned, that on the establishment of the 
society, that he had agreed to subscribe to it, and to subscribe largely to it, 
conceiving that the funds were to be applied to the purchase of casts from the 
most celebrated statues of antiquit and chefs dauvre of modern artists, and 
providing masters who should give .# requisite hints and instructions in drawing 
from these, and offering prizes for the best works of the pupils of the society. 
He stated he was convinced a greater advantage would be derived from drawing 
over and over again from one statue of undoubted excellence, as the Apollo or 
the Venus, than from copying and studying any number of modern pictures, to 
the exhibition of which, in fact, this society seems now to be chiefly devoted. 

111. Is the exhibition of modern pictures accessible, except on payment of 
a sum beyond the reach of the greater portion of the population’?— he sum is, 
I believe, a shilling for the admission. . 

112. Dr. Bowring. ]—Generally speaking, did the opinion prevail that the exhibi- 
tion of these works of modern artists had not been beneficial in diffusing @ love 
for higher art ?—Decidedly 80, and that in fact it had no influence on the manu- 
facturers of the town. An intelligent workman engaged in chasing, strongly 
insisted on the advantage to be derived from the study of casts from sculpture, 
as being far more important than any drawings from modern pictures. He was 
very desirous that a School of Art should be established on @ liberal scale, where 
opportunity should be afforded to the young artists for drawing from the antique, 
under the direction of suitable masters, and that prizes shoul be offered for the 
most proficient. At the Society of Arts, the annual subscription of a guinea is 
necessary to entitle any one to draw or model from the casts, which, during the 
season of the exhibition of modern pictures, are removed into closets, &e. ; nor 
did it appear from his account the instruction given was much, or the attendance 
of pupils numerous. A subscriber of two guineas annually might recom- 
mend a stranger to study from the casts, so that a master thus subscribing may in 
this way give @ premium for good conduct or skill displayed by any one o his 
workpeople. Workmen more generally take lessons from drawing masters in the 
town, than avail themselves of the Society of Arts. 
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‘ou occasion to converse with those drawing-masters >_ 

; 1 ea with one of them, who I understood had the largest pote 

— more parti hear from him any opinions of the state of a: 
1 March 1836. 114. Did you near H ‘d he had turned hi , atts among 
labouring population >—Yes. e said ne Dad SORE ne eee Particular} te 
that ern of art which would tend to the improvement of the Manufacty, Y% 
the town, and had for a length of time had classes of young men who 
brought up with a view to these manufactures, chiefly for the die-sinkin it, 
engraving business : some few for the modelling department. He objected _ 
system carried on at the Society of Arts as too exclusive, and as too much the 
monopoly. He had even drawn up a paper containing amendments w iat 
wished to press on the committee of the Society of Arts. He had been ao be 
to use the collection of casts at the Society for his pupils to draw from - ni 
restrictions and regulations were such as to prevent him carrying his pupils Ut the 
and he had therefore obtained a collection of casts for himself. [fe ata 
admission to the society was not thrown sufficiently open, and even to the the 
admitted, the committee did not give sufficient encouragement by prizes, ko 

115. Did you ever see, or are you aware whether there exists at Birmi 
for the instruction of die-sinkers, any of the finer specimens of models « 
antique models, or those of Simon at the time of the commonwealth ?—] apprehen 
not any public exhibition. 

116. The Chairman.|—Would it not be very advisable such an instityy 
existed which embodied all these objects, statues, casts of vases, candelabra, 
urns and coins ?—I imagine there can be no doubt about it. 

. 1 7. A should not that be entirely open to the public, and gratuitously 7— 
ertainly, 

118. Mr. Hutt.|\—Do you know any thing of the manufactory of Japan work 
by Jennings and Company r—I have been over it. 

119. Are not the designs of a peculiar description?—Yes ; and th Were 
extremely anxious for any institution that the state might furnish that woylj 
aera art in Birmingham, with reference to their own particular many. 

acture, 

120, Have they any system in the manufactory itself for instructing the 
operatives ;—Yes ; and that is the chief instruction they get, aided by such private 
tuition from the professional masters in the town as they are able to spare m 
for. It is in fact a school of itself. They bring them up to it from the youngest 
age. 

121. Dr, Bowring.|—Is it your impression, that any art which is learnt there, i: 
rather learnt in the manufactories than in any existing school of art ?-—Decidedly, 

122, Lhe Chairman.}\—Can you give the Committee any account of the origin of 
the fancy trade in re a ?—I believe it may be traceable to some French 
artists introduced into England by the late Mr. Bolton, of Soho, when he commenced 
the great weer concern there: that he could not find in England designers 
and modellers for his purpose, and therefore resorted to France. 

123. On what authority do you make that statement?—On the best authority, 
both of master and workmen; and indeed it was mentioned to me, that no skilful 
artist in Birmingham in those departments existed, the history of whose pro: 
ficiency was not traceable up to those Frenchmen. The Committee are probably 
aware that Flaxman, the sculptor, and Mr. Wyon, of the Mint, and others distin 
guished in art, emanated from the school at Soho. It was mentioned to me, it 
illustration of the dependence of Birmingham, not on its own resources, but on 
external aid, that when designs of the highest order are required, resort is had to 
Mr. Bridgen, the designer, of London. ; 

s nt r pee FOE tee is there no supply of designs in Birmingham itself? 
: ere are professional designers ; what I have just stated refers to the occasiom 
when they require designs of a very high order. 
a an arena i you any information to give with reference @ 
g‘—As far as I observed as to glass-cutting, they seemed to have 


some original design from which all thei 
slight variations, 8 eir new patterns are formed by, introducing | 


126. a you proceed to Coventry ?—Yes, 
simile: mt ee proceeded to Coventry, did you find there a similar want, and 
Wola, ee Aa which you have stated to exist at Birmin ham 
eddiGoral Ss; and perhaps I should say with reference to the desire 
al means of instruction, that it existed in a more extended degree, M0 
" @8 
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ecially 80 far as relates to the conviction on the part of the masters of the 
eeesitY of ut. - 

128. State the result of your inquiry there, as to the state of arts as connected 
«ith manulacture p—It appeared to me the opening of the silk trade has compelled 
ne manufacturers of Coventry to pay more attention both to the design and the 
execution of their ribbons, and has consequently made them extremely sensible of 

advantage of superiority in design. They have recently established two 
ceieties there, in which drawing is taught to the operatives, and the . seem to 

» very great stress on the teaching of what is called Draft whe (mise cn 
nate), both at the Mechanics Institution and at the Society for Promoting: lial ious 

od Useful Knowledge there ; they are desirous of obtaining a competent fore 
~. instruct in draft drawing, and they had thought of obtaining a competent 
sstructor from Lyons, who, they imagined, they might get for 60 /. per annum 

,o9. Are there any French designers there ? —I believe not. About the time the 
echions appear, Or rather before they actually appear in the world, the manufac- 
‘wrers go up to London, and obtain patterns of the different prints which are on 
‘ue eve of being produced, and make ribbons to suit them. 

1:30. Dr. Bowring.|—Were you given to understand there was little original 

vention at Coventry?’—Yes, they have no designer there. I will explain how 

their designs are obtained ; they obtain them from professional designers, who 
-avel about the country, and who supply not oaly Coventry, but Manchester and 
ther places. : 

131. Lhe Chairman.|—What institutions are there in Coventry accessible 
to the population, which enable them to observe beautiful outlines of form or 

«binations of colours ?—I believe they have nothing; there are two institutions 
» which instruction in drawing is given. 
having such at Coventry than at either of the other places I have visited ; the 
wasters there seem more desirous for it, and this I apprehend to be in con- 
sequence of their being more pressed by France since the opening of the silk 
trade. 

133. Dr. Bowring.|—Did you find among the masters a disposition to recognize 
that the superior patterns of France had been beneficial to the manufactures of 
England ?—Certainly at Coventry, as the foreign competition has tended to make 
them improve themselves. 

134. Lhe Chairman.}—Are not the manufactures of Coventry that species of 
manufacture which would be particularly benefited by an opportunity of seeing 
éowers in their natural state?—I do not know that; they rely very much on 
fashion; the manufacturer is obliged to arrange the colour of his ribbon so as to 
meet the caprice of fashion, which it is said frequently mars the effect of the 
design, by giving to the leaf and the petals of the flower colours different from 
those assigned to it by nature. 

135. Dr. Bowring.|}—Do not you imagine if incongruities of that sort were 
avoided, it would be very desirable ?—My own opinion is it would, 

136. Are you aware such incongruities are avoided in the better specimens of 
manufacture ?-—No: but I am not sufficiently acquainted with this part of the 
subject to answer the question. 

137. The Chairman.\|— Had you an opportunity during your visit to Birmingham, 
Worcester, Coventry and other places to which you travelled, of ascertaining 
whether the manufacturers were di 


122, Is there no public exhibition ?—I believe not; they are more desirous of 


iscontented with the present state of the law 
respecting copyright?— Yes, very much so; that of course applies to the master 
manufacturers, and they are particularly anxious for some protection. 

138. Can you give any details of the nature or duration of the protection 
which they would require >—No. 

. 139. Or of the tribunal which they would wish to decide on such matters ?— 
No. 

140. Can you give any account of the existing mischief of which they complain ? 
—They all complain of the mischief resulting from want of protection as dis- 
couraging inventions or costly improvements of any sort. J 

141. Do they complain their original designs are — p—¥ es ; and more 
particularly in reference to those productions which can be multiplied by 
machinery, as it were, such as printing, OF things that can be multiplied by the 
mould. Not so much, therefore, with reference to the painting of a picture on 
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ot algo to Kidderminster, but there was a great reluctance to. 
agers “a8 lieve they resort entirely to London for their deg; \OBine y, 
information. € : h f Pers ghs, 
Js there a collection there of Persian and Turk 


ng’. 
sa ck ri ie that sort of manufacture. The Kiddermings 
1 do the Turkey carpets. From what I can discover, they are 


ake ; i Otay 
sepaniett on London for their patterns ; but they have nothing in the Shape 
| a 


traction in art there at all. : : 
epee ve Are the masters capable of sper designs themselves 
I apprehend they do not. Dale vali largest ouses there, . The om 
tleman said, “ We can read a little and we can write a little. We'can me 
and I beg to decline giving you any further information sta 


business, 
WyeiverSain pion they have the japan work, but they have no school of art: 


ar TT a teen ee 
-  Jovis, 3° die Marti, 1836. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Brotherton. Mr. Lewis. 
Dr. Bowring. Mr. Hope. 
Mr. Scholefield. Mr. Hutt. 


Mr. Strutt. 
MR. WILLIAM EWART, IN THE Cuair. 
Sse ° 
Mr. John Millward, called in; and Examined. 


144. Dr. Bowring.\—WHERE do you reside ?—Olney, Bucks. 

145. In what trade are you engaged ?—I ama lace manufacturer, combine 
with occasional pattern PreINg for improvements in my own business. 

146. Have you been engaged in pattern drawing for a great many years, and hay 
you paid particular attention to that subject ?—I have ; previously I was a patties 
drawer for the trade generally, and was early instructed in the art by my fathe 
who had spent a half century in lace dealing and pattern drawing. 

147. Where were you accustomed to look for the most perfect patterns ?—I hel 
many specimens of beautiful French lace sent me for imitation ; and after som 
practice in imitation, I ventured on altering, varying and redrawing some of te 

atterns. 
; 148. Did the introduction of French patterns lead to a general improvement 
the style of English patterns ?—It pleased the general taste so much, that I dai 
at last to have a style of my own formed on the French mode, and that. style hat 
prevailed, in the best laces, to the present time. 

149. Did the improvement in the style of the patterns lead to an increase of he 
trade >—There were other circumstances tending to that effect; there was awe 
with France at that time ; there was but little importation ; there was a great 
of apparent prosperity in the country, and difficult and costly laces were in demand; 
we made a great many at that time of from one to two guineas per yard. 9) | 

150. How was the lace trade affected by the bobbin-net manufacture of Notuar 
ham ?>—That prosperity, it was said, led to the improvement in the machinery 
making lace, and as the Nottingham manufacture is nothing but an imitation 
our lace, the closer the imitation the greater was the chance of selling their 
ductions, which was a cheap substitute for our costly laces. a {= 

151. And has the improvement of machinery led to a considerable diminute® 
of demand for hand-produced lace ?—After the peace there was @ most singi 
change ; Nottingham gained on us then seriously. he 

152. Give the Committee your opinion of the‘causes of the vicissitudes, of ® 
lace trade ?—The causes were these: at the time there was the greatest 0 ot 
we had the trade almost to ourselves, and when the demand was less, we had of 
only to compete with the importer of French goods, but the outery for 
articles made the Nottingham manufacture a more dangerous rival ; an 
ness of the machine lace does still find a market for it, where ours would be ) 
cluded by the price; and as an extensive and flourishing trade is sure to] ; 
greater exertions, the Nottingham manufacture goes on steadily improving, * 


ours is constantly deteriorating. . 


159: 
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153. Do you think the piracy of patterns has been one of the causes of the 
gufferings of the lace trade !—Certainly ; in that point the Nottingham manu- 
facturers have a singular advantage, for in the case of machinery, if a person 
chould succeed in an attempt at improvement, he takes out a yatent, and is remu- 
nerated ; but in our case the patent laws are totally snaviilable. 

154. Why >—Any variation in the structure of a machine is palpable and de- 
Gnite, and the effects on the article are correspondent; but our improvements are 
srincipally confined to elegance and originality of design, and in addition to the 
dificulty of defining a pattern, the cost alone of the remedy would make the law 
inapplicable. 

155 And would the delay of the law be an additional cause of its incon- 
eenience and inapplicability -—I do not know that there would be any remedy 
t all. 

- 156. Would the mischief be done before the law could repair the evil ?—Yes; 
and it is said you could not maintain an action against a man for pirating or 
stealing a pattern. 

157. Is it understood in the trade, the copyright of patterns is not recognized 
by law 2—T hat is the opinion of the trade. ; 

“158. Describe to the Committee how the lace trade is at present carried on in 
the district with which you are particularly acquainted !—The peculiar difficulty 
in conducting the lace trade, appears to be in the circumstance of the work not 
being done on the premises of the manufacturer, but at the homes of the families 
employed. The manufacturer appoints a day when his “‘ workers,” as they are 
called, meet him at an inn, and he buys the lace, and perhaps gives them new 
patterns and parchments to work on, and sees no more of them until the next 
journey, which may be a month or six weeks afterwards. 

:sq. Then does the purchaser of lace generally provide the patterns which are 
to be worked by the labourer >—Always. | 

,60. And does it never occur, that a labouring lace manufacturer invents a 
pattern > —Never. 

161. Do you attribute that to the state of instruction among them ?—I do not 
think they are at all capable of producing patterns, or likely to be so, they are so 
completely ignorant of every thing like invention, I never knew them invent one 
in my life. 

162. Is that population instructed in other matters, can they generally write 
and read?—They do learn to read. I think not many of them capable of 
writing. 

163. In what way is the copyright of patterns generally invaded ?—There are 
a number of persons of both sexes going about the country, from house to house, 
collecting any thing they can buy, and they are searching for every new pattern 
they can lay their hands on, which they will buy if they ean, Any thing which 
they deem unsaleable, they leave for the regular manufacturer. ' 

164. Do they buy patterns as well as the lace ;—They buy the lace, which 
serves them for a pattern. 

165. Can you mention any instance of piracy which has been seriously pre- 
judicial to yourself?—There was one case about July last. I bought four or five 
prany of a young man. The parchments were pricked and drawn very nicely. 

gave them out at Stony Stratford, and, with the exception of one piece of lace 
off one of the parchments, I lost the whole of the patterns, parchments and lace- 
makers. There was another case somewhat to the point. The other day, at Easton 

Mandit, in Northamptonshire, a woman brought me a bit of lace—I did not know 
but that she had been all the time working fur me—I took it. She wanted « new 
way Some person reminded me that she had not been there for atwelvemonth 
»efore, and that when she wanted a new pattern, she came to me again, to get one to 
hawk about, and sell where she pleased. There was another case which oceurred 
last Friday at Bromham, near Bedford. A woman brought a = of blonde to 
me, which was not mine, and I declined buying it. As an inducement, she told 
me it was a new pattern: that there had only been one bit of it sold. I did not 


purchase it. These people, in fact, make a trade of selling new patterns = 
are given out to them. : 

166. Do they constantly betray the confidence placed in them t—-Not every 
one ; there are certain persons working for me I could trust with any pattern;, but 


probably only one in 40, not more. 
167. Is not that an evil that must necessarily attach to a manufacture that is 
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d when the labourer is not immediately under the 
awit ial attributable in great part to that; if conducted. trol 
the mein should take care they should not carry the lace away of ds 0 
Re aaah then have other means of copying and carrying the patterns ae bet | 
iy 68. Is there no instance of lace manufacturers being congregated jn > 
building and completely under the control of the manufacturer ?—Not one. 80mm 

169. How has this system of piracy prevented improvement in the lace trad.) 
The persons that go about in that way have no patterns of their own. \. 
make their livelihood by purchasing those that have been given by other », they 
and taking them to some manufacturer or dealer, and selling them weekly 
bably, or daily ; the manufacturer or lace merchant would not do it himse Pro. 
will purchase the new patterns of these travelling people ;—they have some 
20 or 30 or 40 go in a day, with a little box in which they have collected 14, 
“9 10. Is the value of a skilful pattern considerable, if it could be Protected >_ 
It is not more than one pattern in ten which shall suit the general taste, anq 
one pattern is generally the one that becomes common, and then the manuf, 
has the other nine for himself, which are unsaleable; and that which js gq) 
and produces any profit, is used for the purpose of manufacturers generally, 

171. Have you ever thought of any plan for remedying the inconvenience of 
which you complain?—There was a petition sent to Her Majesty about five 
ago, in which the petitioners stated that, if Her Majesty would patronize 4, 
lace trade, we should all do well again; and in contradiction to that, I wrote fy. 
long letters in our county paper exposing this piratical system, and Proposing jy 
the trade an Act for the protection of patterns. That was at a time when the 
public mind seemed somewhat disturbed, and I gave it up for a while, My 
was this, that there should be a Register Office at Somerset House, where ey 
pattern should be drawn on a stamp ; there should be a pattern worked in Jac. 
sealed on, to correspond with it ; and that any person working that pattern withiy 
a certain time should be fined; any lace-man who should give it out, should 
a heavier fine; and if any pattern maker should sell the same pattern to ty 
manufacturers, that he should be fined. 

172. To what tribunal would you have given the application of the law, anj 
the enforcing the penalty?—I had no idea at the time, nor did I mention any 
thing about such a tribunal as I have heard of since. I thought of recovery by 
conviction before two magistrates. ; 

173. Would the magistrates be proper judges of such a case. Could they 
decide on what was an invention and what was not ?>—There is a difficulty about 
that which I have not obviated. But that was my project in few words. 


purely domestic, 


“J 
Nth | 


174. How would you get over that difficulty, as to the fact of originality — 
invention, which must be decided by a tribunal?—I would have that tribuml — 


constituted of manufacturers and pattern drawers; they would be the proper 
persons to judge of the originality. . 
175. Would not there be a great difficulty, from the extension of the lace traie 


| 


over a very large and very distant district, in establishing the right to a patent? — 


—If I knew at Olney that they were working one of my patterns at Wycombe; 
if I thought it worth while and was a serious affair, I should ascertain the fact 
and refer to the nearest tribunal. Such things would often be done, when they 
would not reach the ear of the owners of the pattern; but I think it would e 
vent a vast deal of that flagrant injustice—that open defiance of any thing 
common honesty—in many cases. ; 

176: If you were to pursue the sellers of lace, would not that create an indie 

position on their part to increase their trade, and would it not be an impediment 
to trade generally >—TI do not think it would. 
__ 177. If a man who should sell ignorantly and unknowingly a pirated patlem™ 
if such a seller was visited with a fine, would not that disincline him top the 
voce and would not that diminish the demand for lace ?—That would a 
affect it. 

178. For how long shouid you require protection >—Our process is so slow 
we should require two or three years at least; for a pattern does not get fully 
work in less time than a twelvemonth with.us. The second or third year 1s 
quently the best year for the pattern that does sell, even if it is pirated. 

_ 179. Were not some measures taken a few years ago to obtain from France the 
introduction of patterns into this country?—There was a hand-bill sent a 


—— 
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house OD the importation of foreign patterns, headed, “‘ Encouragement to Ma- 
vyfacturers.— By special authority of the Royal Treasurer of his Majesty King 
George the Third, dated Whitehall, February 16th, 1819, H. Maihai & Son 
«ere authorized to import, duty free, Patterns and Models of every descrip- 
ion of foreign productions that may, be necessary for the improvement of the 
pritish manufactures, ie 

.So. Are you aware whether this importation of foreign patterns had any in- 
fyence OD the lace trade -—We hav e had French drawings before that time, but 
we purchase none of Mather & Son, | 

,81. What is the state of the art of drawing in the lace trade at present as 
con pared with the 


“ee ly « 


despicable —contemptible. The drawing is vulgar, and scarce 
of drawing, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 

182. Have you had any occasion lately to compare the lace of France and 
‘elgium with the lace produced in this country, with particular reference to the 
beauty of the patterns 7—The importation from France latterly has been in blondes 
chiefly, and some of their patterns are very beautiful, but a great number of 
them are mean—worthless, and do them no credit for drawing. I was in a first 
vate warehouse yesterday, they had a number of French blondes, and I obtained 
a pettern or two to show the Committee, which I think they will admit to be nearly 
as bad as can be. 

[The Witness produced some patterns. } 


183. On the whole, are the patterns that come from France still superior to the 
English 7—On the whole, they have the true style of blonde drawing, they can 
draw blonde better than the English generally. 

184. To what do you attribute the superiority of the French in this respect? — 
{ have never been in France, but have seen the importation for many years past, 
and 1 have always been told that they have a protection such as I have ished for 
here, and that it is that protection which stimulates them to greater exertions. 
| might add that the manufacture of lace was originally French, 

185. Do these French blondes pay duty ?—There was a heavy duty imposed, 
nearly thirty years ago, on all laces of foreign manufacture ; but since that time, 
» general measure has superseded the particular one. 

186. Are you aware there is still a heavy duty on the importation of blonde ? 
—No, I cannot make out what they do pay. 

187. Are you aware there is a large introduction of smuggled blonde into this 
country ?—I do not know how they are introduced, but the smuggling is always 
denied. In the Act for the Encouragement of our Trade, which I referred to 
just now, there was a peculiar method of stamping adopted, which I suggested, 
the having the stamp on one side of the lace, and the seal on the other, to prevent 
the transfer of the stamps from one piece to another; and that regulation has 
been done away with. 

i88. Are you aware, although the importation of bobbin-net is prohibited in 
France, that there is a very large introduction of it into that country ?—I did not 
know that it was prohibited. 

189. But do you still think that the superior patterns of the French lace 
manufacture might, if you could obtain protection for the patterns of English lace, 
improve the trade generally ? I think we could equal them in our drawings after 
atime. It would require some time to come up with them. 

190. Would not instruction in the art of design create a superior race of 


pattern inventors ?— I think it would. J should like for some youths to be 


instructed in drawing; first, simply in the art of drawing suitable for that 
purpose—that is, botanical drawing, kc. Then they should be apprenticed to the 
trade for pattern-drawing, because they draw on ruled paper, somewhat in the 
same way that has been mentioned about the silk manufacture. 
gt. is there, at this moment, any supply of artists capable of producing 
beautiful patterns for the lace trade ?—There are only two or three persons who 
draw lace patterns, and they do very little. The reason assigned is, that itis of 
ho service, because if one person buys the pattern, another person has the lace. 
192. Has not the general improvement of the public taste in other manufactures 
led to some improvement in the public taste in lace patterns !—There is generall 
a want of taste in the public respecting our laces, otherwise it would be impossible 
to sell such great quantities of inferior drawings; and when the drawing 1s 
itively . ible. 
oe aby y contemptible 193. Can 
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form any idea of the extent of the lace Manufacture 


in comparison with its state twenty years ago °—There “ the 


establian . 


193. Can you 


resent moment, 
great difference as to extent. There has been one or two manufactories 


3 : ing i ilk trade ; and at Bedford, one in th 
t Kettering, something in the silk ; : e fan 
veh , and che straw plat has spread a little wider about Dunstable, rl 
other parts in Bedfordshire ; but, with the exception of those places, the whol 
female population of Northamptonshire, Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire... 
part of Huntingdonshire and part of Oxfordshire, are employed in Jace Pie 

194. Can you give the Committee any idea of the number of persons engs, 
in lace making ?7—It was stated, in the petition to Her Majesty, there we 
150,000. steele atee 

195. Does that mean in all England?—No, the lace trade in our part of the 
country. That estimate was not mine, but the petitioners, in that case, 

196. Is that far from the truth ?>—That is rather overstated, I think, 


197. And for the supply of patterns for these , 50,000, there are Only tue 
artists employed at this moment, to your knowledge ’—No more than two that | 
know of. Ido sometimes draw a pattern for my own use, and so does another 
person or two, . h : 

i198. How would you define a pattern, in order that you should give Protectiog 
or the right to a pattern ?— I should take the common sense of the trade upon it. 
what the trade generally understood by it—the manufacturers and lace-makery 
together. It has nothing to do with the material, the colour, the ground, nor with 
the filling up; but the outline of the principal flower is with us deemed the 
pattern. If there is a sprig or a leaf added or taken away, they always say it jg 
the same pattern, only there is a leaf added to it, &c.—the same pattern in point 
that was in mechlin; the same worked in silk that was in cotton. So that 
neither the ground, the material, nor the filling up has any thing to do with it, 


199. Is there so general an understanding in the lace trade as to what has 
right to be considered as a new pattern as would, in your opinion, enable a tribunal 
to decide, without much difficulty, on the claim of priority >— Yes ; they would soo, 
decide that; manufacturers and pattern drawers would soon decide that question, 

200. Supposing that local tribunals could be established for the purpose of pro. 
tecting copyright, how many would be necessary in the lace districts, and what ar 
the towns where you would establish them?—I should propose Aylesbury, Buck. 
ingham, Newport Pagnel, Northampton and Bedford. 

201. Do you think in all these places competent persons might be easily found 
who would be able to decide on the infraction of a copyright of a pattern?—| 
think in such cases a pattern drawer should attend at the Sessions, or wherever it 
might be discussed, because he could decide with greater accuracy than either 
manufacturer or lace maker, and there are not pattern makers living either a 
Aylesbury, at Buckingham or Newport Pagnel. 


202. Supposing there was a provision for instruction in art, do you imagine that 
there would be a disposition in the Jace manufacturers to avail themselves of it!— 
The persons at present engaged in lace manufacturing, or rather in lace dealing, 
are quite another class from what they were 20 years since. On account of the 
piracy, many persons have left the trade altogether in disgust, and it has bees 
taken up by shopkeepers and travellers, and other persons, who know very little 
about it. Instead of manufacturing, it is generally lace dealing, and those per 
sons, I have no doubt, would raise a clamour against any thing like instruction, 
improvement and restriction. Such means of instruction, combined with securily, 
(that is, protection) would probably induce another class of persons to take up the 
trade ; I mean persons who would do what they could to improve instead of de- 
grading it, 

_ 203. But is it your opinion the trade would be improved if better patterns were 
invented, and if those better patterns could obtain the protection of the laws— 
Yes, that is my opinion ; and at the same time it should be borne in mind, that 
lace is worthless, and has no meaning, only as it hasa figure or design, or@ 

in it. A shawl or ribbon is of service in dress; but the whole value of the 
depends on the pattern, and that pattern is in the trade valueless, because, 
purchased with money, it is not deemed property. 


ON ARTS AND PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 


Mr. Henry Sass, called in; and Examined. 
s04. The C ‘hairman.|—W HERE do you reside ?—6, Charlotte-street, Blooms- 


buly- e 

" gos. Has sh song aces Naar gona gic to the application of the art of 
«n to manula > § ade r—I have had experi : 

— to the higher departments of art. nie ere eee 
,06. Have you taught such application of the art of design?—Yes, for years. 
vo. Have you had an extensive establishment ?—Yes. 

208. What do you consider the basis or principle of the art of design?—The 
tof design, in its most simple and specific meaning, is delineation off objecta. 

»o9. How do you conceive itis to be practically taught >—Through the medium, 
ad must be founded in geometry, optics and perspective. 

sro. Why do you particularly refer to perspective ?—Because it is the art of 

-eing with your own eyes; the art of perspective supplies us with the infallible 
ode of ascertaining and representing the rue appearance of objects, provided 
the points of sight and distance are judiciously chosen, according to the nature of 
the subject and scene. Its principles can never be too scrupulously observed ; to 
jeviate in any case is to violate natural propriety, and sacrifice ‘to a fallacious 
oretext of taste the certainty of truth and science. 
‘911. Do you hold it very essential in even the lower branches of art ; for in- 
vance, in what is called the decorative part, as applied to the embellishment of 
-ooms ?—Certainly; it is impossible you can give any graceful pattern or draw 
«ell without the knowledge of perspective. 

12. As to the ornamental part of the interior decorations of rooms, is not the 
necessity of perspective exemplified very much in the remains that we have at 
Pompeii ?—Yes, in the arrangement of their decorations of their walls ; the per- 
spective makes the eye so correct, that a person who understands it brings to 
. rfection every thing, whether ornamental or otherwise, to a degree of a perfect 
me. 

213. Do you think the attention paid to that which you consider the theory or 
principle of art has been sufficient in this country !—Certainly not. 


214. What evidence would you adduce of deficiency of instruction in that 
respect ?-—I think that it is not properly taught. Drawing is taught without 
sny reference to principle, and I have had experience of that; I can illustrate in 
certain instances the necessity of knowing the principle of perspective in trade, for 

pholsterers, for bookbinding, &c., and 1 will illustrate that: I wanted some cases 
made to contain my sketches, which I call my Hours of Idleness, and I wanted 
them in the shape of a large book, inscribed as “ Sketches.”” 1 went to a book- 
binder; I said, ‘* 1 want a case made very peculiarly, so that language cannot 
explain it to you: do you understand drawing?” This was spoken to the fore~ 
man of Messrs. Layton, in Coldbath-fields ; he said, “ Yes." “ Then I have no 
more to say.” I then took a sheet of paper, and drew the geometrical figures ; 
then I drew the perspective views of this book or box, open and shut, and was 
perfectly satisfied, and no further conversation took place ; and when Mr. Layton 
called on me to get paid, I said I am delighted with the result, and you must be a 
fortunate man to have so talented a foreman, and who so well understands drawing, 
«hich is a language of itself, for | only made drawings for that which was @ very 
dificult thing, and I could not explain by language, and he has finished it in a 
manner beyond my expectation. 

215. Do you think such attainments are uncommon ?—I think so; but they 
accelerate trade and commerce uncommonly. 

216. Dr. Bowring.|—Did you hear any thing of the education of that foreman ? 
No, I did not, and I have not bad time to oe ved: I have had pupils, from the 
artisan to the noble, all desirous of learning the art of design in its most simple 
and specific meaning, to be able to delineate what they see. Upholsterers have 
sent their sons to me, to be educated in perspective, in order to give designs for 
furniture, bedsteads, drawers, and so successful has been the application, that a 
succession of them have come purposely to learn that. 

217. Do you think the productions of the upholsterer are very much im- 
proved ? —Unquestionably ; persons are becoming so enl htened, and feel the 
wecessity of learning the art of design as a language oF itself, by which yos 
really can convey your ideas without speech, that it is getting very general to in- 
struct them in the elements of drawing, 45 distinct from the common mode of 
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teaching, by putting thin 


ee Have you seen the same improvement in any other department Of trad, 


- r china trade, I have a remarkable anecdote to relate. [ was ; 
eat the talented artists of the day, at the Roy < Academy » and | hed UCaled 
them a fellow student named Baxter; he not ae ae ing in the higher de me 
of art, went down to Worcester, and he painted exquisitely on china, I mens 

this to show there are artists, if they are cultivated in this country, who a. 


to any who are educated in any civilized country. Mr. Baxter, on idan a 
not being very well off, was advised to apply toa great patron of art at that dy 
he was introduced to him, and submitted to him that there was a oh decreas’ 
business in designing. That gentleman's answer was, “Why, I haveall - 4 
beautifully painted from France, and I do not find any equal to the French, 
will show you that nothing can be more beautiful than what the French do ree 
he brought from his cases some of these vases. | Baxter was delighted to See the 
and he said, “ They are my doing; but they have got the French mark on 
because they could not sell them in this country without their undergoing sh. 
transformation as it were.” 

219. Are you aware of the fact that in France a great inany students of 
higher emacs of art employ their leisure hours in painting porcelain? 

I know that they do. 

220. And that it isa great resource to them ?—Surely. 

221. The Chairman.|\—Would not an artist like Mr. Baxter have received 
high remuneration for his works?—I am fearful he did not. > 

222. Is ita common instance that men of his merit are employed as manyfy. 
turing artists >—I do not know that. 

223. Then, do you think the theory of art, founded on perspective, geometry 
and optics, ought to be the basis of instruction to the artisan as well as ig the 
superior artist ?>—Certainly. 

224. Do you think it also essential generally in education ?—It should be ; » 
is the art of seeing with their own eyes, and from the prince to the peasant al 
ought to have a knowledge. 

225. Do you think it useful to them as an object of enjoyment, and useful » 
the industry of the country as a means of encouraging the exercise of it? 
Unquestionably, as I have said, it is a means to an end of giving a defined idm 
which language cannot give. 

226. Have you any particular illustrations to give of the value of such edu 
tion in principles of art?-——I have often from experience known that those wy 
have come under my tuition, who were most alive to that foundation, were the mot 
successful in the pursuit, let it be in the highest department of art in manule 
tures or trade; geometry teaches us form, and gives us certain geometrical figues 
by which we are facilitated in the delineation and getting the proportion # 
things. Optics we refer to nature. Optics teach how objects or the points # 
objects transfer their rays through the pupil of the eye, and fix themselves on te 
retina, by which we learn a more simple mode of delineation than any thing tht 
we can invent ourselves; we take our principle from nature ; if we in delineative 
get the points and their distances and their bearings with each other, and then fl 
up with straight lines, we have the general form, and afterwards we can enter 
the detail; but it is proportion that gives beauty. 

227. Do you think the value of instruction in this basis or principle of the 
theory of art can be illustrated in the situation of persons whom you woul 
are not connected by their position in life with art ?—I would engage to teach asf 
person possessing intelligence the simple principle of design. I attended the Cour 
Common Pleas one day when they were trying an action which was brought by 
individual against another for the bad packing of goods on board a ship ; and t 
witness had puzzled the jury and the judge for two hours, endeavouring to ® 
that they were badly packed: the counsel for the defendant said, “ Well, I dows 
know whether I have forgotten my drawing, but I think I can describe by as! 
diagram the manner in which these things were packed.” He did so; #t td 
handed to the witness ; the witness acknowledged that that was right which he 
been endeavouring to prove was wrong; it was handed up to the jury, and the 
was decided in favour of the defendant. amettl 

228. Have you any particular instance to give of the value of this fund 


OBtel i, : - 
Reet in manufacture and trade ?—I know that its application is good, but 
re, ; | 


gs before them, without giving them any theory : 
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29. Do you think instruction may not proceed also from other sources, not 

‘» from inculeating the theory and principle of design into the mind of the r- 
os to whom they are to be taught, but also by giving every facility to ac 
-adividual to see that which is of acknowledged beauty ?—Surely, if they ho 
ooly their own perceptive powers alive and physically well endowed to receive the 
: »pression. : 
ps Are not the perceptive powers awakened, by the opportunity of seein 
hose things which should be seen by persons among whom art is to be encouraged 

Undoubtedly ; if museums and galleries were thrown open to the public the 
advance of intellectual improvement would be great, and France and Italy give 
"very good example of that; because there every place where there is any art is 
thrown open to the public. My opinion is, that every town should have its 
gseum, but at the same time something systematic should be encouraged in 
reaching persons how to see with their own eyes, and then to have a collection of 
those archetypes of art which have passed through the approbation of ages—the 
Greek statues as a foundation of re and elegant taste. 

931. Would you have these exhibitions open ?—Yes; open to the public at all 
umes. 

232. Dr. Bowring.|—Gratuitously open?—Yes, gratuitously open, and the 
«hole body of people admitted ; there is an old Latin quotation— 


“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Ewollit mores, nec sinit esse feros:” 
Ovid, Ep. 9, L. 2, De Ponto, ver. 47. 
which has been translated, 
“ These polish’d arts which humanize mankind, 
Soften the manners and refine the mind.” 
In the grand days of Athens, when presided over by Pericles, Phidias, and 
» host of talented men, the works of art were exhibited to the public view before 
they were put up in their places. 

233. Do not you think not only truth as it is delineated in perspective in 
seometry and optics, but also anatomical truth desirable ?— Unquestionably ; the 
end of the Almighty appears to be the perfect beauty of the human figure. You 
will find all the expression on the surface of the antique figures, and the mechanism 
of the body is entirely hid under a clothing of beauty ; the beauty of the surface 
seems to be the ultimate aim, after all the usefulness of the Creator, in the forma- 
tion of man. 

234. Do you consider this particularly manifest in the remains of yee bo 
Yes, entirely so; because we learn the anatomy of the human body perfectly 
from the surface of the Greek statues ; and although the study of anatomy at the 
present time is necessarily from dissection and from the study of the skeleton, yet 
[ have found, if persons become too skilful in anatomy before they know the 
beautiful surface of the figure, that they are apt to express that knowledge to the 
destruction of beauty, and therefore I hold it to be good that they should study 
the anatomy on the surface, as they thereby become acquainted with the fine 
exterior of the form. 

235. Mr. Hope. |—Does not beauty arise, in the first instance, from the perfect 
adaptability of the parts for the purposes required ?—Unquestionably. 

236. May not a different species of beauty exist in different developments of 
anatomical proportions ?—There is but one generic form of man, as we are well 
aware, and the antique gives us in a great measure that generic form. 

237. Do you reckon the anatomical proportions of the Belvedere Apollo and 
Farnese Hercules the same ?—Certainly not; there are different hinds of beauty 
and different characters, and that is where the Greeks are so eminent; if you 
refer to some of the Etruscan compositions, you will find in many the Apollo and 
Hercules are of the same form. But then the after thought was, if Hercules is 
such a man, let us make a form indicative of his strength ; if Apollo was a god, 
let us elevate this so as to give the most beautiful form, power being in the mind. 

238. Does not that show with a perfect knowledge of anatomy, that that know~ 
ledge was subservient tothe expression that they were desirous of producing ?— 
Undoubtedly. .? 

239. The Chairman.) —What do you consider the elementary principles of 
the schools of Greece? —I think this is a most essential thing to attention 
of the Committee to: that the schools of Greece recognized all one clementa} 

0.28, C4 principle ; 
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iF nd fidelity of eye and obedience of 
principle ; ~— w prapestits reopuriiens pie: that it is in rs Pe Men De 
cision ; Peeaptible to vulgar eyes which constitutes grace, and esta}: atl 
less Aatty of one artist over another, that the knowledge of the deo & 
things or taste presupposes a perfect knowledge of the things themseler® f 
colour, grace and taste are ornaments, not substitutes of form, ex 04 
character, and when they usurp that title degenerate into splendid faults, ey 

240. Do you think that the perfection of the artists of antiquity de 
their being free from what you have called trammels and fetters of art; 
tainly they had nature all before them. We, in the modern times, arp ching 
to refer to dissection to become well acquainted with anatomy; they had iy 
living figure naked always before them, therefore they could select 
number of forms, and produce that fine form that exists in their Statues, Th 
study of the human figure anatomically true, as well as in its perfect 
exhibited in the antique forms the groundwork of excellence in taste, bean, 
grace, with the little, more or less, which gives beauty to expression ang gman 
to action, because expression may be vulgar and action may be rude, 

241. Do you wish to make any particular reference to the Elgin marbles» 
should say that such is the beauty of them that they are not seen to aq 
in the building that Government has ordered to be constructed for them, 
and shadow is a most essential thing. We have but one light in the world, and 
if you have two lights you destroy the effect. The first thing to be though ¢ 
in representation is form, then substance; and on a plain surface you dray 
outline the moment you put in the shade, and that single breadth of light ag 
breadth of shade stands out as a substance; then you have only to embeliy 
by colour, and the thing is finished ; it only depends. on those three things, |p 
speaking of light and shade, much should be-done so as to have a central jj 
to light any thing that is valuable. I may allude here to the most perfect j 
I ever saw, the Pantheon at Rome. It is recorded that the ladies, when 
wished to see their lovers, walk round the Pantheon ; there the light is ip » 
angle of 45*, and every person and every thing looks more beautiful in an ang 
of 45° than in any other light; it is just the medium between the two, oe 
and gu. 
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MR. WILLIAM EWART, 1n rue Cnuair. 


Mr. Robert 7. Stothard, called in ; and Examined. 


242. The Chairman.|—1 sexizve you are a draftsman and an artist, son of B 
Jate Mr. Stothard, the celebrated artist >—I am. d 

243. Have you called your attention to the connexion of art with manufactur 
—I have. 

244. Have you been induced to consider the best means of giving opera 
an acquaintance with art >—I have. 

245. What has been the result of your’observations ?—I am led to believe tht 
there is an omission in the application of art to the minds generally of perso 
all classes, from the prince to the mechanic; and 1 believe that, to have 
effect in eleee apy in the formation of mind, it must be rendered early 
cable and simple to his understanding. I am led to come to this conclusio, d 
the circumstance of drawing-masters undertaking to instruct, more as a meas 
their own support, than spreading it as a general chastener to the co abs 
large. Ina manufactory which I attended some years back with my father, . 
he was engaged upon the shield of Wellington, in superintending the ‘ 
Camberwell, many parts of that shield that the men had been at work upon 
very high salary, were obliged ‘to be sacrificed, and fresh silver soldered % 
the work to be done over again. This is one instance of the art not se 
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oetl¥ applied to the mechanic. 
‘sind, it must be applied early, otherwise it will never act upon the mind, so as to 
sive it any effect, but as an accomplishment alone. 

> 946. Dr. Bowring.|—I understand your statement to amount to this, thet when 
dhe artist has furnished a superior design, there is a difficulty in finding a workman 
id reproduce it in the material on which he is employed ?—Exactly so. Mr. Pitt 
«as one of the men employed ‘upon it ; and there was another, whose name Ido 
not at present remember, but I know that they had a guinea a day; and in 
extenuation of the fault which he had committed, so as to cause my father to say 
dhe work must be cut off, and new silver soldered on, for the purpose of repro- 
ducing the effect to his satisfaction, the observation was made, “ We do nothing 
in this country better than tea-pots.” 

247. The Chairman.\—Then you consider early instruction is highly desirable 
io make the mechanic, whose trade is connected with design, an artist?-—Cer- 
tainly. 

248. What other suggestion would you make to attain this end?—I think that 
exhibitions ought to be thrown open gratuitously, and that an institution be 
formed for the express purpose of occupying the idle hour of the mechanic, 
rather than allowing him to spend his time, as he does at the present time, in the 
pot-house. 

249. Have you ever turned your attention to the particular system of insti- 
rytion >—I have. 

250. What have been your views, if you have?— I have merely attended to 
what is in existence and what is not. There is the Royal Academy for the 
‘nstruction of those who adopt it as a profession, and whose funds go to support 
the widow and orphans of the deceased artist. There is the British Institution, 
chat is for the sale of works by modern artists. There is the society called the 
Society of British Artists, which is a similar institution; but who do not afford 
any aid in forming the mind of the population by instruction. There is the Society 
§ Arts also for the art, as it is connected with manufactures ; but the medals dis- 
tributed there cause those persons to devote themselves for the future to the 
profession, instead of keeping to those subjects which attracted the attention of 
the committee respecting the arts as connected with it; but there is no institation 
where simply the mechanic is instructed in art in the kingdom, 

251. Are there no provincial institutions in the kingdom that you are acquainted 
with ?—Nothing but the Mechanics Institution, and public exhibitions once or 
twice in the year, but who do not give any education in the art. 

252. What public exhibitions do you refer to in the provincial towns ?—Such 
as the Athenaeum at Worcester; where pictures of living artists similar to those 
exhibited at Somerset House, and sometimes the same pictures, are there ex- 
hibited. 

253. What effect do you consider such exhibitions to produce on the mind of 
the population within that district where they are exhibited !—I do not believe 
that it has any effect upon the mechanic bepelicarp : 

254. Dr. Bowring.|—Have they tended generally to improve the public taste f 
—I should rather feel inclined to believe not. 

255. The Chairman.|—Have you had means of judging whether our manufac- 
tures are equal or inferior or superior to foreign manufactures in point of art ?-— 
Yes, I have. , 

256. What is the conclusion you have come to on that subject ?—That there is 
not sufficient taste displayed in comparison with the foreigner in our common arti- 
cles. and their excuse is, instead of having corners ornamental to the article, they 
generally say they cannot afford it in consequence of the cheapness of the article. 

257. Have you had practical information on this subject from manufacturers 
themselves ?—I have. ; 

258. I understand you to say they state the art 1s too dear to make it an 
element of their manulacture?—Yes; I, a short time back, was at Kidderminster, 
there was a person there who stands very high as a manufacturer ; } had some 
conversation. with him upon the subject, and he said it would be desirable to 
have designs cheaper, that he was obliged to give 5/. fora design for a pattern 
for a carpet. : ait 

259. Dr. Bowring.|] —Are you aware what kind of artists furnish those designs : 

Fancy draftsmen. ‘There are several in London, and I believe they are sup- 


rted by that. : 
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260. Do the same oer = furnish designs in works of Carpetry ag thon 
Pon 2— Frequently. 
= on 0b rua Do crf consider good designs too dear Ve 

5 You must pay a high price to have a really good design ' yas ; 

963. Dr. Bowring.\—Are you aware whether the ress of artists go ‘4 
‘1 London is considerable ?—I believe there are but few. 

264. Do you know such as exist have been formed by the Royal Academy 
by existing institutions >—In some instances, certainly. There was a > OF 
the name of Baxter, who was a student at the Royal Academy for man yea 
whose works are known from the antique; he could not support himself as ny, 
wished, and therefore accepted an offer which was made him from a Manufacty 
at Worcester, and submitted to that ever after until he died. He became a drafy. 
man to the establishment, and he has drawn the finest things there, | 

265. The Chairman.\—Can you tell us whether the circumstance of Daxter 
having introduced a better taste from the antique into the works in which he Way 
employed had the effect of giving a better character to, and extending the Sale of 
those works ;—Certainly. } . 

266. Dr. Bowring.|—In a great manufacturing country like this, to wh 
attribute the small supply of artists who are occupied in such works as 
turers are interested in?—To the indiscriminate patronage of persons who hare 
not talent to reach above mediocrity, depending on that patronage which €NCOUTagEs 
them to take a higher standing in the profession than they are entitled to, byt who 
I think, if the education was improved in all classes, the patronage would no} er. 
tend so promiscuously to those who were deficient in possessing that ability, ands 
division would be made between the artist who had ability above mediocrity, and 
the artist who never reached that line. 

267. Mr. Pusey.|—When you say patronage, do you mean patronage on the 
part of the manufacturer or the public:—I mean in the higher circles, 

268. So that you are of opinion there is a decided deficiency of taste in thos 
from whom the demand must come; from the purchaser ?—I am led to beliey 
that that is the case. 

269. Dr. Bowring.|—Do you think that among the public generally, there 
no proper appreciation of the value of a work of art? Decidedly not. 

270. The Chairman.|—To what do you attribute this want of appreciation of 
art generally in the public?——To the exclusion of it early from the minds of the 
aristocracy, in forming their education in public schools and universities, 

271. Dr. Bowring.|—W hat is the state of feeling among the less opulent, tp 
whom the manufacturers must look for a great demand ?—Why, they seem tobe 
anxious to do it, but they see nothing but art in its excellence in public exhibi- 
tions, which is too much for their minds to grasp at first. 

272. Do you attribute that also to want of early education ?—Yes. 

273. Ihe Chairman.|—Then, if I understand right, one of your means of 
supplying the defect which is complained of, is throughout all classes eatly 
education in art >—Certainly. 


274. Have you ever paid any attention to the productions of foreign countries, 
when imported into this country ?>—Yes, I have. 


275. What inference have you drawn from the inspection of such works? 
That there must have been great pains-taking in forming the mind of the 
mechanic, either to occupy his mind in his idle hour, or to carry works of mans 
facture to that excellence which defies all countries to compete with. 

276.Dr. Bowring.|—Would it be easy to give to a manufacturing labourer suck 
a knowledge of art, as would enable him to co-operate more beneficially with the 
artist '—If the manufacturer were of the same order of education as the mechani 
I think they would go more hand in hand than they do at the present time. I met 
with rather an intelligent man, a mechanic, ip Coventry, some years back, he 
said his master did not care much about what became of him; he certainly co 
draw a bit, but if he had more encouragement he should be able to support hi 
self better,—by that increase of knowledge, to support his increasing family. 

277. You think there exists among the labouring manufacturing population, * 


stronger feeling of the want of improvement in art, than among the manufacturers 
themselves >—Yes, 


278. The Chairman. 


at do you 
Manufae. 


|—Have you ever turned your attention to the state of 


~the silk manufacture ?—Yes, 


279. What information can you give the Committee on that subject?—The 
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speir patterns, from the same reason that I have stated with regard to the ribands 
“. not capable of competing with the foreigner, 

980. You have mentioned that there is one general cause which pervades 
ciety for the want of taste, both among the purchasers and the makers of articles, 
into which design enters as an important element : you have said that the aristo- 
oracy ef this country receive no instruction in artas a portion of public education, 
end that on the other hand, the manufacturer receives none, unless he instructs him- 
cif: have you any additional remarks to make on those two points, affecting at once 
she purchaser and the producers in society ?—It appears to me that we are in error 
- the first instance ; literature seems but to acquaint the mind with that which 
che eye has not seen, whereas the eye being open first, and the hand rendered of 
ervice long before the mind opening, I think the eye and the hand should. be 
mploved first. It is for that reason that I think art should be the basis of our 
_iycation, instead of literature being the basis of art, and should be early in- 
wracted with mechanic power, or what the artist terms handling, so as to obey the 
‘ictates when mind shows itself. Wherever precocity of genius is encouraged, 
t prevents a child getting a thorough knowledge of the rudiments of art, which 
-ap alone enable it to improve with the progress of art. 

»81. If I understand you right, you object to the present system of educa- 
en, as exercising the mind prematurely, and not exercising sufficiently soon the 
instrument by which the mind is to act !—Certainly. 7 

»82. You would, on the contrary, develop the power of that which may be 
-alled the instruments, the eye and the hand, and you would leave the exercise of 
the imagination to the full maturity of the mental powers f— Certainly. 

283. Have you any further observations to offer as to instruction in art? 

| consider that the study of the antique statues, and of that which artists call 
the round, ought not to be applied until such time as a power has been attained 
of correctly drawing the outlines of form from a flat surface. 

284. Do you think that in infant schools, the rudiments of art, the distinction 
between different objects and the difference in the proportions of object, might be 
communicated beneficially to the infant mind ?— Decidedly. 

285. If I understand you right, you would base education of people in art on 
principles of correct drawing !— Yes. 

286. You would extend such knowledge generally ?—Yes. 

87. And afterwards, by opening public exhibitions which contained the 
acknowledged works of beauty and art, you would lead them to a more perfect 
application of the principle which they had been taught at first !—Yes. 

288. Have you ever turned your attention to the formation of a general system 
of education in art for mechanics ?—I have ; it appears to me that if drawings 
were given to the mechanic, he would have something more than he has at 
the present time to improve in his after hours, so as to render himself of more 
service to his master ; to meet this, it has appeared to me that there ought to be 
an institution solely for the purpose of instructing them in those principles of 
drawing which would enable them to avail themselves of in their separate branches 
of business, in order to render themselves, by extra exertion in ingenuity, to 
obtain an increase of wages per week, in proportion to their increasing families. 
The institution might be opened at certain hours for their children, for I have 
heard that, in France, the workmen, in walking of an evening through the 
fields with their children, have amused themselves in gathering flowers and 
arranging them in such groups, contrasting colours according to their law, so as 
to enable their parents to work them into the loom from nature. 

289. Iam afraid the inference to be drawn from your evidence must be, that 
not only our manufacturing artists, but the nation generally is deficient in the 
true principles of drawing, and therefore not sufficiently able cither to create or 
understand works of art so highly as it might by education be enabled to create 
and understand ?—Yes, I certainly do so think; it is my opinion. In the first 
instance, drawing is taught upon ‘erroneous principles, art being applied m an 
ideal instead of a useful form. For instance, landscape, which is ideal art, is taught 
before the mind is correctly imbued with the first principles of outline, light and 
shadow: and colour, which should be studied from individual objects before draw- 
ing, is carried into the more complicated branch of art. 
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Mr. James Nasmyth, called in; and Examined, 


290. The Chairman.] YOU are a manufacturing engineer from M he 
—Yes. ; ody attention to the applicati . 
2g1. sotto ever turned your P ion Of the 
actures ‘— X eS. | 2 : 
ade In what particular direction ?—Chiefly pa et to the Application ; 
the designing of the frame-work of machinery, and likewise of build; emplony 

for manufacturing purposes. wie, : 

293. What suggestions have you to offer to t f ommittee On those ty» 
jects?—It is chiefly to show the reconcileability of good taste with the 

2 objects. ada 
a ota How would you carry into effect the combination of beauty of desi 
with machinery and buildings as you have suggested -—Tn the first place, vid 
regard to machinery, I would show the means of combining the most ; 
forms and the most scientific application of the materials employed jn 
formation of machinery with the greatest economy. In the majority of jing 
the most economical disposition of the materials coincides with such g ¢ m 
presents the most elegant appearance to the eye; this is especially the case When 
the elliptic ot parabolie curves are employed in the form of the ; 
connect one part of the machine with the other, so that when Viewed as 
design it shall present a perfectly graceful form, and at the same time compl 
attain the object in view. The knowledge of its application jigs only to he 
acquired by instruction communicated to the mechanic in the arts of design ig 
connexion with mechanical science. | 

295. What part of the machinery do you think most susceptible of improvemes 
in design ?—The frame-work of machinery. In every machine there are two dig 
tinet parts; the one consisting of the frame-work, which binds together the detaily 
of the machine; the other consisting of the details themselves. It is in regard te 
the frame-work that the improvement in the art of design would be most applicable, 
not only in giving elegance of form, but in attaining a very decided economy is 
the use of the material. 

296. Mr. Pusey.] Asa practical man, you consider the frame-work of exist! 
machinery is generally very deficient in both these respects ?—Generally; I woult 
say, certainly; but there are many instances now appearing where improved form, 
in reference to the above objects, are clearly referable to the study of antique 
designs. 

297. Can you give any specific calculation of the economy of materials that may 
be obtained by the improvement of form ?—In the case of iron beams and colums 
being employed for architectural purposes, as a substitute for wood and stone; 4 
system which is now becoming almost general in its adoption. 

298. What is the extent of saving you have ever known to be effected bya 
improvement of form ?—About a third. | 
209. In what particular ?—Beams for supporting parts of buildings. 
300. Is not that by the change of material rather than in form?—A change ® 
the disposition of the material, which in the majority of instances is reconcileable 

with increased elegance of appearance, 

301. Can you give any instance of the economy of materials in constructing the 
frame-work of machinery within your experience /—Being engaged in the manuf 
ture of machines for planing iron I have found that by the adoption of the 
curve in one part of the machine, which has to resist the entire force employed, ® 
saving of at least one-third of the materials was effected, and a much more 
form given to the design. 

302. The Chairman.] —That improvement you attribute to your knowledge é 
geometry, combined with your knowledge of design ?—Yes. 

303. Mr. Pusey.|—W ould not also a certain proportion of mathematical kno 
ledge be requisite in order to the correct application of those beautiful form y 
practical machinery ?—Yes; but this knowledge is obtained in a nat | 


? the mechanic, While engaged in his daily occupation. I refer chiar 
chanles connected with machine 


intimately connected with mat 


Sh 
PUP OSes op 
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ry, all of whose daily occupations are more OF * 
hematical science called geometry. I may # 
make a remark ; I have always found, from my own experience, that 

engaged in these matters possess a very considerable portion of geometri : 


ledge, without any tuition at all: it is a common-sense mathematics ae 0 - 
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as a science are found 

because their daily occupation 
are in @ manner just brought up 
1 the subject would give a very 
of the design and the prosecution 


emselves, So that mechanics who have never studied it 
rr fit to receive ideas of the most refined kind, 
ee closely on the most abstruse points ; they 
thet point that a little further information on 
‘erial impulse, both as regards the elegance 
f scrence itself. 
~ 94. What means have you had in making those observations upon the ten- 
dency of the pursuits of our manufacturing workmen ?—] have all my life been in 


_ panionable contact with the working mechanic, and being moreover the son of 
» artist of some celebrity, I have, in the union of those two advantages, been 
enabled to see the intimate connexion that exists between the arts of design and 
eractical mechanics, the result of which has impressed me with a feeling, that all 
‘hat is now wanted to bring about the most happy connexion between the two in 
the person of the working mechanic, is to give him those facilities in improving 
hie taste in the arts of designing, which will immediately produce an influence on 
the objects in which he is daily engaged. 

:05. You yourself have studied drawing '—Yes, very intimately. 

06. And mathematics ?—Yes, ; "4 

07. What means would you suggest for attaining the object which you con- 
wmplate ?—I would have, besides giving every facility for the extension of 
Mechanics Institutions, which refer to the facilities for the study of the before- 
mentioned subjects in the after hours of the mechanic, I would encourage, by 
every possible means, the exhibition of such tasteful works of art, either of 

dern or ancient design, in some part of the manufactory in which he was daily 
engaged, that while, in the small portion of leisure time alter his meals, he might, 

stead of loitering about the shop, waiting for the recommencement of the hour 
f labour, engage his attention usefully in considering, in company with each 
ther, and discussing the merits of such objects, selected from ancient and modern 
examples, as would materially tend to increase their taste, 

8. Lhe Chairman.\|—Then you throw that out rather as a suggestion for the 
consideration of the master than as a national means of improving the manu- 
facturing population in art ?—Yes. I would beg to suggest this mode of improving 
the taste of the mechanic in the arts of design, not as a substitute for similar 
wivantages afforded by Mechanics Institutions, but as a collateral assistance, by 
which many small portions of time of the mechanic might be most advantageously 
employed in furthering the objects in view, namely, that of designing. I may 
tate further, that there are many spare moments which occur, even during the 
working hours of mechanics, besides that of their leisure time, which ha they 
the objects of elegant designs presented before them, so that their eyes — 
become familiar with them, that a very high degree of taste would be insensibly 
sculeated without any apparent effort on their part, which object is so completely 
attainable without the slightest interruption to their daily occupation. 

300. What are the objects which you would place before the eyes of the 
mechanic ?—Such a selection from the works of the ancients as exhibits, in the 
vost perfect manner, the entire reconcileability of elegance of form with bare 
ulity, as exemplified in the numerous instances, from the most refined works of 
ntique designing down to the most common domestic utensils or implements, 
opies of which could be obtained at a very low rate, so as to make them become 
« familiar to the eyes of the mechanic as the walls of the building itself. 

310. Do you think that the exhibition of those beautiful forms to the eye of the 
vechanic would have a tendency to improve at once the form and the utility of 
uur machinery ’1—Certainly. I would say, in order that the master mechanic, 
“pposing his mind has arrived at a great state of cultivation, as regards a taste 
or the fine arts, in reference to its application to manufacturing _ purposes, 
“quires, in order to bring forward those acquirements into actual existence, to 
mploy agents, those agents are his workmen ; and if there exists, as there does 
t present, too great a disparity between the taste of the master and that of the 
nan, there is such a difference between the ideas of the two, that in many cases 
te forms which he wishes his workmen to adopt are not those produced by the 

orkman, which ledds to a very serious inconvenience and frequent disappoint- 
went, occasioning, in any attempt at introducing elegance of form, a very great 
“s of time to the master in giving necessary instructions to his men. 

311. Then you consider the form of machinery would be much improved by the 


thibition of such works as you have alluded to ?—Certainly. 
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30 MINUTES. OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 
Mr. Pisey.]— What do you consider to be the principal feat 
‘ent utensils to which you referred -—The emplo 
beauty of the ancient Wich” © he csbieatinnee 
smallest number of lines in giving form to the obj view, 
Ba: 12. And the result of such a combination would also give probab] 
seuheat strength and the greatest economy of materials >—Certainly, Y the 
314. And therefore it is om this ground that you ‘sues beauty of 
coincide with utility in the construction of prion: detec sey 
315. The Chairman.|——Is it not a fact, ie cate eautiful forms are founded 
in geometric proportion, and therefore adapted to 6 ands of mechanics whos 
machinery is connected with geometric proportion also’—In the majority of a 
tie most elegant forms of the Etruscan urns can be shown to be derived from he 
employment of the geometric figure called the ellipsis, placed in different direction, 
in which case it is shown that, by the study of one simple geometrical form a 
are enabled to produce an infinity of elegant forms, and it is to impress such 
effects on the minds of mechanics that I would recommend the exhibition in a myo, 
familiar manner to their eyes, of those remains of antique design which comin 
in themselves the before-mentioned principles. I may state further, that lookin 
at the portion of leisure time which mechanics have in their power to visit og 
public museums, and so study those forms, that considering their small meang in 
that respect, { would beg to suggest the exhibition of a small selection of such of 
the most graceful forms of antique designs as could be easily obtained within th 
walls of every factory, either in the workshop itself in which they were engage 
or else in the lobby or waiting room in which they generally assemble previous to 
returning to work after meals. The absence of such objects to engage their atte. 
tion is one of the great causes why, after taking their meals at home, the me 
‘retire, to occupy the few leisure moments that remain before the working hour, to 
the public-house, in order to enjoy that companionable discourse with each othe 
which the opportunity affords ; they are induced to commence a system of dissipa. 
tion, which is not only deeply injurious to their own morals, but also to the 
interests of their employers, returning in an excited state to their work, which 
evil might not only be removed by the above mentioned means, but results would 
be produced not only tending greatly to their own enjoyments, but ultimately to the 
extension of the national prosperity in regard to improving our manufactures. 
316. You throw out these suggestions as really worthy the attention.of masters 
who take an enlightened view of their own interests ; would you suggest in lane 
towns the encouragement of public exhibitions by the Government ?—Yés. 
317. Asimproving the mind and morals, and even the professional skill of our 
mechanics :—Certainly. | 
318. What means are existing now for the development of the talents whieh 
you have described it 1s desirable to develope amongst the mechanics !—None, 
but the viewing of public buildings. 
319. That isthe only thing they now have ?— Yes. 
320. Have you been at Manchester ?>—Yes. . 
321. Do you mean that Manchester is without any great open institution I 
which they could see specimens of beautiful art ?—-I believe Manchester is wanlilg 
in that. The outsides of buildings are the only objects which present familiar 
examples of good taste and design to the eyes of the mechanic. | 
322. Do you think that greater correctness and beauty in the exterior of publi 
buildings would have an improving effect on the mind of a mechanic !—Yes 
certainly ; the most familiar object to the eyes of the mechanic, as well as tho 
which most interest his attention, are those edifices which are seen in every direction 
in manufacturing towns, appropriated to manufacturing purposes, namely, mabl* 
factories, and if by giving to their exterior a certain elegance of form we 00 
render such forms familiar to the eyes of the mechanics, a very decided improv" 
ment in the taste of those cities would be the consequence, as it is not from te 
single exhibition of works of elegant design that taste is so much cultivated, as 
those larger and more common objects which are seen in manufacturing towns 
namely, the chimnies and other conspicuous parts of manufacturing buildings 
323. Mr. Pusey.|—How do you think it would be possible to give that ext 
elegance to manufactories or chimnies, without- such an expense as no @ 
would be likely to incur?—There are many instances already in the tow? 
Manchester, in which it is shown by the same expenditure of materials, : 
consequently expense, yery different results are produced as concerns elegar’ J 
appearance ; and I may say, that in the majority of cases with the same er os 
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forms might be presented which, while they attained the objects forwhich a buildin 
was erected, would present at the same time an appearance not only improving to the 
sublic taste, but to that of the town at large. I may say forms are now introducing 
with respect to steam-engine chimnies in the town of Manchester, which, when 
contrasted with the forms previously employed for the same fei Bis ps ic 
exhibit the erowing inprovement in public taste with regard to these subjects ; sie 
from my OWR experience a latent taste exists, which only requires to be pte to 
make our manufacturing towns, instead of being a reproach to the taste of the 
country, at once the seat of the most elegant architectural designs and manu- 
facturing industry. There seems to bea want of some system by which these modes 
of design can be properly systematized and impressed on the minds of the proprietors 
as well as the mechanics concerned in the above works, and it is only by such 
improvement of public taste that the wished-for results can be obtained. 

324. What are those means ?—Those means I would state to be the most familiar 
exhibitions of elegant works, both of modern and ancient art, in institutions which 
as far as concerns the working classes, were open to their inspection in the evening 
as through the course of the day; although the institutions may be nominally 
sratuitous, when. we consider that the mechanic has to leave his work and prepare 
himself to appear in such buildings, he has to sacrifice a portion of his day’s 
labour, which to him, in most cases, is a very heavy price of admission. 

325. The Chairman.| Do you think that these open exhibitions would tend also 
to the formation of more beautiful buildings >—Yes. 

326. They would re-act upon each other ?>—Yes. 

327. That the means of observing beautiful forms, both to the master and the 
workman, would have a tendency to their having the building in which they 
worked built upon principles which combined elegance with utility >—Yes. 

328. And again, that the sight of such buildings would increase the taste in art 
of the mechanic ?>— Certainly. 

329. Is that the result of the remarks which you wish to offer on this subject? 
—Yes. 

330. I would ask you whether the improvement of the taste of the mechanic, 
by the exhibition of beautiful forms, would tend not only to the improvement of 
his machinery, but also of the works which are the produce of his machinery ?— 
Undoubtedly, both directly and indirectly ; every class of mechanics is more or 
less intimately connected with mechanics engaged in other departments, and from 
the familiar intercourse which exists between the working classes in their after 
hours, whatever improvement should take place in the ideas of the one would in 
a very short time ramify into every other department; so that if we improved one 
class, we should find in a short time that the influence had extended in every 
direction, and thus tend to raise the excellence of the style of the manufactures as 
well as improve the morals of the workmen. 


Jovis, 10° die Martii, 1836. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Brotherton. Mr. Pusey. 
Dr. Bowring. Mr. Hope. 
Mr, Scholefield. Mr. Lewis. 


MR. WILLIAM EWART, 1N THE CHAIR. 


Thomas Leverton Donaldson, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


331. The Chairman.| 1 BELIEVE you are an architect, and connected with the 
Institute of British Architects ?—I am honorary secretary to the Institute of British 
Architects, corresponding member to the French Institute and several foreign 
academies. ; 

332. Have you had an opportunity of investigating the subject of the arts 
generally, and their connexion with manufacture in foreign countries as well as 
here?—JT have; but the information which I am able to afford is more immediately 
with reference to architecture. f 

333. Have you turned your attention towards the importance of schools for 
workmen ?—I have, from my own experience, found the deficiency that exists in 


this country of able workmen, artificers and superintendents or clerks of the works. 
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334. Does your observation apply ee aR education of the Wor 
well as their education in artr—I refer to both; and I Conceive tha Mey e 
works of art of the first class can be well executed, however well the 00 biog 
designed, unless we have competent workmen to carry them into effecg ) MY be 

335. What do you think is the desirable course of education to ite 
workman to understand so much of art as 1s connected with his trade Tak; yt 
own profession as the principal point on which I can offer an explanase 
should say that there is not a class of workmen but requires Instruction ip at lon, 
that is the basis; both drawing with the freedom of hand, and likewise ne 
scientific drawing. Drawing presupposes a collection of examples which . 
be very choice, and I do not consider it is necessary for them to be very num ould 
such a collection induces a knowledge of good art, and affords the nine 
drawing and modelling from them. Perspective of course is necessary bene ‘i 
that is nature reduced to rules; nature herself is subject to certain fall “te 
have been discovered from an examination of nature. Perspective js “Whee Ieh 
necessary, for we find that the Chinese works of art are deficient entirely jn Pa 
linear or aerial perspective, and from that deficiency fail in producing the effect 1 
which they are otherwise capable, being in many respects distinguished bit of 
of the best principles of art. wish Me 

336. What portion of science do you consider it necessary to connect y 
education of the manufacturing artist ?—Geometry of course is the found 
scientific knowledge, which is necessary for all workmen, as giving them a 
knowledge of form and precision of delineation. 

337- In fact the basis of form in art is geometry !—Yes, and in natur 
the greatest writers upon art have reduced form, even that of the human 


geometrical proportions. 


338. Dr. Bowring.|—Do you think the progress of art is likely to Assist me. 
chanical invention ?—Certainly. 

339. How ?—I find that old machines, when they were originally invented, had 
not any beauty of form: they were of large proportions; but as they were mor 
studied, they became simplified, and have now acquired greater grace of form from 
that very simplicity. The steam-engine itself is an illustration of that remark 


340. Mr. Brotherton.—Has not a general use of iron in making machinery 
added very much to the beauty of the steam-engine ?—Yes, it has relieved it fron 
heavy cumbrous proportions. 

341. Dr. Bowring.|—There is probably no example of a perfect machine which 
is not at the same time beautiful >—I know none. 

342. The Chairman.|—What other branch of science do you consider requisite, 
to a certain extent, to form a manufacturing artist >—There are some branches in 
which I think the application of geology and mineralogy would be extremely 
desirable, in order to enable him to avail himself of the riches of the natural pro- 
ductions of that class. 

343 Dr. Bowring.|—In what other branches of science besides geometry and 
geology do you think it important that a workman should be instructed ’—In 
botany, as connected with construction, in order to give a workman an insight 
into the nature and properties of vegetable substances, and a more accurate know- 
ledge of their forms when he wishes to delineate or model them ; all which may be 
very much derived from a knowledge of their growth and formation ; and I should 
also recommend, that a general idea of chemistry, as connected with constructiol, 
should be given, as it may enable a workman very usefully to apply that know 
ledge in respect of dry rot, and other similar circumstances, such as the various 
properties of colours, both mineral and vegetable, and their great or less 
durability, &c. 

344. The Chairman.|—Do you think it desirable that experiments 00 the 
strength of materials should also be made for the instruction of workmen!— 
think it very material, because that is a casual knowledge acquired generally by 
the experience of many years; whereas, if they were taught this at an earliet 
period, they would be enabled to avail themselves of that knowledge, and bring" 
immediately into operation. Experimental knowledge cannot be acquired withou! 
many failures, and some severe lessons of grave importance. When the scieno” 
is already fixed, these had best be avoided by the knowledge of the principles 
facts already ascertained. 

_ 345. In materials of course you include all sorts of wood, stone and metals is 
Yes; also cement and mortars, It would also be very desirable if there al 
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some models of machines and tools. At the same time, I do not think it is 
desirable they should be very numerous, because they would tend to confuse the 
mind of the workman. If the best are selected, these would ingraft on their 
minds similar principles, which they can carry out into practice afterwards. It 
would be very desirable if there were formed a school in each county, in which 
the materials of that district should be collected for reference and the instruction 
of the workmen. — 

346. Dr. Bowring.|—Should you not imagine that if the production of models, 
tools and machinery be associated with a knowledge of ancient art, very great 
progress would be made in consequence ?—I have no doubt the knowledge of 
beauty of form would tend to that result, and that knowledge is best learnt from 
antique examples when compared with nature, 

347+ Chairman.\—It has been suggested, that moulding and ornaments might 
pe made by saws cutting by means of stearffinstead of by a chisel ?>—That is very 
much done now In Paris by machines ; I do not know whether they are saws or 
planes used in the marble works at Westminster. 

348. Do not you think it particularly desirable that in our great manufacturing 
towns there should exist casts from the antique and works of acknowledged 
beauty, so as to familiarize the mind of the workman with the most beautiful 
forms, and lead at the same time to the improvement of his machinery, and to 
increase its beauty ?—Yes, both as to machinery and the productions of our 
manufactures. I have no doubt that the opportunity afforded to workmen for 
studying the most beautiful models would give additional beauty to the formation 
of their machinery. Workmen take great pride in cutting their tools, and forming 
them to what they conceive to be graceful forms; generally they are not so; 
whereas, if they had a good knowledge of form from good example, it would tend 
very much to improve them. 

349. Are you of opinion that much might be done also in addition to exhibi- 
tions of the most approved models in ancient and modern times, by the publication 
of works containing engravings of specimens?—That principle is connected 
immediately with a collection of casts, because it is but another mode of exhibit- 
ing beautiful forms. 

350. Might not such publications be used as a means of more rapidly circu- 
lating and more extensively encouraging a knowledge of the arts?—TI have no 
doubt of it. It is the want of such publications among operatives which has tended 
to continue the ignorance which already exists. The works of that class in 
England are very expensive, consequently they have not the means of purchasing 
them. 

351. Do you know whether such publications have been much encouraged in 
other countries >—I have, through the courtesy of Mr. Helder, the Prussian Con- 
sul-General, the opportunity of submitting to the Committee a publication of the 
Prussian government, which originated with Mr. Beuth, his Prussian Majesty's 
Privy Councillor and Director to the Institute of Fabrickers and Artificers, and 
that gentleman supplied those specimens with introductory explanations develop- 
ing their object ; and its title is “ Forbilder fur Fabrikanten und Handwerker, heraus- 
gegeben von der Konigh, technischen Deputation fur Gewerbe, Berlin, 1821 bis 
1830.” The work thus published at the expense of the government is, conse- 
quently, not for sale, and the original number of copies has nearly been distri- 
buted. This is a work of art; but there is another work devoted to science, pub- 
lished by the Royal Commission of Art and Manufactures, by order of the 
Minister of Trade, Manufactures and Architecture, in 1830. The former of these 
works is divided into three parts: the first contains 39 plates, all illustrative of 
external and internal architecture as a guide for decorations; the second part 
contains 41 plates of vases, tripods, pedestals, cups and other similar objects ; 
the third part consists of 10 plates, for the interior decoration of rooms, including 
floors, walls and ceilings. ‘This volume contains the choicest examples of ancient 
and modern art in their respective classes, not omitting even oriental and moresque. 

352. Do you think that such a work would be of great utility to manufactures, 
as connected with art?—I have no doubt that if such a work were distributed over 
England, and easy reference could be had to the separate copies, the taste of our 
manufactures in regard to form would be materially improved. : 

353. Do you think that the outlay of a certain portion of public money in such a 
work would amply repay itself in the improvement of the manufactures of the 


country, and the extension of the knowledge of art among the people ?—I have 
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: d work, which -is more especially fo 

no doubt of Sa ny eke originated with Mr. Bou pe be . WSe ang 
benefit of archi 5 peg RE entitled “ Bau-aus fiihrungen deg Pane. 
of buildings ere al I ions, by the Prussian State) is ssi 
Staats” (Architectural I]lustrations, on , cd issued for the Dab 
use by the minister of the interior. is work commences with rit. 
the simplest elements of construction and pair mips and proceed 
details of every species of edifice, and plans of doc f and quays and oth 
works, The series now submitted will shortly be followed by a furth 
tion, comprising works of sea-ports, public Mare rs &e, Two other work fy 
the use of carpenters and bricklayers are published for the Sunday Institutes, 
the Prussian monarchy, the pupils of which have thus every opportunity offer 
them to acquire knowledge in their respective callings. 8 

354. Has not a publication been issued by the Institute of British Architects ty 
collect information by means of questions connected with architecture P— Veg 
series of questions has been published by them for the direction of cor 
and travellers, and for the purpose of eliciting uniformity of observatio 
ligence in their communications to the institute, comprehending queries in ey, 
department of architecture, taken in its largest acceptation, both as an art ang aS 4 
science. ‘Those have been distributed throughout Europe, and even the Unite 
States of America, I conceive such a publication to be useful, not only for the 
purpose of acquiring information, but in order to instigate a spirit of inquiry 
investigation and thoughtfulness in the different classes of persons, 

355. Dr. Bowring.|—Have many returns been received from the different 
countries of Europe?—We have several from Scotland, Ireland and various other 
parts of Europe. pia 

356. In which country, at the present moment, do you imagine architecture j 
most advanced ?—The science of construction is most advanced in England, 

357. Decorative architecture?—Exterior decorative architecture in France 
Interior decoration, I should say, at Milan, of which some beautiful specimens ar 
to be found in the palace of the viceroy, and residences of the Milanese gentry. 

358. Have you visited Germany ?—I have not. 

359. Can you tell us the estimation of German architecture generally among 
professional men ?—From the publications which I have seen, my own opinions, 
that the finest monuments of modern architecture in Germany exist at Munich 
and Berlin. 

360. Will you explain the causes to which you attribute the peculiar superiority 
of ‘the countries you have before mentioned in this particular. department?—| 
think the school of decoration at Milan isa very good one, having very superior 
professors. We have no school of a similar class in this country. Abroada 
distinct class of well-educated artists, thoroughly versed in the antique, profess 
this branch ; but in England, interior decoration is too generally confided by the 
employer to the mere house-painter, whose education does not fit him for the 
occasion. The consequence is, a degraded style of decoration in our interiors, 
wherever an architect has not been employed. I think that the reason of the 
superiority of pure taste in French improvements is from its greater appreciation 
generally by employers, and their yielding to the taste of the architect rather than 
influencing it. The greater number of our improvements have not that high 
character of art which they otherwise might have, from employers directing the 
taste of the architect, and insisting upon his adopting certain styles and forms. — 

361. You think in England the inferior intellect directs the superior, and in 
France the superior the inferior ?—In art, yes. 

362. Do you recollect any illustration of that in your observations in England: 
—I should say the introduction of the style of Louis XIV. decorations ™# 
against the sense of the profession, and has been forced upon them. I know 
eminent artist who complained to me that he was obliged to adopt that style im 
the finest monument, which, within these few years, has been erected in Europ 
in spite of his better judgment and his earnest remonstrance. In France, undet 
the empire, there was not any trinket, jewel or piece of furniture that was prt 
pared for the court, that had not been either designed or approved by Pere 
and-Fontaine. I believe that course is very much pursued now. They ‘ne 
very jealous that every thing should be in good taste, that they employed 4 SUP 3 
man to design and superintend its execution. . at 

363. The Chairman.|—In fact, in France the people have a very great respe 
for the name of artist?—Yes, and a great love for art. © 364. 
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364- Is it or mS ih generally the fact, that in France, to gain admission to 
inspect @ sir oO santas art, or to have means of information, or to be 
generally accepte » itis a kin of passport, if it is said of a man that he is an 
artist >—¥ es, a man who is distinguished in science, art or literature is sure to be 
well received. 

365. Do you approve of the system of giving lectures on the general history of 
art as a means of instruction to the workmen ?—I think them extremely desirable 
in order to prevent confusion of styles in workmen. Without such indtructioné: 
the mechanic or workman might be apt to mix up different styles of weriouh 
jeriods. 1 think, also, that the lectures should be frequently changed, and that 
there is a great mistake in that respect in this country. The same professors are 
allowed to continue for many successive years, and repeat the same course of 
lectures. A change of lecturers would cause, in all probability, a variety of views 
to be offered to the student, which would materially tend to make him think for 
himself, and to draw a comparison between the ideas entertained by the lec- 
turers. 

366. Do you think that giving prizes in books or tools would be a desirable 
mode of encouraging workmen ?—I would require the workmen to pay something 
for the instruction which they might receive from public establishments ; and'I 
would stimulate them to exertion, by giving them prizes of books, tools, or similar 
useful objects. ‘The books, if well drawn up, would afford instruction in their 
yarious trades, and consequently would be always valuable to them. 

367. Your attention has been peculiarly directed to architecture; have you 
been conversant with engineering at all?—I conceive that a very false distinction 
has been drawn in this country between engineers and architects. I do not speak 
of the mechanist, that is, an engineer wi invents machinery; but I mean 
engineers that are employed in building quays, bridges, docks and public ware- 
houses. The studies of the two are dependent upon each other, and a man 
cannot be a good architect unless he be a good engineer. At the same time, if he 
be a mere engineer, his works will be devoid of taste. 

368. Can you give us any illustration of the different cost of executing works 
of art in this country and others?>—Yes. I am the author of a work on door- 
ways, entitled Examples of Door-ways, taken from Ancient and Modern 
Buildings.” .When I first had the intention of publishing this work, I submitted 
my drawings to four eminent engravers in this country, and requested them to 
furnish me with an estimate for the execution of fifty plates ; the cost of them was 
four guineas a plate. As I had no view of profit in the work, and wished to 
publish it cheap, 1 found that if 1 were to pay this price, I should be unable to 
publish it, except at a very serious loss, not expecting a very large sale. 1 sent 
my drawings to Paris, and had estimates from four French engravers. I put the 
work into the hands of the best of those, a-man who is second to none in Europe 
in his art. I had the plates executed by him. I paid the expense of the carriage 
of the plates to England, and the duty upon the plates of thirty per cent., incurred 
various other incidental expenses connected with their being executed in Paris 
and transmitted to England, and the whole cost did not exceed two guineas, or the 
half of what the English engravers required. 

369. What do you attribute this difference in cost to between the two countries ? 
A less diffusion of the knowledge of art. 

370. To what cause do you attribute this less diffusion of the knowledge of 
art?——There are greater facilities of instruction in France, and consequently the 
number of students in the higher class of art is greater than here. All those men 
will not arrive at excellence. There will be some of them who are inferior in 
their natural talent and genius, and they immediately adopt a subordinate class 
of art. Many who are bred as historical painters become engravers, but then 
they have all the best elements of art implanted in their minds by their good 
education. 


Mr. Noel St. Leon, called in; and Examined. 


371. The Chairman.|—YOU are, I believe, connected with the paper manufac- 
ture -—] am. 

372. How are you connected with it?—As a draftsman and pattern drawer. 

373. Dr. Bowring.|—Is your profession a numerous one >—Not very numerous ; 
but there are more than are enabled to live comfortably. There are more drafts- 
men than are required. 
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374. How many are there in the metropolis connected with 
I should say they did not exceed twelve. be 
“x. The Chairman. |—Has there been muc pea Pe. In the Patte 
apers of late years >—There have been changes. pe has altere FT me of 
76. Is it for the better or worse >—That is entirely a question of ad 
taste has altered. Things that were liked twenty years ago are stil] alin 
works of art, but would not be selected now as the decoration of apartmenn ag 
77. Dr. Bowring.|—In your judgment, and with reference to the higher on ; 
there or is there not an improvement in the public taste, and in the Producti bb. 
patterns >The present taste 1s more classical, is more built on the ant sc of 
more architectural ; but it is also, in other respects, infinitely more fancity| a 
has gone two ways. I was originally intended, like many other Persons, to } 
artist; but finding I could not live as a painter, I attached myself to my». 


When I joined it, flowers were the principal objects a tee 
N 
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loyment. 
They ae now nearly supplanted by classical forms and objects of fancy, 


378. Was botanical instruction attended to among artists then as much AS now) 
—A painter who has to paint flowers must necessarily study them from Fite 
but botany as a science is useless to a painter. We look at form, colour a 

rouping. 
. nica 8 we improved in form, colour and grouping r-—No. 

380. There is no improvement within your recollection ?—None, 

381. a we susceptible of any improvement r—Greater talent might perhaps 
be exhibited. 

382. The Chairman. |— My question has reference not to talent, but to the cult. 
vation of it; do you think there has been no improvement in the cultivation of 
or education in art since you have been acquainted with this branch of many 
facture?—There has been a much greater development of mind within the lt 
twenty years than at any preceding period. I mean that in consequence of the 
perpetual craving of the public for novelty, manufacturers are under the neces. 
sity of issuing a six-monthly supply, by which means the invention of the artsy 
is kept in a constant state of activity for the production of new forms, ney 
combinations and new arrangements, which we call invention. 

383. Are the artists connected with the manufacture of paper improved at al 
in correctness of drawing within your knowledge ?—-No, I think not. 

384. To what do you attribute this stationary condition of the manufacturing 
rch as sen manufacture !—I think they have done nearly as. much as can well 

e achieved in paper-staining. 

385. Then do you think that we have attained the acme of perfection as regards 
designs in paper-staining?—I only mean that we have not improved but altered 
during the last twenty years. 

386. What is the cause of our not improving P—Art, unlike science and mant- 
facture, is not progressive. 

387. Have you every facility given for improving yourself by the exhibition of 
works of art, publications and free exhibitions of them ?—'There is access to the 
Royal Academy and the British Museum for the purposes of study, and no wail 
of exhibitions, works of art or books. 

388. Do you know whether that access is unlimited as it is in foreign countries? 
—In foreign countries it is perfectly unlimited, here it is subject to some restric: 
tions, the removing which would be a desirable improvement. 

389. What is the difference between the English and French productions in 
paper-staining ott he French confine themselves to the imitation of objects wi 
which the community at large is acquainted, such as landscapes, cameos, fringes, 
Seepenes costume, hunts, battles, &c, Of those materials, their larger pape 
see pings are composed. We rather deal in original subjects producing neW 

ventions, fancies, combinations and arrangements. I should be perhaps better 
able to illustrate this by showing specimens. 
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Mr. D. R. Hay, called in; and Examined. 


ee Ra YOU are a house-painter, decorator, and gilder, in Edin- 
burgh ’-—4 am. 

391. Have you turned your attention to the importance of elementary instruc- 
tions being given to young men intending to follow such professions as your own, 
‘n which a knowledge of ornamental design is required’—I have, and haye 
found the want of it, for many years, in my own profession. 

392. What means would you suggest to meet the want of instruction which you 
find at present ?>—Some general mode of education. 

393. Is there no general system of education in Edinburgh at present?—No 
general system. 

304. What is there ?—There is a school of design connected with the Honour- 
able the Board of Trustees; it is limited to 40 pupils; the instructions generally 
civen them are adapted to the higher branches of the fine arts, and are therefore 
not calculated to produce designers for ornamental works. 

395. Will you state what board that is, the Honourable Board of Trustees 
that you mentioned ?—It is a Board of ‘Trustees for the encouragement of manu- 
factures in Scotland; they have very lately added another school for shawl 
pattern drawing, but it is also on a very limited scale. 

396. Then you find that the persons attending the Trustees’ Academy aspire to 
be artists ?’—They do. 

397. And do not content themselves with making the arts subservient to the 
commoner pursuits of life?—They do not, being educated along with those who 
intend to follow the higher arts. 

398. Have you had any practical experience to this effect ?>—Yes, in regard 
to some of my own apprentices. 

399. Have they deviated from their professional line to pursue the arts ?— 
They have. 

400. Is there a general want of cheap art in Edinburgh, as applicable to the 
purposes of ornamental work and decoration ?—There is a very great want. 

401, And also as applicable to manufactures ?—There is indeed. 

402. If a person wanted to have the interior of a house elegantly designed, or 
a pattern elegantly formed, would he have to pay a high price for it ?>—He 
would; and the master, although he could design it, would find difficulty in pro- 
curing hands to execute it. enh <n : 

403. Is the Board of Trustees the only body of the kind existing in Edin- 
burgh?—No, there is a school of arts, to which there have lately been added 
classes for drawing and modelling. ; ; 

404. Mr. Hutt.| How is that school of arts constituted ?—It is supported. by 
subscription and a small fee from the pupils. 

405. Dr. Bowring.) It is a voluntary association? —Yes. _ 

406. How long has it existed ?—It has existed for a long time ; but it has only 
been within a few months that the schools of modelling and drawing have been 
added ; but they are on a limited scale as yet. ; 

407. How many pupils are there, do you know ?—In the modelling class there 
are en 24 at a time ; the room cannot hold more than 24; they meet twice 
a week, 

408. Do these persons turn out artists instea 
not been time sufficient to prove that. 
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d of being tradesmen !—There has 
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t branches of art do they teach ?>—Chemistry, and most 


og. Wha ; 2 

Mr. D. R. Huy. = ae sciences are taught there ; but the modelling and drawin i Usefy 

15 June 1836. only been added, I believe, since this Committee has published its Kirst Re hate 
aio. Is the transfer of patterns taught there?—No; but it ig tpt 0 

additional school instituted by the Honourable the Board of Trustees. iN the 


411. Mr. Hutt.] Is the art of designing taught?—No, I believe, Merely cop, 
from other designs. ae PYing 
412. Chairman] Do you know any thing of the other schools jn 
connected with the arts?—There are no other schools connected with 
arts in Edinburgh. There is the Scottish Academy, but it Is for the Propacas 
of the higher branches of the arts, and is an association instituted by the i, 
themselves. ists 
413. Dr. Bowring.| Do the manufacturers of Paisley and the other many 
turing towns apply to Edinburgh to furnish patterns for manufacture No 
to the best of my knowledge. ; Sas. y 
414. Chairman.| Is there a schoul of design at Paisley ’—No; T belieye 
merchants in Glasgow get designs from France, and send them direct tg Paig t 
where they are copied. ey, 
415. Dr. Bowring.] Are the schools of art in Edinburgh in any way tuned 
account by manufacturers in Scotland, by the introduction of patterns into thei 
manufactures ?—No, they are not as yet; they merely copy from other pattems 


416. Chairman.| Can you give the Committee any more general informatiy 
with regard to Scotland, on the subject of schools for instructing Persons in ie 
arts?—As a proof of the want of such schools, I may mention that in one of the 
largest carpet manufactories in the west of Scotland, I found the only designer j 
be a boy of 17. | 

417. Mr. futt.] Where do you consider the best Scotch carpets are manuf. 
tured, the best with regard to design?—I believe, in Edinburgh; Mr, Whytoct, 
of Edinburgh, produces the best designs. 

418. Does he design for his own carpets?—No, he does not; he keeps a de. 
signer, who has also an assistant. 

419. Chairman.| Has he peculiarly felt the want of such designer for many. 
factures ’—-He has. 

420. And taken great pains to have men instructed in designing ?—Very grea 
pains. 

421. Mr, Fluét.] And he has been extremely successful ?—He has indeed; his 
present designer was coming out as a portrait painter, but Mr. Whytock, by 
giving him a good salary, turned his attention to the designing of carpets. 


422. Chairman.| You mentioned that the Paisley designs came from France! 
—Yes, I was informed in Glasgow by a manufacturer that they were sent fro 
thence. 

423. Are you aware of the fact that the attention of the Mechanics’ li- 
stitute at Glasgow has been called to the topic, and that they have come 
a resolution insisting on the necessity of establishment of schools of arts fu 
the application of design with the manufactures, and have awarded premiums 
in the coming year to the: successful candidates?—I Have been informed by Mr 
Leadbetter that such was the case. 

424. Mr. Leadbetter is a person connected with the Mechanics’ Institute ’— 
He is an extensive manufacturer, and I believe one of the town council. 

425. Do you know whether any places besides Paisley have borrowed desigis 
from France ?>—No, I'am not aware of that ; but all our designs appear to be cop! 
from the French; the French have a style of design of their own. ‘ 

426. On what information, or on what data do you give that conclusion 
The Persian carpets have a peculiarity in them that distinguishes them from evely 
other kind of ornamental design, so have the Turkey carpets, so have (ermal 
goods, and the French have also their own peculiarity, but we have no 
ours are generally like the French; | conclude, therefore, that most of out 
ornamental manufactures are borrowed from the F rench. . 

427. Mr. Hutt.] Have you no designers by profession in Scotland @—ho¥ 
except those employed in the manufactories, f 


428. Dr. Bowring.] Are there any productions of design for the pu'p sit 
sale’—None that I am aware of 4 
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420. Chairman.| What do you consider the be 
‘atended for @ profession like your own, or best ada 
working class generally ?—It is, in the first place, 
of large symmetrical figures by the hand. | 

430: By symmetrical figures what do you mean *—Squares, ovals and cireles ; 
they should then practise undulations and volutes: Their attention should then 
be directed to the vegetable kingdom, and they should begin their practice 
by studying from large, well developed leaves. All the common weeds that grow 
‘, such profusion by our hedge-rows and road-sides, as also in the wildest and 
most steril parts of the country, are worthy of the study and attention of those 
who wish to improve their taste in regard to what is really elegant or beautiful in 
form. 1 consider it a mistaken idea that ornamental designers will be produced 
by setting young men to copy statues or pieces of sculptured ornament, however 
cood they may be. The vegetable kingdom presents the best examples for study, 
and J reckon it an equally mistaken idea that the rare productions of the botanical 
garden are the only models of this kind from the study of which a taste for orna- 
mental design may be derived. Both grace and elegance of form are to be found 
in the common dock, the thistle, the fern or even in a stalk of corn or barley. The 
study of such objects is within the reach of all classes, and those who thus form 
their taste, when they come to study the ornamental remains of Athens and Rome 
will find themselves familiar with the source from which such designs were derived, 
for the ancients undoubtedly owed their excellence in ornamental art to the study of 
nature, and they do not seem to have searched for novelties, but to have adopted 
her most common productions for the leading features of their designs; this 
kind of study cannot be commenced too early or made too general, as, indepen- 
dently of its usefulness, it must prove a continual source of pleasure to those who 
have adopted it. ‘The individual possessed of talent will by this line of study be 
supplied with the materials of which all merely ornamental designs are composed, 
and these he will combine in a suitable manner in the formation of such designs as 
are most applicable to his own particular profession. 

431. Would not a free access to a collection of casts from the antique be of 
service of those who follow such professions as yours ?~ Undoubtedly it would ; 
but such examples would be of tenfold benefit to those who had brought them- 
selves to a degree of proficiency by the mode I have already recommended. It is 
at this stage that the works of the ancients ought to be studied in order to derive 
benefit from their beautiful combinations, but not servilely copied; I consider 
servile copying of the works of others very injurious to the ornamental designer, 
as it retards originality of conception. 

432. Then your plan would be to combine originality of conception with 
the correctness of drawing ?—I mean, that by directing the attention of the pupils 
to nature we shall produce an ornamental school of our own in connexion with 
manufactures, and that our designs would then possess an originality that they 
could not do by our copying the works of any other nation. 

433. Mr. Hope.] In fact you would seek your ideas from the same source from 
which the ancients sought them ?—Yes, and thereby form a school peculiar to this 
country. 

Pe Pi Dr. Bowring.| With the advantage of their suceess!—U ndoubtedly. 

435. Can you give the Committee any examples of the beneficial result of your 
system of self-education in art?-—I have often found in painting any ornamental 
works where either ivy leaves, stalks of wheat or any such objects are required to 
be represented, that it was best to take them from nature. I should never copy 
from any other ornamental design things of that kind. 

436. But where an individual has adopted your plan of self-instruction have 
you seen any instance where it has succeeded ?—I know no instance of it, because 
it was but lately published, in the third edition of my “s Treatise on Colouring, 
and, consequently, there has not been time for its being tried. , 

437. You have not seen it in operation‘—l have not seen it in operation ; its 

publication was suggested by reading part of the Report of the present Com- 
mhittee, 
_ 438. Chairman.| Have you ever considered the means of conveying instruc- 
tion, not only by fixed institutions, but by means of the circulation of printed 
Works throughout the country ?—I have. ah: ieee 

439. So that they may come to the door of every person that feels an inclination 


to be an artist?—Yes, such instructions as I have endeavoured to give in the 
oak , A treatise 
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treatise just alluded to; similar instructions being dissemj 
means of drawing out the latent genius of the country, and ic Would 
for the teachers to select their pupils, by the young men brj WOuld form the 
they had done in accordance to those printed instructions "mnging ely ® tay 
440. Dr. Bowring.| How is the selection of students m d x Wha 
dence they give of aptitude for the particular study i ace; what j 
study in which th 18 the... 
At the Board of Trustees they select them in a simil eY are ing. 
forward drawings mnuar. Way they "DStructeay 
y : m AY 
441. Chairman.] Then would you have the G St ig 
: : - overnment 5) 
structions ?>—~I think it ought to be done by the Government 
442. Dr. Bowring.| Are you aware of the fact, that stud, 
medium of common flowers and groupings is very much in u Y of art thro, h 
of weavers engaged in silk manufactures in France ?—I an ate the chily 
the fact; I read it in Dr. Ure’s work OF acquain 
7 . , - te ' 
A43. Chairman.] Does Dr. Ure attribute the taste of the F : “" 
to the pursuit of art through the medium of nature whi “tage IM any de 
their excellence arises solely from the study of nature bait ts Suggest ty, 
444. Besides the institution you mentioned in E 5; 
to encourage the purchase of pictures by modern pve has there bee: 
tion for se Promos et the Fine Arts. ere Is the Asa! 
- How is that conducted ?—It is conducted b | 
4Ab yee is their plan ?>—Every subscriber of ae of 11, 
member of the association. With the mon Or more 
chased; works of modern art, which are iba aa works of g 
lottery ; the first year we collected upwards of 700/. ngst the sub 
447. Has this plan been very successful ?—It has been emi 
ast year we collected 1,270 /.10s.; part of this fund was lai peey SUCCessfyl 
se we plitnnahas the exhibition. We were cabled ba i 
almost every work o merit exhibi y 
448. Do you think that institutions of ya hPa it faa 
oe sk at is left to chance, is more conducive to the Memond Pa cate ofa 
u n : one of art were simply exhibited in a gallery and | ‘ works of 
an rhe gS who happened to see them?—Much more ee casa 
: afford a guinea ca ; > Decause 
price are chance of ‘ecointhe mea pit | rai by purchasing at thi 
449. Ora piece of sculpture ?—Yes Lae 
, : or a piece of sculpt 
450. And is that system not onl é een 
ducive to the dikeerhination of a needa pripet gts a oS bul sleo, mya 
not ext ‘ : ; among the », A 
np i ae more ane society than if you left persons nly Let J 
i em, se such pictures as struck them ?—Yes oe ae 
. Because more persons wil : i. 
out money simply in the aie i plas ee Tye eal. 
more accurately too; becau s without it?—Yes, and it dost 
judges of pictures, and Fi da aptinee are selected who are acknowledge 
therefore no works but thems theta aka BRO ve 2 Tot oe 
452. Mr. Hope.| And | ss merit are bought by the association. 
a size, or of a Ate that Prac ei enable the association to purchase works 0 
to pala oo Tt does, ebpceialle' al may either have space or suflicient funds 
453. That is another ger mat | 
ally, thot: the ae ene advantage 2—Yes: it was for such works, print 
smallee works ober oh as instituted; there are always purchasers ! 
454. Is therea chiadlar fey unt only to a few guineas. 
by lottery in London > Yes itution where pictures are purchased and dispose! # 
455- 1s there any thin e Gite there Woah 
I am not acquainted Bi th asgow of the kind >—Yes, the Dilletanti Socie') 
e constitution of it, but they collect a few bund! 


pounds a year, with whi 
manner, which they purchase pictures and distribute them in a sill 
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matters of taste ae you been employed to select patterns, and to judge 
Is is my daily practice, LRase-yiad pata ieee by persons in Bdinbuti: 
sionally selected as on Her ave paid particular attention to carpets, being 
them in awarding th e of the judges by the Board of Trustees in onder 108 
457. What is th e prizes for such manufactures. ; 
manufactures as bie of your observations on the present st 
; u have just referred to?--I think there is § 
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to apply the rules that 
rs together; their designs are 
Indeed, there is scarcely such a thing 
nerally composed from designs of other 


ovement. ‘They seem not, on almost any occasion, 
ought to regulate the assembling of various colou 
cenerally defective in point of originality. 
as originality m their designs ; they are ge 
-ountries. : 3 
458. To what do he yi: this want of originality and this want of know- 
jedge of the principles of art?—In the first place, to the want of the dissemina- 
ion of instruction amongst manufacturers and the working classes general] as 
|so to the want of enthusiasm and spirit in the master manufacturers ehenelve 
srobably arising from the difficulty of protecting the copy-right of such desionia 
s they might procure by employing proper artists. e 

459. Have you ever found the want of such protection yourself?—I have: for 
yen a patent that I procured in 1826 was no protection ; my neighbours, as A HY 
.s they knew the principle, practised it openly. But this is no great hardship to 
ne, as those who copy the designs of others are generally inferior workmen, and 
f course do not execute them in proper style. It being done by the hand they 
annot be so wellimitated as designs which may be transferred to block printing 
»r weaving. They cannot be multiplied to the same extent; but to the manuface 
urer it must be attended with very serious consequences. 

460. Do they complain much of it in Scotland ?—They do indeed; the manu- 
acturers with whom I am acquainted, who have any enthusiasm in their business, 
omplain much of the want of protection for their designs. 

4601. Dr. Bowring.| Do you think it would be possible to create a tribunal 
ompetent to decide as to what is invention and what is not ?—I think it would ; 

have paid a very great deal of attention to those matters. 

462. Then will you state, in your case, how you would constitute such tribunal 
or the protection of such patterns as you produce ?—They ought to be consti- 
uted partly by designers and partly by manufacturers who employ designers : 
here are no other means, 

463. It has been suggested that a justice of the peace would be competent to 
ecide on questions of copyright, do you believe that?—No, there are many of 
hem that have not any notion of colour or form at all. 

464. Mr. Brotherton.} Would you constitute local boards >—Local boards. 

465. Then, in the case of calico printers, where they all cheat each other, 
ow would you expect to have a just decision ?—A few convictions would do it. 

466. Dr. Bowring.| Have you thought of any system of registration by which 
riority of right could be ascertained?—I think it would be very simple. It 
ught not to be the registration of a drawing or any thing of that kind, it ought 

be the article in a manufactured state, because were ita drawing no board of 
ractical people could so easily detect the similarity between a drawing and 
manufactured article as they could between two manufactured articles. 

467. Who would you make the depositaries of registration ?—They might be 
eposited in any public office connected with the municipal government of the 
bwh. 

408. Has any plan occurred to you by which claims from different remote 
istricts as to priority of invention could be settled ?—They would generally come 
om remote districts, I believe neighbours would not be so apt to copy the 

signs of one another in the same town as they would the designs of those at 
distance. 

469. How then would you constitute a’ central tribunal which should decide 

tween the claims of remote districts ?>—The registration would decide that. 

470. But the registration would only record the fact of priority of date to an 
vention ?—Yes, 

471. If there were to be a dispute that dispute must be referred to some 

bunal?—There would require to be a central board or tribunal. 

472. And would you constitute the central board in the same way as you con- 

tute the local board, partly of artists and partly of manufacturers ?—I think 
bt, because then it would be a matter of second opinion. The local board before 
1om it is brought at first ought to decide that it was a copy or was not, and to 

lat extent, and then any other matter might be decided regarding the priority 
| a central board. 

473. If, for instance, a board at Paisley had recorded a pattern right and 

ooard at Manchester had also recorded it ?—The individuals themselves ought 

record it. 
ot : 474. How 
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| ( ive the board at Manchester the means of r 
5 a 474 HO ley 2--There must be a central board in that uh ae te 
15 June 1836. ‘es registration of the pattern ought not to be Ber her: The in dividue 
complaining ought to complain to the board in his own district, and then, a 
ever his pattern is pirated, the parties ought to be brought to that Gitibtes . 
defend themselves. . 

475. Mr. Hope.| Would it be practicable to have a double regist 
patterns, central and local ?—Yes, that might be. 

476. Dr. Bowring.| Has any case occurred to you of particular IMConveniencs 
growing out of the want of artistical knowledge among the artisans >—No; bats 
is, I believe, felt generally by all who are in the habit of employing artisans whe 
require some knowledge of design. I find, in my own trade, great difficyl ; 
getting them into any thing like a knowledge of art ; but were they taught early } 
such a mode as I have proposed, they would be as far advanced at the commence 
ment of their apprenticeship as they now are after being two or three Years af 
the trade. 

477. What rate of wages do the men get that you usually employ ?—Mogt of 
my ornamental painters get from 20s. to 25s. and 30s. and some as high as 365, 
according to their ability and the style of work they do. ) 

478. Does not that high rate of wages create a desire to enter into that specie, 
of occupation?—It does; but it is not until the young men begin to have sens, 
enough to know the value of it. They never think of it until they come to thei, 
trade, and often not until they begin to see the advantages others possess, 

479. The Committee understood you to say that those that get the higher Wages 
generally are drafted off into other regions of artistical employment !—No, it i 
not when they come to that stage of it, it is during their apprenticeship, while they 
are mere boys; for if they continue out their apprenticeship, those who haye 
genius have sufficient time by that means to direct it into the proper channel, and 
they do not then wish to change. The change generally takes place in the 
course of the first two or three years of their apprenticeship; they then either get 
their parents to buy them off or run away from their trades, or become so dis. 
gusted with their humble profession that they will not work at it. 

480. Do you think generally if there was a greater supply of this species of 
aptitude in the market, that there would be a demand for it?—No doubt of it, 
I could employ double the number of ornamental painters to what I have. Most 
of those that I have have been trained under my own particular instructions, 

481. Have those whom you employed received any elementary instructions, 
or have most of them taken to the employment in after life —They received no 
elementary instructions, except what they received during their apprenticeships. 

482. And you find the want of that elementary instruction constantly exhibiting 
itself?—Yes, but much more so I believe in manufacturing towns than even 
in Edinburgh, because in manufacturing towns they have no mode of instruction 
in that particular branch. 

483. How are'your own workmen in the habit of passing their leisure hours '— 
Some of them are fond of reading; they are generally respectable my workmen; 
T have found an immense improvement in that respect within these few years. 

484. Do you think if public lectures were given, and if exhibitions were openel, 
and made accessible gratuitously to that class of workmen, that they would be 
willingly attended?—The School of Arts has lectures, and they have done a 
immense deal of good, but yet that has not the same effect as commencing them 
at the beginning. If their attention to the art of design, in so far as I have 
recommended it, were directed during the early period of their education, thea 
those that had genius would be making progress, and others would make aa 
amusement of it, after they had done with their other education and commenced 
the study of any profession. Many a young man comes to me and has no taste 
at all for drawing, and I do not find that out until he has been with me aboul® 
twelvemonth, and then it is too late perhaps to choose a new career; I have upwards 
of 70 men in my employment, and perhaps there are not above four or five 0 
those that can do any ornamental work in a satisfactory way. 

485. Is there any sense of inferiority or insufficiency among the working people 
themselves ?-—O yes, but that generally takes place when they come neat to the 
expiration of their apprenticeship; many of them wish to be taught all the 
ornamental parts during the last year or two of their apprenticeship, after having 
neglected it during the previous part. 
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486. Then you th of art were established, there ld 
jeficiency of mepbeeHen, to reap the benefit among the labouring ihe 
“asses >I have no doubt of it, from the circumstance of the classes for modelling, 


refer ~ ; 
not quite certain. ‘There are lectures on all subjects of that kind; but what is 


ap jlicable to manufactures and the useful arts generally, and which is not likel 
to mislead young men by giving them a distaste for the humbler professions oe 
inducing them to attempt to become artists. 

488. Chairman.| Would not this be the means of effecting that object; to 
extend the knowledge of art, by which means it would be impossible that al these 
much more numerous persons familiarized with art should be all artists, and then 
many of them must be driven to applying their arts to ih al Na purposes 
as they do in Belgium, France and other countries '—Certainly, by giving oo 
such @ simple mode of instruction as may be applicable to the useful arts alone. 

489. Dr. Bowring. | Have you any idea how many artists in Edinburgh live b 
their profession et Ua the higher walks of art? . 

490. Can you give any idea of the proportion of the manufacturing artists in 
Edinburgh to the professional artists in Edinburgh ?— Does the honourable Member 
mean ornamental painters > ; 

491. Yes, all those who apply the arts to the purpose of household furniture 
or of manufactures for hangings, or for interior decorations ?>—I believe the artists 
in the higher walks, or those who attempt to follow the higher walks, are much 
more numerous than those who are in the habit of designing ornaments. 

492. Chairman.| And this you consider an evil, in so far as the arts and manu- 
factures are connected ?—Yes, and I believe it arises from the ornamental art not 
holding a proper station among the other arts of design; that is to say, not being 
sufficiently respected. I have made applications to young men whom | knew to be 
n circumstances of difficulty, to leave landscape painting and I would give them 
a good salary ; but I never could get them to do it. After being once artists in 
the painting of pictures, I never could get them to descend to the more humble 
profession. 

493-6. Are there any other points on which you wish to touch ?—No, 1 am not 
aware of any other. 
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Mr. George J. Morant, called in; and Examined. 


497. Mr. Hope.] WHAT are you?—A house-decorator in New Bond-street, 
one of the firm of Morant & Son. 

498. You have had a good deal of experience in that branch of art connected 
with decoration?—Yes, 1 have. I have had considerable experience in various 
branches of decoration. 

499. Have you felt the want of the power of procuring @ sufficient number of 
good designs ?—Decidedly so; and a_great difficulty in having one’s own wish 
and designs carried into execution. When I have had designs, it has frequently 
been a matter of great difficulty to get workmen to enter into the proper feeling 


of giving effect to what was wished to be produced. 
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z What branches of the arts do you particularly refer to’_] wo 
ae a sites harticuleely to any thing connected with the Glee branch of ome 

—-——— whether it may be in ornament of forms, or of modelling, or of the decoratin’™ 

17 June 1836- rooms, that requires a particular or precise style to be kept up. of 
501. Do you find any difficulty in procuring modellers r—Yes ; ] 
are very few good modellers or carvers in London to be had. 
502. Dr. Bowring.| Of the modellers that exist, are there a Considerable 
tion of them strangers?—Yes, I think there is no doubt of it, from what I 
ard. 
a 03. Mr. Hope.] Have you yourself felt the necessity of going abroad, ang 
studying abroad, to perfect yourself in the various branches of the of 
profess?—I felt it certainly would perfect any little taste I might have; ate 
wus advised by Sir Thomas Lawrence to undertake a journey to Italy, which | 
did, for the sole purpose of endeavouring to perfect myself in every thing ¢, 
nected with the arts; and I found great benefit in having had access to the ibn 
galleries of pictures, and other objects of art, which I think tend Sreatly to in, 
prove and to cultivate the taste. : , 

404. You state that you found considerable difficulty in getting people to dai 
cute the ideas that are given to them r—Yes; I do not know half a dozen 
persons in London that we could apply to, at the present moment, to execute Some 
things which have been done. I might refer, for instance, to a specimen of 
painted arabesque as an illustration of what I mean. This is a specimen of 
painted arabesque [ producing it}. The design would have been very difficult tp 
have been obtained. I was obliged to apply to a foreigner for the design of this 
But the execution of it (the greater part) was done by our own artists, who ate 
always in our own empley. 

505. Dr. Bowring.] Is that a Parisian design?—No, Italian. It is partly 
Pompeian. 

506. Mr. Hope.] Is your artist an Englishman ?—Yes, and he has never been 
in any other establishment. He was brought up by my father, and has been with 
us 20 years. p 

507. Mr. Wyse.] Did you make any application to any English artist to give 
you the design previously to your applying to a foreigner ?—No, I did not in this 
instance ; this is a very peculiar design; we wished to make the rooms as per- 
fectly Italian as possible. It is impossible from this slight portion of it to judge 
of the beauty of the whole thing; the ceiling is 40 feet in length, and painted 
in avery different style to what is done abroad in the cafés, although the things 
that one sees in Italy, in the cafés, are perfectly astonishing; but they would 
not finish them in the way this is finished. 

508. Mr. Hope.| Has not the sight of the work here executed suggested to 
another person, an Englishman, ideas that he has executed in a very beautiful 
manner !—Yes; I think I could safely say that, with: the assistance of a book 
which I should like to produce, a German work ; and some of these works, | 
think, would be of infinite use to decorators in this country. [Zhe witness pro- 
duced the book. | 

509. Mr. Wyse.] What is the title of the book you refer.to’-—I refer toa pub- 
lication of Zahn of Berlin, These are the plates [ producing some plates}. Those 
are of a most beautiful colour, and for those who wish to have this particular 
style of decoration they would be invaluable as subjects to refer to. At this 
moment we are having a carpet made from one of the borders.. 

510. These specimens of Zahn are all taken from different palaces?-—Yes} 
this is from Mantua. 7 


511. Chairman.} What is the title of the book you refer to >There are three 
different publications ; one is, 
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“Omamenten-Buch zum practischen Gebrauche fiir Architekten Dekore 
tions-und-Stubenmaler, Tapeten-fabrikanten, Seiden-Woll-und-Dama 
weber, u. s. w.— Von C. Botticker. Berlin, 1836.” 


[Translation. ] 


“ Book of Ornaments for the practical use of Architects, Decoration = 
Room-Painters, Carpet Manufacturers, Silk, Wool. and Damas» 
Weavers, &c. By C. Botticker, Berlin, 1836.” 

an « Ornamenle 
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« Ornamente aller classischen Kunstepoke ] «ot 
W. Zahn.” poken nach den Originalen.—Von 


[Translation. ] 


« Ornaments of all Classical Epochs of Art after the Origi 
William Zahn. Berlin, 1831.” er the Originals. By Professor 


« QOrnamente zum practischen Gebrauche fiir Stubenmaler, nebst erk 
Text. —Von J. F. Stodh.” » hebst erklarendem 


[ Translation. j 


« Ornaments in the Practical Use of Room Decorators, with an illustrative 


Text. Published by J. F. Stodh.” 


sia. Mr. Wyse. | Are you aware that these ornaments by William Zahn were 
collected by him in compliance with the orders of the government of Austria?— 
Yes, | am aware it was done by that desire. He was sent by the desire of the 
Austrian government to collect them for the purpose of improving, I imagine, 
he interior decoration of the rooms. 

513. Chairman.] Well, what are the contents of the book ?—Some of them are 
fom the antique, taken on the spot at Pompeii and in other parts of Italy, and 
the others are original designs. The greater part of them, I should say, are 
original designs. 

514. Do they give you a considerable knowledge of the right principles of 
art and taste?—Yes, in my opinion they exhibit great knowledge of a proper dis- 
position of forms that produce a good effect, and also of colours, which is very 
important (the knowledge of colours) ; there are few that can contrast colours to 
produce a good effect. By my observation of a few, I mean a few workmen, we 
are constantly obliged to be present when we require any thing very unusual 
executed as to correctness in the shades and tints of colours. 

515-16. Have we such books published in England ?—No, I know of no such 
books ; I have a great number of different works connected with ornaments myself, 
but I have never seen any such books, although I have seen, I believe, nearly all 
that are published on such subjects. 

517. And you consider these superior?—Yes, I should say they are very 
superior, as facilitating a knowledge of design to the arts and manufactures 
generally. 

518. But are they superior or not to what we have?—Yes, vastly superior to 
our native designs. 

519. I mean to any works ?—To any works we have; I know of no work that 
would facilitate the execution of ornamental decoration so well as these. 

520. Dr. Bowring.] But the application of art to this subject is quite of a 
modern introduction in this country ?—Quite so. There is a natural thirst now ; 
every one is wishing to have something very su perior. 

521. Mr. Wyse.| Are there not works in England referable to or treating of 
Gothic architecture and Gothic decoration ?—Yes, a great number of very superior 
works, 

522. That department is by no means deficient ?—It is not. ‘ 

523. It is equal to the continent >From all I have seen of foreign Gothic 
publications | should say they are very superior. 

524. Has not the taste of the present day, in your judgment, a considerable 
tendency towards the Gothic, both in internal and external decorations 7—I should 
say that it has, especially in the country ; but then it is not a pure Gothic that 
is generally sought after, it is more the Elizabethan or the old English style. 

525. More recent ?—More recent. 

526. Dr. Bowring.] Is there an improvement in classical taste among those 
towhom you supply works now >—Yes, there is. 

527. Chairman.| Has the Prussian Government issued any such works for the 
improvement of manufactures in design ?-—Yes. 

528. I think you said it has published a work which contains almost all the 
best of these designs 7 —Yes, I believe it does ; I_had but a cursory view of it, but 
it seemed to me to contain all the varied styles that would be applicable to 
decoration. 

529. Are they those peculiar designs which would be very advantageous to @ 
manufacturing nation ?—I should say they would be. 
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17 June 1836. ve vi - tae more largely than they are at present a hee Uissen, 
because om native “es oun: or not at all equal to th - fre 
refore our production: . 3 

are Would -it ota the demand for our cotton manufactures, chint, 
articles of that kind?—From what I have seen of the foreign chintz, I think tha, 
at present quite equal them, because it Is a peculiar style. . ; We 

532. Dr. Bowring.| Have you seen any of the superior chintz of Mulhans ' 
—_Yes, I have, and they surpass in the taste wih which the colours are dis n 
Those particular designs that I saw must have been done by designers 
do not exist in this country. 0 

533. Are you syeiesie ie fact pe his high prices are paid for those 

not acquainted with the price of them. 
aa. Mr. Hope.| You have occasion to employ a good deal of silk ?—Yo, 

535. Do you feel in that branch of our manufacture an inferiority —We fog ( 
very great inferiority indeed; I have brought two or three specimens of fop,; 
silks, and I believe the best of the English, that are used for mere furniture . 
only wish to prove, that the best patterns are almost invariably copied fro 
foreign a asi : English manufacture, [producing it;| but it is, as you 
observe, the French pattern. 

536. Mr. Wyse. | Do you find as much demand for those works of pure Classic 
taste as for the ordinary style in use among the English decorators >—We fin , 
wed srs for wage: taste; a wish to have things done with a Superior taste 
to what was formerly the case. 

537. Do you refer that Siendai an Ei os design as much as to the executigy 
of the work ?—I refer it principally to the design. 

538. Is it found Sealine’ expensive to execute designs in classic taste thay 
designs in the ordinary style of English taste?—It is more expensive, op 
account of the superior sort of workmen, and the few that exist to carry that inty 
effect. ; 

539. It arises not so much from the difficulty of the work, as from not finding 
artists sufficiently well educated, or sufficiently numerous for the purpose — 
Exactly; I should say that. 

x40. If there were schools of art distributed through the country, and educa. 
tion given for such purposes, you would not apprehend that that difficulty, or 
that that expense would continue!—I should say certainly not. It would bea 
source of great benefit to the community at large. I should say it would tend to 
do away with a great deal of the bad taste which at present exists. I consider 
there is a vast deal of bad taste of the style which is called that of Louis Quatome, 

541. That is the predominant taste of the present day, is it not?—Yes, it 
solely, I believe, arises from the facility of adoption, because it is of that parti 
cular style that they can turn it and twist it about as they like ; it is only copying 
and copying. 

saa ie not require any strict attention to original principles, the Louis 
Quatorze style ?—Certainly not, it rather depends on any thing than principle, | 
think. 

543. Consequently it does not require much previous study and knowledge’ 
Of course it would require some degree of study and knowledge to put # 
together, with what may be called taste, in the way it is now doing at Stafford 
House, the Duke of Sutherland’s, where, although it may be the Louis 
Quatorze style, it is done in that sort of way that will produce a striking and @ 
splendid effect. But the evil of it is this, it is now travelling through the pr 
vinces, finding its way into Scotland, where they are taking it up, and introducing 
the Louis Quatorze style in all sorts of rooms, half Louis Quatorze and half Greek. 

544. Chairman.] Is not this a spurious Louis Quatorze style; is it the genuint 
style ?—It is very rare that you will-see it pure in this country; 1 believe t 
more properly Louis Quinze. th 

_ 545: In fact, may we not call it a spurious imitation of the higher style of the 
times of Louis Quatorze?>—From what specimens I have seen, I should say 8 
there is Crockford’s club-house, upon which we were employed, and the Due 
Wellington’s mansion, that are called Louis Quatorze; they were designe@ 
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546. — res sear eile you have mentioned for the style of Louis G 
Quatorze, 10 mgr ink onc to encourage specimens of pure Greek decoration? - 
_J think 1 does; 4 think it is a capivating style of art to the uneducated in art, 
fom its requiring a great deal of gold and gilding, and which therefore gene- 
cally a a magnificent effect, though sometimes the forms may be very 

isagreca e. . 
647 Js it not much more expensive the execution of a work in that style P— 
Very much more expensive. 

548-0. Chairman.] It is not only more striking, but more easy than the classic 
tvle, is it not?—Yes. fs 
"550. When those two qualities meet, it is a temptation to an artist to go into 
+t ?—It is very seldom you see it in a pure state, as what it was formerly at 
Versailles. 

551. Mr. Wyse.| Do you think that corrupted taste does not arise in a great 
degree from the public not having received a good education in art themselves; if 
more attention was paid at public schools, a proper and cultivating taste would 
chow itself ?—In all ranks of society that is my decided opinion, that the evil is 
among all classes not having, I was going to say, an eye for taste. 

552. Chairman. | Do not you think that proceeds to a great extent from the ex- 
isiveness of our exhibitions >—That is my decided opinion. 

553. That most of the exhibitions in this country have been shut up and made 
exclusive exhibitions ?— Yes. 

554 That is to say, Some impediment has been thrown in the way of the public, 
so that the public cannot be so well informed on matters of taste, and therefore 
cannot appreciate them so fully as foreign nations can, where they are more 
open?—I can speak decidedly upon that point. I feel convinced that it is partly 
owing to the public on the continent having that sort of access to the objects con- 
stantly, that tends to generate a better feeling and better taste and love for the 
arts than generally people have in our country, I find that among many work- 
men of intelligence there is a great desire to acquire a knowledge of art and of 
taste. , 

555. There is no school of decoration in this country similar to that at Paris, 
for the purpose of teaching the different styles of decoration?—I never heard 
of one. 

556. Do you happen to know whether in England what the French call the 
style de la renaissance is attended to?—Yes. 

557. Has that taste extended itself at all m England ?—I do not think it has ; 
[ know it has in Paris. 

558. Are you aware that the French have carried the style of the renaissance 
into even the furniture of their houses, decorative furniture, tables and chairs ae 
[ can say that that is the case. I have recently been with an architect from Paris, 
who I think has been principally instrumental in bringing forward that particular 
style, and who designed that department at Versailles which is now doing in that 
way ; therefore I can say decidedly I am aware that they have adopted that prin- 
ciple even in their furniture. 

559. But it has not extended itself in this country at all >—No, not that I am 
aware of. 

560. Mr. Wyse.] Is there not great confusion observed in the several styles in 
England in decoration, both for furniture and rooms ?>—I think very great, gene- 
rally speaking ; but the desire to obviate that evil is very much greater than it 
used to be. Persons now who require rooms fitted up ina particular le, out of 
the common way, say to me, what they did not use to say, “ But how will it agree 
with such and such a piece of furniture that I may have?” that may not be of 
the same style; or they may make some observation tending to show a desire 
that all should harmonize.’ 

561. Mr. Brotherton.) 1s not the bad taste owing to the want of knowledge of 
scientific principles with regard to the harmony of colours >—Yes, I think it is 
owing to that want of knowledge. : . 

_562. That your definition of good taste would be in accordance with true scien- 

tific principles?—Yes. By scientific principles I mean correct principles, that 
aL, be established as to proportion of symmetrical forms, or as to contrast of 
colours, 

563. Mr. Wyse.] Would it not be of the greatest importance in our schools that 


the pupils should be educated in these places in order to facilitate that?—Yes, I 
0.28, r4 think 
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OTkMey 
an figure, have access, I think a great deal of good would a WING the 
cs if he wants any thing like a figure, either painted or modelled, ae Bo 
few that can do it. There are artists employed by the celebrated silversmin 
model, and there are only a few of those that are capable of making the rae to 
beautiful as those that are produced occasionally. els ag 
564. Do you find that sculptures or casts from gems are much ip 
decorators in this country ae | should say not. 

565. They might be had at very little expense if they were to be in ever 
establishment ?—Yes, I possess them myself, fancying they do a vast q 
in perfecting taste. 

£66. May they not be applied with great effect and facility in the decoras 
of rooms, several of these ancient gems ?>—-The designs, I should say, certain 
might. ’ 

ie Have they not been adopted by most of the distinguished masters ; 
Italy, in the decoration of apartments ’—They have. Many of Raphael's de, : 
will be found to be taken from the figures in antique gems. gus 

568. If these gems were the usual accompaniments of places of exhibition and 
the public eye was generally accustomed to them, do you not think there would 
be a proportionate demand for them in the decoration of furniture, and jp the 
decoration of rooms ?—Yes, I think there certainly would, the French excel US § 
much in that, there is a particular work, “ Percier et Fontaine,” in which flores 
form a principal feature. " 

569. Do you think the Greek style is particularly applicable to our habits anj 
buildings, the classical style?—Yes, I think very much so. 

x70, Would you say more so than the Gothic generally ?—Yes, more so tha 
the Gothic generally, decidedly more applicable. 

571. Is it more or less expensive, do you think ?---It is less expensive, 

572. Chairman.] Are there any other points you would wish to speak to?~ 
I would only observe, that I think these works (the German publications aboy 
described) would be very useful to the carpet manufacturers; I think carpets ar 
very much improved. I should like just to have shown one or two papers which 
I consider will prove the capability of the English manufacturers for producing 
a fine paper. [Zhe witness produced some.| te 

573. Mr. Brotherton.| What do you conceive will be the effect of the repet! 
of duty on these papers; would it tend to encourage the superior papers ?— I dono! 
think that it would tend to encourage the superior papers to any great extent. Ii 
may encourage the use of inferior patterns, because the duty was an equal duly 
upon the common priced paper, as well as the expensive paper. 

574. It is like the old printed cotton duty?—Yes; I believe so, 

575. Butthere being no duty, will it not be an inducement to strike out fresh 
patterns, inasmuch as they would not be liable for the duty if you failed in you 
patterns ?—Yes. 

576. Chairman.] If the duty is taken off paper, and if the paper principally 
relieved by the removal of the duty is the inferior sort of paper, is it not therefore 
the more important that the great mass of the population should be able to app 
ciate art, inasmuch as it would encourage good art more extensively in the lower 
sorts of paper ?— Yes, I think there it will be important, looking at it in that pou! 
of view, because there will be better patterns produced at a lower rate. There 
are papers had now at 34d. a yard; a better style of pattern could then be had # 
33d. than can be at the present moment. 

577. And if there was a better pattern produced at a lower rate, on a more ordi 
nary paper, would not that encourage the sale of the paper’?—Yes, I think it wou 
tend to do that. 


. 578. Therefore it would have a beneficial effect so far both on the arts and on 
manufactures ?— Yes, 


ht Mr. Brotherton.| It would tend to increase the consum ptio 
would. | 
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Mr. Edward Cowper, called in; and Examined. 


® y 

580. Chairman.) WH AT are you?—I am the patentee of the Applegath and 
Cowper steam printing machines. ’ “ 

<81. Have you a manufactory >—Yes, I have a manufactory. My brother 
.; jn pa r¢nership with me ; we manufacture the principal steam newspaper and 
hook machines ; the machine at the “Times” office was the joint invention of 
Mr. Applegath and myself. 

<$2, Your manufactory is at Manchester, is it not ?—Yes. 

583. Have you paid considerable attention to the connexion of the arts with 
manufactures 2—[ have, but merely as a matter of taste. I am not at all con- 
nected with it in business or profession, 

584. But your observation has been directed, you say, to it?—Precisely so. 

535. Have you made any observation on the advantage of the application of 
arts to manufactures >—I have; and I would give the Committee as an instance 
of it the revival of the Etruscan ¢ferra cotta works. . 

586. That has recently sprung up in London !—Yes. A few years since, having 
sbserved at the British Museum the beauty of the contrast of the black with the 
eed in the Etruscan vase, I procured some common garden pots, and that equally 
common varnish called Brunswick black, and taking a few of the antique orna- 
ments and figures, I painted those pots, and found they produced a very pleasing 
effect. Sometime after I thought it was a pity that this idea should drop, and I 
went into the shop or depot of the Lowesby ¢erra cotta works, Adelaide-street, 
which belong to Sir Frederick Fowke and Mr. Purden, where all the articles that 
were manufactured were simply of the colour of the red earth. This clay is 
found on the estate of Sir Frederick Fowke, and was, in the first instance, manu- 
factured into pots merely as a matter of taste. On finding a great demand for it 
he converted it into a manufacture. He confined it, first of all, to his friends ; it 
was only on account of the great demand for it that he converted it into a manu- 
facture. I now come to the point; the facility with which art, by a little instruc- 
tion, may be introduced into a manufacture, and previous to the demand existing. 
I purchased one of their pots and painted it somewhat in this style [pro- 
ducing one}. (Fig. 1.) I told Mr. Purden he was welcome to the idea, if he pleased ; 
I did not want any advantage from it ; it was merely a matter of taste. He took 
up the idea, and now they sell more of this black and red ware than they do of 
the old. I have mentioned the facility with which art may be introduced into 
manufacture, and you see that in this case it was effected merely by my giving 
a little instruction to the master. I will mow point out the difficulty attending 
the introduction of art into manufacture; this arises from the men; the diffi- 
culty is owing to the ignorance of the men. The men have been accustomed 
to make a straight line flower pot, and therefore they cannot think there is more 
taste in making it curved. This [producing another one}, (Fig. 2.) is a little more 
bent than the ordinary one, but the difficulty is to get the men out of those rigid 
forms into the forms of taste. Now this [ producing another one}, (Fig. 3.) is 
something of a better form, but the workman was left to make his own cover, 
and you see he has put on the top of a tolerably formed vase a most hideous 
cover. (Fig. 4.) Here is another one, a little better [ producing another), 
(Fig. 5.) Now here is a copy [ producing another| (Fig. 6.) from the British 
Museum; and now we shall have something good ; other forms are also in hand. 
(Fig.7.) But you see the steps from the straight line garden pot to the Etruscan 
vase. 1 endeavoured to give Mr. Purden some idea of the principles of beauty 
of form which I had myself learned from a lecture by Mr. Reinagle. Iv a5 in 
hopes Mr. Reinagle would have been here to explain them himself. It is very 
important as showing how very easily these principles may be taught. Mr. 
Reinagle called his lecture a lecture on the oval, but he merely adopted the 
term “ oval” to signify curved lines of an elliptical character, and he showed 
that if the outlines of the vase were made portions of an oval, it would be a 
graceful form; and it is really surprising to see how, with this principle, you 
may vary the forms of vases and yet produce graceful results. If once the 
workmanwhad the idea of the oval in bis mind he would never make a bad 
vase, 

_ 587. Dr. Bowring.| Were any of these forms completely new ?>—Not only the 
forms of many are new, but the figures painted on them are new ; all the figures 
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‘nly be taken from the antique, but they may also be tak 
tc Seas or any other modern sculptor ; in fact the online.” the 
of all kinds would be appropriate ornaments for terra cotta vases. rich 
of subjects may be found in the works of Sir H. Englefield and Moses Se 


588. Have you any notion how many hands are employed in th 
ture 2-—No, I have not, but it 1s almost taking the place of those 

58g. Is this a natural or artificial clayr—A natural clay; ther 
Lowesby, and is not an uncommon clay. 

590. Chairman. Is this at all like the style introduced by Mr. We 
I should say it did not bear a resemblance to it. His imitations were of f 
material, and the ornaments were burnt in, and they were very expensive - ai 
are of a more ordinary character altogether, and yet are very tm 
Mr. Wedgwood has improved the forms of pottery, and diffused them a 
than any other person, but he retained a little of the prejudice of keepi . 
art at a high price. His imitation of the Portland vase was justly celeby,s ss 
but after he had sold 30 of them at 20 guineas each, he destroyed the mould 
in order to render them more rare, and that I consider a very erroneous Fedline 
because it was so far preventing the diffusion of taste throughout the Faitien” 
Another instance of the introduction of the arts of design is in the manufacts. 
of scagliola; the antique forms and figures are introduced into slabs, pilaster 
&c., and that by means of machinery. [The Witness also produced several oth, 
instances, showing that the recent introduction of design in several manufactyr 
has greatly multiplied the extent of the manufacture. | Now the ease with which th. 
principles and illustrations of art might be diffused I think is so obvious tha: 
it is hardly necessary to say a word about it. Here you may see it exemplied jy: 
the “ Penny Magazine,” and here are 150 cuts taken from the “ Penny Magazine,” 
many taken from the old masters, of painting and sculpture, and many of them 
very well done; and these 150 cuts, printed on drawing paper, and well bound 
may be had for 14s. Such works as this, and the “ Saturday Magazine,” “ Chay. 
bers’ Journal,” and the “ Magasin Pittoresque,” and the “ Magasin Universel of 
Paris,” could not have existed without the printing machine. And every Saturday 
I have the satisfaction of reflecting that 360,000 copies of these useful publications 
are issued to the public, diffusing science and taste and good feeling, without 
one sentence of an immoral tendency in the whole. 


591. Is it not probable that the great extension given to these specimens of 
art, by the improvement in printing, is a new means of extending a knowledge of 
arts >—Yes. 

592. And that to an extent that could not exist without the printing machine! 
—Certainly not. 

593. In fact, may not this diffusion of taste through the press be called the paper 
currency of art?—Yes, it is indeed the paper currency of art, and always repre: 
sents sterling value. Ishould say whatever means may be derived, either by 
public lectures, museums, &c., for the circulation of art, that those means may 
be rendered effective by means of the printing machine. 

594. Is it not important, that as the printing machine gives us such amazing 
facilities for circulating among the people a knowledge of art, that the works 
which it copies should, as far as it ean accomplish them, be of the highest 
excellence >—It is, 

595» May not a tolerably correct outline of the works of great masters 
Raphael, Michael Angelo and others, by that mode, find its way into the 
minds of the population in general?—Yes; in this very collection from the 
‘Penny Magizine,” are cuts from the pictures of Raphael, Rubens, Spagnoletto, 
Guido, Teniers, Ostade, Murillo, Quinten Matsys; and in sculpture, the Apollo, 
Niobe, Laocoony &c.; and in another work of Mr. C. Knight's, you have for 8%. 
beautiful outline engravings and descriptions of the whole of the Elgin Marbles. 

596. And is not this means of diffusing a knowledge of the arts (not by 
bringing people to places of instruction in art, but by conveying instruction 
to the doors of the people) a new era in instruction in design! — 
cidedly ; because, take the cartoons of Raphael, it is quite clear that there a 
hundreds of thousands of persons who are now acquainted with what are 
forms and figures and groupings in these cartoons, that never would have oe 
them by any lecture or description whatever, and who would never have 
opportunity of seeing the originals. 
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5 


5Q7: In fact, the mechanic and the peasant, in the most remote districts of the Mr. 
country; have now an opportunity of seeing tolerably correct outlines of form >" Cowper. 
which they never could behold beforer—Exactly, and literally at the price th 
ysed to give for a song. I ey 17 June 1836. 
598. And there a therefore a greater chance of calling genius into activity ?— 
Yes, not mel ely by these books creating an artist here and there, but by the general 
elevation of the taste of the public. The art of wood engraving itself has received 
an astonishing impetus from these publications. The engtaver set of work- 
ing merely with his own hands, has been obliged to take five or ae yupils to 
oh through the work. Mr. Knight expends more than 2,000/. a coast ane 
cuts. They are even exported; 400/. worth were sent to the “ Magasin Pittoresque ” 
in one year. They are also stereotyped and sent all over the continent. As a hs 
instance Of the means of instruction by the printing machine, perhaps the Com- 
mittee will allow me to mention, that Mr. Clowes has 20 of my printing machines 
and he has turned out, on an average, 2,000 reams of paper in a week and the 
creat mass of this work is certainly on the side of rectitude ; it is all tending to 
good. 
~ 599. This appears to be a very extraordinary proof of the immense importance 
of the outlay of capital and the application of manufacture to the benefit of 
the whole community, and that too in a matter of instruction?—Exactly so; 
popular instruction 1s the grand occupation of the printing machine. Of an 8». 
volume on Political Economy, perhaps 750 copies might be sold in two years, and 
teach the rich the advantage of machinery, but would never reach the poor; 
whereas, of the little 1s. work, called the ** Results of Machinery,” 25,000 copies 
were sold, and in the hands of the poor in three months, and checked, in a 
most decided manner, the burning of threshing machines and other farming 


property. 


Ramsay Richard Reinagle, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


600. Chairman.) WHAT are you?—I am a royal academician. K. R. Reinagle, 


601, Where do you reside ?—No. 29, Albany Street, Regent's Park. Eq. 4 
Go2. You have lectured, have you not?—Yes, I have, at all the institutions in a 

London. 
603. I think you have particularly applied your attention to the relation be- 

tween geometry and the beautiful forms of the antique ?—-I have. 


604. Will you give the Committee the result of your observation on that very 
interesting subject as briefly and as clearly as you can?—I will. J have brought 
various drawings with me to illustrate. 1 will be as brief as I possibly can, and 
I think I can throw light upon the subject in a very few words, by taking the 
subject from its origin. Asa proof that all elegant forms are derived from cur- 
vilinear ones, I beg leave to show you that any mere line, whether it be perpen- 
dicular or inclined to either side, and crossed by right angles, presents no form of 
beauty, as is demonstrated by these two figures (No. |, 2). But on the right, 
when I cause those right angles to close upon each other, and put it into an 
oblique position instead of a perpendicular one, I begin to approach, by means of 
angles (No. 3) to something that is more graceful, 

Gos. Like the fern-leaf?—Exactly so. The first position of simple lines may 
be either perpendicular, as in the upper part of this diagram (No. 4), or they may be 
converted into horizontal lines by a change of position, J hey present nothing 
in this form that enables the mind to generate any thing, excepting that it might 
possibly be a gridiron, or represent columns ; and when horizontal, steps, But when 
they are gathered into a central point (No. 5), and radiate, they represent a great 
many objects, such as rays of the sun, ce a inclinations of converging 
lines ; they represent also those degrees and proportions of divisions of radiating 
lines which the Greeks have so ably laid down as one of the rudiments on which 
taste is to be founded by tangible forms; this is the first arrangement of the 
concatenation of simple lines into acute or obtuse angles, composed and come 
pounded in this way (No. 5, 6); radiation is the first arrangement of lines which 
presents any thing like the appearance of an agrecable form. When a perpen- 
dicular line receives half-circular curves, crossing at right angles (as No.7), @ 
quicker approach to agreeable forms takes place. Let these lines incline right or ate 
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52 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 
heavv-eared stalk of barley or wheat, and we gain another 
> grace by inclination, and beauty by erp ee of small curves upon one td 
stem or bearer (No.8). The circle is the first form in geometry of a simple o Sahen, 
by drawing consecutive circles within a and not taking the same n° nt 
(No.8,9) but taking various ones, approximating either side of the origina] large bine 
within which the others are contained, there is a quantity of spreading forms like 
a trumpet, which by closing or expanding, and a bisection of the whole, Presents. 
most useful diagram, thus (No. 9). That is the first principle upon which Circles ¢ : 
be arranged so as to derive unequal quantities. But as the oval proceeds from *e 
circle by obliquity of position presented to the eye at an angle of 45 be 
angle between 90 and 1, it creates various degrees of elliptic forms ; ‘te 
quently, the circle is the first generator of the oval ; for the shadow of a circle + 
oval in most cases; and the perspective view of a circle forms an oval Up to is 
acute ellipse (as No. 10). By a concatenation and grouping of ovals, on "5 
same principle as the first diagram of the circles, approximating the Conjugate 
diameters together, which is this figure, a much more agreeable and gracefy| 
range of curved lines is derived, as may be seen by this diagram (No. 11), He, 

are four or five various disks of an oval character all brought together, and hee 
these forms are presented to any of the beauties of the Elgin Marbles when the 
drapery is involved, we shall find this has been the system on which these 
varieties in the drapery have been derived. The next arrangement of elliptic 
forms consists of two disks, united in such a manner as that the one line fluye, 
or flows into the other ; as it would be if either of these smaller ovals (No. 12) wor 
placed at the bottom and in a line with the conjugate diameter of the whole 
of these lines; that the outer or the inner line of any one of those would naty. 
rally flow and make a serpentine line by its junction with another oval, p 

putting them end to end, a species of serpentine character is immediately derived, 
called the elliptic serpentine. The outline on this side would flow into that, the 
outline on that side (No. 18) would naturally flow into this. This is what has 
given rise to the preference of the honeysuckle in a great degree, as an established 
ornament: consequently, this diagram presents the union of a disk of a large 
and a disk of a smaller character, and the lines all concentrate in one point, which 
gives a curvilinear order of direction and inequalities which are agreeable to the 
eye; large in its expansive character, diminutive in its collective one. The first 
test that curved lines are more agreeable than rigid ones is represented to your 
view by these two diagrams (No. 1, 2); the one contains perpendicular and inclined 
lines with rectangular traversing forms and angles (No. 3) of another nature, that 
is to say, acuteangles. This figure (No. 8, 9) contains oval forms, with the foliage 
of an ovated character; and it is quite evident, that if foliage were placed on the 
rigid lines of the rectangular forms, that they never would present to the eye such 
agreeable shapes as those that take curvilinear ones, at once derived from the 
ellipse or oval, as is manifest by this simple diagram (No. 8, 9). I have disco- 
vered that this figure, arising from a varied position of one disk, offers in its 
species the exact forms which are to be seen in many of the ornaments which 
the Greeks have made use of; and in which they have introduced the honey- 
suckle (No.14). Now, as these forms, abstractedly taken, are to be found among the 
Greek ornaments, I presume that a diagram similar to that and all the others! 
shall offer to your notice, besides those | have not placed before you, gentlemen, 
were placed in their schools, that their pupils and youths might be accustomed to 
them, to so great a degree, that they would carry the recollection of these dit 
grams with them, as a matter of course; and they would do it almost without rule 
by the frequency of seeing them. This diagram is produced by merely placing 
the same disk revolving on an axis, and making a species of star. The first evr 
dence of the utility of an oval disk, as applicable to the production of vases 1s this: 
this is one of the simplest (No. 15). Here the disk has revolved upon an axis but 
very moderately, and has been diverted from a perpendicular line, by an angle of 
about five degrees. The pedestal was produced by a disk of about one-third the 
quantity of the original one which constituted the body; and by placing that 
disk on a supposed axis, its conjugate diameter, taking an inclination to the centre 
of the body of the vase, an elegant contour was obtained for the pedestal or foot, 
This figure or drawing (No. 16) is a-faithful copy of a fictile vase of the ancients 
Itis long and upright; and when I took my disk, with which I have made varie 


drawings of vases, which I shall have the honour of presenting to your aa 
0 
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round the same disk produced the contour of the whole of this vase, and that the 
-maller disk aie in giving ee pedestal. That discovery ‘was exceedingly satis- 
factory: I have urther to observe upon this copy from the ancient Greek fictile 
"os, that its ornaments did not in the slightest degree act ith i 
vase’: tN lines, As forcinstancé, the gree act at variance with its 
general OUD hte Ct ee tee reek honeysuckle ornament upon its 
side partook in all its varieties of the order of the contour of the principal 
art of the body. From the same disk I produced this vase (No. 17), upon a con- 
“truction of angles, which angles in themselves, taking away the vase presents 
Z peautiful feature to the eye. This is all done according to a system, The handles 
of these vases are placed, as have been the disks that constitute the pedestals of 
other vases, upon a right line through the conjugate diameter, resting upon a base 
4s ifacting upon aN axis or spindle, taking a divided or central position of the body 
of the vase (No.18). The third vase presents a more expansive figure of the body ; 
the principle was the same in its construction, by the manner of placing of t 
-maller and the larger oval disks ; but by another locality of them I give either 
a short pedestal or a long one; and here I have divided the line in order to fix 
where these should traverse and cross each other, that it takes about a central 
position for the union of the angle of inclination, and it is divided according to 
my laws. I have discovered the ruling laws of the Greeks to be in thirds ; that 
two and one always constitute varieties of the most agreeable character, as do three 
and five, two and five, &c.; therefore this division of the body gives me a pro- 
ortionate neck, which is consistent with the usual Etruscan vase. 1 now present 
to the Committee a tazza, which by a prostration of the oval disk, almost ona 
horizontal line, or even plane, gives me the contour of that which the world has 
always approved, a beautiful tazza, without any deviation from the disk; and the 
same disk which produces the body has also served to produce the handles, and 
the reason for my taking the same sized disk for the handles in this case was, 
that the body being expansive required large members to associate with it. I 
have produced to show the Committee designs from various decorations on Sir 
William Hamilton’s vases, long ago placed in the British Museum, as illustrations 
of the principle of the oval, in which an entire figure may be formed or traced by 
one disk by various positions and transpositions which is demonstrable in figure 
No.20. ‘The figure there is descending to the infernal regions, and is carrying a 
long elliptic vase, that could only be generated by an ar and that generating 
form is a combination of two ellipses, or the same revolving upon a supposed axis 
at the shoulder of the vase. The ornaments right and left of the figure describe 
no absolute object, but are merely components of the radiating principle of curved 
lines or parts of the honeysuckle, as shown in my first diagram of the oval (No.11). 
I cannot forbear observing that it is very extraordinary it should be satisfactory to 
the eye, though it describes nothing ; that it thus proves to be one of the charms 
and enchantments of curved lines, which although nothing is absolutely described 
by them, and perhaps nothing intended, yet there is a satisfaction arising from the 
combination, and so pleasing that one would rather have them where they are 
than not. Their presence here constitutes the border and the outline, but I believe 
this figure of a circular disk (No. 21) is significant, though I do not remember just 
at this moment what it means. Thisis a charioteer (No. 22) in which the oval form 
constitutes the whole of the flowing lines of the figure, drapery, and the car, This 
is from one of Sir William Hamilton’s vases ; and it is a singular circumstance that 
one oval disk suffices for the car, the flowing lines of the bent figure, and for his 
drapery, which flows behind. All the curved lines that compose the pair of horses 
in their grouping, indeed of every minute portion of this design (except the wheel, 
which is cireular,) may be traced byone oval disk. The third illustration (No, 23) 
that I should offer to your notice, gentlemen, is two figures, a male and a female ; 
the female holds a vase in her hand of the usual Etruscan shape ; the male figure 
represents a faun playing with a dog, with a tiger-skin hanging over his left arm, 
and this illustration, like the previous one, contains certain ornaments belonging to 
the honeysuckle character, which merely fil) up the vacancies and satisfy the eye 
with agreeable curves, though describing nothing. I here present another diagram 
(No.24), showing that the oval disk revolving on an axis, producing where it crosses 
the line certain other forms which are usual in ctic 
the lines of draperies ; now any one of these, taken to the Elgin Marbles and held 
up by them, will show to the beholder that the artist must have been guided by 
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Mr. Edward Cowper and Mr. Cheverton, re-called ; and Examined 
606. Mr. Ewart.|}—[To Mr. Cowper,| 1 understand that the result of 


dence as to the diffusion of the knowledge of the arts is, that it not only enegn evi, 
existing manufacture, but in many cases creates a new one?—Moy deci qa 
and if { were to add a reason, it would be that no persons can want op ts ly: 
those things of which they are ignorant, and it appears they are ignoran, h 
them till a new art produces them. he Ot of 

607. The illustration you gave of that opinion was the Production , 
vases of terra cottu, gradually rising from the shape of a flower-pot to th Oe 
an antique vasef—Yes. ' | at of 

608. Are you aware that ivory is applied as an article to the PUr'poses of art 
any great extent in this country? —I am not aware that it is, the beautify] " to 
busts by Mr. Cheverton are the only specimens I know [referring ¢o sii. ty 
busts before him). ; . ory 

609. You are aware there is a considerable importation of iyoy 
country ‘—Yes. : 

610. But it is not generally applied to the purposes of art: —TI believe not 

611. Are you aware that in France, ivory is extensively applied {, that 
purpose >—I cannot speak from experience, not having an opportunity of secin, 
them when I was in Paris. : 

612. I understand your impression to be, that if the knowledge of the arts 
were more extended among the people, not only as in the instance of terra Chita 
but ivory and many other new modes of manufacture would spring up, which 
would be simply the result of an extended knowledge of art?—Yes, the Creation 
of a new art might arise from a few persons of taste attending a public lecty, 
but a sufficient demand to raise it into a manufacture, must be sought fo; 
by diffusing a knowlege of art among the community. 

613. Would you not conceive, if the arts were generally diffused among the 
people, the black marble of Derbyshire and different marbles would be con, 
verted to purposes at present almost unknown ?—Certainly. 

614. Is there not some tendency now existing towards the conversion of that 
and various marbles to purposes of art?—There is, both as to the various marble, 
and various other materials. At the marble works, Esher-street, Horseferry. 
road, there is a beautiful system of machinery for working ornamental marble 
Mouldings, slabs, pilasters of beautiful workmanship, are executed in Britis) 
and foreign marble, at a low price. The whole is the contrivance of Mr. Tulloch, 
an independent gentleman, of great taste, as his large collection of paintings by the 
old masters testifies. He, from observing the great use of marble in Italy and in 
other countries, contrived this machinery for the express purpose of introducing 
marble into more general use in this country. 

615. You lay that down as applicable to many other spiecies of manufacture? 
—Yes, with very little trouble one might enumerate a great many arts not con- 
nected with sculpture particularly, but in which the diffusion of knowledge and 
of taste, and so forth, would induce new arts of manufacture and new machinery 
to produce them. 

616. Dr. Bowring.| Do you suppose there is any raw material on which the 
arts may not be employed to beautify and bring fine results from it?—Scarcely 
any; the earth itself is worked into these beautiful vases, and an animal’s tootl 
converted into these exquisite sculptured busts. 

617. Mr. Ewart.) Are there no instances of ivory being applied to the pur- 
poses of art in this country ?—The only I know is by Mr. Cheverton, of 72, 
Pratt-street, Camden Town. 

618. Describe the process by which art is applied to ivory in that case.— 
The precise process is a secret, but the general principle is this: a lever turing 
on a fulcrum at one end is furnished with a tracing point at the other end, an 
between the tracing point and fulcrum there is a drill in rapid motion; as the 
tracing point is carried over the model, the drill travels over and carves the 
ivory. Mr. Watt, as far back as the year 1800, was engaged in the application ° 
machinery to the production of medallions, and he was occupied in these and 
more extended analogous pursuits down to the close of his active life. They 
formed the favourite amusement of his declining years ; and during that time hesu 
ceeded in producing the round figure, by mechanical means, both of a size simlit! 
to, and reduced from that of the original. Mr. John Isaac Hawkins, civil evo 
heer, unacquainted with Mr. Watt’s proceedings, succeeded also in accomplisi 
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-.¢ the same objects in the years 1814 and 1815. He was subsequently joined by Mr. 
Mr. Cheverton, and an entirely different and greatly improved machine was —- p> +4 
Pi an 


roduced by them in the year 1828, by which the specimens of ivory sculpture Mr. Cheverton 
How before the Committee ho executed. The same principle, I conceive, might iene 
“ ’ , Ce 

a applied “onthe eubject ies, and I understand Pistrucci is now engaged in 17 June 1836. 
“619. Dr. Bowring.| The perfect identity of die would be of great value to 

the national coinage -—Yes, of ee I consider that Mr. Cheverton has 

‘qtroduced an entirely new art, which consists in making by machinery, a reduced 

copy in ivory, In any proportion, from the original bust or figure, 

90, That is the reduction in any proportion?——Yes, 

621. Has it the same power of increasing the proportion >—No, it cannot 

G2z. But it can make it the size of the original ?—The first machine made b 
Mr. Hawkins did actually carve a figure the same size as the original, but an 
machine Mr. Cheverton now uses could not do so at present; but he could soon 
arrange a machine to cut the same size as the original, if it were wanted. The 
maximum at present 1s half, and the minimum one-tenth. Mr. Cheverton has 
sometimes made a double reduction; that is, he has taken it at one-fourth, and 
then taken that reduced copy as an original and reduced it one-fourth again, that 
is one-sixteenth. He has a little figure of a Cupid, so sinall that it might be used 
for a brooch ; it is one-sixteenth of the original. " 

623. Mr. Ewart.| Will you mention the exactness with which it is done ?—The 
byst which I now show the Committee is a copy from. Sir F. Chantrey’s model of 
Sir Robert Peel, which was to be executed for the King, at Windsor, and is in 
every respect a perfect copy of the original ; indeed it cannot be otherwise, for 
the model is the tangible or mechanical guide to the instrument which carves the 
‘vory. ‘Lhis is one-sixth of the original model. [Mr. Cowper exhibits a small dust. | 

624. To Mr. Cheverton.| Will your machine cut marble :—It will; it is not 
impossible to do so, but it is not in practical use on account of the hardness of the 
material. 

625. Dr. Bowring.) Might it not be applied to medals, either in steel or 
bronze ?—{ Mr. Cowper.] With some alteration, I think it might. 

626. Would it do for alabaster?—It would cut that very well, but it is too 
fragile a material to cover with elaborate art. 

627. Has there been a demand for the productions of the character you have 
been describing ?—It is but little at present, not near so much as it deserves; I 
consider that to be entirely owing to its not being generally known. 

608. As far as it extends, has it an increasing demand?—As far as the know- 
ledge of it extends, it has decidedly ; but there can be no demand for these beau- 
tiful productions when there is no knowledge of them. I should think no gen- 
tleman present could see without admiring them. 

629. Is there so much of mechanical perfection in the instrument, thatan increased 
demand would tend to lower the price, or is the high price of it dependent on the 
present small demand in consequence of its being not generally known?—{Mr. 
Cheverton.| The high price depends on the material ; it is two guineas a bust, on 
an average ; and secondly, on the time that is taken; and thirdly, on the talent, or 
tact, to say; the least, that is necessary in conducting the mechanical operation. 

630. Can you say whether an extensive demand would lead to a considerable 
reduction of price ?>—From those particulars it will be seen a demand could not 
lower the price in any one of those particulars. ; 

631. Does it not require some intellectual direction >—Certainly it does.—— 
Mr. Cowper.] Mr. Cheverton has a little of the feeling common to artists 
against making art cheap. I take an opposite view of the case. I think the 
cheaper an art is and the more it is diffused the greater the demand will be, and 
if there were to be a demand for those busts I would undertake to manufacture 
them at half the price ; inferior artists should be put to do the preparatory work, 
and Mr. Cheverton himself should put the finishing stroke. There is a carving 
machine invented by Mr. Gibbs, in use at Croggon & Co., Pedlar’s Acre ; it will 
not do such work as Mr. Cheverton’s ; it will carve marble, but not with ad- 
vantage, but it carves scagliola and oak wood beautifully, and produces very 
exact inlaid work. The projecting wood letters over the shop fronts are cut by 
this machine. P 

632. Mr. Wyse.) If applied to oak or hard wood the expense would peed 
derably lessened ?—Yes, and I have seen the most elegant Parquetrie floor made by 
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} ie be attempted by hand 
j Edward Cowper, it; which would be too expensive to be a p y Hand, Much, if not 
and Gothic oak carving for the new Houses of Parliament might be done}, all, the 
Mr. Cheverton. 44. Pulloch’s machinery in Esher-street, almost all the Gothic atte a With 
3.6, might be executed ; so that by this application of art to manufacture the OUlding, 
SN eutes palace of the Legislature might itself be increased in splendour, SPlend 


633. Could it be used for working in wood for wainscoting ang he 
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, MEMBERS PRESENT. 
ft Mr, Ewart. Mr. Strutt. 
Dr. Bowring. | Mr. Wyse. 
7 Mr. Brotherton. Mr. Morrison, 
: Mr. Pusey. | Mr. Hope. 
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George Rennie, Esq. George Rennie, Esq. called in; and Examined. 


634.* Mr. Ewart.|] YOU have pursued the study of sculpture for a cons 
derable time at Rome ?—1 have. ” 

635. And are familiar with the artists there ?—I am. 

636. As well as in this country 7—As well as in this country. 

637. Have you ever been induced to travel in other countries besides Italy) 
~—I have been in Greece and most parts of Southern Europe, 2 

638, In the course of your travels as an artist, have you ever been induced 
to pay attention to the subject of academic institutions connected with the arts) 
-—On so wide a subject I should have great hesitation in offering an opinion, 
but history furnishes us with the objects and effects of these institutions: anj 
I think it may be pretty generally seen that wherever those institutions haye 
been most fostered and encouraged, the arts may be said to have uniformly 
retrograded. 

639. You consider that where Government interferes too much by academie 
institutions with the progress of art, it gives it a false stimulus, and instead 
of encouraging it actually discourages it?—I do. I consider too much inter. 
ference either on the part of Government, or too much legislation, I may say, 
on the part of artists, as generally happens in the case of a constituted academy, 
naturally tends to create mannerism in art. 

640. And do you consider that sculpture and painting are like poetry, not 
to be encouraged by any fixed institutions ?—I do. 

641. Do you imagine that it would be to a great extent as absurd to encourage 
the pursuit of poetry by institutions or fixed rules as to encourage the sister 
arts of sculpture and painting ?—I do; I conceive if we look at the times when 
art flourished most, we shall find no institutions similar to what were created, to 
prevent or at least intended to prevent its decline. When we look at the times of 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Leonardo de Vinci and the greatest 
names in the history of art, when they flourished, art was free and unfettered by 
rules and regulations such as have been created in the academic institutions. 

642. Do you know of the opinions of any persons of eminence coinciding 
with you who have paid attention to the question ?—I may state the opinion of 
one of the most celebrated French artists, Horace Vernet, lately Director of the 
F rench Royal Academy at Rome, who was so convinced of the pernicious effect 
of such an institution there, that he has recommended the French governmelt 
to suppress it altogether. 

_ 643. Do you know if that recommendation has been carried into effect?—I 
1s not long since the recommendation was made. 

644. Are you aware if any persons, such as political economists, hat® 
turned their attention to or expressed a decided opinion on the subject ?—Say 
has in his work, entitled “Cours complet d’Economie Politique,’”—“ Je dau" 
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academies ne font pas les grands maitres.” 
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645- Doyo ik saline I the Germans, who have paid particular attention 

to it, have com any results respecting the academic institutions which have 

flourished so much since the time of Carlo Mar: 


utti ?—I should say, from wh 
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have been able om the most distinguishe German artists, they are 


decidedly against academic institutions. I might state the opinion of Director 
Waagen, of Berlin, who gave evidence before this Commitiee. 

640. You consider the arts are best encouraged by a system of open compe- 
tition, without any interference ?—I should say so. 

647. Have you ever turned your attention to the origin and constitution of 
the Royal Academy in England ?--I have. 

648. Perhaps you would favour the Committee with your opinion on its laws 
and constitutions ?—The Royal Academy in this country owes its origin to a 
dissension that took place in the Incorporated and Chartered Society of Artists 
in 1768: its rules and regulations were then framed in a spirit suited to enable 
‘t to compete with and destroy its parent rival. The competing artists viz,, 
the Royal Academy, obtained the patronage of his Majesty George III. to which 
were added apartments, but it has hitherto remained without a charter; the 
object, when it received the royal patronage, was avowedly to create and en- 
courage the Fine Arts. It must be recollected, however, that we had at its for- 
mation Reynolds, Barry, Gainsborough, Hogarth and Wilson in painting ; Bacon 
and Banks in sculpture ; Stewart and Adams in architecture, and Strange and 
Woollet in engraving; all names of high historical reputation. We have now 
many great and talented artists (but scarcelyin proportion to the increased wealth 
and population, from the institution of the academy to the present time). 

649. What do you consider the defects of the Royal Academy ?—I conceive 
the laws and regulations of the Royal Academy are suited to a private institu- 
tion, but not such as a national institution ought to have ; its defects exist in its 
internal management ; they are self-elected. 

650. You object to the Royal Academy as a national institution; generally 
you object to it ?—I do; I should prefer to have no such institution; the Royal 
Academy stands in an undefined position ; it receives its apartments from thte 

mublic, its members have the royal patronage and diplomas, but its internal 
aws and regulations are such as ought only to belong to an entirely private 
institution; and in proof of that, I beg to refer to the laws and regulations of 
the Royal Academy, which enact that whosoever exhibits with any other society 
at the time his works are exhibited in the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
shall neither be admitted as a candidate for an associate, nor have his per- 
formances received the following year. 

651. Dr. Bowring.] Was that at the time of its institution —Yes, and at present. 

651* Isit part of its original organization ?—Yes ; when the laws were framed 
to compete with the society, the Royal Academy seceded from it in the first 
instance. 

652. Mr. Ewart.] Are they the existing laws ?—They have not been re- 
pealed; it isin a copy of the regulations of 1815 I find this law; this copy 
was supplied to the Committee; this law extends to one year only—* General 
Assembly 163.” This law I have quoted in corroboration of what I said re- 
specting the regulations framed at the time of the institution of the Royal 
Academy, to enable it to compete with the body it seceded from. 

653. What is the mode of election at the Royal Academy —It is detailed at 
considerable length in this book ; it is by ballot among the members of its own 
body ; it is self-elected. 

654. Mr. Hope.] What is the number of the members ?—Forty; there are 
20 associates and six engraver associates ; however the whole management rests 
with the 40, the others have no voice. 

655. Mr. Ewart.] Is publicity one of the principles of their proceedings, are 
they public or private ?—They are entirely private, the public are not admitted 
to any of the proceedings. ! 

656. Has the Royal Academy received any public assistance at any time, or do 
you conceive it entitled to receive it 7—It E received only the apartments in 
Somerset House, with the addition of the royal patronage, which may be called 
assistance. Their claim to that assistance, 1 may state, is supposed to consist 
in their keeping schools of art gratis to students, the expenses being paid out 
of the funds from the annual exhibition. _ 
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657. What schools do they support ?—Schools of painting, sculpture 
| an 


architecture. 
658. How many professors are there ; five, are there not ?—There are five 


659. Dr. Bowring.| What is the manner of admission ?—By the sty ic, 
ducing some specimen of incipient talent satisfactory to the council. it: 
council of eight, who are elected in rotation. 8g 

660. Is that a sub-committee of the whole body charged with the aq,-. 
tration 1—It is. if: minis. 

661. Have you known any instances of favoritism ?—I would rather speak 
the general management than on any particular case. on 

662. Proceed to state the condition and efficiency of the schools?_ 
schools I look upon to be, from the acknowledgment of the Royal roa de 
itself, in a very inefficient state. The president has more than once, of ay 
years, reproved the students: at his public lecture for the want of talen; ii 
played in their works, and at the triennial competition two years ap s 
students were found deserving of the first premium in painting and a ag 
ture. 

663. Mr. Hope.| Are the premiums allotted by the council ?—It js by th 
general assembly of the academy that the premiums are awarded. . 

664. Mr. Morrison. | If no prize was awarded, did not that arise rather from th 

. . peed e 
high standard of excellence required by the academy ‘ No, I should scareg} 
conceive that the president would in a public lecture reprove the students {;, 
deficiency, nor would the academy deny the premiums, if respectable talent had 
shown itself in their productions. 

665. Can you give us any account of the lectures of the professors of Jat 
years 1—By referring to the returns ordered by the House of Commons, Ny 
404, 24th of June 1834, I find that during the last 10 years the five professors 
of the Royal Academy, namely, the professor of anatomy, perspective, archi. 
tecture, sculpture and painting have delivered in all 189 lectures, instead of 
300, as required by the rules of the institution. The lectures delivered by the 
professors of anatomy are six annually; those have been given without any 
interruption. Of the lectures by the professors of perspective, none have been 
delivered in this important branch since 1827 to the end of 1833, the date ty 
which the returns are made up; that is six years. 

666. In 1825 and 1826, were all the six lectures delivered ?—No, in 
1825 and 1826 only four lectures were delivered, two were omitted. On 
architecture I find that no lectures were delivered from 1824 to 1831, in this 
very important branch; and in a great country like England, at the Royal 
Academy, professing to be, in some respects, a national institution, this branch 
of the arts seems to have been totally neglected, as far as relates to the instru 
tion that ought to have been given by the lecturer. 

667. Mr. Brotherton.| Is there anything stated in reference as to the caus 
of that ?—It states Sir John Scane has been prevented by a defect in his sight 
for the last three years; the secretary read for him. 

668. Dr. Bowring.] Where will the Committee find any obligation imposel 
of delivering six lectures annually ?—By the rules of the academy. 

669. Mr. Hope.| Have the professorships any emolument attached to them! 
—They receive from the academy only in cases where they lecture 101. or 10 
guineas a lecture. 

670. Is the delivery of a lecture made peremptory on the professors by the 
statutes? No, I believe not. But I can state this, that it is on these school 
the Royal Academy profess to rest their claim for public encouragement, @ 
I wish to show that those schools are defective, and consequently lessenilg 
their claim to public assistance. 

671. Mr, Ewart.] With what regularity have the lectures on sculpture beet 
eiven?—In 1824 six lectures were delivered. The exceptions were ™ 1825; 
they are perfectly accounted for, the professor having died ; and there seems" 
have been an equally good reason in painting, one professor having ae 
another resigned. 

672. Have you ever been induced to make remarks on the exhibition ; that 
arranged by acommittee of the academy, is it not >—Itis arranged by a comm od 
of three, elected for that special purpose. The public are very little infor™ 
by the academy of their interior regulations. "hat 
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673. We ee of the management of the exhibition ?—I find George Rennie, Esq: 


issatisfaction exi . artists as 

that great dint “+ an oe among artists as to the management of the 
exhibition © a y ca eat Perhaps the most obnoxious and least 
-sstifiable regulation ‘is the one by which academicians reserve to themselves 


the sole right to retouch and varnish their pictures after the exhibition is 


arranged: CaS 
“i (74. The exhibitions are open to all artists, are they not?—Any artist ma 
send, but the academy reserves to itself a right to admit or exclude, 2 

675. Dr. Bowring.| Do the whole body exercise that right?—The admission 
or exclusion 1s decided by the council. 

676. Mr. Ewart.) Suppose they exclude or admit, as they think proper, the 
next process 18 the view ’—That is the private view, after the exhibition is 
arranged. But I may state with regard to the grievances complained of by 
artists regarding the exhibition, the academicians reserve to themselves all the 
best places, and also by regulation No. 8 in the printed rules, that three days 
or more, according to the convenience of the arrangement at the discretion of 
the council, shall be allowed to all members of the Royal Academy, to finish or 
aint their pictures in the places that have been allotted to them, previous to 
the day appointed for the annual dinner in the exhibition room. Now, I believe 
there is no Tule or regulation of the Royal Academy that is more complained of 
by artists, and none which is a greater grievance than that which I have stated. 
“677. Other artists, who are not academicians, have not the power of retouch- 
ing their paintings on their being hung up ?— No, the academician has the sole 
privilege of admittance to the exhibition rooms, where he may retouch and 
finish his pictures and clean them; in fact he may put them in the very best 
condition to be seen; whereas, an artist who is not an academician, submits his 
pictures to the public view dusty, dirty and in whatever situation they may 
remain after the dust and bustle of preparing the exhibition is over. And in 
the sculpture room, I have seen busts and statues in marble with the ten finger 
marks of the dirty porters covering their faces, which the exhibitor to whom 
they belonged had_ not had the opportunity of washing and cleaning that the 
academician exhibitor had. I may state that the exhibition being in fact 
almost the means by which artists gain their reputation and their subsistence, 
there is no point on which they are more sensitive than on this exclusive privi- 
lege the academy possesses, and which, were the institution strictly private, 
might perhaps be maintained; but possessing as one must conceive it does, 
those apartments in trust for the benefit of the art generally, 1 cannot see in 
what manner this can be defended. I may say that the rules of the Royal 
Academy have been copied in many instances by provincial institutions in 
framing their rules, but this particular regulation, I am justified in saying, no 
institution has ever ventured to adopt. 

678. You conceive the only principle on which the royal apartments were 
given to the academy was for national objects, and that therefore private 
persons ought not on that principle to interfere with a national exhibition, 
if it is national 2—I conceive the Royal Academy hold their privileges for the 
benefit of the art; at least one cannot conceive that any Government should 
bestow those advantages on a body for its exclusive commercial benefit. 

679. Mr. Brotherton.| 1s there sufficient accommodation for all the pictures 
presented for exhibition 1—No, there is not, and the deficiency of that accom- 
modation has occasioned the establishment of other societies in London ; how- 
ever, as to the suggestion of the means by which that might have been over- 
come, I think there is one which I might venture to offer, viz., that instead of 
permitting eight works, as at present, to be exhibited by each member of the 
society, and nominally eight by every one—— — 

680. But they are under the necessity of making a selection 1—Yes. The 
Suggestion I offer would be, instead of permitting eight pictures or objects of 
art to be exhibited, that number should be restricted to two or three, and I have 
no doubt by such restriction an exhibition of a much higher class of art would 
oe brodaatey and thus give a much greater number of artists an opportunity to 
exhibit. 

_ 681. Dr. Bowring.) Under any circumstances, would not the smallness and 
inconvenience of the rooms be a great impediment to the employment of the 
institution as it exists for the purpose of a general exhibition ?—Undoubtedly 
it would. 
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682. Mr. Ewart.] That is an additional reason why the number of pict 
exhibited should be curtailed seca, es. ; . Ure 
683. Have you ever heard it made an object of remark by foreign artists 
indeed in foreign professional works, the immense proportion the ni ; and 
portraits in the exhibition at Somerset House bears: to other paintings my of 
a very common and a very Just remark. ‘The number of portraits ma “ty 
ferred to the great wealth of the country, and the want of acquaintance “pe: 
the arts generally among our population ; another reason is, the Royal eae 
existing by the profits of exhibition there is no class of art that nat 
money to the doors than the portraits. re 

684. Dr. Bowring.| By the Parliamentary returns it appears that the portra's 
and busts make for a long time an average of about half the whole of what ri 
exhibited ?—They do. ae : 

685. Mr. Ewart.] Do you not imagine that, to a great extent, the 
portraits exhibited in most of our exhibitions is a proof of the great 
extension of a knowledge of the arts among the people in this 
Certainly, I think so. 

686. Have you any other subject of complaint besides the Private view ang 
retouching and varnishing ?—There is one subject of complaint which appears 
a very just one: by referring to the returns before alluded to, the Proportion of 
the works exhibited at the Royal Academy by members and by the public yi) 
be seen, and the number of the students and artists who are not 
make up at least five-sixths of the total number of works exhibited ; Now, it 
a matter of estimate what proportion of the proceeds of the exhibition ought to 
be placed to the credit of the public exhibitors ; certainly it cannot be said that 
the academy attract the whole, for by referring to the proceeds of the exhibition 
at the Society of British Artists, it is proved that very considerable sums ay 
drawn annually where no works of academicians are exhibited. I should Wish 
to draw the attention of this Committee to the fact, that the schools of thp 
Royal Academy are the ground of claim on which they look for public agis 
tance and by which to estimate whether the value of these schools is equal ty 
the proportion of the proceeds of the exhibition collected by the artists who ay 
not members of the academy. 

687. You consider the revenues of the academy ought to be applied more fyy 
the welfare of the exhibitors generally than they are at present ?—I conceive the 
exhibitors, with some regulation, ought to have some voice in its management, 
and some control over its funds; I conceive it would be quite possible to 
appoint a representative management to the academy as well as to any other 
body. 

688. Is that the case with other private exhibitions, the Suffolk Gallery and 
the others ?—The Suffolk-street Gallery exists in a very different state; i fore 
ceive the Royal Academy stands peculiarly alone, from being in Government 
apartments ; the regulations of other private societies do not bear upon the re- 
gulations that ought to be in a public institution. 

689. You conceive either that they should assume the character of a private 
exhibition, of a private society, or if they assume that of a national association 
they should have a more comprehensive character ?—I conceive that the Royal 
Academy should either have laws and regulations framed such as are suited to 
a public body, or they should be strictly private; at present I consider it is quite 
an anomaly. 


690. Dr. Bowring.| Is the state of the funds known by or have they bea 
knowable to the public ?—No. 


Sh Have they ever published any account of the receipts and expenditure! 
ment 

692. Mr. Ewart.) Is there not, between the period of the hanging up of the 
pictures and the exhibition, a dinner given ?—A dinner is given annually by 
the academy, and I find that it is considered of such importance that there are 
two pages of resolutions respecting it in the book. The first resolution S4)* 
there shall be an annual dinner in the great room of the academy previous “ 
the opening of the exhibition, the invitations to which are to be issued by the 
president and council; the guests to consist exclusively of persons in eleval 
situations, of high rank and distinguished talent, or who are patrons of the a 
I merely say, that at this dinner, the tickets to it being exclusively confine’ ' 
academicians, when the great patrons of art and all the most distinguished a 
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kingdom are nee to it, the other artists, being entirely excluded, have 

nity of showing themselves or their works to the same advantage 

jemmbers. 
Bowring.| What is tl ; : 

Dr. g-] the number of the guests ?—They are not to issue 


61 


more than 140 cards to the dinner ; I shall also allude to this, that as the funds 


of the academy are raised in a considerable proportion by the publi 
another grievance, that the funds should be spent in , 


this 18 


easting. 


ce exhibitors, 
At the 


rivate View, which is another occasion on which a still greater number of the 
atrons of art are invited, the tickets to that also are confined to members of the 


Roval Academy 5 
sheir works are 


there the opportunity exists of disposing of their productions, 
ali placed in the very best situations, and as to the public ex- 


nibitor, the comparative merit of his works and the academicians’ are entirely 
out of the question at an exhibition arranged in this manner. 


694- Mr. Aw 


‘hem in th 


to recelve 


695. Are you 
National Gallery 


have been 


696. Do you cons! 


community of artists ?—I do. 

697. The royal grant of tl 
the great community of artists 7—Yes, it he pS ey FF FR 
seceded from, and now it puts compe ‘ 


question. 


6gy. A 


them. 


space. 


art.| Have not the Royal Academy now rooms bestowed on 


. x 3 
e National Gallery ; are they not to be transferred from Somerset 
House to the National Gallery ?—It is understood that the Royal Academy are 
ive as a matter of exchange, for their rooms in Somerset House, apart- 
ments in the National Gallery. 


referred to this Committee. 
der the regulation that they should have any rooms under 
the royal patronage in preference to any other artists an injury to the great 


Ggs. If you feel that objec 
apartments for the exhibition, does it or not still more ¢ 
portion of the gallery of the nation ?— Undoubtedly. 
nd do the artists feel that, being native artists the 
has a portion of the National Gallery, from which other societies 
—I never heard but one expression of opinion 
ference of the Royal Academy to the National Gallery would b 
both establishments. 

s00. Dr. Bowring.| How ?—In the first place I should say, th 
in the National Gallery more than is sufficient for the neon) 
maintain a free space to induce donations of pictures from in 
conceive that individuals, who might be inclined to contribute 
National Gallery, would be much more likely to do so did they see a space and 
proper light reserved for such pictures as they might be 
second reason is, the absurdity of an apparently sanctione 
demanding 1s. admittance to see a modern ex 
ters are exhibited gratis in the other parts of the building. 


remarks which will be made in consequence of this distinction, hig 
t would also be noe to a very meritorious 


unfavourable to modern art. | V 
10 have petitioned against it, 


society located in its immediate neighbourhood, w 
namely, the Society of British Artists. 


701. Generally it would be an injury to any socie 


its neighbourhood ?— Yes. “+4 
702. Would it not discourage the formation of rival societies 


is placing one society in a position in w 


704. You give.your,opinion on the authority © 
705. Mr. Ewart.) Do you think the National 
small for a country like this ?— 1 should hope it will very soon 


0,28. 


It prevents all competition. 


703. Mr. Morrison.] Referring to the space in the new ga 
made a comparison of the pictures now there, 


| may quote the opinion ant 
that with the national pictures, and probably bringing the 


Hampton Court, w 
more than sufficient room for hanging them properly, an 


of Messrs. Woodburn, Solly and others 


hich is a great desideratum in London, th 


n3 


aware if any petitions for or against such a transfer to the 
have been presented to Parliament 2—Two, I believe, which 


1e rooms. originally was a preference injurious to 


the body they 


tition by any other society out of the 


tion to their having the privilege of the royal 
ipply to their having a 


mselves, one society 


are excluded ? 


among artists, that the trans- 


e an injury to 


ere is no room 
victures, and to 
ividuals ; for I 
pictures to the 


disposed to give. My 
d national institution 
hibition, when the old mas- 
I conceive that the 


will be highly 


ty that happened to be in 


2—It would. It 
hich no other society can compete with 


llery, have you 


and in Pall Mall?—lI have not. 


; they consider 
cartoons from 
ere will be not 


d keeping a little open 


f these gentlemen 1—Y es. 
1 Gallery is too large or f00 


be too small. 
706. Compared 


George Rennie, Esq. 


21 June 1896, 
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ompared with the galleries in such places as Munich, oy t 


ie, Esq. 6. C . 
George Rennie, Esq Rf Gan s; is it in proportion to the wealth and intelligence of this ia. uw 
21 June 1836. No, certainly not; in proportion to other capitals, it is on the smallest ¢.. 
9 


St Scale 

arian Hope.] Is there any provision made for a collection of Ey 
intings ?—No. “aie 

PHB, Mla, Ewart.| If the whole National Gallery is, in your Opinion, inade 
to represent the art of a great nation, 1s that not a greater reason wh aaa 
of the new gallery, already too small, should not be appropriated to an tes. 
national purposes ?—I am quite of that opinion, that the National Galles Cony 
very soon, I hope, be insufficient to contain the pictures ; one may Teasonahj 
suppose Parliament will purchase, or individuals may give. I was hing y 
suggest that the National Gallery should be devoted entirely to 4h, atin 
pictures, as an establishment of that kind should be; and at stated times, the, 
should be an exhibition of modern pictures, with an encouragement he] 
purchasing modern pictures of great merit by English artists, and they shoul 
be transferred to a room or a school devoted to English art, in the walle . 
that this exhibition should be gratis, as it is in almost every country in Europe ; 


709. Dr. Bowring. Is there great inconvenience in the plan adopted a th 
Louvre of covering ancient pictures with the modern exhibition ?—Np. 4), 
dern could be hung over the ancient ones by a frame-work put over the 
the wall. | 

710. Mr. Ewart.| If I understand you right, the result of your general oh, 
servations is this, that if Government interpose at all in matters of art, they 
should interpose on the principle of free competition, by holding Out to al} 
societies and artists any prize Government should think proper to distribute, by) 
not by interfering with the regulations of, or giving preference to, any society? 
—Certainly ; I am quite of that opinion. 

711. Do you or do you not think that in some respects the want of taste, whic 
exists in this country among the population, from the highest to the lowest, 
is to be attributed in any degree to the exclusiveness of our system of opening 
exhibitions for works of art ?—I have not the least doubt of it. 7 


712. Is there not a system of exclusiveness in this country very injurious and 
very unjust towards the people?—There certainly is, and I might mention 
instances of the desire of the people to visit collections of art. In the case of the 
British Museum, I think, in 1830, the restrictions, or rather regulations, by which 
visitors had to write their names in a book was done away with ; during that time 
the number of visitors have trebled, nearly quadrupled, from so slight an obstrue. 
tion as that being removed. 

713. You consider a slight impediment is or may be a great obstruction — 
Yes. 

714. Mr. Morrison.] Do you not attribute that rather to the increased interest 
the people feel?—I should scarcely conceive that suddenly so great a change 
would take place; a great number of the lower class of people not being able t 
write their names, they felt a difficulty or delicacy in making such an acknov- 
ledgment ; they would rather not visit the Museum than pass through such an 
examination. 

715. Mr. Ewart.] Do you think any British subject whatever should be 
excluded from national exhibitions ?—No. 


716. Are you aware that in Bavaria the peasants come from the mountaill, 
almost from the plough, and wander through the gallery with the most perfect 
freedom ?—I have seen it in Italy ; and at Paris you will see the peasantry leave 
their baskets of vegetables in the market, and come to the Louvre to see tle 
pictures, 

717. Does that apply to the public libraries ?—Yes. 


718. There is scarcely one public library that may be called free in Londo, 
for the British Museum is not absolutely open to anybody; but in foreign tow™ 
where public libraries are, may not any person walk out of the street, demal 
a work, and get it?—There are many towns where libraries exist which at 
thrown open to the public. 

719. Dr. Bowring.| Do you not think that the constant exhibition of fine 
painting and sculpture in churches must have the effect of spreading @ love : 


art ?—Certainly ; there are no means by which the public obtain a knowledg? f 
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Florence and Rome, they are almost indispensable in a country where the 


climate ; 
J am not one of those who admit that the climate of England is very 


ynfavoura <P ] li t ‘ 

721. Bip na . su dine as any impediment, is it not still more imperative 
there shou e an exhibition within doors for works of art, than where the 
have works out of doors ?—Yes. y 
“92. Dr. Neca You have given opinions as to the vices of the constitu- 


cademy ; on what plan would you propose to re-model it, 


prepared at this moment to propose a code of laws and regulations for the Royal 
‘Academy for making it a national institution, but this I think I may venture to 
cay, that in any national institution the public should have equal privileges in 
+s exhibitions, and exhibitors of four or five years’ standing a voice in its 
elections. 

723. What would you make the constituted body of academicians ; supposing 
that there should be such a national institution, whom would you make the con- 
ctituted body of the heads of an institution that should have the charge ?—The 
exhibitors, the artist exhibitors. 

724. Dr. Bowring.] Would you allow every body to exhibit?—No. 

"25. By what process would you get at this first constituted body ?—I pre- 
viously stated that I was not prepared to offer a code of laws suited toa national 
academy ; from the history and effect of these institutions I disapprove of them, 
and Lam of opinion that free competition would be more likely to advance the 
fne arts than granting privileges to any body of artists or endowing any insti- 
tution whatsoever. 


Frederich Hurlstone, Esq., President of the Society of British Artists in Suffolk- 
street, called in; and Examined. 


726. Mr. Ewart.) WHAT is your opinion of the state of the arts in this 
country ?—I consider in no nation that has attained so high a degree of pro- 
sperity and civilization, and in which the elegancies of life are generally 
cultivated as England, are the superior departments of art in so low a state. 
The works which are produced I consider much below the taste of the higher 
classes of society, especially since the continent has been opened, and they have 
become acquainted with the noble works of the different Italian schools. 

727. To what do you attribute this inferiority of art in England ?—I consider 
the Royal Academy the principal if not the sole cause ; as at present constituted, 
it exercises an unbounded and most depressing influence on art. 

728. You are now speaking of the higher departments of art 1—Yes. 

729. Not as applied to the manufactures of the gos 1—Poetical and his- 
torical painting principally, but indirectly on ever branch of art. — 

730. Can you explain in what way the Roya Academy exercises this de- 
pressing influence ?—By its exclusive monopoly of every honour and of the 
highest patronage; its privileges and advantages, together with its laws, de- 
stroying all competition. ; 

731, Can you specify the privileges and laws to which you allude?—W hen 
the Royal Academy was first established it was not intended that it should be 
what it has since had the credit of being,—a great national institution. Its laws 
were therefore framed strictly with regard to the interests of a private body, and 
that private body at that moment under the peculiar circumstance of competing 
with another private body, the Incorporated Artists, from whom they had 
seceded. These laws are still in force to the great injury of all other institutions, 
and the destruction of all fair competition. ; ; 

732. Can you mention these laws and privileges m detail ?7—I need onl 
instance, that no artist who is a member of any other society In London shall 


be admissible to the honours which His os | be erueigen i at 
such a law as this 1 ! 


0.28. H 4 


for the general benefit of artists. The effect o 
artist 


F. Hurlstone, Esq. 
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artist with the genius of a Raphael or a Michael Angelo, wero se: 
in consequence of his high merit should be elected at any other institu. ay 
would be excluded from all the honours of his profession, In the ti | 
world, if a gentlemen be elected (from merit) at one Institution, it j tli 
mendation ; but here, if elected at any other society of artists of Lon oem 
on that account excluded by the academy from all the accredited honony: he j 
the King confided to that body under the idea that they would be dis: Which 
fairly among all artists. The King has conferred on them the power : uk 
diplomas, and the president is a trustee ex officio of the British Museen 
the National Gallery. All honours are, in fact, placed: in the hands of the R’ { 
Academy. Ova] 

733. Dr. Bowring.| The honours are in their hands in Consequence of a 
having the power of deciding the conditions on which those honours shal : 
conferred ?—Yes. be 

734. They decide them in a manner at variance with the Principle of 
original institution?—Yes. At variance with the original 
King. 

735- Mr. Ewart.] You contemplate the King as having given them 4 
power for the general good of art ?—Yes. e 

730. And the rules are at variance with that?—Yes. The object of the I 
I mentioned originally was, and its effect of course at the present day js ; 
prevent artists joining any other institution than their own. It holds ont re 
punishment in terror over them: “ If you join another institution you shall \ 
excluded the honours of your profession.” 1 ae 

737. Can you mention any other laws that operate Injuriously On the pp. 
fession at large?—This law has been from the foundation of the ac 
publicly avowed and strictly acted upon; it is never violated. There are oth: 
laws of a similar character which it has suited the convenience of the Roy 
Academy to violate, of which one instance is mentioned by Mr, Rennie, that any 
person who exhibits at any other exhibition in London shall be excluded fry 
their exhibition for two seasons: the enforcement of this law would interfer, 
with their interest, and it has accordingly suited the academy to violate it 
whilst the other law which says, if you become a member of any other you shal 
be excluded from our society, has been strictly enforced from the first to tly 
present moment, 

738. Do you wish to name any other abuse?—Yes; the law of election, by 
which the members of the Royal Academy are at once judges and competitor, 


739. Mr. Pusey.] How ?—Whilst competing with other artists they determi 
whether those artists shall be admitted to the honours they themselves enjoy. 

740. In what respect do they compete with others ?—They are competitor 
as being artists, and of course their works must come in comipetition for public 
favour. 

741. You do not mean those who are judges of the candidates for admission 
in the Royal Academy are competing with them for admission P—No, not for 
admission ; a member of the Royal Academy who is the judge whether works 
shall be admissible, or whether an artist shall be elected, is at the time a com- 
petitor, as an artist, with the one over whom he js judge. 

742. A competitor for the approbation of the public ?—Yes. 


743. But would not this objection if it were acted on, necessarily lead you to 
this inference, that you must constitute persons judges of the admissibility of 
pictures who are not themselves practically acquainted with art?—A want of 
mere practical knowledge in the judges would lead to much less injustice and 
mischief than personal interest. “I also wish to mention the law alluded to ly 
Mr. Rennie, giving unlimited control over the funds. The Royal Academy 
compel artists to exhibit there, by declaring that unless they do they shall he 
debarred from all the honours and the highest patronage of the profession, and 
at the same time they alone have unlimited control of the proceeds arising from! 
the exhibition of those artists’ works. In referring to their returns I find, that 
during three years, the proportion of the members of the academy and ane 
exhibitors was, in 1833, 45 members of the Royal Academy (with associates) 
and 608 non-members, In 1832 there were 48 members exhibited a 
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638 non-members. In 1831 the exhibition consisted of the works of 45 ™ 

bers and 655 non-members. 
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44, What was the total number of histori : : Pe 
in He >—That is in the returns, 141. torical and: poetical’ works ‘exhihtted 

745: How many portraits were exhibited ?—Five hundred and thirty-one. 

740- Mention other grievances you wish to notice?—There are a variet 
of rules which have been invariably acted on in the academy, such as the 
p ractice of touching up their works after they are placed, whilst they exclude 
all other artists from that important advantage. This oppressive orievance ne 
one can fully understand who is not an artist. The Suffolk-street Society, to 
which 1 have the honour to belong (a private body), allow two days to all 
equally, whether members or exhibitors, to retouch their pictures. 

747. You have presented a petition from the members of the Society of 
pritish Artists, who claim equally to share in any benefit the Government may 
confer on the profession ?—Yes. ") 

748. On what do you ground that claim ?—Nearly all the artists who have 
distinguished themselves, or the principal part of them, for the last ten or 
twelve years, have been brought forward at the Society of British Artists at 
Suffolk-street. — They have been first introduced to the public patronage there - 
after they acquired public celebrity, which they could not have done under the 
present system at the Royal Academy, they have been continually drawn away 
by the unjust influence of that institution, which I have alluded to before, to 
the great injury of the society which first brought them into notice ; and many 
of the principal attractions in the present exhibition of the Royal Academy are 
the performance of artists who have been brought forward by the Society of 
British Artists at Suffolk-street, and have seceded in consequence of this im- 
proper influence exercised by the Royal Academy. 

749. Mr. Pusey.| Did Mr. Stanfield come Aa your society 7—He was a 
member of the society for years, but like others abandoned us in order to par- 
ticipate in the privileges of which I complain ; which unjust privileges enable 
the Royal Academy continually to draw away artists, to the destruction of all 
competition. 

750. Do you suppose Mr. Stanfield would have founda difficulty in obtaining 
admission for his pictures in the exhibition at Somerset House ?—He must 
originally, before he acquired fame with us, have felt the difficulty, since he 
joined us. 

751. Is it not stated in the returns, that a large portion of the exhibitors are 
non-members 1—Yes, they are thirteen to one ; and yet there is a greater num- 
ber of the works of members hung in good situations than of non-members. 

752. Mr. Hope.| The non-members would have less advantage in displaying 
theirs, you mean ?—Yes, they would. 

753. Mr. Ewart.] You are for the principle of free competition ?—Yes ; 
between the different institutions. 

754. You complain in your petition of the injury you are likely to suffer by 
the Royal Academy going to the National Gallery ; will you explain that —It 
is impossible for the Royal Academy to take possession of the rooms in the 
National Gallery, without its being in some degree a positive recognition of it as 
a national institution, and thus its evil effects would be still further increased. 

755- Would you read the prayer of your petition ?—* That your petitioners 
were more than twelve years since compelled by the monopoly and undue influ- 
ence of the body of artists, called the Royal Academy, to erect, at a great 
expense, a gallery and other buildings for the exhibition of works of art at Suf- 
folk-street, Pall Mall East. That your petitioners having expended property 
to a considerable amount, and having incurred great liabilities in the erection 
of the said gallery, have heard with concern, that it 1s the intention of your 
honourable House to permit the gallery now building in penne HO at 
the public expense, to be used for the exhibition of the national works of art, and 
to be occupied by the said body of artists, called the Royal Academy. That if 
the said intention be carried into effect, it will considerably injure the property, 
and ruin the prospects of your petitioners ; and they therefore conceive it would 
be unfair and unjust towards them, to assist with public money any irresponsible 
body of artists to the manifest injury and depreciation of the property of her 
petitioners. Your petitioners therefore pra that no unfair benefits may * 
conferred on the said body of artists, called the Royal Academy, to the injury 0 
the property of your petitioners; and whatever privileges and Won Be y tad 
honourable House may think fit to bestow for the encouragement 0 art, 1e 

0.28. ; same 
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same may be bestowed equally on the Royal Academy, and on the g.. 
British Artists.” aie Olety f 
76. That petition explains the injury you would suffer; does i Hiss 
Suffolk-street is the largest market for art in London; more works Mi ty. 
here. © oly 

757. What remedy do you propose for the evil you have Mentioned 9 

not prepared to state the precise remedy, but certainly either to Create » 
national institution, which shall not have exclusive privileges fo, priy a th 
viduals, or else to confer equal advantages on different institutions. ate ing! 

758. Do you mean by holding out prizes for artists to compete fre 
tainly, one part of it might be that, but generally honours should not 
by one institution to the exclusion of others. 

759. Mr. Pusey.| Might not the same object be obtained, by enlaro; 
rules of the Royal Academy, in such a manner as to remove the objectiy® 
stated which are entertained by artists ?—That would be the same ag eitabie ¥0 
a new institution: : Ishing 

760. Would it not be possible to retain the royal academician ang ais 
retain the degree of associate, but to give greater latitude to the exhibition, »., 
also to give greater facility to retouching pictures, and to remove the ang 
other grievances that have been pointed out in your evidence ’—There Tiong 
doubt that if a new institution were established, many of the present rents 
of the Royal Academy might become managers, and very properly go, of i. 
really national institution, but I think any reform in the Royal Academy Wo , 
in fact create a new institution, for, from its first foundation, the laws were Re 
solely and exclusively for the interests of the private body, and the requis 
alterations would certainly do away with the whole of those laws. The reform 
of them would reform the whole. 

761. Mr. Hope. Do not you think the principle of self election of itself give 
a mischievous degree of irresponsible power ?—No doubt. 

762. Without making a change in that portion of the constitution, you would 
not accomplish the objects >—No, certainly not. 

765. Mr. Pusey.] In what way would you propose to conduct the election )- 
Perhaps by the mode Mr. Rennie proposed, by the artists, whose works have 
been considered fit to be put up in exhibitions in London for two or three yeaty, 
electing a council to determine the hanging the pictures, and the reception 
of them. 

764. Mr. Hope.) Should you not prefer having no society at all, to having 
an irresponsible one ?—I certainly should. I should prefer the art being left to 
itself entirely. If all monopoly and all privileges were done away with, il 
would rise to a higher state in this country than it has ever done yet. 

705. Mr. Ewart.) Since the academy was instituted, have the arts flourish! 
as much as they did before ?>—They have not; the greatest artists had existel 
previous to the establishment of the academy. 

766. Mr. Pusey.] Do not you suppose it is possible, that it is rather the decay 
of art which may have arisen from some other cause, that induced persons to 
endeavour to revive it and prop it up, by the construction of such corporule 
bodies, rather than that they should have produced the decay of the art ?—The 
intention was to prop the downfal of the art in some countries, but not 80 i2 
England. 

767. Can you not trace the downfal of the art previously to the construction 
of these acadamies 2—Yes, but I think that they have a pernicious effect. 

_ 768. Mr. Ewart]. They did not stop the downfal of the art?—They did m0; 
im many instances they hastened it. 

769. Do you consider them so obnoxious in giving peculiar privilege 
Undoubtedly. 

770. Mr. Pusey.] Are you aware if there are academies existing at Munich 
and Berlin?—No, I am not; I am not much acquainted with the preset 
academies on the continent, or the mode of their operation. dati 

771. Mr. Hope.] Is not the natural tendency of academies to introduce 
gag and means of giving advancement other than those of mere merit — 

es, it is. 

772. Is it not inevitable ?—Certainly, and it is the fact that the princi 
artists of the present day are not the produce of academies, such as : 07 
Landseer, Martin, Stanfield, Calcott, Turner and a number of others, vty 
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Jes could not have been learnt in the academy, but ay ; 
ale cently Seay ene | y; must have been acquired 7 Gaston Esq. 

-73. Mr. Ewart.] uppose in any of the imaginative arts you contemplated 1 June 1846. 
to foster genius by academical institutions, do you not suppose that the same 
princi P would apply that those mstitutions would fail you :—Yes. 

“74. fot eS edaype x nee Finsider piss such an attempt to foster 

e oet laureat wou 2 thi <i 
perl ay by. institutions riba eal d be something akin to fos- 

"75: Mr. Pusey. | You do not extend that observation as to poetry to public 
schools and universities; you do not consider them prejudicial to'a full de- 
velopment of poetical genius?—I do not think they contribute to it, except 
in giving the principles of that knowledge which a poet should possess, but 
which may be acquired without, as in the instance of Shakspeare, Pope or 
Gibbon. 

-76. Mr. Ewart.| Yousuppose that if certain rules are laid down for the mere 
reading of authors, that would be no injurious restriction ; but suppose you should | 
attempt to make a poet by certain restrictive rules, like academical regulations, "F 
jo you not think the attempt would fail in the same way as it does in sculpture 
and painting 2—It unquestionably would. It is necessary that a painter as well 
as the poet should be acquainted with all the knowledge of his time, that he 
-hould know all that his art has produced before him. It is equally necessary a 
in a poet and a painter that they should have extensive knowledge, but the a 
academies, beyond affording a slight assistance in that respect, ae tend to 
cramp the genius than to aid its development. 

777. Mr. Hope.] Is it not quite a distinct thing to give artists, the means of 
supplying themselves with information, and to create a corporation for the pur- 
pose ?—-Perfectly distinct. 
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MR. WILLIAM EWART, in THe Cuatr. 


Frederick Hurlstone, Esquire, called in ; and further Examined. 


778. Mr. Ewart.] IN addition to the remarks you favoured the Committee withat PF. Hurlstone, Enq. 
the last meeting, have you any observations to make on the administration of the 
funds of the Royal Academy —I have ; the two grounds of claim of the Royal 4 June 1836. P 
Academy to the privileges and exclusive monopoly which they enjoy ars the schools : 
and the charity fund. The schools have been touched upon by Mr. Rennie, and ox 
will be no doubt mentioned by others more able than myself; therefore, I shall 
merely state generally, as the result of these schools, that in the poetical and his- 
torical, and all the higher departments of art which it is the peculiar province of 
these schools to give a knowledge of the elements of, we are inferior not only to the 
ancient masters, but to foreign nations of the present day as the works in the 
Luxembourg in Paris, and the new palace at Munich will testify ; whereas, the 
departments of the art, in which the English excel, are ‘aaa those which are 
not taught in these schools; so far as to the result of the schools, which is one 
ground of the claim to the privileges which the Royal Academy enjoys. As to 
the other ground of the claim, I consider the charity fund, under its present 
administration, one of the greatest evils of that institution, According to the 
printed returns to Parliament, there are more than 600 individuals, not members, 
who exhibit annually therein on the one hand, and 45 on the other, either mem- 

ers or associates, "Those 600, although the money is in a great measure Pals 
from the exhibition of their works, have not the slightest control over the charity 
fund; and the 45, or rather 40 academicians, have an absolute control over it; 
0.28, 12 and 
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and I should add, that these 45 have positive claims; there are Salaricg 


if Pili Psa. a ‘ : : 

f f F. Huristone, Esq annuations to themselves, and pensions to their widows, according to 4 Supe, 
mae | I 24 June 1836. the 600 have no recognized claim whatever. They may possibly, on oe and 
eee mendation of an academician, obtain assistance, but it is preearious ang 
ee | i has been insufficient is proved by the necessity artists have been i i met 
: } at). ; ° ° ° 0 

| tablishing two benevolent institutions. It cannot be from the want of fy 


the Royal Academy has in its hands an immense surplus fund ; in a oe fp 
Mi of its secresy Iam not aware how the details are managed, but the Weng 
ie hi raised from the exhibition of all the artists’ works, and it seems 
Me il cilable with justice, that there should be 600 artists who have no contro] 
ae | i the funds, no positive claim on them, and that 40 should have an absolute ‘aa! 
ei besides pensions appropriated to themselves. Added to which, this dispensai? 
We of charity funds, this appropriation of pensions to themselves, is strongly ina 
| il mental in supporting that monopoly which I before mentioned. ]y is'a an, 
) | artists to leave other societies and join the Royal Academy, and therefore distons 
dh tive of free competition. (. 
a Mh 779. Have you any other observations to offer? —I would only remark en 


| as to the character of the Royal Academy ; it is doubtful at present, in the sal 
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ih of most people, whether it is really a public or only a private institution; | think 
Vit its laws will prove it to be a private institution; those laws were framed jn Tespert 
til of the interests of a private institution only, and as I said before, not only g0 be 
i il contending as it then did with the Incorporated Artists. The principal point 
Lh wish to allude to in this, is, that when any advantages are to be obtained, 4} 
Royal Academy comes forward under the assumption that it isa public instity. 
| tion, and when any inquiry is demanded, it is asserted that it is a Private op 
_ which is the fact. I mentioned the instance of the President of the Roy 
| Academy receiving from the nation the trusteeship of the British Museym and 
fi the National Gallery, which I think an acknowledgment of their being a publie 
i j institution, and rendering them liable to be inquired into by the nation, 
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7 780. Mr. Morrison.] But the presidents of other bodies are trustees of that pub. 
ea lic institution, are they not?—I am not aware what bodies the honourable member 
He alludes to. 
| iit j 781. Mr. Ewart. The fact of making the president a trustee of the Britis 
al Museum, and other advantages which are possessed, are themselves exclusive priyi- 
Hi j leges, and therefore the more hard on other associations of artists; is not that so? 
ae Unquestionably, for they have the credit of being a national institution, which, 
ait | i united with all the laws and the regulations and exclusive conduct of a private 
Het} 


one, causes the evil. 

) 782. The Royal Academy is not recognized as a public body by being a char. 
io tered body, is it ?—No, it is neither a chartered nor a national body, but I consider 
att they assume the character of one by exercising the trusteeship of a national 
Af i institution. 

A 783. Therefore your complaint is, that it is in the ambiguous character of being 
neither a public nor a private institution?—That is the complaint ; I should not 
object to these laws if they were decidedly a private bedy, as such I should have no 
reason to object to them, but it is to the doubtful character of the institution, 
coming forward as it does under the assumption of being a public body, to receive 
the advantages that may be offered to it, and at the same time having all the laws 
and all the exclusive conduct of a private institution, appropriating these advan- 
tages for their own exclusive benefit. 

‘ 784. Mr. Morrison.] Do you think the receipts at Somerset House are much 
larger than if the academicians exhibited their own pictures in some other place’— 
I am convinced that if the academicians had only exhibited their own works the 
receipts would have been infinitely less. 

785. Do you think that it is the works of the royal academicians which form 
j the chief attraction ?— Decidedly not. ‘ ) 
i 786. You would not agree that in general they are artists of the greatest talent: 
‘ ——I believe that there is a far greater number of artists of talent who are n0 
members, and who are exhibiting at the Royal Academy, than those who a 
members. : 

787. You think there is more artistical talent out of the academy than in it? 
Certainly ; but still those artists who are out of it send there; the exhibition has 
the advantage of their works, from the preponderating influence of the privileges 
of the body drawing them to it. 
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u think the receipts w ~ 

fom = and exhibited mite oe ere name ee : se 

but their own in private rooms. : itely so, if they exhibited none 

789. The — receipt you believe owing to the circumstance of their ex- 
pibiting ina overnment establishment?—Partlyso,and the great bodyof the arti 
fee] the influence of it ; itis exhibiting in a Government eatublishaient ub ing 
the credit of a public body, and the dispensation of all the honours of the toler: 
jon, that draws exhibitors to them. It is as though they said to artists, “ al . 
vou come here you shall be excluded from the honours of the profession.” ro 
* 7go. Is it not equally true of most of those bodies through whose sanction 
ingress is obtained, such as the College of Physicians and the College of Surgeons? 
ar ne aware of the internal administration of those bodies; it is a great evil 
in . 

791. Suppose the academy were denied these rooms, and that they erected a 
separate building, would they not be equally powerful as dispensers of these dis- 
tinctions among their brother artists; would they not be so held by the public 
What I complain of is, that they are the dispensers. 

792. Would it not be equally effective, the conferring of these privileges, if 
they were in a separate building erected by themselves out of their own funds ?— 
My objection 1s not so much to the rooms as to the privileges. All the honours of 
the profession are placed in their hands to confer as they please on their brother 
artists ; that. is my principal objection. If they still were to retain that power, 
their unfair influence and control over the profession would remain, whether they 
possess the public rooms or not. 

793: Mr. Hope.| Is it not the case that those other societies, the Society of 
Physicians and of Surgeons and Apothecaries, all provide their own rooms and 
residences !—The Royal and Antiquarian Societies are exceptions, but they have 
neither schools nor exhibitions, and depend on their own money and not on receipts 
at the door; they in fact possess but one of the principles of the academy, that 
of conferring honours, and above all, they are chartered. There is this distine- 
tion between an art and a science: an art can be appreciated by the public, and 
must ultimately depend on the public for its existence and success ; but a science, 
for instance physic, the public generally cannot appreciate it ; it is necessary that 

ersons acquainted with it should give the diplomas. It is not necessary in art; 
the public at large, the higher classes in particular, are those who decide on the 
success of an artist, and they can well appreciate talent in art immediately that 
it appears. 

794. Suppose they cease to have this advantage of the rooms, you could not 
of course object to their establishing any regulations they like for their own 
government, as a body ?>—I would not object to them, provided they were strictly 
a private body ; I have no right to object to them; but its powers are those of a 
public body ; for instance, conferring diplomas ; in fact, all the honours of the 
profession are placed in their hands. 

795. Do we understand what the honours of the profession are ?—I mean such 
as being a royal academician, the only dignity in art, and the privileges which 
are attached to it. 

796. What are they ?—They and their eldest sons are “ esquires” by right. 

797. Each academician has a diploma ’1—Yes, from His Majesty. 

798. What does that entitle him to ?—A great variety of things; all the ex- 
clusive management of the institution ; taking precedence of all persons beneath 
the degree of Doctor of the Universities, which lead to better employment and 
higher prices than other artists. ; h 

799. What public advantages have they >—The president is a trustee of the 
national institutions, and acts as the official representative of the arts in all trans- 
actions with Government ; his influence and theirs extend to the British Insti- 
tution, where their monopoly of power is confirmed by articles 4 chap. I. and 2 
chap. VIII. of the rules of that establishment ; the president a receives the 
distinction of knighthood ; in fact it is the channel from which all the honours of 
the profession flow. ; ant 

800. Mr. Ewart.] You mean in conferring R. A. as a title of distinction — 
Yes, and knighthood on the president, with the other honours and influence. 

801. Does the King sign the diploma >—I believe he does; 1 am not aware 
whether he signs that of the associate, I believe that to be done by the pop oem ; 
eclat is attached to R. A., and the artist who has it not is supposed to be of inferior 


talent, and is remunerated accordingly. 
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802. Mr. Hope.] That is what you consider to be a sort 
being supposed to be a national institution ?—Yes, certainly, 
803. For which you would consider it to be a sufficient remedy that the 
cease to have the privilege of Government apartments afforded than, ae Show 
would hardly remedy the evil, if they still retain this distinction iG ink jg 
societies by the diploma. ate . T Othe 
804. These are the only two distinctions that in fact give them that ie 
in the minds of the nation?—Yes, there is great advantage attached jo 
i loma. the 
d 305. Mr. Ewart.] Is not great advantage attached to the power of fer: 
sities to confer the title of M. A. ?—It is the same in the learned wor|q bane 
takes precedence of M. A. | ’ A 
806. The mere title of M. A. has been the cause of the’ discontent 
London University, and other similar institutions, therefore among artists thi ‘i 
of R. A. might be considered as equally a subject of discontent, that * the ttl 
rogative of distributing it ?—Certainly ; but it is not necessary to confer de ree 
at all in art; the public will determine who is the best artist, without the Teg 
tance of this body. But as to physicians in their present position, the pati 
not in the situation of determining who is the learned man or who ig the ‘ i 
therefore it is necessary in that profession to have some security, but in ey 
totally useless and highly injurious. Its 


of delusion, by a 
i 


John Martin, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


807. Mr. Ewart.| YOU are well known as a painter ?—Yes, 

808. You are the painter of ‘“ Belshazzar’s Feast,” and many other Subjects > 
I am so. 

809. Have you ever exhibited in the Royal Academy ?—Yes. 

810. Have the circumstances attending your exhibitions led you to complain 
of the manner in which works are exhibited there ?’—-The general treatment 
I have had at the Royal Academy is this; my pictures have been placed in such 
disadvantageous situations as to do me great injury. 

$11. Specify the sort of injury done to you by the mode of exhibition of you 
pictures ?—With the exception of the second large picture, which was hung high 
up in the great room, my works have always been placed in the ante-room, in 
very unfavourable situations indeed, both as to light and position. 

812. How many times have you exhibited ?—I think I commenced in the yew 
1812, when IJ exhibited the picture of “Sadak in search of the Waters of Oblivion. 

813. Dr. Bowring.] How many pictures have you exhibited in all?—About 
eight at the Royal Academy. 

814. Mr. Hope.] In every case have you had occasion to complain of the dis 
advantageous position of the pictures ?— Yes. 

815. Mr. Ewart.] Have you reason to suppose you are peculiarly unfortunate 
or why do you think that pictures generally are not treated so fairly as they ought 
to be ?—I think I have been more unfortunate than many ; but in general the royal 
academicians have so many places for themselves (the number is eight for each 
academician, and I believe the associates, also the same number) that suflicient 
space is not left to give any other artist a fair chance. 

816. Dr. Bowring.) You imagine it to be practically impossible, whatever my 
be the disposition of the Royal Academy, to give appropriate places to eat 
exhibitor °—That is my opinion ; and I am evidently not far wrong, since the 
academicians frequently occupy eight places for themselves, and each on the 
average takes from four to five; and as these are usually the best situations, 
although only for portraits, for which they are already paid, other pictures mus 
be sacrificed ; and many an elaborate historical subject which has, like most @ 
mune, cost years of research and study, is set aside or hung in some obscufé 
corner, where it is so imperfectly seen, as to deprive the artist of all chance of 
remuneration for his labour | 

817. Mr. Ewart. Your works are such as require a large space ?—No, or 
are comparatively small ; but being works of space and very carefully finished, 
they require to be placed with the horizontal line on a level with the eye, and 10 
a strong light ; instead of which they have always been, at the Royal Academy, 
hung high or in the dark. 


818. Dr, Bowring.}’ What induced you to continue exhibiting, when Jr 
invariably 
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position that you suffered from the 

. . . . J An 
ibit with them; their ill usage, or “ee 
to go to the British Institution; and 24 June 1836. 
here, I ceased sending any more of 


-avariably felt they placed you in such a 
jisadvantage ?—I did not continue to exh 
what I considered ill usage, compelled me 
snding that I had much better treatment t¢ 
an principal vor to oe 
‘819. Since you have exhibited at the British Institution 
4 ae Royal Academy, have you ?—I did at first, but I Rt ee Fy % 
The Bfitish Institution used me in the most handsome manner ; my pictures :™. ; 
always hung in very favourable lights, with due attention to the hei ht of the 
jorizontal line, which is of the utmost importance in works where pers maids d 
gnish of the details are carefully attended to. : * 
20. The committee of the British Institution give no preference (in point of 
collocation of pictures) to those who are members of the committee 1—The han - 
ing committee of the British Institution is not formed of artists but as | s 
informed, is selected from the directors. 


$21. Mr. Hope.] Is the committee of the British Institution composed of ‘a 
yainters ?>—1 think not. : 
g22. Dr. Bowring .] Is the same privilege allowed to the members of the com- 
mittee of the British Institution (artists generally) that is given to the royal 
academicians, of retouching their pictures after they are hung ?—At the British 
[nstitution all those who have sent pictures have the privilege of retouching. 

823. Whena picture is hung up, is the painter allowed to retouch, or to finish 
it at the British Institution ?—They have one day allowed them for that purpose 
and all have the same advantage. j 

824. They have not that privilege at the Royal Academy ?—The academicians 
have, but not the ordinary exhibitors. To show how this works at the Royal Aca- 
demy, I will instance my ewn picture of “* Clytie,” which was exhibited there: this 
picture was placed high up in a corner of the ante-room, where it was difficult to 
get at, and where all the care of the linear and the delicacy of the aerial perspective 
were lost; and in fact the whole principle of the painting counteracted; but as 
if this were not sufficient, it was hung up withall the dust which it had received 
from the time of leaving my room until the varnishing day, when some kind member 
did me the favour to spill varnish down the centre of the picture whilst the dust 
was still upon it, and this was not suffered to be removed till after the private 
view and great dinner: this was done at the Royal Academy, and I had no 
means of cleansing my picture until the doors were opened to the public. 

825. Did you make any representation of it?—No; it was no use; I was too a 
young then to be acquainted with any of the academicians ; but that was how eb 
my picture of “ Clytie” was used ; and I have felt from that time how injurious the i 
arbitrary regulations of the Royal Academy must be to artists generally ; the 
frames likewise receive considerable damage, and you cannot get any redress, 

826. Dr. Bowring.] These facts have come to your knowledge, by which it 
appears this privilege is not only unfairly given to the royal academicians, but 
damage is inflicted on the pictures of other artists ’—Very great indeed. It was 
such treatment as 1 have related which compelled me to exhibit my pictures, 
almost exclusively, at the British Institution, and from this time I sent my best 
pictures there. The picture of “ Joshua,” which was hung in a corner of the ante- _/ 
room, was so injured by the bad light, that it produced little or no effect in the is 
Royal Academy. I sent it afterwards to the British Institution, where it was iY 
placed in an excellent situation, and I received the principal premium of that y 
year. From the difference of treatment in the two places, we os suppose that 
the picture was not ill hung because it was unworthy of a better place. 

827. Mr. Ewart.] What are the peculiar positions monopolized by the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, as you seem to. suggest ?—Generally central 
situations, on a level with the eye, and where the light falls favourably on them. ‘oi 
A bad situation is in a corner, where it may receive reflections from the opposite g 
angle; and being placed too high above the line, or, if it is a small picture, being 
put down near the ground. 

828. Dr. Bowring.] Do you consider, generally speaking, that the Royal 
Academy is well adapted for the exhibition of pictures ?—No, it 1s not at all fitted 
for it; “in the first place the rooms are not properly constructed ; on ee 
account, when the Society of British Artists was forming, 1 advised that their 


id then have the advantage of twice the 
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tral situations, and as there would not be any right 
pe tape be no longer objectionable, since the angles “woul , bens ee, 
that there would not be any of those reflections which are inseparable fon tse 
angles. i : Tight 
829. Do you think that in the best positions of the Royal Academy, th. 
ments are favourably and appropriately built for the exhibition of Pictures oot 
I think the academicians have a great deal to contend with; the ee 
good situations, that they constantly differ even among themselves, 


830. Mr. Ewart.] Have you had reason to complain that your he 
paintings have been jostled out of an appropriate place for them by the intrase 
of some petty portraits ?—Yes, that is generally the case; every artist ian Me 
that to complain of, particularly those who have given a great deal of tim, aie 
study to their works. It is a shame that a portrait, which is already bai ty 
before it is sent to the place, and a thing of little or no study, should occup be 
place of an historical picture. Iam not the only artist who complains of it: . be 
celebrated men do; Mr. Haydon, for one. — aly 

831. Are the cases rare in which historical pictures are painted to order? 
They are very rare indeed. i 

832. And the case is rare in which portraits are painted, except to order? 
They are usually to order. You cannot expect an historical picture to be 
painted so well to order; for it is generally given by the taste of the atroy 
without any regard to the peculiar power of the artist, who is Consequently ofa, 
incompetent to the subject, and but rarely equals what he would do if he were jy 
to his own judgment. 

833. Therefore historical painting represents the great struggle of art for 
superiority ?—Yes; and being the highest branch of art, it ought to receins 
adequate encouragement. 


834. Ifthe exhibition at Somerset House is considered a national exhibition, is 
it or not more proper that the best place should be given to the best historical anj 
poetical subjects ’—Unquestionably. 

835. Is it or not, not only injustice to an artist, but to the nation, to let then 
see in a most conspicuous place the easiest of all styles, the portrait!—Yeg, j 
misleads the public altogether; it gives a fashion to portrait painting, anj 
depresses the higher branches of the art. | 


836. Dr. Bowring.] Should you say that, taking Somerset House generally, 
the influence is not to direct the attention of the students to the influence of thy 
higher department of the art >—Certainly, as at present constituted, it takes away 
their attention from the higher branches. 


837. Mr. Ewart.| It gives a bad turn to the public taste as well as to the taste 
of the students !—Why, the young artist is led to think in this way: “ Portni 
painting is the grandest branch of the art ; we can get wealth by that, and besides 
that, we see in the Royal Academy that portraits hold the best situations, therefore 
we will avoid every other branch of the art for that which requires no patronage 
in itself, since vanity will always prompt patrons to have their portraits painted ;” 
and this is good worldly reasoning ; forso long as portrait painting is patronized a 
“the only true historie,” so long must historic painting be dead as an art, for artists 
paint to live, and it is too much to expect any one to die a martyr to his love of 
any peculiar branch, 


838. Dr. Bowring.] Does that opinion go as far as to say that the exhibition of 

Somerset House has not advanced art, taking it as a whole ?—I do not know ® 
to that; you cannot stop the progress of civilization, and as that goes on, we al 
improving in art, and science and literature. Whatever the Royal Academy may 
do, they cannot stop the progress of art. 
_ 339. Do you think they have assisted or impeded its progress >—They have 
impeded, by bringing it into one narrow channel ; and it must be obvious to eve?) 
one that art must have suffered when such men as Wilkie, and many other cls 
tinguished members of even their own body, should have been obliged to leave 
the higher, and follow the fashion for portrait painting ; speaking from mys 
I know I have sustained injury. 

840. That however would merely imply some defects in the administra 
the academy; but do you think as a whole, that the exhibitions of the ll 
Academy have contributed or not to the love and progress of art?—I canth 


answer as to that; I should rather think that the general view given ‘ 
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- enres, conveying the impression that portrai vp sa 
sa tend to the injury of art altogether. portraits are. considered, Sh? Rama 
gai. Mr. Ewart.) You mentioned having exhibited both at the British Insti- 
tution and at the Royal Academy ; is the management of the British Institution 
at all influenced by the Royal Academy ?—TI do not think it used to be so, but 
; : it b diss I am quite certain, so much so that I find myself almost shut out of 
that p : antes 

g42. As to the mode of the exhibition of pictures which have been already 
chown at Somerset House and which are afterwards exhibited at the’British Institu- 
tion, are you aware if itis by painters generally or by academicians ?—All have the 
same right in that respect, but the preferable situations are certainly given to the 
royal academicians 5 and my objection is, that after they have monopolized the 

rincipal places at the academy, where they have every advantage in showing 
their works to the public, they should obtain the best places at the British 
[nstitution at the next season for the same pictures, including portraits under 
fictitious names, (the British Institution professing not to receive portraits,) 
although notice has been given that works executed for the institution shall have 
the preference. Now it is assuredly unjust, that pictures which have already been 
favourably exhibited should be allowed to take precedence of original works, which 
have no other chance of being seen ; and we may reasonably infer, that there must 
be some connexion between the British Institution and the Royal Academy which 
did not formerly exist, at least when I received such favourable treatment as 
| have before mentioned. 

843. Dr. Bowring.| What course do you now take for the exhibition of your 
works ?-—Finding the Royal Academy and the British Institution to be nearly one 
and the same, I rarely hazard painting a large picture; when I do so, however, I'am 
obliged to exhibit it in foreign countries or on my own account, but it may easily 
be supposed how few persons are likely to see works shown at an occasional 
private exhibition, compared with the numbers who would see them at annual 
exhibitions so well known as the institutions named. 

844. Mr. Hope.] Who decides on the putting of pictures in the British Insti- 
tution ?—I am told Mr. Seguier, and he may have some friends in the Royal 
Academy who go with him ; but I have no authority beyond hearsay for this. 

845. Mr. Ewart.| Do you happen to know if any stipulation has taken place 
between the Royal Academy and the British Institution as to the exhibition of 
pictures at the same time >—No, I do not; I believe they have some sort of 
arrangement; but there are others who are more competent to answer that question 
than I am. 

846. Mr. Hope.| Are not the rooms of the British Institution very limited in 
point of size?—Yes, they are too small for the purpose; they are not half large 
enough. 

847. Dr. Bowring.) Upon the whole are the apartments better suited to the 
purposes of an exhibition than the Royal Academy ?—Yes, I think they are upon 
the whole, but they are much too small; that is one of the evils of the Royal 
Academy ; it is, however, their interest to mi in as small a place as ible, 
as they can excuse themselves for misplacing the pictures, by saying “‘ We have 
not room even for ourselves.” 

848. Do you not think the privileges of the Royal Academy may increase the 
desire and ambition of reaching these honours ?>—Y es, if properly directed ; I was 
ambitious myself many years ago, when I was a very young man, of becoming an 
academician, but the desire ceased when I understood how the body was consti- 
tuted. From that time my chief desire was to show my works advantageously to 
the public ; but from the treatment I received at the academy, I determined on 
never sending another picture as long as it remains at the present place, and I never 


shall if it rests there till doomsday. a 
849. Mr. Ewart.) Have you ever exhibited any of your paintings abroad 7— 


es. 
850. How were you treated there >—In the most handsome manner ; I sent my 
icture of “Nineveh” to Brussels, and I received the large medal; the King of the 
3elgians sent me the Order of Leopold, and constituted me his rpms eet 
I was also made an honorary member of ‘the Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp, 
and received numerous gratifying testimonials from some of the most distin- 


guished Belgians. 
851. Was it well hung there >—Yes ; it was hung im what was called yo 
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Place of Honour ;” the government has been in communication with me, thy 
the ambassador, as to the purchase of the picture. Ough 

852, Dr. Bowring.| Was it ultimately sold?—No; the budget was to 
the time ; the purchase is therefore not yet concluded, although ne 

i ding. 
we Pe Mr ese Did you ever exhibit in France ?—I sent my Pictu 
“ Deluge” about a year and a half ago to the exhibition at the Louvre 
had as good a place at first as could be expected, considering that it did no, reach 
Paris till some days after the time for receiving the pictures, so that it had Not th 
same chance as others; the light, however, was not considered strong eno, * 
and it was afterwards placed in a very good situation. The gold medal wan + ; 
me in approbation of my picture, and I had the additional honour of Teeciving 
from the King a present of a service of beautiful porcelain, from the royal mane 
factory at Sevres, as a special mark of his approbation of my Works, I hay. 
received splendid marks of approbation from five of the most distinguishe 
reigns in Europe. was 

854. Do the French artists ever complain of partiality on the part of the 
Royal Academy ?—I cannot say; I never was in France, but am informed that 
the French artists complain of the coldness with which their advances haye been 
received by our Royal Academy. 

855. Suppose a foreign artist to come here, do you think he would 
treated by the Royal Academy ?—I am afraid not; I have seen some cleye 
ings sent from abroad, and not favourably hung. 

856. Will you name any !-—No, I cannot; but I have the recollection of some 
good pictures being hung very much out of the way. 

857. Are there not some in the present exhibition ?—I cannot say; I haye becy 
there but once for a short time. 

858. You are an engraver as well as a painter?—-Yes; I have been obliged to 
become so, in order that the public might see and judge of my works; since | 
had no opportunity of showing my paintings to advantage. 

859. What was the cause of your beginning to engrave ?—From the cause | 
have stated ; finding that after I had been a long time engaged in painting a pic. 
ture, I had no opportunity of showing it to the same advantage as many others ; 
and as I could not afford to execute works merely to hang against my own walls, 
I was obliged to resort to some means which would enable the public to see my 
productions, and give me a chance of being remunerated for my iabour. 

860. Does the British Institution give any premiums ?—Yes; I have received 
two premiums from the British Institution. The first was the principal premium 
(100 guineas) of that year, for “ Joshua commanding the Sun to stand still,” 
The next premium I received was the principal prize of the year (200 guineas) 
for ‘* Belshazzar’s Feast.” I think that artists have a much better chance of sell- 
ing their works at the British Institution than at the Royal Academy. I shal 
never forget the kind and generous treatment I received from Mr. H. P. Hope, 
at the time of purchasing the picture of the “ Fall of Babylon,” which preceded 
and indeed led to the painting of ‘“ Belshazzar’s Feast,” as a companion-subject. 
The “ Belshazzar” was likewise sold at the British Institution. 

861. Were any of the subjects for which you got a premium at the British 
Institution previously exhibited at the Royal Academy ?—Joshua” is the only 
one. 

$62. That had been exhibited >—Yes; the year before at the Royal Academy, 
and so ill hung that it is of that picture I have most to complain, for by the pub- 
lic opinion it is evident it was worthy of a better place. 

803. Might I ask if you have not pursued the arts in another shape for- 
merly, and more connected with manufactures, than as an historical painter’— 
Yes; I was compelled to do so from circumstances in the former part of my life, 
as all artists must have a beginning. 

864. Have you ever, in consequence of your previous occupations, been led to 
consider the question of copyright 2—Yes, that is a sad case ; I have been almost 
ruined by the want of protection. I have kept my last two plates back m the 
hope that a new law for the protection of copyright was forming; but I am com 
pelled to bring them out at all risk, as there seems to be no certainty when the 
new law may be made. Mr. Turner himself feels the necessity of a copyright 
he and | were trying to get something done, but we could not.sueceed for want ° 
proper co-operation from our brother artists. 
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Dr. Bowring.| Do not you suffer from the piracies of other countries ?— 


805: if i o 
ae e French make slight copies of m work i 
; th y S, and undersell me here In England, 


: over the whole world. 
or AK introducti i 
366. But the introduction of copies of works emanating from E 


in a case of my 
each plate, and 
he had actually 


own, upon going to law I proved that a man had sold one copy of 
the jury only gave me damages to the amount of what I proved 
sold. ate ; 
go7. Is not the condition of artists precisely the same as that of booksellers ?— 
{ do not know ; all that I do know is, that there is no protection for engravin 
or mechanical designs. The laws of copyright and the patent laws are nll £8 
sense; for no man feels himself protected in whatever invention or work he 
brings out. ; 

g68. Are there any cases in which engravings have been pirated here >—Yes 
{ believe I have had occasion to complain of it here. . 


g69. Mr. Ewart.) There’is a private view at the academy ?—Yes. 

g70. Is the power of admission to that view confined to academicians ?>— 
| believe they have the power to send to whom they please ; and they take good 
care that none but themselves shall receive benefit from the private view. This is 
one of the evils we have to complain of, for it gives the academicians an unfair 
advantage over other artists, and instead of a public, the academy becomes a 
private institution, from its monopolizing all the benefits which would otherwise 
he diffused among the artists generally. Now, persons would expect that at the 
private view of a national academy the invitations should not be confined exclu- 
sively to the patrons of the finearts, but should be extended to persons distinguished 
in science, literature and art, whether in or out of the academy ; but literary and 
scientific persons are rarely invited, and an artist, who is not an academician, is 
never seen, unless he has obtained a ticket through some private friendship 
or other. 

871. Mr. Morrison.| You include the associates, of course, when you say the 
academicians ?—Yes, but they are in an unfortunate situation. 


72. Mr. Hope.) They have a chance of becoming academicians, I take it ?— 
Yes; I think it is degrading to be situated as they are, for a man who is worthy 
to be an associate is worthy of being an academician. 


873. Mr. Morrison. | Is it not arule to elect members from the associates? —-They 
must first be associates before they become academicians, so that they must be 
first degraded before they are exalted; and while they are associates they must be 
most humble to the academicians, or they will never become such themselves ; 
those are facts which I understand from information. 

874. Are there any other complaints you would notice ?—Nothing further than 
that I find myself excluded from every place where the influence of the academy 
and Mr. Seguier extend. For example, I have never yet received a card of admission 
tothe galleries of the Duke of Sutherland or the Marquis of Westminster ; I have 
never been invited to the institution on those evenings when the rooms were lighted 
up for the reception of the patrons, and persons of high talent in art, science and 
literature, whilst academicians are admitted as a right. Even on the occasion of 
a second exhibition of a selection from the works of distinguished living artists, 
although my “ Seventh Plague’’ was exhibited, 1 was excluded on the ground 
that the picture was not in my own possession. I am, besides, never invited to 
the private views at either the institution or Somerset House, so that I am not only 
driven away by the ill usage of my works, but am shut out from those other 
advantages enjoyed by members of the academy. 

875. Mr. Hope.] Do you think art is better advanced by the existence of any 
society for the purpose of forwarding it, or by its being left to itself ?—To be 
beneficial it requires very good and open management, but if confined to a few 
self-elected and irresponsible individuals, it must injure and retard the advance of 
art generally, and only be of advantage to those who could not stand without such 
aid. Ido not see how it can be of much service to such men as my friends 
Mr, Howard here, and Mr. Wilkie and Mr. Turner, and of about twenty other very 
clever men among them, who may safely rest upon their own merits. In speaking 
against the academy, I wish it to be understood to apply to the system, and — 
the individuals, for I am proud to reckon amongst my friends the most distinguis 


all "4 members 
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members of the body, and have to acknowledge on various occasions the ki 
generous support they have rendered me. . nd ang 

8-6, Mr. Ewart. It is against the system you complain ?—Yeg entire] 

877. Mr. Morrison.| You would think some such body as that al : 
There ought to be some sort of institution belonging to the country, but it sh. i~ 
be open; if otherwise, 1t would be better to have none. Speaking selfish | 
would be to my advantage to have none, for I should then have my fair chan? it 
patronage ; whereas, it runs now only in one direction, and has not approach, iy of 
for several years ; not since Lord de Tabley and Sir George Beaumont died, ‘ ‘ 
were great patrons of art, but since their deaths I do not think I haye ae ey 
of the patrons of art in my room. Oe 

878. Mr. Ewart.] Then you consider that the basis of encouragemen to 
artist should be free competition ?—“‘ Clear stage and no favour,” as the saying js 


849. Mr. Hope.] You must have some place for candidates "Yes, but : 
oald not be Bee Fe to a few men, and those few always having thea 
privileges. 

889, Mr. Morrison.| You would think some such society desirable, 
should be founded on a more popular basis ?— Yes, that is my opinion, 


881. Were not the collections of Sir George Beaumont and Lord de Ty} 
chiefly pictures of the royal academicians >—No; that is where Sir Qa 
Beaumont and Lord de Tabley showed their great patronage of the art. ‘Pj, 
did not confine themselves entirely to royal academicians, but whenever the 
found an artist whom they thought worthy of notice, he was sure to be applied 
by them. Many have become academicians since they were noticed by Sir GCeorye 
and Lord de Tabley. . ; : 

882. Were not the greater part of Lord de Tabley’s pictures painted by roy 
academicians >—A great many, but I do not think the greater part were, Wh, 
rendered the patronage of Sir George Beaumont and Lord de Tabley so advanty. 
geous was, the opportunity they afforded all artists of meeting the patrons of a 
at their houses. 

883. If that were so, would it not be a proof that they considered the menof 
talent generally were royal academicians?—If it were so, it would prove that 
they thought the academicians were generally men of talent, and one-half of 
them are first-rate men; but how many others are there who are not in the 
academy ? 

884. Mr. Ewart.] You think it has a bad effect on the public taste to tum away 
the attention and patronage of the public from the free choice among all painting 
generally, to such paintings as are painted by academicians ; does the existence 
of such’an institution divert the attention of the public from art generally to the 
academy ?>—It diverts the public taste the wrong way. I have, im my evidente 
on arts and manufactures, given an opinion as to the formation of a national ins 
tution for the advancement of art, and its connexion with the British Museum. 


88x. Mr. Morrison.] There must be an exhibition, and therefore there must be 
a body to select?—Yes, but I do not think that the body who have that powerd 
selecting should be permanent. 

886. How would you constitute such a body ?—I think they might be elective 
for a certain length of time. All artists having exhibited two or three years 
London might have the privilege of voting for the managers of such exhibition 


887. Mr. Ewart.] At all events, if the pictures are to be chosen for a national 
exhibition, ought they to be chosen by a body nationally appointed, and not by & 
private society ; as, for instance, if the exhibition at Somerset House is consider 
as a national exhibition, would it not be fair that the persons who are to select the 
pictures should be of a more general and national description, rather than that at 
a private society ?—Yes, certainly; but as respects the selection of the pictures 
it appears to me that it would be advisable to have a gallery sufficiently large" 
allow of the exhibition of every work forwarded, as all artists would then haves 
fair chance of being seen. I understand it is so in France ; indeed we might tae 
some valuable hints from the general management of art there. The power ® 
selecting those works which are deserving of the principal situations should 
intrusted to the hanging committee, which should be composed of artists 


gentlemen who have considered art sufficiently to enable them to judge ° a 
appropriate places. 


but that jt 
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983, Mr. Peetherton.) How do you reconcile that with the o 
essed, that it's ould be by some election, principally by the artists; that it 


xpr . ° 3 
yr! ald be @ selection out of the artists; is not that the same as an election by the 
artists >No, it is not certainly ; a certain number of gentlemen might be candi- 


they ©° : 
880. Would you give the preference to a selection by the Government fi 
,mong artists, or an election of the governing body by the artists ?—I should think 
| would give the preference to the artists. 
ggo. Mr. Morrison.] Then what qualification should your constituency have ; 
have you thought of thatt—-I have already suggested that all artists having 
exhibited for a certain period might have the power of voting. 


§g1—2- Mr. Hope. | Would you have a constituency over each branch of the art 
one for oil painting, one for sculpture, and another for architecture —That is 
very good 5 I think there should be a proper representative for each branch of 


the art. 

893. You would not have the members of one branch vote for the represen- 
atives of another ?—Yes, I think they might; although they might not be so 
capable of entering into the details of the different branches, yet every artist must 
have some taste or knowledge of art in general; he cannot be in any one branch 
without gaining some understanding of others from frequently seeing them, as he 
«never so completely devoted to his own style as to shut his eyes to every 
other. 

894. Would not the result of that be the having a greater number of oil painters 
in proportion, and that the oil painters exclusively would decide on the exhibition 
in all other branches ?—I think not; but an oil painter would be able to judge 
even of a piece of sculpture, and say such a one is a greater sculptor than another. 
it would, however, be necessary to provide for such a contingency. 

895. Mr. Brotherton.|] You would require the number of representatives to 
bear some proportion to the constituency in each branch ?—Yes. 

$96. For instance, if half the artists were oil painters, and there were only 
a small number of sculptors, you would not have as many representatives for the 
emall number of sculptors as for the large number of oil painters >—No, I should 
think not; they ought to bear a proportion but I am not quite clear on the 
subject. 

8g7. Mr. Ewart. You have been talking of the appointment of a general body 
to select the pictures for the exhibition ; what do you think of the system of not 
acknowledging the existence of such a body, but in allowing all societies, like the 
British Institution, and the British Artists in Suffolk-street and the Royal 
Academy itself to compete freely with one another ?— Competition is the fairest 
way. 
898. What do you think if Government were to empower a certain body of 
persons deputed from the artists, namely, persons of acknowledged taste, to select 
out of the different exhibitions occasionally, to award premiums for the best works 
indiscriminately from all exhibitions of artists?—I think it would be good. 

899. ‘That would be the principle of allowing all societies to compete freely 
for prizes under the administration of Government, making Government the dis- 
tributors of premiums and not the administrators of the laws of any private 


society >—I think it would be perfectly right. , 
900. That has been suggested as the alternative of the two ?—It appears a very 


good principle, generally. é 

901. Mr. Morrison.} But are not the societies of the Royal Academy and the 
British Institution essentially different ; the one being composed of patrons, the other 
of professional men, are they not?—Yes; and it appears to me that the system at the 
institution is the better; at least I had more fair play from the directors of the 
institution than from the managers of the academy ; indeed I am indebted for the 
major part of my success to the institution: there has been @ change for the last 
few years, when I believe the latter has been almost entirely governed by Mr. Seguier. 
The academy seems likewise to have obtained more influence there than formerly. 

go2. Mr. Ewart.) Suppose you admit the principle of free competition among 
all societies, under whatever form they might like to be administered by artists 
or other individuals ; do you think that they should all be on this principle of non- 


ee by Government?—The ne ae has an advantage adn, 
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British Artists, in having the patronage of the King and the Court - and ; 
= patronage was sce a or given to both societies, they would stan ip * thay 
as they ought. e 
24 June 1836, gabe» face, the privileges and the exclusive system is injurious a {ual 
of art?—It is most injurious to all gentlemen who prefer relying inde © tom, 
on their own merits. Penden 
04. Mr. Morrison.] You speak of the patronage of the King ; jg ; 
fined to the Royal Academy ?—Entirely ; he is compelled to do so; he 
limited, and tied hand and foot. : Sa 
905. Are you aware that His Majesty has ordered some marine Painting 
an artist who is not a member of the academy ?—I know His Majesty has R8 fron 
a marine painting from a recently-elected royal academician, Mr, Stanfen 
deservedly so. » a] 
906. Mr. Ewart.] You think, generally, the royal patronage 20e8 to t 
Academy ?—Yes ; so much so, that I have not heard of any other: I 
ought to be ashamed to say so, since I may show great ignorance of ie 
going on. a is 
go7. Mr. Hope.] In fact, the great advantage they enjoy is the Possessiy 
the rooms, which gives them the appearance of being incorporated by Govan 
ment ?—Yes ; and other patronage. They are supposed to be a chartered bod 
but I understand it is not the case. Y; 
go8. That which does give them the exclusive character of possession of Go. 
vernment apartments ?—Yes ; and it does injury to the artist who is not ans 
demician, in this way: the ignorant part of the public imagine that an artist he 
not arrived at any height in his profession unless he is an academician, and ia 
sequently look upon him as beneath their notice. In the country and oy the 
continent [am generally supposed to be in the academy, and my letters ap 
constantly so addressed. I have been sometimes amused on receiving letter 
from the continent with merely my name, profession and London, which had 
been taken previously to the academy, and ‘“ Not known here,” written on the back 
I do not think, however, that the academy has so much weight now as it used to hays 


909. Mr. Ewart.] Has it not some of the emblems of royal patronage?—I think y, 

910. Is not this an emblem of royal patronage to some extent, that there } 
always a military guard at the door?—Yes; that pomp does injury. A soldiers 
ordered to stand on parade before the academy ; the same should be done at the 
Society of British Artists. 

gi1. You are aware that the Royal Academy have new rooms appropriated ty 
them in the National Gallery ?—Yes. 

g12. Do you consider that a privilege or not?—I do not know yet; I fed 
that when they have moved into those rooms appropriated by the nation, at the 
nation’s expense, I shall have as much right to send my pictures there as ay 
academician. 

913. Then they must alter all their rules if they accept that place, you think! 
——I think the Government would have the privilege of saying, “ You have abused 
so and so; you must give fair play.” 

914. Are you aware whether they may be turned out any day by Governmett; 
that is, if any person presented a sufficient number of paintings to fill the Nation 
Gallery, the Government would have the power of turning them out >—I am not 
quite aware of that. 

915. The question is, whether you thought from having those rooms, being in 
those rooms belonging to Government, it is an advantage they possess over the 
other bodies of artists in other parts of the metropolis >—Certainly, if they are 1 
have the same privileges they have had in the Royal Academy. 

916. They can make such rules as they please, but is not the simple fact of 
their going in there preferably to other artists,—is not that itself a privilege # 
an advantage ?>— Undoubtedly ; and if they are allowed to hold the same advat 
tages, with their present method of treating their own works, the preference 
be most iniquitous. I cannot, however, think that such will be the case for | 
they will not alter the laws themselves, they ought to be altered for them. 


917. Mr. Morrison.| Your objection is, that they should have left to them 
the power of deciding which shall or shall not be exhibited, and leaving 
decision to the Royal Academy ; that is what you object to?—Yes, for ti 
always see to themselves, 

918. De 
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pictures ; that is, 


to seek out all t 
a s for themselves; and the next best are appropri - 


ns ; ated to their friends; as 
. = "9 
the remaining pictures as they can find room for are then hung in the 


aces, according as they may fit into the comers, without any attention to 
f the works, and it is easy to suppose what ridiculous situations some 

are placed 10. a 
919. Suppose the academicians were to have the privilege of the exhibition 
educed one half: cst aed each were restricted to four, would that be an 
improvement >-—It woul be an improvement ; as the rooms are so small, it would 
enable them to do more justice, and they could not have the plea of want of room 


g20. Mr. Hope.| Do you not think the mere understanding of this investi- 
ation, is likely to lead to considerable benefit ?—I think the inquiry must be 
beneficial. 


g18. Do not the Royal Acealesiy always cover the walls with 
5 admit as many as they can?’—The first thing they do is, 


the} 


Mr. John Burnet, called in; and Examined. 


21. Mr. Ewart.] YOU are a celebrated painter and engraver?—I am an 
noraver principally. 

y22. You engraved Mr. Wilkie’s pictures ?—Yes ; I have engraved several. 

923. Give us your opinion of the state of the art of engraving as it now exists in 
his country, as a means ‘of diffusing taste?—It scarcely requires an opinion, as 
+; is so well known. The art of engraving has arrived at so great a height in 
England, that it is known all over Europe; so much so, that pupils are sent here 
‘om the different academies, viz. from France and Holland, and Russia and 
Prussia, to finish their education. Some years ago it used to be the reverse; we 
ised to send out pupils to finish their education abroad. This is a sufficient 
roof that the art of engraving in this country, in the eyes of foreigners at least, 
as arrived at a great height. Indeed our style of engraving is diffused all over 
he continent ; they are now imitating the line manner of engraving practised in 
his country. 

924. Is the same degree of honour paid to the art of engraving in this country 
is abroad ?—Certainly not; no attention or respect is paid to engraving in this 
ountry. The public consider engravers only as a set of ingenious mechanics, 
vhich is not the fact. The art of engraving, the department I talk of, is more a 
ranslation of a picture than a copying; it is a process of difficult management. 
Vhat the general body of engravers find fault with is, that the honours attached 
o it are only half conferred ; that is, the Koyal Academy allow all engravers to 
e elected associates, but it is impossible they can ever go a step higher ; conse- 
juently, if I was to put down my name, I might be elected an associate engraver 
f the Royal Academy, perhaps, but I would then be more degraded than now, 
or I should rank inferior to a royal academician, Consequently (perhaps with 
ne or two exceptions) no engravers of eminence will insert their names. The 
reat founders of the art, Strange, Woollet and Sharpe, never put their names 
lown. Inferior artists have put their names down, and so it has produced an 
njurious effect; it has given a value to inferior art to pass current through the 
ountry, as the public generally are not aware what is good or what is bad. — We 
vould rather, generally speaking, have the Royal Academy to erase the privilege 
f six associate engravers being tacked to their body. If they would let us alone, 
t would do as well as elect one or two engravers royal academicians, which is 
alked of. I am not aware of the general feeling, exactly, but this is what we 
omplain of ; for instance, Sharpe and Raimbach, instead of putting “ Royal Aca- 
lemy Engraver” to their works, they put “ Member of the Imperial Academy of 
‘ienna,” or St. Petersburg, as they are full members of these academies. So in 
rance, engravers are full members of the National Institute ; but here they do 
iot rank of the same standing as on the continent. 


925. What is the difference of the position of an engraver in the Royal Academy 
f Fine Arts in France and here?—He is a full member there ; he is allowed to 
rive a vote on the character of art in the country. li we thought it an honour, 
ve should strive to get it. The Royal Academy know it is no honour, and yet 
hey will not alter any law by which we might endeavour to become members, 


onsiderine it an honour. ; 
Oe K 4 926. Mr. Morrison.| 
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926. Mr. Morrison.| Is the number of the associate engravers or 


8&Neral] 
lete >—Generally ; but to do so they have been obliged to elect Y Com. 
Fferior walk; that is to say, in the most difficult department of oe of ay 


which is the highest appreciated, viz. the line historical engraving, they pad thas 
so many. I am not quite sure, I have not looked over the names, by; AVE nos 
there is no eminent line engraver of the present day, if I except Mr. Brom I thing 
is an excellent artist. atts €Y, Why 

927. Do you think we are superior in the art of engravin 
the continent ?—Y es. si) ee AR 

928. Are we not equally so in landscape painting '—Certainly, I think 
stand decidedly high, and also in portrait painting. 805 we 

929. Are we deficient in historical painting !—I do not know that We are 

930. Do we not labour under great disadvantages from the want of exhihjs 
our pictures in churches and large public buildings ?—No doubt that ig the ing 
encouragement to give; it is of no use buying old pictures as specimens on 
instruction, if when we have arrived at a complete knowledge, it turns sti “e 
is no demand for our talent; you have taught us a profession for our own ruin ete 

931. Would that not be sufficient to account for our inferiority 1] do 
think we are inferior. If called out, 1 consider there is more talent in Ge 
Britain connected with the Fine Arts than in any place in the world. a 

932. Mr. Hope.] If we should be inferior, do you agree with the opinion of th 
last witness, itis in the branch of art professed to be taught in the Royal Academ : 
supposing we should be inferior, does it appear that it would be in the bread 
that professes to be particularly taught by the Royal Academy ?—I do po knoy 
that we are inferior. : 

933. If we were, would it not be in the branch the academy professes 
teach ?>—Very likely ; but the academy, I venture to say, in historical Painting 
that is, the historical painters of this country, are better than those of Pr), 
and Germany ; and I have seen exhibitions in both countries certainly as {, 
as correct drawing goes, on severity of outline, which are perhaps superior to y. 
but in the general arrangement, in the knowledge of light and shade and i, 
the distribution of colour, they are very inferior. 

934. Those particular branches of drawing it is the particular object of tly 
Royal Academy to teach r— Yes. 

935. And the other branches in which you apprehend we are superior, aren 
taught or are not capable of being taught by the academy ?—They are perfect 
capable; the Royal Academy have not the means, they have not the room; {x 
example, I saw at Munich a young man constructing a design in historical com 
position in the great room of the academy ; there were perhaps seven or eight lay 
figures set up in groups with draperies, and arranged in his own manner; nov 
there is no opportunity of doing that here, consequently it is carrying the art 
design much further. 

9306. If there is no opportunity, does it not prove some. deficiency in the com 
struction of the academy r—It is a mere matter of opinion, as I have often said i 
respect to young men going to Rome, where the academy, at their own expel, 
send young men, that he seldom comes back a much better painter than when he 
went out ; though he sees the finest models at Rome, and the finest pictures; i 
fact he does not answer the expectations formed of him. 

937. How many young men does the Royal Academy send out !—I am m 
aware; generally one in three years. wt 

938. The word generally might be spread over a great space of time, might t 
not?—I thought they always had one out there. I know France and olltt 
nations have pupils always at Rome; I thought it was the same here. 

939. Mr. Ewart.) Could you tell us what would be the best means of “is 
ing the art of engraving, or protecting what has been accomplished whic 
I thought the best means is what I have observed in several academies eo 
and in several palaces ; that is, to have a public room set apart for the exhibits 
of works of engraving, what are considered fine specimens of the art. Le 
a room in the National Gallery was appropriated to the exhibition of fine el 
ings of the English school, it would be of advantage to the student, and also "he 
the public a better knowledge of fine engravings. The time will come W anF 
art of engraving will be deteriorated unless some such means are taken. So m 
cheap art has got afloat, that it is almost impossible to stop it. ned 

940. Dr. Bowring.] Do you not think that that art has made more PI, 
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any other almost ?—No ; I do not thin 
s" a Strange ; we have got a different <n je eee a = a Veal, 
further; and perhaps introduce finer work ; but those x ; we try 
art of English engraving. 

4. WEY wie there was ever a period in which there was such a 
diffusion of beautiful engravings ?—Perhaps not; there is 

from the introduction of engraving on st a S a greater, quantity 
now : ne. - eel, though Ido not know that a 
greater number of impressions is taken from large works. In the year 1775, f 
example, they used to sell as many impressions of a fine print as ‘ e of 75, a! 
\oollet’s and some of Strange’s; there were sold as many as 1,300 a 0 
considered a very great number. ead asain 

942. That would nearly exhaust a copperplate ?—It ought, but we sometim 
make it go much further than that. We do not complain of the want of 
encouragement. ° 

943: Do you think, on the whole, the art of engraving in France is as much 
advanced as in this country ?—No, I do not think it is; there is a certain art of 
engraving that is polished cutting and regular work; but we do not consider the 
art there has advanced, nor do they think so themselves, as they try to imitate the 
English artists. 

044. Mr. Brotherton.| Is there a sufficient supply of students in the art of 
engraving?—Too many. As the art advances, and so many prints are sold, ever 
one wishes to send his son to learn engraving. bits 

945. Do you find them tolerably well stocked with an elementary education 
adapted to the art ?—I think not ; I do not think they are aware of what an en- 
graver requires ; In the first place, they are very deficient in drawing ; next, they 
are very deficient in taste; two things very necessary. 

946. Does there exist any institution at present which might give that elemen- 
tary instruction fitted to form a student for the further pursuance of the art of 
engraving !—Any academy would fit them as far as drawing went. 1 was myself 
brought up at the Trustees’ Academy in Edinburgh, where I got a knowledge of 
drawing and light and shade, and also colouring. 

47: Even supposing in the capital some facilities for that early instruction 
existed, is there not a great want of such facilities, renerally speaking, in the 
towns of the three kingdoms ?—Certainly, very little; [ would form one in every 
town, the same as in Edinburgh. 

48. Has any plan occurred to you, by which provision might be made for the 
early instruction of students intended for artists !—They cannot begin too soon 
to teach them to draw; very few people can draw; that is, very few people can 
see exactly what is before them, viz. the exact shape and colour, and appearance, 
so as to transmit it to paper. 

949. Do you not think that if the elements of drawing were taught in the 
Lancastrian or primary schools, that that in itself would be creating a supply of 
more accomplished students !—No doubt there would be a sufficient number of 
artists for all Europe if every one learnt to draw, after learning to write and read ; 
I have seen very young children draw exceedingly correct. 

950. Has not your experience shown you that in a great number of cases, young 
men desire to devote themselves to a particular study, without having any par- 
ticular aptitude for it; for instance, the art of engraving ?—Yes, but it is not 
possible they can know better ; it requires a long study ; I myself served seven 
years’ apprenticeship, and though I have practised it thirty years, I do not 
consider myself perfect in handling my instruments. I was speaking rather of 
drawing, which I think might be very easily taught. 

951. Fewer mistakes would be made in the choice of a profession, if attention 
were more early directed than it is to the elementary studies of the art 7—Yes. 

952. Mr. Ewart.] The great fault of English artists, others as well as 
engravers, is the want of correctness of drawing, 1s it not ?—It is the greatest 
fault; but English engravers generally, the best engravers, are not deficient; they 
are obliged to come very close ; we have to reduce a picture to a very small compass, 
therefore every error is magnified. “WOE 

953. The fault of those coming to learn engraving 1s the want of correctness in 
drawing ?—It is certainly. 

954. In other countries, whatever the relative merits of Englishmen generally 
are as compared with others, correctness of drawing 15 made more an object than 
in this 2—Yes 
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‘oss. Would not a knowledge of anatomy and botany, eve 
be Lbely fo ‘abetbute to the advance of a student who devoted Mechanic, 


ino ?>—I do not know in what way ; anatomy of course, and ote elt | 
engraving: se, re . 
es ig aS &e. under the head of drawing. All I wish is, ther? but 
should be done for the advantage of art. Mething 


956. Have you suggested what you think sufficient I do n 
have rooms for any exhibition of engraving. ab 

957- Mr. Brotherton.] Have you felt any injury done you by a iracy of 
works ?—No, they are generally too large to copy the same size, the are Jt 
small; I have always resisted prosecutions, and I have advised my publish 
do so; they serve as a sort of advertisement. What I would sy Sint EFS ty 
advantage to engraving is this ; in the British Museum there area erent “he . 
prints; now, engravers are not generally admitted there without circuitous 2 . 
cations, and they are not aware of it, consequently it 1s of no use to thei « pli. 
of more use to engravers these fine prints are, than to any other class of Nd, 
you have the opportunity of comparing your own works with those who Hobe Ple; 
before you, and you are able to draw some inference from them, Sone 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Ewart. Mr. Pusey. 
Dr. Bowring. Mr. Hope. 
Mr. Brotherton. 


MR. WILLIAM EWART, in rue Cuatre. 


George Clint, Esquire, called in; and Examined, 


958. Mr. Ewart.| YOU are a painter, and formerly were an associate of the 
Royal Academy ?—Yes. 

959. Are you an associate now ?—No; I felt myself compelled to resign, a9 
after having waited a reasonable time, I felt myself in a degraded situation, and 
I never could depend on having a picture hung in a decent place, about which 
I was deeply interested. | 

960. Dr. Bowring.) Did you make many trials for that purpose ?—T did, in 
two instances I can remember; one was a picture about which I was deeply inter. 
ested ; about six years ago, I think it was, and it was only 30 inches by 25 inches 
in dimensions, and I went to one of the hanging committee, an academician, who 
had not an interest, he was not a portrait painter, and I discussed the question 
with him as to what the rights of an associate were; he hesitated a good deal, 
IT argued that they must have some rights however limited ; it ended in his 
saying he would put the picture in a reasonable place. When I went to the 
exhibition I found it put up high, whilst one of the hanging committee, who 
was a portrait painter, had put up eight of his own pictures in the best place. 

961. Mr. Ewart.] What is the general condition of the associates of the Royal 
Academy !— After waiting a reasonable time, they may be considered as in astate 
of degradation, their claim to having their pictures put up being secondary to 
those of the academicians. I was 14 years myself onthe associates’ list. Some 
are elected after being two years ; there are cases where they are only one yeal. 

962. Dr. Bowring.] Is not the general understanding that the period of being 
an associate is a period of probation ?—I have no doubt the academy may think s0, 
but it is very evident to me that, if they are neglected, instead of being honoured 
they become degraded, because the requisites for admission into the Royal 
Academy are talent and good moral character. If they are kept many years, ® 
I have been, it is a fair inference that the candidate is deficient either in one 
the other. 

963. You would have graduations follow one another as they do at the Uni- 
versity °—They should follow one another, but I believe the Universities are 00 
parallel cases. 

964. Mr. Ewart.) Examination is the test there?—I believe so, and that they 
are perfectly pure in their decisions. r 

967. You 
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ae. ¥ aited a considerable time a ‘ee 
mv eee scnindacnte Yes me during the period, in the expectation of 


66. What degree of support did you receive at the last electi mi 
= 2—The votes there are secret, but it reached me be I ee Ye oo 
ajstinguished men, and perfectly independent, that is, 
<jgnal interest opposed to my own. The candidate who 
eight. . It may seem.a small number, but at the me 


generally divided for different persons, 


ven, all highly 
having no direct profes- 
ho was next to myself had 
etings the academicians are 
and that makes the number often appear 
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007- You ree, were andy treated at the election ?—Very hardly treated, 
a mien so, tha ere was no alternative, and I felt it absolutely necessary to 
esigh. : 

08. Dr. Bowring.] Can you inform the Committee whether, independent 
of the non-advancement, and the non-hanging of the pictures in fit places be 
have any grievance to complain of as an associate ?—I have, but I durst not com- 
jain. 1 consider the associate in a state of vassalage, and were he to complain he 
‘would become a marked man. 

y6g. Mr. Ewart.| One grievance is the state of vassalage he is in?—Yes. 

q7o. Dr. Bowring. Do the associates ever meet as a body ?—No. 

Q71. Have they, as a body, ever made any representations to the academicians ? 
__Not that I know of; I did, myself, in one instance make a complaint, it was 
about the situation myself and several other old men were placed in at the 
dinner. 

972. You cannot state generally that complaints have been made ?—I think the 
contrary ; I do not know of any complaint having been made, but I do not say 
complaints have not been made. 

973: Mr. Brotherton.| Do you know whether the associates are elected by a 
majority of the votes, or by the greatest number of votes given to each can- 
didate; for instance, supposing there were four candidates, and one had twelve 
votes and another nine, and another ten and another seven, the greatest number 
might not be a majority of the whole of the votes, although he might have the 
greatest number of votes with him ?—I cannot answer your question without 
stating the nature of the elections. It is a double election from the whole list of 
associates, who are the only candidates for the honour of royal academicians. 
| believe that every academician is furnished with a printed paper; he makes 
each academician make a mark, a scratch against one of the names, and the two 
names having the greatest number of scratches go to what are called a ballot, and 
one of the two is elected. 

974. Dr. Bowring.] Is the mode of the election of an associate precisely the 
same as that of a royal academician ?>—No, because the number of candidates 
for associates are generally numerous ; I believe there are a greater number; I do 
not know what are the number; I suppose they must be very great. I believe 
then there is a scratch against the names, and they go to the ballot in the same 
way. 

075. Do you mean that every academician has only one vote ?>-—Only one vote 
upon one election. 

976. That is he cannot vote for two, to be in the list of secondary candidates @ 
—No, he has only one vote at one election ; there may be two or three elections, 
and he would have a vote for each. 

977. Mr. Brotherton.| In the election you allude to you had seven votes and 
the other candidate had eight ?>—The one next to me, that is from the best I know 
of it; Iam told so; there is no means of getting it officially ; it 1s generally 
known. 

978. You were the only two ballotted for?—No, there were three ; if I had 
had eight, it would have become a question who should be presented with the 
president, which of the two having eight should have gone to the ballot. 

97g. You did not go to the ballot at all?—No. _ hex ; 

980. Dr. Bowring.| This was in the 12th year of your associateship ?—In the 
14th year. ae 

981. Do many refrain from voting !—No, they were divided. f 

982. Mr. Brotherton.| You had seven marks opposite your name Pili 8 

983. Mr. Ewart.] Which are the persons to go to the ballot; those who have 
the highest marks ?—Yes, the two highest. 

984. There was one above the eight >— Yes. 
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8<. Mr. Pusey.] Who were the gentlemen on whom the elect 
ei ea 2 Mr. Crue and Mr. Cockerell. On fell op that 
28 June 1836, 986. Mr. Gibson the sculptor, and Mr. Cockerell the architect * Ven 


987. What is your opinion of the fitness of the Royal Academ a 
the honours of the art in the present state of the fine arts? —] think h Ministe, 


prop : 


George Clint, Esq. 


er indeed, and for these reasons: in the first place I have no dotht —? im. 
is a great deal of partiality in the elections ; In the next, they are-und thers 
responsibility, no check, no control ; and again, the number of artists ct to 
talent are so numerous, that I consider it a great injustice to them ahs high 
number of persons should have such a high honour attached to them, — * Ml 

988. Mr. Brotherton.] What remedy would you propose? — Enlay in 
numbers, and doing away with the associates altogether. SING the 

989. Dr. Bowring.] Would you give them a self-elective power?_] 
could be done away with, but I fear it cannot. What I should Most 
recommend is, to do away with the-associates altogether, and to enlarge 
bers of the academy, by making the present list of associates academicia 
future having no associates ; for those two classes have a most powerfy 
to demoralize each other. 

ggo. Mr. Brotherton.] In what respect ?—One class become sycophants, i) 
other despots ; that is what | have found in my own experience. —_ 

991. Dr. Bowring.) Would not the evil continue if self-election were Preserve, 
—Yes, it would, and I do not think there is any scheme for distributing ? 
granted by the kings of this country, that can ever be justly carried into elles 
unless there is an appeal somewhere. You will be told, perhaps, there is \ 
appeal to the King, and it is so; but it has never been resorted to. I haye ai. 
heard of one instance, in my own memory, where any of the kings interfered | 
the decision of the academy, and that was in the election of a keeper, , 

992. Is that an appeal to the King in person, or in council >—In person; thy 
was one of the great mistakes made at the beginning, the making it a private 
institution, which it is, while it appears to the public as a national or publie 
one. 

993. Mr. Ewart.) It is neither one thing nor another, is it?—Neither; itis 
strictly a private institution. 

994. With the outward and visible signs of a public one?—Yes, 

995. Dr. Bowring.] By what court of appeal would you correct the erron 
growing out of a system of self-election?—If it could be made practicable, if the 
King would consider it a duty to interfere and examine, before he gives his sign 
manual, the persons aggrieved could find an open, straight-forward appeal to 
him, that is all that is required. 

996. But in the constitutional form of our Government, would it not be quite 
impossible the King could be made accessible to a private grievance of that sort? 
—I hope His Majesty is not inaccessible ; I intend to petition His Majesty. 

997- You would not finally appeal to his judgment on art ; for though the King 
can do no wrong, he may do wrong on a question of art?>—We cannot get over 
that. He might refer it in some way, and the general opinion is, it is referred to 
the ACaaEAIY.§ of course they confirm their own judgment. It wants a powerlil 
appeal. : 

998. Have you ever thought of the means of creating, among the artists, a cot- 
stituent body ’—Yes, I have; but I do not know how it could be constituted. 

999. Mr. Ewart.] Have you ever thought of leaving it open to competition, 
and giving no preference to any particular bodies?—That is the best thing that 
could be done. The Royal Academy did a great deal; it nursed and brought the 
arts into repute, at the time it was founded. But [ believe now, looking at the 
talent in the country, compared with what it was at that time, it would be ea 
to make half-a-dozen academies out of the number of artists that are ™ 
practice. | ; 

1000. Dr. Bowring.] Reverting to the question of a means of appeal, might 
not a convenient appeal be made to the Minister for the Home Department, W) 
would of course surround himself with competent judges in such a case >—Yes, 
think that would be better than to the King, who is of course not so easy of access 
as a public officer ; but I am confident an institution of this kind never a! % 
on without an appeal somewhere. If the numbers were 60 instead of 40, 1 shou 


not feel it a safe thing. Ewart] 
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,oo1. Mr. Ewart.) Are there not many eminent artists in the academy Yes 
a few: ’ 
: "aha Have they not been chosen rather more by the academy in its character 
of a private institution competing with others, than because it is a Royal Aca- 
jemy; are they nat chosen that the academy may keep up its pre-eminence 
_mong the artists 1A. fashionable artist and a good one they are sure to 
take. The hardship does not press on them, it is on the general mass of the 
professors. i 

1003. in taking them, do they choose good artists, that they may keep up their 
re-eminence over other societies rather than from feeling ita duty dewcinea on 
them as @ Royal Academy, so that being a Royal Academy that makes them admit 


d artists ?—Yes, because it aids them as a private society. 
1004. Lhat may be a good reason for the artists coming to them, but is it not 
heir own interest as a private society >—Yes. 

1005. They choose those good artists in their quality of a private society com- 
peting with others, desirous of surpassing them, not simply because they are 
‘stablished with some superior control asa Royal Academy?—Exactly so; the 
have had no competition till within the last 20 or 30 years, ; : 


:006. Dr. Bowring.| Is it your opinion that private jealousies of academies may 
be stronger in action at elections, than the interest they have in preserving the 
high character of the institution ’—Yes. 


1007. Mr. Pusey.) Can you mention any instance of any distinguished artists 
«ho have failed in securing admissions at the Royal Academy ?—Yes, I could, 
but not without I had more time; I do not know that I could answer it just 
now, but I can remember Mr. Devis, Mr. Harlowe, Mr. Haydon and Mr, Martin, 
and Belines and Carew, men of very distinguished abilities. 

1co8. At what period did they fail?—I believe Devis may have been dead 15 
years, 1 cannot speak accurately, and Harlowe 10 years perhaps. 


1009. Have you ever heard of any person besides yourself who has abandoned 
the Royal Academy, from being displeased with its proceedings ?—I believe, since 
| have resigned, I heard there was a great many years ago a resignation, but I do 
not know from what cause ; the artist's name was Garvey; I do not know what his 
motive was. 

1010. Mr. Ewart.] Barry was turned out of the academy :—Yes. 

1011, What has been in your opinion the general policy of the Royal Academy 
in regard to the election of its members ?-—Narrowing and circumscribing the 
advantages of it, and getting men who would be inefficient, who would take up 
little or no room on the walls, particularly those who would not elash with the por- 
trait painters in possession. They have elected several men who were not oer 
according to their own laws. The law states that the candidates shall be residents 
of Great Britain; I can give an account of that which goes to show what I have 
stated, which shows that one of the greatest god-sends they can have is a man 
who is ineffective, and this goes to show their motive in closing the thing up. 
The facts I am about to state are furnished from their own catalogue. The first is 
that of Elias Martin. I should tell you first that no man can be elected an 
associate till he is 24 years of age; he may be 30 or any age above that; but it 
appears Elias Martin exhibited in the year 1769, at the first exhibition of the 
Royal Academy ; he was elected.an associate in the year 1771 ; he exhibited for 
the last time in 1790, and I believe disappeared in some way or other; he was not 
heard of. They continued his name as an associate in the list of the Royal 
Academy till the year 1852, and then I believe that sheer shame induced them to 
take it off. 

1012, Mr. Ewart.) Was his death known 1—No ; but he must have been nearly 
acentury old: he must have been 24 years of age in 1771. 

1013. How do you bring that to bear on the question ?— His name remained 
many years after he was dead, in all probability, and a living artist was kept out; 
and I think it one of the strongest points ; I think it a most enormous grievance ; 
I think this important, as showing the determination of the academy to keep it ex- 
clusive. There is another case; they suffer men to retire wholly from the pro- 
fession and still retain their rank, and those cases diminish the number, and con- 
sidering the small number of 40, and the possession of the Royal Academy, five 
or six make a very strong diminution of the number. There was a person, nam f 

Theophilus Clark, who retired a young man ; they kept his name on to the ats 
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his life. I apply this to show the bad government of the academ 


rid ] , Bs . : * 
eas have elected a Mr. Richard Cook; in 1817, I find by the catal 


< 0 
28 June 1836. elected an associate: he sent one picture after that; that was in 1815 : fa me 
he was made a royal academician in 1822: he has never exhibited ; elieye. 
since; he is a young man in the full vigour of life; and though he likes Piety, 
hibit, he still finds it convenient to go to the meetings of the academy, } Not oy, 


meetings (as the catalogues will show), and take on him offices, aa is 


1014. Dr. Bowring.] Has he violated any of the statutes enabling the aca 2 
is another j 
1015. Is he an officer of the establishment >—He serves the offices tote: 

which offices are paid for. . es at 

1016. Mr. Ewart.] Is there anything which obliges the person who fills 
an office to paint;—No ; that is the grievance; it is keeping a nonentity j 4 
academy, and keeps out an effective person. the 

1017. Does he fill those offices as a painter, or as an officer ?>—As q Painter. 
an academician rather: the offices are taken in rotation, as Iam informed, Th. 
is another case, where they have violated their own positive laws, in the elec: 
of Mr. Allston in the year 1819, after he had quitted the country, and | bel oN 
had no intention to come back: his name is on the list now ; he was Ne 
in 1819. 

1018. Is Mr. Gibson out of the country ?—I am told he has been out of {) 
country about eighteen years and a half, and is not at all likely to retun, 

1019. Dr. Bowring.] Have you any reason to know or believe that the royal 
academicians are acquainted with the intention of this gentleman to continy: 
away ?—They know it perfectly well; I have not a doubt as to Mr, Gibson: they 
could not be ignorant of it; they knew very well, or ought to have known how 
long he has been out of the country. 

1020. Does not Mr, Gibson stillexhibit >—He has exhibited in the COUTSE Of the 
time; but if he does he must send his works from Rome. No; but that is not the 
point ; his election was contrary to the law. It says, they shall be residents of 
Great Britain; that is the point I complain of. 

1021. Mr. Brotherton.] Are all academicians elected from the associates ~Yeg, 

1022. How many associates have been elected academicians during the time you 
were an associate >—I have not ascertained the number ; I should say probably 
15 or 20. 

1023. Had they been associates as long as you?—No, some of them only two 
years; there was one instance, [ believe (I will not speak very accurately), but 
1 think Mr. Eastlake’s election took place when he had been two years on the 
list. He was ineligible, for he was residing at Rome; and I understand the 
academy pledged themselves to bring him back, and he did return. 

924. Mr. Ewart.| If there is a good English artist residing at Rome, and com- 
ing back, is it not desirable to elect him, notwithstanding his temporary absence? 
-~--Why, if the motive was good, but that I do not believe. 

1025. Dr. Bowring.| As far as the public is concerned, the obvious duty of the 
academicians is to promote the exhibition of the best pictures, is it not?—Yes. 

1026. Therefore if an artist, though he should be abroad, should send such pic- 
tures as do credit to him, there is no duty neglected on their part to the public’ 
—It may be bad law, but it isa law; I complain of the breach of the law, and 
to my own injury. ; 

1027. Mr. Pusey.] You state, ifthe motive be good, you have no objection to 
the election of a distinguished artist, who at the moment is resident abroat. 
Have you any grounds on which you can allege before this Committee that ally 
improper motive existed in the election of Mr. Eastlake >—No, he is a very g0 
artist, and a highly respectable man; I have not the least objection to him pe 
sonally ; I complain of a breach of the laws by.which I have in part suffered. 

1028. Dr. Bowring.| Has there been an instance of an associate being longer : 
the associate list than you, and then being removed ?—Yes, there was one Cas; 
I believe Mr. Bigg had been many years on the list, but he is the only one ! cm" 
remember to have been made an academician after being a long time on the se 

1029. Mr. Ewart.] Are there any direct emoluments arising from the rank ol @ 
royal academician >—Yes. 


1030. Whatare they ?—JIn the first place, there are the professorships; aie 
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next place, there is the payment for attend 
pio meetings or meetings of the council, t 


hey are all paid for 
031. Are there any others besides these ?—They eae pension fund, 


29, Are any emoluments derived from the associateship ?—None but their 


105 e } : 
; . a . “4 
Jaim to 2 pension ; they have nothing to do with the government of the academy 


at all. Pr > é 

1033-, DF Bowring.| What is the pension allowance to an associate ? 
gve pounds per annum, and an academician has 100/. ; 
being in want of it 

1034. Are any pensions allowed to widows and orphans ’—Yes, 


1035+ To what amount ?—There is none to orphans ; I believe the widow of an 
associate has 50 i, a year, and the widow of an academician, 75 /. 

1036. Mr. Ewart.] You have mentioned elections that have taken 
»o the laws of the academy, and you have also mentioned the chief causes of 
complaint against the Royal Academy ?—I do not know that; the cause of all 
his mischief is a contention for the walls. To go to the first principle, that is the 
source of all the mischief, and its being a private society, every man in possession 
considers the walls a freehold estate; they are his own property, and they are 


quite right, they are so; they are the private property of the royal academicians. 
"1937. That is the chief cause ?—That is the principal cause. 


1038. What is your opinion as to the fitness of the Royal Academy to be a 
school of architecture ?—I can hardly find terms to express my opinion; however, 
| will say, I think it is the greatest hardship that can be conceived against that 
profession. There are four generally, now they have made five; but generally 
there are four architects royal academicians, and their names are put forth to the 
public in the catalogues, and the public understand they are the best artists, 
Now, since they must be elected by painters, who cannot technically know what 
their talents are, it is not properly known whether they are the best architects or 
not. Ido not think they are; but I perceive that they get all the business, and 
| think in consequence of having the R. A. attached to their names. 

1039. Dr. Bowring.| How many architects are royal academicians ?—Tive now; 
for the first time for a long period. 

1040. Is Mr. Barry a royal academician ?—No, nor an associate. 


1041. Mr. Puseu.| Who are the five architects who at present are royal acade- 
micians ‘—Most of them are knighted, Sir John Soane, Sir Robert Smirke, Mr. 
Wilkins, Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, and Mr, Cockerell. 

1042, Mr. Pusey.] Does not the circumstance that three have been knighted 
imply, that his Majesty’s Government, at different times, have ratified the decision 
of the Royal Academy in the selection of these gentlemen ?—They are always 
rich ; I cannot speak to their talents at all, I only know that that profession is in 
my opinion excessively unjustly used. I am told that there are 300 architects in 
the country. ; 

1043. Mr. Ewart.] Have not the architects been reduced to the necessity of 
establishing an institution of their own ?>-—Yes; und I blame them for what t 1ey 
suffered ; they should have taken it up themselves and represented it to the King. 


1044. Do you think the science of architects will flourish more under free 
institutions erected by the artists themselves, than under the old academical 
system ?—I have not a doubt of it. ‘y 
1045. Dr. Bowring.| You have stated Mr. Barry is not a royal academician ; 
is he eligible for one ?—Yes. 

1046. Is he not a member of another society ?—I do not know. 

1047. Is he not a member of the Society of Architects ?—I suppose he is; that 
is a society of a few weeks’ establishment. 

1048. Would not that exclude him, according to the rules of the Royal 
Academy ?—They have a law to that effect ; I believe it is most applicable to 
painters, i 

1049. Would not a member of the Society of Architects be ineligible to the 
Royal Academy, under the fourth rule, which says, “ They shall all of them be 
men of fair moral character, of high reputation in their several professions, resi- 
dent in Great Britain, and not members of any other society of artists established 


in London” ?—JI cannot speak to that. pe 
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Benjamin Robert Haydon, Esquire, called in; and Examined 


1050. Mr. Ewart.] Mr. Haypoy, you are well known as @ celebrated ya: 
have you devoted much of your attention to the general system of academic 
ve. i 
I oe 51. Do you think from the observations you have extended to the subje 
the arts have been benefited or injured by the foundation of academies 1a Ct thas 
tended more to elevate mediocrity than to advance genius; that is the By hays 
all academies. I think they have rather obstructed genius wherever they bac? of 
it, in consequence of power being placed in the hands of the most ineficient ., Mi 
all the academies of Europe. I certainly think so from reading, and from ih eN 
the state of the arts since the foundation of academies. The academies ae 
Europe, as Professor Waahen says, have generated an artificial style of apt ace 
has been called academic, distinct from what is natural. He said that if st : leh 
pared all the drawings of the greatest number of academical pupils in Europe _ 
ther, it would be found they bear a very strong resemblance to each other. - 
mannerism or style by receipt, in fact. ‘There were early associations of letints i 
Italy, as early as 1350. In Venice, St. Luke’s Academy was a mere associa. 
of artists. At Rome St. Luke’s Academy was established early by Muzian, . 
the school of Titian, still that was a voluntary association, without any Partious 
royal appellation ; and about Louis the Fourteenth’s time began those title, a 
. which members were dignified with royal appellations, and since that period’, 
the whole, the art has decayed certainly. _ 


1052. Were there any academies in ancient Greece ?—I think not; the 7“ 
were all taught in schools. Pamphilus was a celebrated painter; he tayo\, 
Apelles at a talent for 10 years; * he considered no man had sufficient skij\ jj 
that time, and the consequence was that variety of style in art; for when then 


Pliny, xxxv. of genius issue from schools, though every individual painter may have 50 pupils 
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still if there are 50 different painters, every one of them will carry a variety inty 
the art. There is no doubt of it at all; all the great men of Italy proceeded fron 
schools not from academies; these places were all founded after the great meg 
had appeared. 

1053. Have the artists themselves, since the establishment of academies, bee 
inferior or greater than those who flourished before !—Inferior. Giotto, Ma. 
saccio, Lionardo de Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Giorgion 
Titian, Corregio, were all produced from schools, and before academies. An) 
there have been no men equal to these great men since in any way, that must be 
acknowledged. The inference must be obvious. I consider academies all over 
Europe were signals of distress thrown out to stop the decay of art, but which haw 
failed most egregiously, and rather hastened it. 


1054. They were instituted for the purpose of elevating art?—Yes ; for king 
thought all over Europe, by dignifying members with titles, they would produce 
genius ; it has not succeeded ; the result of that is proved. 

1055. Does this result, in your opinion, apply equally to England ?—Decidedly. 
When the Royal Academy was founded, we had great men; we have never hal 
such men since. Previous to the Royal Academy, there were Wren, the architec, 
Hogarth, the satiric painter, Reynolds, Barry, Wilson, Gainsborough, Bavls, 


though Gibbons, Roubilliac, &e.t and certainly there have been no such men since; thou 
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it has been the fashion of the academy to run down Barry, because he could nv! 
colour, and was deficient in light and shade, Dr. Johnson says, ‘“ There is a grasp 
of mind in his works, that no other English work possesses.” ‘The Adelphi 
pictures are a set of pictures to illustrate a principle, like the great works 0 
Greece and Italy; they are the finest things done in England by an English 
artist (though Fuseli’s Milton Gallery is more poetical); Barry’s work 1s # the 


Society of Arts. Dr. Johnson was right, though of art, technically, he knew nothing: 


1056. What was the origin of the Royal Academy ?—It originated in the very 
basest intrigue: there was a chartered body of artists, out of which 24 directors vi 
annually elected by the constituency; then these directors, having got the sweets ‘ 
power once, naturally,as all men do, wished to keep it, and they wanted to be ene 
again; but the feelings of the constituency, who knew right from wrong; refuse 
consent to it, and 16 of these directors were voted out; these men had the a 
Dalton, the King’s librarian, and they persuaded Dalton to pursuadé George ho 
Third, to found a Royal Academy, which George the Third consented to . 
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and thus the other eight directors that were left seceded and joined the 16, givi 
themselves @ majority of four, because they limited tl | © 10, giving 
them: Ail the exclusive laws. were th m 1e number to 40 in the new 
academy- re thus carried, which the artists complain of 
and have been.the cause of the whole of the bad passions intrigue iplain of, 
anpal, heat and turmoil in English art ever since. , gue, injustice, 
1057: The academy has no act or charter like other public bodies 2—No ; they 
only exist by the royal pleasure ; they cunningly refused Georg ‘th c Fo ed 
of a charter, fearing it would make tl aoe eee ye ourth's 
offer © . 5 them responsible; they are a privat 
society: which they always put forward when you wish to examine them ma 
they we heat themselves a public society when they want to benefit by 
any pu ic vote. 
1058. Do you approve of the Roval Academy as a school of instruction ?—I do 
ina great measure, but not altogether. I approve of there being one keeper in the 
antique, and the young men being instructed by one man in that school, but I totally 
disapprove of the system in the life academy, which succeeds it where there isa aie 
cession of visitors among the academicians ; the whole 40 take it in turns to instruct 
theyoung men; the consequence is, that an academician who is an historical painter 
instructs them this month, then comes a landscape painter to instruct them the next 
month, and if it is the historical painter, he tells them to draw correctly and not 
to mind colour or effect, but the outline ; he goes, and then comes the landscape 
painter, and he tells them to think of colour and effect only, not to attend to out- 
line. I appeal to the Committee if that is a reasonable mode of instruction, after 
coming from the upper schools of the antique; I should say not. An extraordi- 
nary illustration of that I can give you: a very celebrated landscape painter at the 
academy brought down a large quantity of at here in pots, orange and great lemon 
trees, and put them all round a naked figure on which he wanted to set off the 
flesh of the model and make an Eve of it; the absurdity was so great the young 
men were more inclined to laugh than any thing else. On this principle I say 
there should be two keepers, one for the life and one for the antique, or an 
assistant to the keeper for the life, and the instruction would go on more soundly, 
or both schools should be under one instructor. 

1059. What is the process of admission ?—First of all you have a letter to the 
keeper of the antique, to show that you are a competent drawer. 

1060. Who gives him the letter?—Any gentleman who knows him and his 
morals can give him the letter. 

1061. Dr. Bowring.] Is that letter a testimony to his artistical talent or his 
character ?—Only to his moral character; he makes a drawing to prove that the 
one he has brought is his own ; that is very sensible ; he draws and it is com- 
pared with his first drawing, and if approved, he is admitted as a student bya 
specific council, and afterwards he goes into the life academy. 

1062. Mr. Ewart.| What is the process of instruction ?—The keeper comes in 
every night or in the course of the day, and corrects the drawings of the young 
men. We had Fuseli, he was a very eminent keeper though he might not be in 
astyle of art so pure, yet he had the habit of elevating ambition and exciting the 
ideas of young men ina high degree. 

1063. What do you disapprove of principally in the Royal Academy !—Its 


exclusiveness, its total injustice. The body is benefited by some of the works of 


the most eminent men in the world, and they deny them the right of preparing 
pictures for the public, on which their existence depends, after they are hung up. 
Mr. Martin gave an extraordinary instance of their hanging a picture of his ; 
some of the academicians dropped a quantity of varnish, and ruined the picture, 
and he was unable to get admission to mount up and get it off, and he suttered a 
whole season by this unreasonable oppression. May and June are the very 
existence of an artist who is working for bread, and who depends on the effect his 
works have in these months, for the existence of a whole year afterwards. It was 
infamous to injure an eminent man’s work, and deny him a just remedy. Ino fact, 
the academy is a House of Lords without King or Commons for appeal. The 
artists are at the mercy of a despotism whose unlimited power tends to destroy 
all feeling for right or justice ; forty men do as they please, it 18 the fact; the 
people haye an appeal constitutionally, but the artists have no appeal, the academy 
is a House of Lords without appeal. It is an anomaly in the history of any 
constitutional people the constitution of this academy ; 1 cannot conceive how it 
could have been framed, upon investigating 1t. It is extraordinary how men, 


brought up as Englishmen, could set up such a system of government. The holy 
0.28, M inquisition 
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B.R. Haydon, Esq. inquisition was controlled by the Pope, but these men are an Inquisition With 
ithou 


Tr sy HOPE. 2 “ahs 
28 June 1836. s 56 4. Do you think that it is a system which involves undue atron 
art of some, and induces self-abasement and dependence on the part of or ON the 
Certainly, I think the moral character of English artists is dreadfully afin a 
eq. 


so much as twenty years ago; twenty years ago they were in such q state of «7. 
degradation, that the mention of an objection against the Royal rie fas, Abject 
have ruined immediately any artist, asit ruined me. For though the be Would 
agreed with me in my assault, they were So frightened, they set upon me se all 
they had no connexion. Wilkie was So frightened he refused to be Seen w; Prove 
in the streets. They were the most abject slaves in Europe at that time Ith ine 

1065. Has that affected the arts themselves as well as the moral charact 
men ?—I think it must have done so. <Tof the 

1066. Have you suffered in your reputation and emoluments by the injusti 
the academy ?—I was ruined entirely by their injustice. There is g great iis 
abroad ; I should like to have the power of saying that it is q supposition, 

I began by attacking the Royal Academy ; I lost at first many friends and iia 
in consequence of that belief. There never was a greater mistake; lbdien 
great number of academicians, my fellow students, know I was industrious ve 

indefatigable ; I gave offence to no one. My first picture was painted jn a 
and exhibited in 1807, and was well hung, and purchased by Thomas 1 a 
Then I began a much greater picture, ‘‘ Dentatus,” well known in the art athe 
Germany, and which was for Lord Mulgrave, my employer. He begged ie 7 
keep it for the British Institution. 1 told him J was a student of the acad 
and wished to support the Royal Academy, as I derived the greater part fe 
knowledge studying there. I then sent ‘ Dentatus” to the Royal Academy, anj 
that picture contained principles which I am now lecturing on at this period fe 
life, and which are received with the greatest enthusiasm by scientific auilictee 
I have never been able to add a single principle of the construction of the form 
of man as a species, since that period when I was 22 years old, because I yot 
them from the Elgin Marbles. This picture was hung in the great room, in the 
same place as the other; and after two days it was taken down and put in the dark; 
on the assertion that I occupied the place of an academician, when, instead 
we an academician’s picture, a little girl in a pink sash was put there to fill the 
place. 

1067. Not the picture of an academician ’'—Certainly ; and in the ante-room 
there was no window at that time, therefore it was destruction to an artist of any 
reputation to have a picture of that class put in that position, which cost him two 
years painting. I will show the Committee the consequence : my employer, Lond 
Mulgrave, began to believe I had no talent ; yet while I was painting the latter 
part of that picture, my room was crowded with people of fashion five and six 
deep. Directly the academy put it into the dark, I neversaw a patron or a person 
of fashion, rank or fortune for a year and a half near my room, and I am perfectly 
convinced these academicians have such experience of people of fashion, because 
they are in perpetual contact with them at dinners, on private days and in society, 
that they knew the effect of putting a picture of that class in such a situation on 
my particular friends, who were all people of the highest rank, would be destrue- 
tion to me, as it was; they have been very much ashamed of this conduct since, 
I perpetually inquired who were on the committee ; I wrote to Sir Martin Shee; 
I asked him if he was on the committee ; he said he adopted the conduct of the 
committee, but he evaded the answer ; this was in 1809, but I found he was on 

_ the committee of 1809, by their own official statement. The consequences were 
so dreadful, that I lost all employment, and a handsome commission was taken 
from me, and I never had another commission for 16 years. ‘That is one of the 
consequences of the present system, and I myself have been the victim. Throw 
all my great works I was supported by opulent men, T. Hope, Jeremiah Harman, 
Lord Ashburnham, Sir George Beaumont, &c., as a matter of charity and sympathy; 
they were disgusted at my treatment. Afterwards I put my name down for at 
associate In 1810, I had not a single vote; I sent the same picture to the British 
Gallery the year after, and it beat one of the committee in contesting for the pr 
mium, and won the great prize. The academy refused me admission in 1810, 2 
in 1812 T attacked it, so that the honourable Committee will see I did not begi™s 
as Is generally supposed, by a turbulent and violent attack on the authorities ™ 
art. I then tried to found a school, and produced Eastlake, the Landseers, oe. 
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Lance; Chatfield ; but here the academy opposed me, and de 
py calumny: pene mes a drawing to the academy for admission, and 
«Pupil of B. R. aydon;° I told him he would be refused ; he was so; shes 


months alter he sent a new drawing ; left out my name; he was admitted: he then 


tried for student, and was refused because he could not draw ; and when Lawrence 
elected the best draughtsman among the young men to go to Italy to co Mi hael 
Angelo, he selected this very young man because he drew so be dalle: chet 
Ange’ | : . : eautifully. 
1063. Mr. Br otherton.| You made one application ?—Yes, as Wilkie did : I wa: 
orfectly justified in so doing; I thought, and the public think, 1 was lenining 
io be elected, in consequence of the certainty of the principles on which “ ae 
was painted ; I might have painted 20 academic pictures in the time I painted 
this one- 

1063". The academy had no reason to complain of you in the first instance?— 
No, not in the least, l had done nothing to offend them. Ee 

1069. aneee = vs period when your first public controversy began with them? 
—In 1612 I attacked them im The Examiner” under the signature of the “English 
Student, which was well known as being myself ; I never denied it, I acknow- 
jedged at; I considered myself as a portion of a class of artists which had 
suffered by the foundation of the academy ; 1 knew nothing about them personally 
and individually till I came in contact with them on an election for professor of 
anatomy. The first suspicion In my mind was excited by coming im contact with 
them on this question ; Sir Anthony Carlisle had written in “‘The Artist” that 
anatomy was perfectly useless, and he was perfectly convinced it was without 
avail in the art; Sir Charles Bell had published a most beautiful work on the 
anatomy of expression. There was a contest for the professorship, and 1 myself 
canvassed several academicians ; I found them determined to elect Sir Anthony 
in opposition to Sir Charles Bell, except Mr. Hoppner, and though he was a private 
friend of Sir Anthony Carlisle, he told him in his conscience he could not vote 
for him. ‘Then arose my suspicions of the sincerity of the academicians for the 
benefit of high art or the advance of the taste of the people ; for this was a palpable 
‘nstance of a most extraordinary nature ; because they rejected the most competent 
man who had written. in favour of a science, and preferred the one who had written 
against it, for the interest of the artist. 

1070. Mr, Ewart.] Why is it England has never established an historical school 
as in other nations?—Because the progress of the art was stopped at the refor- 
mation in religion. Before the reformation, in the time of Edward the Third 
and Henry the Third, as is proved by the remains of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
which I studied before they were destroyed, the art was as far advanced as in 
Italy, in the Campo Santo at Pisa. Then came the reformation, and the hatred 
of every thing Catholic ; and laws were passed to destroy all pictures and statues 
of every description. Henry the Eighth, though a monareh of great taste and 
a lover of art, seeing the dreadful consequences, endeavoured to puta stop 
to it; but it was too late. In Edward the Sixth’s time, the Duke of Somerset as 
Protector and President of the Council, issued an order to fine every man pos- 
sessing a representation of the Virgin Mary, Christ, or any picture stories, 15s. 
for the first offence, 4/. for the second, and imprisonment for the third. It came 
to such dreadful excess in Elizabeth’s time, that men of fashion used to go out as 
a bit of fun, and break windows and knock pictures and statues to pieces ; and 
the Attorney-General brought an action against Henry Sherfield, Esq., a gentle- 
man of fortune, for his destruction of pictures, and he was fined and imprisoned. 
The Attorney-General said he believed there was such a predilection for the de- 
struction of art, that there were people who would have knocked off the che- 
rubim from the ark! (This is in the. “ State Trials.”) I think that obstructed the 
arts entirely in this country, and I think portrait painting got a-head from the 
neglect of Government; and painting being no longer @ matter of State protec- 
tion, it has never recovered itself. It went on in that condition till George the 
Second’s time; then appeared the native artist, Hogarth ; and then the King 
(George the Third), under the supposition of advancing the art, founded = 
Royal Academy, which, from the state of the country, and the gone 
portrait painting, being the only part of the art which obtained a pete 1as 
done nothing but embody portrait painters in power to the destruction of igh art 
altogether. And though, from the character of the English, the native vigour 
of the English character and its constitutional habits, 1 has contrived to obtain 
a high character in’ every other-species of art except historical painting, chen 
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Rsq: ‘s always a market among individuals, historical painting 
B. secret Ne pe he ee of State patronage, as in the reign of Edward the Thre’ fey 
28 June 1836. my view of the question. "That i, 
1071. Why do you think the academy as a body has not Wished to 
the interests of the nation in historical painting r—Because the Portrait Vatice 
«vill lose their importance the instant the State votes money for high ihe Painter, 
1072. Do you think the taste for the higher kinds of art has increased 
nished since its establishment ?—Among the nobility (though the nobilit = dim. 
only patrons) it has diminished immensely since the death of Sir Geo, “ Te Oup 
mont, and from academical influence ; for at the great dinner where all the eau. 
lity assemble, portrait is mostly before their eyes by the tricks of the he 
painters. In Thornhill’s time there was a greater feeling for what was va ne 
art than now, for the moment the dome of St. Paul’s was built, it wag? 8 
In Charles the Second’s time, Verrio adorned Hampton Court ang the Bet 
Museum. That feeling went out gradually, in proportion to the absence of Sa 
employment and the influence of the academy. Now the academy js found : 
all the world desires to see the exhibition as it is a spring show of little Pict ed, 
portraits and little pieces of furniture ; such works become the object of one 
person to purchase and artists to produce. At the same time we owe an ey 
lasting obligation to portrait painting, for had there been none after the “ts : 
mation, the art would have gone out entirely ; and the desire to be painted ‘ 
the domestic feelings of the English, which are very strong, has kept the art con 
tinually afloat from the destruction of the Catholic religion to the foundation, of 
the Royal Academy, which embodied the esprit du corps of portrait Painters jp 
despotic power, when it was too powerful before, for it had killed Hussey, a man of 
genius, patronized by the Duke of Northumberland, and embarrassed Hogarth, 

1073. Dr. Bowring.| Is not portrait painting an exceedingly important element 
in historical painting, as giving evidence to future time?—-That is a question of 
art, and depends how it is introduced. I question if Raphael did good in intr. 
ducing the portrait of Pope Julius the Second in the Temple of Jerusalem, gs 
coeval with Heliodorus, who plundered the temple 1,500 years before. Portrait 
is the historical record of great men and beautiful women, existing at a certain 
time; but as the finest expression in portrait must be seen before it can be done 
there is an end of invention, the highest quality of genius. The portrait painter 
transfers and keeps the likeness ; the historical painter invents, with a model before 
him, which he will use to realize the character he imagines, without being at all 
like what he sees. The historical painter’s effort is a portrait of what he imagines; 
the portrait painter’s, of what he sees. 

1074. And Raphael’s introducing Julius the Second was an anachronism? 
Certainly ; portrait painting is continually used in that way. 

1075. In an historical event, people are exceedingly glad to have a record of it, 
and to have portraits accurately representing those who figured in it ?—Certainly, 
if it is a mere historical event. 

1076. Mr. Ewart.] Is there not some misconception of the term, historical 
painting, and does it not include the poetical branch of the art >—There are three 
kinds of painting ; the epic, dramatic and historic. They are seldom separate(, 
though essentially distinct. 

1077. That is a more appropriate subdivision ?—I hope so; it is Fuseli’s, and 
admirable. 

1078. The general idea is, to combine the three under one ?—Yes; it is the most 
generally adopted. 

1079. Do you think the British Gallery of service ?—Of immense good. 

1080. Do the Royal Academy approve of it ?—They tried to obstruct it and 
destroy it in every possible way. When it was first founded, in the reign of 
George the Third, in consequence of the influence behind the curtain (the academy 
is always behind a curtain), they objected to it on the principle that it wes 
unfair to the Royal Academy, though it is now a second academy in corruption 
The exhibition of old pictures has done great good to the public. It is too muc: 
controlled by a Mr, Seguier, who curries favour with the academy, and gives thetr 
pictures the best places, though seen before in the academy. Had the directors 
persevered, they would have carried public encouragement ; but a publicati’ 
called “ Catalogue Raisonné,” proceeding from the academy, wherein they wer 


all scurrilously attacked for the best thing they had done, in exhibiting ° 
pictures, 
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res, disgusted the best patrons of the art. The academy feared the improve 


pictd f the people's taste. 


ment 0 z : 

; 1081. Do you think, if that temporary obstruction at the reformati 1 th 
Oe nt neglect of Government, had not | : ee ae the 
subseque os > 1appened, you would have had an 
, jstorical school in England?—Why should we not? We were going tl 
a principles of encouragement as the continent, if they had sentinels en ines 
produce’ hOB poets in the world, why should we not have produced the 
ereatest pal am 
" yf wae ina gr of people can be improved or injured by the exhi- 

picture y injured. 
ow ?—By the glare of colouring, a competition to outshine each other 
~ithout reference to art. I have known some academicians send their canvass 
only with a head on it, and wait to finish it till they saw what would be hung b 
the side of it, and dress up the thing in a week for the public, like an antomalions 
Think of that, and Titian taking eight years about “ Peter Martyr”! 

1084. What mode would you suggest for improving the taste of the people ?— 
| would suggest the extension of the schools of the Royal Academy; I would 
make it a great central school, and I would have branch schools in all the 
ereat towns. 

° 1085. If the arts of Europe were freed from the dominion of academies, and the 
academies merely became schools managed by directors, elected annually by the 
constituency of the artists, would the arts be benefited?—Greatly. The great 
central school in London, and the branch schools in the country being founded, 
| would have the professor of the great central school visit the branch schools, 
and lecture every year and superintend them ; I would utterly abolish the dis- 
tinction of royal academician; and 1 would have a constituency of artists; and 
every artist who had exhibited three years should be entitled to vote; | would 
manage the whole art by 24 directors, professors and lecturers in the same way ; 
| would restore the principle of the chartered body of artists. 

1086. Dr. Bowring.] How was it formed?—I cannot tell ; there was a consti- 
tuency to elect 24 directors. 

1087. What would you suggest should be the term to entitle to a vote >—Three 
years exhibiting. 

"088. Who should manage the exhibition and select the pictures ’—The 
council of directors. You must make a constituency to set the thing going; the 
most established artists should be those to establish the constituency. 

1089. How many artists would you consider, in the present state of the art, might 
form a constituency ?—Six hundred. 

1ogo. What are the number of professional artists in London ?—About 2,000, 
| dare say a thousand people sit for their portraits every day, 

1oa1. Mr. Ewart.] You disapprove of the academies as they now exist generally, 
and you propose to substitute something like what you consider a representative 
system in their stead ?—Yes; I think the labours of the Committee will be read 
with interest all over Europe, and it will give a blow to the imposture of academies 
all over the world. 

1092. Do you think if drawing was made a part of elementary instruction, the 
public taste would improve ?—Yes ; it might be made as much a part of ele- 
mentary instruction as writing. 

1093. In any system of national education, you would think that elementary 
instruction in art should form a portion of the whole that was taught 2 
Yes ; the taste of the people, and the capacity of judging would be immensely 
increased, Se 

1094. The demand for art, and the means of supplying that demand ?—Y es. 

1095. Would you have schools of design attached to other schools, or entirely 
separate ?-— Entirely separate ; for if they are attached to others they would be 
secondary. j 

1096. In infant schools, drawing, as far as it goes, and the notion of the figure 
form part of the earliest education ?—— Yes ; and general proportion, as well as 
forming an O or an A, or an M, the outline. 

1097. Mr. Hope.| Do you include painters only in this constituency, oF any 
others?—Professors in every branch. : 

1098. Would you introduce engravers into the constituency >—I have a peculiar 
feeling about that; I consider them as translators ; you cannot rank them as aus 
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tors. I think that artis greatly indebted to engravers for the diffyc: 

eipenma es in I think they might She honoured with the title if they plgga Works 
98 June 1836. without the right of voting; that is my peculiar notion. I do not ea . abr, 

it is illiberal or improper; I differ with a great many brother artists bag Whethes 

1099. Mr. Ewart.| Do you think at the universities professors of (}, : that 

be introduced ?’—With the greatest effect, and Burke was of the om rt mich, 

he said there was no chance for art in this country, till we had statesmen PInigg 
on principles of taste; he said that distinctly, and that there Wak. hn ey 

that on the system of modern education of the universities, when thax! ANCE of 

professors of painting and sculpture. Were py 

1100. Are you aware that there are specimens of art at the Universities »_y 
especially at Cambridge. Ye, 

1101. Are you aware how seldom or often they are visited >—I onl " 
they are building a room for them at Cambridge; at Oxford the Slate, a 
wretched. 

1102. What would be the effect of a professorship of the art at the un; 
sities ?—-Many men of fortune and rank would be better instructed jn dey 
of art than at present, and better able to judge when at the head of the State Ipley 
not be at the mercy of the academicians. » and 

1103. And your system then extends from the people up to the highest rank 
— Certainly. ; 

1104. You adverted in some previous portion of your evidence to a ques: 
of patronage; what do you consider to have been the principal patronage given j 
former times in Greece and Italy’—A spirit of patriotism in Greece, and 9 ¢ 
of religious feeling, but always a matter of state and Catholic feeling in Pn i 
in Greece perhaps both combined. yi 

1105. Do you think the same results would follow in England if the same 
were pursued ‘—Yes, I do distinctly. 

1106. You have adverted to the Royal Academy do you think they would aij 
in the accomplishment of such a plan?—I do not think they would now; they 
made an attempt in 1792 to get 5,000/. for a gallery of honour; Opie, Flaxmay 
West, all made public proposals about a species of gallery of honour; then tly 
British Gallery applied to Mr. Percival for 5,000/. annually to encourage the 
art, and was refused. After the battle of Waterloo a sum of money was deyote4 
to a monument for Waterloo ; a committee was formed, and they were directed by 
Lord Castlereagh to apply to the Royal Academy as to the best mode of disposin 
of the money for the arts, and they returned no answer; and Lord Castlereagh 
then said the thing had better be given up. 

1107. You propose that some Parliamentary vote should be passed annually, as 
a sort of premium for the encouragement of the highest description of art ?—Yes; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, according to the official report, had got 3,000) 
gradually for the Irish Academy. If he can do that, he could get at least 
2,000/. for English art; as an experiment, perhaps the House would have 
no objection to it; I saw 3,0002. in the official report. 

1108. Do you know any thing of the extent of public commissions for artists 
in foreign countries, and in this country ?—It is five hundred. to one that nothing 
is done here of any public description. 

1109. Are you aware of the extent to which the German artists are employed 
by the King of Bavaria, in finishing his palace ?—Yes ; and a very fine school is 
formed at Munich and in France ; when they borrowed money of the Barings to 
pay to the allies, they devoted 20,000/. to the arts that year. 

1110. Mr. Pusey.| Are you aware if any artists are employed in paintings at 
the King of Bavaria’s palace at Munich; he revived the art of fresco-painting, 
did he not >—Yes. 

1111. Are you not of opinion that fresco in paintings affords a breadth to the 
artist, which tends very much to the improvement of historical painting !— 0 
doubt it is in the power of execution; it engenders but it does not make sue! 
perfect works of art. Fresco is apt to bring on a species of manufactory 4 re 
even the case in some of the chambers of the Vatican. The most perfect works ot 
art in Greece were easel works. The “ Transfiguration,” and “ Peter Marty? 
are more perfect than any frescoes; though fresco, if introduced, must impr! 
and elevate the English school, by the fine drawing and rapidity and certainty 
of hand it requires. | F 


1112. Mr. Ewart.] Are you aware of Michael Angelo’s- expressio 
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,>—Yes, ‘‘ That oil-painting was fit for children ;” 


sabjec 4° a 66 Tae, : 

wot after Titian s” Peter Martyr ;” but that was ignorance of him, if I 

wt ssion with reverence ; and he hel © : ya may use 

that express ¢ te Aelped Sebastian, in “ Lazarus,” now 
? 


a the National Gallery, proving he found himself wrong 
~ 4113. Supposing such an annual Parliamentary 
eyogested, On what system would you advise its distri 
’ concentrated b rrp oacuaty ~ the National Gal 
works that gradually » and a portion of the money should be devate 
purchase them in every department, landscape, AM a yA miele Fie 
art; 1 would give premiums to young men, both for those and probably for 
jesigns in art and manufactures ; and commissioners to give a stimulus to the bee 
for public buildings to the established artist; and I think that art altogether 
would advance in consequence of such encouragement, 

1114. Have you ever known any appeals of the kind you have alluded to havy- 
‘ng been made to Government for a Parliamentary vote > Yes, continually; the 
British Gallery applied for 5,000/. a year; I have had three petitions presented 
in the House by Lord Brougham, by Lord Durham and Mr. Ridley Colborne, 
and I have corresponded with all the ministers for 25 years, up to Lord Melbourne: 
| think it singular that the excuse always was, “ Now is not the time.” Mr. Per. 
cival said, “ Now is not the time, because it is war;” then came peace, and then 
eas not the time, for we were so much embarrassed in consequence of the war. 
| think, in a great measure, the Royal Academy has kept up that feeling; I know 
that at a large dinner at Sir George Beaumont’s, who was one of the best patrons 
of art, and which consisted of the greatest portion of royal academicians, 
the whole thing was discussed, and Sir George said they threw cold water on it, 
and said it was not wanted in the state of the art, though they might have com- 
peted for it ; he was decidedly favourable, and did all he could to advance it 
with all his might. I havea notion, that in consequence of my attack and their 
hatred against me, because they used me unjustly, I being the most prominent 
person in advising those things, if I were to die, they would come forward and 
promote the thmg; and if they come forward as a body it would be done. 

1115. In these times how would you propose carrying into effect any public 
commission for great works of art ?—After a vote of money by the House for the 
Estimates, that might be subsequently arranged by those who would be better 
judges of the power of distribution. 

1116, But the question refers to the place that you would devote to the 
purposer——There is the House of Lords at this moment about to be built; as 
Professor Waagen said, there is not a finer opportunity in the world. The 
House of Lords itself was a room of elegance and taste; there they had tapestry 
and excluded pictures. 

1117. You think it might as well have been covered with pictures? —Yees ; 
with a series of'the grandest designs connected with British History, to be 
obtained by competition. One man should have the superintendence, like 
Mr. Barry, in the designs of the Houses of Parliament. 

1118. You have made some reference to the mode in which you would appor- 
tion the National Gallery for works of British artists; what do you think of the 
plan which is now in fact carrying into execution, of appropriating a part of the 
National Gallery for the exhibition of the annual pictures, not a selection, but an 
annual contribution of artists ?—I think it will ruin the art and the academy too. 
I am perfectly convinced on every principle of common sense and justice, after 
‘whole body of artists have been suffering for years, to let the Royal Academy 
get into that national building, and take the advantage of a national vote, and not 
‘aving a single law altered, or a single injustice corrected, is the most ee 
nary thing I ever heard of in my life. I would not let them into the gallery, but 
devote that portion of the gallery to a native collection, leaving such — as 
there would be in the other part for the cartoons. In the first pes that plan r 
most desirable, for persons may look in and go away with an improved notion, “« 

would gradually fill it with the best works of native genius, as they successively 
“Ppeared, and the Royal Academy should not be admitted, : a 
‘119. You seem to think a national collection should be, as ne yu EY ©, 
the eternal works of art, not for the ephemeral tarsi of the ber pe had 
* species of mausoleum for all that is great and grand in ee pee to show 
r ‘hing of that sort, when the foreigners come, we should have yer - 5 ali 
‘em: while some of the best known works of art are rotting for ne ms aed 
wy a “‘ Judgment of Solomon” and “ 7 ) Von Reamer wae of 


vote were passed, as you 
bution ?—I would first have 
lery to receive all the finest 
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Enolish art with the compassionate forbearance he now thinks it d 
eine painting. Why is that? He comes to the Royal Academy > Wty 
a series of whole-length portraits standing on tiptoe, and he goes away and 
they cannot put men on their legs ; but if the fine works were graduall Says 
chased and put in a gallery, year after year, in the course of 20 years ks Y pur. 
he a fine collection. The “ Edinburgh Review said, the great error in this . Would 
was the hurry to get things completed, every thing is to be done in g i Country 
whereas the Louvre took a hundred years. Ee TOF two, 

1120. Did you ever, in any foreign exhibition, see a portion of the 
devoted to an English school ?_No; there were some works of Reynol qe 
palace of the Grand Trianon. ee ID the 

1121. You find, of course, the national galleries of foreign count. » 
tributed into the Italian school, the Flemish school, and the German a. dis. 
did you ever see an English school ?—No, we have not got character 004, but 
it yet: that is one of the consequences of the formation of a Royal Acad 
giving a power to men whose object it is to keep it up at the expense of the uy, 
and the greatest men in it. An academician said to me es Theart wasa thin re 
academy had a right to keep to themselves,” a pretty principle for the me 
of the people. 

1122. You do not conceive there is any hope for historical painting yp) 
a national vote is passed by Parliament ’—Certainly not; unless there hed 
national vote to place historical painters on a level with portrait painters: then 
is an eternal demand for portraits, and it always will be for portraits while hie 
torical painting will hold an inferior place, unless the Government snppori : 
After the destruction of pictures at the reformation, there were petitions from the 
historical painters in the reign of Elizabeth, begging for bread. An old historigy 
says, “This noble art has now sunk into the utmost contempt in consequence of th. 
reformation in religion, and the tricks the monks made the painters use in thei 
limnings.” 

1123. Mr. Pusey.] Would it not answer your object better, if now, from ay 
change of feeling it were considered right and proper to adorn our church 
with altar-pieces —I believe the Bishop of London, now the Archbishop of Ca». 
terbury, gave leave to the British Gallery to send one altar-piece to every church, 

1124. Would not the spontaneous demand on the part of the public for such 
altar-pieces prove a more solid encouragement than even a national grant ?—The 
national vote would set the example, all the corporations would follow it I thini, 
as in sculpture. In consequence of the vote of Parliament sculpture has bee 
demanded at Liverpool and all the great towns. I think religious prejudices 
at this moment so strong that we should not have the least chance in introducing 
fine pictures ; they introduce bad pictures every where; it is desirable it should 
become a national thing to produce fine pictures. It was suggested by me, when 
a large sum of money was voted by Parliament for building new churches, thal 
1 /. per cent. should be laid out in purchasing altar-pieces. The proposition ws 
carried to Lord Bexley by Lord Farnborough; he said, “We must first. build 
churches and then get the pictures ;” whereas, while churches were building ws 
the time to fit them for pictures. Lord Farnborough gave it up after that. He 
was very enthusiastic before ; men of rank are easily chilled from delicacy of 
breeding. Although I have spoken so freely of academies, I should say that 
in all the academies of Europe the principles of art have been rendered mort 
attainable by students in those academies by such works as Reynolds and Opies 
Lectures. I do not think much of Flaxman’s Lectures; Fuseli’s were first re 
and Coypell’s Lectures in France have done good. In that respect academies hart 
done good, and weare indebted to them. Since the reign of Louis Fourteenth, ' 
principle of putting power into 40 men’s hands and elevating them by making 
them royal, and allowing them to elect each other, has become ruinous, becaust 
the people do not value the greatest genius if he be deprived of such Cauee 
however God Almighty may have distinguished him. Hogarth oppos?’ 
formation of our academy, and foretold it would be governed by the worst ae 
Exactly as he predicted, a bad artist, called Farrington, who had leisure | , 
intrigue from want of employment, got to rule the academy ; he it Ta 
caused Reynolds to resign, and expelled Barry. Reynolds wanted to a ah 
architect academician, to teach perspective ; by law no man cou d dot 4 2 
was not an R.A, Nothing could beso proper, Farrington merely to ge cote 
nolds opposed it, and beat him. Reynolds, to whom the academy rhe a 4s 
sequence resigned, having been infamously treated : the public took hey oat 
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art, Barry was expelled for proposing reforms, and the moment he died they B.R.Hoylon. E 
adopted them. Big . Be. aydon, Esq. 
1125: Chairman.| ou approve of academies as a means of conveying in- 29 Jane 1836 
struction in that which is positive in art, but you object to them as obnoxious, — 


hey attempt to control taste and genius ’—Yes, in so far as they exceed 
isapprove them. af mean that all academies should be reduced to 
schools ; these are = principles of my Opposition to all academies, and I hope 
this Committee will have a good effect in Europe as well as in England. The 
France and Germany desire it as much as we do. r 
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Mr. Ewart. Mr. Brotherton. 


Dr. Bowring. Mr. Strutt. 
Mr. Pusey. 


MR. WILLIAM EWART, in rae Cuair. 


William Wilkins, Esq., called in; and Examined. W. Wilkins, Eaq, . 
1126. Chairman] YOU are the architect of the University of London and of 
the National Gallery >—Yes. : 
1127. You lay certain plans before the Committee of the distribution of the 
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interior of the National Gallery?— Yes.: an 
1128. I observe that by those plans rather more than half the National Gallery ch 

is devoted to the Royal Academy ?—I think you wiil find that pretty nearly half is Pa 

devoted to the Royal Academy. 


1129. I observe that almost the whole of the left of the ground floor is devoted to the 
collection of pictures by ancient masters, and almost the whole of the apartments on 
the right are devoted to the Royal Academy ?—Two rooms of about 50 feet by 45 
may be appropriated to Flemish pictures or casts from antique statues. 

1130. Have not the whole of the apartments on the right been cut up into minute 
sub-divisions, so that they cannot be so well appropriated to the purpose of exhi- 
bition, if ever it should be desirable to use them for exhibiting pictures of the 
ancient masters, instead of continuing them to the Royal Academy?—lIt was never 
contemplated that there should be any exhibition rooms at all on this floor. 

1131. Why was it not intended :—Because it is essential that all the galleries 
should be lighted by sky-lights ; but finding that there are two large rooms on the 
leit hand side of the ground floor, which, from their position, receive a very strong 
and powerful light, Mr. Spring Rice thonglit that those portions of the building 
might form additional galleries for the ancient collection. 

1131*. And might not the apartments on the right-hand side as you enter afford 
additional galleries as well ?—Most certainly not. ; 

1132, Why not ?— Because of the proximity of the buildings behind them, which 
takes away the light entirely,—in a great measure, I ought to say. : 

1133. I observe that the back part of the building on the right-hand side as you 
enter is obscured by a building behind it ? — Yes. ; ae 

1134. But is the front part so obscured ?2—There is beautiful light for rooms of 
a given width, not for rooms fifty feet wide ; certainly not. 

1135. Might you not have made that part into a gallery, if you had not. been 
distributing it for the purpose. of the Royal Academy ?—At any time that division 
between the two rooms now made might be taken down. . 

1136. But can the divisions adjoining the staircases be taken down ?—~ They can- 
not; because you must observe, that those divisions arise from the necessity of 
giving two approaches ; one into the barrack parade and another into Duke'’s-court, 
to which latter the Ministry were pledged long betore this building was thought of. 

1137. Dr. Bowring.} How pledged ?>—When | say pledged, I know the Com- 
Dissioners of Woods and Works had promised Lord Salisbury, on behalf ot the 
inhabitants of Castlé-street and the neighbourhood, that they should enjoy a 1oot- 


way thr ‘ rays had a private ap roach through the Mews. 
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, irman.| Supposing that you had not had to consult t 
of .? ag toe oe supposing that they had no rooms Monge pein, 
National Gallery, could you have distributed the rooms so ag to S OM in the 
more available for national purposes for exhibitiont—Do you mean on then 
sculpture ? : ‘ol ‘oht h ea Tes 

1139. I mean either ’—You certainly might have given rooms for sculpt 

ou could have had no additional rooms for pictures ; you might have ‘ts buy 
portion of the room for sculpture. €d sop 

1140. Supposing that the Royal Academy had not had given to them one hale 
National Gallery, would you have had any necessity for a clerk’s room he Ofte 

1141. Would you have had any necessity for keepers’ offices '—Certain| No, 

1142. Would you have had any necessity for the place where the Bort Dot, 
There must have been accommodation for some domestic, of course, a 

1143. But the porter might have been accommodated at the Entrance to 
National Gallery, instead of being placed in si middle of the building, jy he 
quence of its belonging to the Royal Academy ?—Allow me to state, alj = a 
are essential [ pointing to the plan]. Of course, if they are Necessary above all 
are necessary below. ‘These cross-Walls cannot be removed, because all iow 
lights are constructed, of cast 1ron, for the sake of durability, and they ary } 
extremely heavy that we are obliged to make the span as short as Possible : ta 
restricts, in a great measure, the size of the gallery. 

1144. Dr. Bowring.) Would it be practicable, under any possible future 00 
tingency, to raise another story on the present foundation of the National Galley? 
—With regard to the strength, it is sufficient to carry another story, but a gallery 
perfectly useless unless it is lighted with a sky-light; no pictures can be soy j 
advantage by any other light. } 

1145. Therefore under such circumstances, supposing there was a very grey 
accumulation of paintings which were national property, could the present Nation 
Gallery be adapted to their reception?—If it were necessary, the portion joy 
allotted to the Royal Academy might be given to the National Gallery; that ya 
always considered to be a condition of the plan. : 

1146. Chairman.|] But I observe that besides the clerk’s room, the porter’ 
room, the keeper’s office, and the students’ lobby, there is also in this portion of tl 
building given up to the Royal Academy,—a drawing-room, a dining-room, a paint 
ing-room and three sleeping-rooms ?>—For the keeper, who is a resident officer, 

1147. Might not those rooms have been devoted to some public purpose if you 
had not been obliged to distribute them for the convenience of the Royal Academy? 
—The rooms to the south might have been adapted to the reception of anciea! 
statues or casts, but I do not think they could be applicable to any other purpose. 

1148. Not to paintings?—Certainly not to paintings. 

1149. I observe that on the left hand side of the building as you enter, the front 
rooms are given up to the collection of paintings and drawings?—Yes, Flemish 
pictures, or to casts. 

1150. Might not the front rooms on the right hand side, which are given up 
the Royal Academy, be equally appropriated to paintings >—By no means, becius: 
we have a brilliant light from the barrack parade; the major part of our ligtis 
derived from the barrack parade, and when the sun gets away from the south, It i 
the best part of our light by far. 

1151. But is it not all an open space, the front of the National Gallery ?—Yes 
but you will observe the rooms are fifty feet, and you cannot light a room fifty tet 
by windows at one end, the pictures at this end would be in darkness. 

1152. I am speaking only of the front rooms ?—You will observe that there are 
cross walls or piers here, these piers are necessary, because all the upper pat! of th 
building is warmed by heated air, and the apparatus is carried upon arches, spring 
ing from these piers along the entire length of the galleries, which makes it ess 
tial these should be large piers; they divide the width of fifty feet into three 
portions. ~ a 

1153. But you still have not shown why the right hand side as you am 
National Gallery might not be given up to collections of sculpture 2—You mg 
have two similar rooms thirty-five feet long by nineteen feet wide, not mr 

1154. Of the same length as these >—The length is the other way, they W? 
be narrow rooms, but the rooms behind would be quite useless. Nation 

1155. But at all events might not almost the whole of the half of the * urpos 
Gallery on the right hand side as you ‘enter, which is now devoted to the pur 
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of the Royal Academy be devoted to the exhi 


bition of works of scul 


are determined to bring sculpture there, it might still be so pture?—If you I. Wilkins, Esq. 


he thing stands at ; 

150. But as the thing at present ?—A 

adapted to the reception of sculpture. ‘it stands at present it may be 
1157: Bs a it prom at a a academy has excluded any works of sculp 

>—What I mean by works of sculpture, are ; rte 

Museu; a public collection. pir Such as you see in the British 
1158. But at present of course these rooms are appropri 

F my3--And to their numerous pupils. Pe ee ae 


1159. T herefore of course it is not a public exhibition ?>—Not accessible to the 
ublic. 
1160. But I mean to say, that half of the first floor which is now give 
Royal Academy might be devoted to the purpose of exhibition of enian — 
ture >—Half of it would, because the rooms at the back are useless. P 
1161. Dr. Bowring. | But the admission of light at the west end and the east 
end of the building, I take it, are the same >—By no means. 
1162. What, not in the front?—Yes, in front. 
1163. Then whatever applies to one end of the building applies to tl 
respects te front a respects the front, no doubt. & SRbNes toe ine 
1164. Chairman.| 1 observe that, of the first tloor above the ground fl 
one half is devoted to the Royal Academy ?—One half, le ee 
1165. The result of the whole being, that as nearly as possible half the National 
Gallery, both on the lower and upper story is given up to the Royal Academy ?—It 
might be said so very fairly. 
1166.—The Royal Academy of course will, as long as it retains possession of this 
ortion of the National Gallery, be able to exclude such portion of the public as it 
does not choose to admit ?—Of course, excepting through these rights of way, which 
we deplore as much as any body. 


1167. Dr. Bowring.] As respects these internal arrangements, did you receive 
instructions simultaneously from the members of the Royal Academy with the 
members of Government ?—My instructions were received from Government. 

1168. Did any member of the Royal Academy assist with the Government ?— 
Not with the Government, certainly not. The Royal Academy had a committee, 
and they were to report to the Government whether the arrangements made by the 
Government would suit the purposes of the Royal Academy. 


1169. And you came in contact with that committee of the Royal Academy ?— 
I was in contact, acting on the part of Government, to confer with the Royal Academy 
on that point. 

1170. Chairman.] You area member of the Royal Academy ‘—I am, 


1171. Do you understand that the Royal Academy takes possession of these 
rooms on condition that whenever the rooms are wanted for national purposes, the 
Academy will be obliged to evacuate them ?—Undoubtedly. It was always under- 
stood that they were to hold these rooms on the same tenure that they now hold 
those at Somerset House, such was always the express promise, I believe, or rather 
the words of Lord Grey. 

1172. And have you, in constructing these rooms for the Royal Academy, had a 
view to the future, so that if it may be expedient for the purpose of national exhibi- 
tion that the Royal Academy should evacuate these rooms, the gallery may be made 
one continuous gallery, without any detriment from these Sub-divisions, which have 
been created in consequence of the Royal Academy s admission into the gallery ‘— 
I would not say continuous, because there are two stair-cases, but that they may be 
made in close and intimate connexion ; that is, the galleries may. : 

1175. But if in finishing the National Gallery you had had it in contemplation 
only to consult the purpose of a national exhibition, would you have introduced 
these staircases which you have just mentioned or not?—One of them ; but l 
ought to say that I submitted the plan in two ways, one to show how this, by the 
introduction of a central staircase, may be made to communicate above by one 
staircase instead of two. ‘ 

1174. But the question is, whether, in consequence of the Royal maaceyy a0 
session of these rooms, you have made any staircase which you bp rane “(7 
made if the gallery had been solely devoted to the purpose of national exhibitions: 


N : j et been equally necessary. 
h Feiss not ; all the others would have : < qualy 1175. Can 
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1175. Can you easily take down all these divisions you have made in conseque 
of the Royal Academy baving possession of these compartments of the Nati nce 
Gallery, and make it just as effective. for the purpose of ancient fine exhibitions 
if the Royal Academy had never been there?—You may make it precise] 
sembling the other side. y re- 

1176. And do you consider the other side the best distribution you could m k 
for the purpose of ancient exhibitions?—Yes, in respect to light and economy of 
space. 

: 1177. Dr. Bowring.| Has there been any accurate estimate made of the com 
tency of the parts devoted to the National Gallery to hold the national pictures a; 
present ’—Yes, there has. | 

1178. What will be the unoccupied space at present with reference to the ; 
tures Two-thirds, provided they are hung as they are at present; the ea 
may think it necessary to give more space, but to hang them as they hang at present 
there is room for three times the collection and more, because I take no account 
of the halls nor the rooms below. 

1179. Chairman.] But you have no knowledge of what would be given to the 
National Gallery to be placed in the new building ?—You mean by contributions. 
that is matter of opinion, but my opinion is that it will be fifty years before you 
could occupy the whole of them, because I should hope the trustees of the National 
Gallery would never accept any picture but what is of the highest class. 

1180. What gallery have you for the works of ancient sculpture in the National 
Gallery ?—In the rear of the building. ; . z 

1181. What part of the rear of the building ?—That circular room [Pointing to 
the plan). | 

1182. Is that of ample capacity for the exhibition of works of ancient sculpture? 
—I beg pardon, I mistook the question ; we have no provision whatever for ancient 
sculpture. . 

1183. But I understood you to say that if the ground floor bad not been devoted 
to the purposes of the Royal Academy (the right-hand side as you enter), it 
might have been devoted to the exhibition of works of ancient sculpture >—Yes ; 
a portion. 

1184. Then on the first floor you wouid have had a much better opportunity of 
exhibiting works of ancient sculpture, provided the Royal Academy had not bad 
that portion of the National Gallery ?—I doubt whether we could exhibit sculpture 
on the first floor at all, because of the immense weight. 

1185. At all events you could on the ground floor ;—Undoubtedly. 

1186. And therefore you will now have in the National Gallery no place for the 
exhibition of works of ancient sculpture >—None. , 

1187. But if the Royal Academy had not come to the National Gallery at all, 
might you not have combined the whole of the rooms on the left-hand side, which are 
devoted to the collection of drawings and Flemish paintings, with the rooms 
on the right-hand side, which are now devoted to the Royal Academy, and might you 
not have had the whole range of building in front for the purpose of the exhibition 
of ancient sculpture?—Not the whole range, because there are two gateways, 
entrances to the buildings in the rear. 

1188. But almost the whole range, with the exception of the entrances ?—Yes. 

1189. And now you have no means of exhibiting works of ancient sculpture in 
the National Gallery, then, in consequence of the Royal Academy being there i 
That is not the natural consequence. 

1190. I ask you whether there might not have been exhibitions of ancient 
sculpture at the National Gallery if the Royal Academy had not been there >— 
There might have been a considerable extent of rooms for the reception of 
collections of ancient sculpture, if you could put up with such light as you would 
ie i but at the British Museum, see what beautiful light they have from the 
skylights. 

1191, Dr. Bowring.] Now, when do you imagine the National Gallery will be 
ready for the reception of ancient pictures ?—In about eight months. 

1192. Chairman.| Would it not have been an advantage to have found in the 
National Gallery a collection of ancient sculptures, as well as a collection of ancient 
paintings ?—I say certainly it would; you might now, if you chose to remove 
sculptures from the British Museum ; but I ought to say it never was contemplat a 
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jent sculpture to this building at all. 


ceive : : 

1193 Might you not have had a collection of casts to gre 
“ 5 

cet And might you not, supposing the Gallery is, as yo 

1 g ; ee ‘ ’ Jou seem t j 

as yet much too large for all the paintings which are in the hae Netionel G, r “ 

wight you not have 2 pene in the National Gallery between the saiialian 

zerve the purpose OF €x ibition of ancient works of painting, of scul y ters 

itecture also?—The whole, do you mean ? ) ulpture and 


at advantage ?— 


of arc ! 

: 1193 Might not ae have devoted the part of the National Gallery which is 
jew devoted to the Royal Academy, to the purpose of the exhibition of architec 
tural models and of casts from the ancient works of sculpture, 4 


; apart from the exhibiti 
of ancient works of sculpture themselves ?—When you say appropriated, I Te 
what you mean by appropriation? In this way do you mean, could they be made 


well adapted ? Is that what you mean by appropriation, or merely for their recep- 
jon? because reception 1s one thing and exhibition is another ; the exhibition rome 
srises a proper degree of light, which we could not have obtained ; the reception is 
a different thing. ' 

1196. But would it not have been of advantage to artists to have found in this 
National Gallery an exhibition of works illustrative of sculpture and of architecture 
js well as paintings ?>—-Undoubtedly, if the light sufficed. 

1197. But is not there sufficient light at all events in the front?— Certainly ; and 
there would have been in the rear, only certain gentlemen amateurs chose to thrust 
ys up into a corner where we could get no light ; they made a great fuss about the 
change of position, and I verily believe nobody more regrets having given way to 
that popular clamour than the then Premier. But we are now thrust back, so as 
to be nearly in contact with the workhouse building, obscuring the light in the lower 
rooms of the east wing, 

1198. I see you have appropriated some portion of the lower rooms to the col- 
lection of paintings —To small Flemish paintings. 

1199. And therefore the same rooms might have been appropriated to sculpture? 
—Certainly they may ; it was only a suggestion of mine; we have no’Flemish col- 
ection at present; but, in case we ever should have, there is a rvom admirably 
adapted to the purpose, because such are small pictures, and require close in- 
spection. 

1200. Mr. Brotherion.| But as the British Museum is so near, do you think it 
would be any great advantage to appropriate those rooms to sculpture ?—That is a 
different thing; 1 should say our space there would have been for an insignificant 
collection; it is a very indifferent one indeed, a very limited and a very contracted 
one; you may perceive the space itself is contracted. 

1201. Chairman.] But would it not bave been half the length of the whole Na- 
tional Gallery ?—Yes, but it is only 178 feet, including the gateway, which divides 
itin two. 

1202. But then, considering we can only measure our advantages relatively to 
the means we have of using them, it would have been, at all events, in reference to 


the National Gallery, a very large portion of it ?—It would have been a certain > 


portion of it. 
1203. It would have been the whole of the front of the ground-floor ?—Certainly, 
the whole of the front, but only half the width. on 
1204. Have you made any distribution of the different schools of painting, 
lian, French and Flemish ?-—We have no Flemish collection at present, but the 
galleries being divided into rooms, admits of any division that the trustees may think 
proper, 
1205. Who are the trustees ?—I do not know them all by name; Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Farnborough and Sir M. Shee are trustees. 1 } 
1206. What was the alteration they made in the original plan you just now 
alluded to ?—It was the amateur architects, I mean, who induced the gentlemen tn 
the neighbourhood to excite the parish against the proposed position of the 
building, and they unfortunately succeeded. 2 te 
1207, What was the nature of the alteration you were compelled to make ee 
"as thrust back fifty feet, so that instead of having a good light behind, it is a very 
ad one now. 
1208. What was it thrust back for ?—To give them what they git 4 Bet, 
“nd what I explained to them they never could obtain,—a sight of the whole € . 
0,28, n 3 


f ‘hy instructions, never contemplated that. The Ministers, from whom IW. Witkins, Esq. 
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of St. Martin’s portico from Pall Mall, East; a thing that did not at 

the position of pe National Gallery, because the greater part of ov depend On 
hid from Pall Mall, East, by the building on the right hand side; by the Colj hn 
Physicians, not by the National Gallery. OMege of 

1209. Have you made any provision for the English school, for their exhibit; 
in the National Gallery ?—I have left the distribution to the trustees ; the an 
committee, I believe, to hang their pictures for them, and I presume the ot 
divide them into nanos : "Jer © 

1210. Have you followed the arrangement of any foreign galleries 
because, I beg ave to state, I avoided following the plans oF the pallets w a 
which are more calculated to show off the architecture of the rooms than to tome 
the greatest number of pictures in a given space. On that account a great nme 
room is lost. Now there is the Louvre, every body talks in raptures » of 
magnificence and extent of the Louvre. What will the Louvre contain in. mn 
measurement? They have altered the disposition of light since, but when | ps 
there was only 1,770 feet of lineal measure, so that if you added to our ary , 
two rooms of fifty feet square you would have had the same lineal exte F 
they originally had in the Louvre, by the mere addition of such two rooms 7 

i211. But have they not in the Louvre a great range of rooms cotiihd : 
specimens of ancient sculpture -—In the old Louvre they have, not in the ha 

1212. Is not the exhibition of ancient sculpture close adjoining to the exhibit, 
of paintings at the Louvre?—The gallery of the Louvre abuts upon the squar a 
the building. ial 

1213. What is the length of the gallery of the Louvre!—Two hundred apq 
twenty-two toises—that is, about 1,332 feet. - 

1214. You will have as much room in the new National Gallery, without appr 
priating any of the Royal Academy rooms to the purpose of ancient exhibits, 
as there is in the Louvre ?—No, not without the galleries of the Royal Academy 
and two additional rooms fifty feet square. y 

1215. What two additional rooms would those be? where would you put them 
—There is very great ease in getting them, if theGovernment chose to purchase 
the site; by that means a most convenient arrangement may be made, as will be 
seen by reference to the plan annexed. 

1216. When you say that you have had no reference to foreign galleries, did you 
ever consider whether the gallery at Munich, which is called the Pinacotheca, is a 
gallery worthy of imitation r—As architectural rooms it may be, not as rooms for 
exhibition. 

1217. Have you been in it?—I know it by designs, I have not been in it; ina 
room for the exhibition of pictures, I conceive that what is wanted is plenty of wall 
and plenty of light. | 

1218. Do you know what amount of light they have in the Pinacotheca ?—I have 
heard Mr. Ridley'Colburn, who is a very good judge of ancient pictures, has said, 
I know it only from second-hand authority, that he had visited all the galleries in 
Europe, and he had never seen any so well lighted as our galleries are. 

1219. Do you know how the Pinacotheca is lighted >—No, I do not. 

1220. Do you know it is lighted from above by immense lanterns?—I sup- 
pose so, because it is the only light in fact for pictures ; no other light is tolerable. 
In our galleries, the skylights are immensely large and immensely heavy; they are 
all made of cast iron ; we have one thirty-five feet long by twenty-six feet wide: 
there is ample light, there is abundance of light, it is so much more easy to modify 
the light than to add it, and I was determined they should have enough, and in fact 
there will be too much light a great deal. 

1221. Are you aware that in the gallery at Munich, which is considered a very 
fine one, a corridor runs the whole length, from which you can get to any school 
you like, without going through the others >— Yes. 

1222. Is not that an advantage?—TI do not conceive it so. I think our distri- 
bution of the galleries will be found infinitely more convenient. . 

1223. In fact, you consider the National Gallery, as distributed at present, will 
be one of the best galleries in Europe ?—For the exhibition of pictures, I do. 

1224. And that the space will be sufficient ?—There is ample space; there is not 
one of the three principal rooms that is not amply long to show any picture of 
any dimeasions. In short, if you were to go to the end of one of these galleries to 
look at the “ Lazarus,” the distance would be too great, you would be obliged 1 


approach it. 
1295. Might 
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ae, Might not the cartoons from H Ree. 
sahery 2 Cental. 1 smpton Court be exhibited in the National 
«56, There is ample room ?—Certainly; I h 
13 ity of their b eing ald Ged? there ay th J Ae ave always looked forward to the 
fs Do you think they would be i 
d depend on whether the roo 


have observed, that the left 


1227+ 
_It woul 
J ought t0 
water. — ‘ 

1228. Is it not ea oo eG that these cartoons should be brousht to Londo 
for the benefit of artists ?—Yes; the Royal Academy have copies of all the 
-att00DS, which will, probably, be suspended in their hall: 

"1229: And therefore they would be their exclusive property ?—Undoubtedl 
they are sO NOW. ; 3 ‘ 

1230. But the originals might be Introduced with great benefit to the public and 
to artists ?--Unquestionably ; and in very good lights in the hall of the New 
National Gallery. “3 

1231. What will be the additional accommodation given for exhibitions in the 
apartments which are devoted to the Royal Academy in the National Gallery ?— 
At ieast half as much more as they have at present. 

1232. Is not that giving them then a still greater privilege over other societies of 
art than they at present enjoy in Somerset House ; if they have greater capacity for 
exhibition, is it not a greater advantage given them over other competing societies 
of art ?—It will enable them to receive more pictures from artists not belonging to 
our body; and that is a point they are extremely desirous of doing, as I know, 

sonally, not on their own account, but for the sake of exhibitors ; our wishes are 
not to receive more than we do at present, so as to avoid the necessity of hanging 
them at the height we are now obliged to do. 


njured much by the atmospl 

phere of London ? 
eu are heated by heated air or by hot water. 
-hand side of the building alone is warmed by 


Thomas Leverton Donaldson, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 
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1233. Chairman.] You are, I think, an honorary secretary of the Institute of 7. I. Donaldson, 


British Architects, a corresponding member of the French Institute, and a member 
of several academies ?—Yes, I am. 

1234. As your attention has been much turned to the subject of architecture, 
what is, in your opinion, the benefit the Royal Academy has conferred on archi- 
tecture ?—It appears to me that the Royal Academy has conferred very inadequate 
advantages on architecture. 

1235. State what have been the advantages conferred, if there have been any ? 
~The lectures on perspective; those on architecture ; the privilege of attend- 
ing at the library; the distribution of medals, and the travelling studentship ; 
all which advantages are possessed in common with the students in painting and 
sculpture. 

1236. Are the lectures useful ?—The lectures on perspective, I considered 
entirely useless, as being a science that cannot be taught orally, but must be taught 
by lessons. The lectures on architecture, I conceive, conveyed much instruction, 
excited a spirit of emulation in the students, and inculcated a high sense of archi- 
tectural morals, but were discontinued for many years and lost much of their effect 
from the same course being too frequently repeated. 


_ 1237. Do you think the arrangements or regulations connected with the lectures 
judicious ?—I am of opinion, that the same lecturer should not be continued longer 
than to repeat his course once, that is, for two years. The advantage to be derived 
will be the continuance of attendance of the same persons, even although much 
advanced in the art, as a different course would be given by a different person, and 
great benefit would result from the same subject being presented under new views 
and with a different spirit. ' 
1238. Is the library a great advantage to the students of the academy >The 
privilege of attending the library is a great advantage. Formerly it used to be open 
only Monday during the day, and for two hours in the evening. About twenty 
years since, the architectural students of the academy petitioned the council < 
give them the same opportunities of study afforded to painters and i mg ; € 
council immediately directed the library ae opened apes the Thursday also, but 
stated that they had not the means to afford further flaciulies. 
1239. Were there not architectural casts in the Royal Academy for the peso 
to study from ?—They had architectural casts, but they had been allowed to Bet 
0,28. N4 blac 
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black and disfigured, and were put up in the school of the living figure, where th 
could not be got at, and never put before the architectural students QS the ey 
the antique statues before the painters and sculptors. It was understood that th of 
were large cases in the cellars beneath, containing fine architectural Casts, but tae 
were never hung up on the walls; the space being rather devoted to histo tie 
sculpture. ¢ ele ; hs 
1240. Were there no models for instruction ?—There were none, the a 

quite restricting the information they conveyed to the students as aD art, not a4? 


science. 1 | 
1241. Were the prizes they offered productive of benefit ?—They 


certain stimulus in the minds of the architectural students, counteracted, ag 8 
the consciousness of the incompetency of the tribunal which was to decide tics 
relative merits of the drawings submitted in competition, there being on| ‘ 
‘members of the academy architects, and it being understood that the Painters 
sculptors had an equal right to vote, without the necessary Judgment 10 guide thei, 
in the selection; these latter were more apt to choose the drawings which ‘ 
caiculated to catch the eye than those executed with severer simplicity, 4 rea 
confidence would have been excited, and more value given to the Judgment pro. 
nounced, if the reasons were given, as in the case of many foreign academies 
such as Milan, &c. Fis 

1242. Do you think a national academy necessary for the due PFOMOtion of 
art?—I think a public academy necessary to architecture for its Promotion a 
an art. 7 | 
1243. Would not private academies answer the purpose better, in Your Opinion? 
—We hold in too great disrepute a private academy to get men of first-rate abilities 
to establish one ; besides a man of such eminence would be too much occupied in his 
own practice to feel disposed for mere profit to engage in such an undertakin ; 
whereas, the honour and distinction of such an appointment in a national institution 
would induce all to render themselves worthy of. the appointment, though for a 
limited period, as lecturers, and induce them to give themselves up to the Subject for 
the time. pert 

1244. Is not the system of architectural education, as at present pursued, adequate 
to the purpose ?—No, it is totally inadequate to the purpose; a young man js 
usually bound to an architect for five years, at a premium varying from 200/. to 
5004. He is supposed to acquire the knowledge of his profession by taking the run 
of the office, seeing the course of practice, and making out drawings for the archi- 
tect to whom he is bound, ‘The master is not supposed to be under any obligation 
to watch the progress of the pupil, to instil into his mind the elements of the art. 
He only sees that the drawings he has to prepare answer the master’s purpose in 
regard to the jobs in hand. A pupil rarely if ever makes outa specification ere he 
leaves the office ; in fact, he is seldom capable of doing it, or of measuring works, 
abstracting quantities and making out a bill. 

1245. Then [ understand you to think a national or public academy to be neces- 
sary for architects ?—Under such a system an academy is necessary, where he may 
learn the principles, the theory and history of the arts; that he may acquire a know- 
ledge of the perspective, and exercise himself by making sketches of designs with 
his fellow-students. What he learns in the master’s office is the practice of the art, 


¢ 


by making out the drawings and seeing the design carried into execution. 


1246. Then, if 1 understand you right, you consider the academy a proper 
place for the history of art and instruction in the principle of art ?>—Yes, the theory. 

1247. Bat you leave the practice of it to the native genius of the artist himself — 
No ; to study, by seeing the works executed under his master, which is essential, 
certainly. ; , 

1248. But I understand you to to look’at the academy as a place of instruction 
rather than a place where, from certain fixed regulations, it is understood that very 
often a certain manner and character is given to the works of the persons educated 
there ?—Certainly. ‘ 

1249. What is the usual time passed by a student in an architect’s office ?— 
Daily he attends his master’s office from nine to five, unless there be a great press 
of business, and then there is no limit, of course ; so that he would have generally 
from seven to nine or ten to improve himself in the evening by the studies to which 
I alluded. és % 

1250. The more general studies of the theory of art >—Yes. ee f 

1251. How many architects are there generally academicians ?—The number 0 

architects 
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cchitects to which it has been usual to restrict the election as academicians ha 
peen fond eee eae with the number of the profession entitled by here 
talents tO the dist! : ‘ , an : is has been pernicious, by giving in the eyes of the 
syblic to sas tg: a eo er “ adventitious superiority to which they were not 
exclusively en ; academies should, in my opini ; 

- wow to promote art an discience, ; y Opinion, be constructed with 


and not for the pur 
ie pose of personal advan- 
tage 10 the members. In justice to the members of the profession eds should not 
be any restriction of number, but all qualified by their talents should be entitled to 


election, a - - ya oe = ps pulpit. If any personal or moral objection existed 
1o any individual, at would be corrected by the ballot at the election. 
1252. We have understood from former witnesses that a member of a Roval 
Academy cannot belong to any other professional institution ?—No; the r seth 
of the Royal Academy, which strictly preclude the members from belon - to an 
other body of artists as efficient members, is a gross injustice. An initia aed 
recently. Mr. Cockerell, R. A., was anxious to belong to the Institute of British 
Architects as an efficient member ; he applied to the council of the Royal Academy 
to ascertain whether it was consistent with their regulations that he should do so, and 
he was told that he could not. 

1253. Is the exhibition of architectural designs likely to interest the public gene- 
rally ?—Such an exhibition of drawings would not be interesting to the great mass of 
visitors, but would be so to those who understand the art (of whom there are many) 
and to those who wish to be acquainted with the subject; those are all who are likely 
to encourage the art, and by them they would be seen with pleasure. 

1254. Is the exhibition of architectural drawings at the Royal Academy well 
managed >—No. The mode in which architectural drawings have been exhibited in 
the Royal Academy, is a subject of deep complaint as an act of injustice. The 
architectural drawings are put into a room of very inadequate size, and mixed up 
with oil paintings; the consequence has been the introduction of a meretricious 
stvie of architectural drawings, in order to be able to compete with the brilliant 
effect of oil colours, for the quiet architectural drawing with a simple effect, has been 
overpowered by the paintings ; besides, plans are excluded. Very frequently the 
great beauty of a desigu consists in the plan which is not exhibited, and thus the 
architectural exhibiter is expected to be rather a painter than an architect. ln 
France they allow plans to be exhibited at the Louvre. 
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T.C. Hofland, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 


1255. Chairman.| WILL you have the kindness to give your address and desig- 
nation ?—I am secretary to the Society of British Artists. 

1256.—Have you formed an opinion on the benefits or disadvantages conferred 
by the Royal Academy ?—Yes, I have in common with my brother artists formed 
an opinion. 

1257. What is that opinion ?—I conceive that royal academies generally are in- 
jurious to the arts, and that they do not advance the fine arts in this or any other 
country. 

1258. What observations have you made peculiarly on the Royal Academy of 
London ?—The Royal Academy has no claim in my opinion to the character of a 
national institution; it is a private society, and their rules and regulations are 
framed for the benefit of a private society. It has the powerful patronage of the 
King and the virtual patronage of the State ; but still its laws and regulations, formed 
under existing circumstances 67 years ago, will not give it the character ofa national 
institution. It was formed from rivalry with another society at that time existing. 


1259. It has been stated by artists who have been previously examined, that the 
academy objects to any of its members exhibiting with any other society of artists 
in London ?—That is true. be} cule ov aeme 

1260. Do you know any particular instance of the hardship of t at ra e .. ef un 
generally it is a very severe hardship, and it had a very material effect in re e083 
tion of the Society of British Artists. When it became necessary Oy ae t “ 
society, we were obliged to frame our laws and regulations to meet that eat ¢? 
Royal Academy. We could not become candidates, after becoming members © 
the Society of British Artists, for the honours of the Royal Academy 5 we were in that 
situation that we had no power after having once joined our society ; 80 long as we 
had any connexion with it we could not become candidates ; and a great evil to ae 
society has been, that that law has deterred many from joining our mela 
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civing it that strength that it otherwise oud pape Aa because they Would hay 
been prevented, after joining us, from looking forward to the honours Of the Ro \ 
Academy. as : te. Lint 

1261. Have any royal academicians been disposed to exhibit with the Soe; 
of British Artists?—Two or three royal academicians have contributed y 
exhibition ; but in one instance, Mr. Northcote the royal academician declared 
me he had been threatened with expulsion for exhibiting with us bya member lo 
the Royal Academy, and Mr. Northcote in reply to that threat said, “ Sip. of 
remain a member of the Royal Academy, and I will vote for my own expulsion 
you put it to the vote.” : | 

1262. The Royal Academy was founded I believe 67 years ago Sixty-seven 
years ago. pS ” 

1263. It then contained forty academicians and twenty associates ; does it 
tain the same number now ?>—It does; and at that time (sixty-seven Years ago) wh 5 
that Royal Academy was founded, the sixty comprising the whole of that a 
fairly represented, and more than represented, the aggregate talent of the coun 
for they were obliged to take in at that time men who could have no pretension j, 
any rank in art in the present day. In fact for the first two or three years after the 
formation of the Royal Academy, the exhibibitions contained comparatively a small 
number of works, and the artists of talent then in existence were not one iN ten 
compared with the present day, and therefore if the Royal Academy Contained 
only a sufficient number to represent the talent of the country, and to give 
talent of the country a fair chance of coming before the public with. annual exhi. 
bitions, it can no longer be efficient for the same purpose. The artists have 
increased in the ratio of ten to one, not only in nuaber but in general talents, 

1264. Do you consider that the power of self-election, possessed by the Royal 
Academy, is an evil?—A very great evil I should consider. 

1265. Does it make them approximate to a close corporation ?—I should Say that 
it has all the evils of a close corporation, with additional ones. 

1266. What are those?—The close corporation only injures a local district ; 
a point, a spot, a certain town; but the baneful influence of the academ 
as to its exclusive powers and the honours bestowed upon it, extends through. 
out the British empire ; every artist feels it in the remotest part of Great 
Britain. 

1267. Then I understand it to be the wish of artists that there should be greater 
freedom of competition and fewer fetters on art than those which they consider 
imposed by the Royal Academy ?—I should say, art should be free; that there 
should be a sort of free trade in art. 

1268. Do you consider anything approaching to monopoly injurious to art —I 
think a powerful body of men becoming rich by having possession given to them of 
apartments to exhibit in, by having the patronage of the King positively, and 
virtually the patronage of the State, will inevitably become a monopoly unless they 
are guarded by such laws and regulations as may be truly called national ; not 
such laws and regulations as are only framed for their own benefit. That monopoly 
shows itself in various injurious ways to art generally, and to existing artists, In 
the first place, they consider the walls of the academy their own, and that the 
exhibitors are only there on tolerance ; that that is the case cannot be doubted by 
any artist who has examined the walls of the Royal Academy, where nineteen 
pictures out of twenty in respectable places belong to members of the academy ; in 
fact, not more than from four to six, Say ten pictures, out of six or eight hundred 
have distinguished places in the Royal Academy unless they belong to members 
of that body, and those are generally the pictures of clever aspirants to the 
honours of the academy, because the academists say these walls are ours; they 
are given to us for our benefit, aad we in the first place hang our pictures, or 
dispose of them fairly, according to their merit, that is, the merit of our own 
pictures, and what room we have to spare we devote to those artists who exhibit 
with us. Ido not blame the academy for this disposition; it becomes inevitable 
according to their laws, but it is so. T myself have suffered severely from that 
disposition of the pictures. , 

1269. Is it your opinion that the Royal Academy with certain modifications 
might become a useful institution?—The Royal Academy, I think, with certain 
modifications might become a_ useful institution, but I should say it should be 
made a national institution in that case ; but I would prefer free trade in art in that 
respect, and if the Government would give any support it should be by the 

pure 
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archase of pictures annually exhibited, and 


urpose of forming a National Gallery. y commissions for historical works, 


for the P so abe ry. I believe that to be the tr 
advancing the fine arts in this Country, and that the different existi ue way of 
or societies would exist for the exhibition xisting societies 


: of their works), on i 
: : € society woul 
yrevent SH aa aeaT a monopoly, for there would be that pli nea 
and that striving, etween them which would, in my Opinion, ady he fi 

and 1 of depreciating then: > ance the fine arts 
yastea 


1270: Was the principle you mentioned of free c 
reward sD ihetes agar by the Government to all of t 
principle which existed in those times when paintin 
vas, at the time of the formation of the Royal Acad 
and at tne ae academy was formed 
painters were in existence, Sir Joshua Reynolds, C 
Rarry, West, and, I believe, Banks, 
equalled, up to the present moment. 
1271. Was not free competition the principle that prevailed in the time when tl 

ig seine eet their greatest celebrity ?—I do believe it has obtained at all 
‘celebrity in arts: I believe if we go back to the time of Greece and Rome, 


ompetition by artists and by the 
hem, without any partiality, the 
g most flourished >—Jt certainly 
emy two rival institutions existed, 
the most distinguished British 
rainsborough, Wilson, Hogarth 
men who have not been surpassed, some not 


imes of 
ie shall still find it was patronage, and not academies, that created art: the house= 
hold gods of the Romans created and maintained sculpture, and in Grence the 
heathen mythology created employment in that art, and in Italy the catholic religion 

patronizing the sacred historical paintings, was the great cause, in my Opinion, of its 
fourishing there ; but when the academies were commenced, I would say the art 
began to decline ; I believe there were few academies till about the time of the 
Caracci, when the academies commenced, and the arts declined ; certainly they de- 
dined from the time of Louis the Fourteenth. 

1272. Then you consider the real foundation of art is a demand for it? —A de- 
mand for art will always increase artists, and it will increase talent too ; the demand 
for portraiture has created employment for portrait painters in this country, and our 
beautiful and varied country naturally created landscape painters, and as the country 
became opulent there became employment for landscape painters, and a certain 
degree of success belongs to the English school in portraiture and in landscapes. 

1273. If, therefore, according to the historical view you have taken, it has been 
the demand for works of art which has been the real vital encouragement to art, is 
itnot desirable that a nation should have every means of instructing itself in art by 
means of exhibitions of the finest works, so as to encourage the best possible 
style and the highest character of art ?—Highly desirable ; I should say that national 
schools of designs, for instruction in arts of design, would be valuable, and, above 
all, a national gallery. 

1274. And not only a national gallery, but local galleries, I suppose 7—And local 
galleries. I would advert to the great value that the provincial exhibitions have 
been to the advancement of art in this country. The first, I believe, was established 
about four or five-and-twenty years back ; since then, they have become very general, 
and in many of the towns tn England, where an exhibition was first formed, there 
were not more than four or five purchasers the first exhibition. I will instance the 
small city of Carlisle, very far in the north. 1 believe in the first exhibition they 
sold nine pictures ; they progressively advanced in sale in three or four years to 
30 pictures, and by that means evidently diffusing a taste in the neighbourhood for 
the fine arts. 

1275. Dr. Bowring.) Do not you think the inaccessible character of imost of 
our exhibitions, both public and private, in the one case in consequence of the sum 
to be paid, and in the other the difficulty of obtaining access to the noblemen and 
gentlemen who are possessed of fine pictures, have greatly retarded the cultivation 
of art P— Decidedly ; and therefore a national gallery will be of the utmost value. 

1276. Do not you think as you refer to the religious feeling of the catholic part 
of Christendom in which the churches are always accessible to the public without 
any fee, that habit of keeping our churches, in which there are some fine sta- 
tuary and some fine paintings, and making them inaccessible except on days of a 
vice, have a highly pernicious influence on public taste ?>— Undoubtedly; and : 
believe, I speak the sense of the whole country, when I say, I deplore the state o 
things in this country ; Westminster Abbey, for instance; every Englishman feels 
he is shut out from the study of those fine specimens of Gothic architecture aod 


works of sculpture there erected. 
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1277. And that which applies to Westminster Abbey applies to St. Paul's 


; alae ‘ldinos ?—Y a Aah * 
t all the other public ecclesiastical buildings es, and with respect ’ 

i re in this country, with the exception of our National Galley aude “el 
th 


days fixed by certain proprietors of pictures, and then you only see them with 
difficulty in a crowd. reat 
1278. Chairman.] Does it not apply to all the cathedrals all over the COuntr; 
—To every thing connected with art in this country, except the British Muse 
; Um 
and the National Gallery. 

1279.—Dr. Bowring.| Are you aware of the fact, that even as respec 
private collections of individuals, they are much less accessible in this coun 
than small private collections in other countries ?—It is a constant and general con, 
plaint both by Englishmen and foreigners that it is so. , 
_ 1280. So that with reference to many most remarkable collections in this coun 
unless there are some means of reaching somebody who is acquainted with the mys 
blemen or gentlemen who possess them, they are really inaccessible to the publig? 
They are. 

Kane Is not the character of the buildings inhabited generally by our nobility ang 
the wealthy classes of the population a great evidence of the backwardness of art heal 
cannot exactly say that; I think one great reason why they are not thrown Open so 
much to the public as they otherwise would be, is this: that the apartments are 
almost all constructed for the purposes of living in and not for show; the best ic- 
tures are placed in rooms occupied by the family, and it is very uncomfortabie and 
inconvenient to have those rooms thrown open to the public and exclude themselves 
froni living in them ; abroad there are large galleries devoted to pictures exclusively 
and a separate apartment for the families to occupy. 

1282. Do not you think it very possible to consult the domestic comfort of ay 
habitation with the means of exhibiting in it beautiful pictures ?>—It is done in q 
great many cases; there are a great many liberal patrons who do that, and happily 
that taste is now increasing with several gentlemen who are building galleries anq 
furnishing their houses with pictures. 

1283. Chairman.] But you seem to think there is a greater spirit of exclusion 
of the public in this country than there is generally abroad ?—I do think so, 

1284. Dr. Bowring] Do uot you also think some injury has been done to the 
arts by the less elevated position which artists occupy in public opinion, I mean 
intellectually, their social position, that it is not so elevated as it is in many other 
countries of Europe ?—I think that is deeply felt, and without being invidious at 
all, I feel the highest respect for a great many of the members of the academy; they 
are men of high character, and perhaps the academy possess the greatest talent in 
the country, but I feel that a large body of my brother artists are degraded by the 
sort of exclusive rank or title which is given to the royal academicians. 

1285. Do you think that art and artists generally occupy with reference to the 
great civilization of this country, the position they ought to fill ?—Certainly not; 
with the exception of the royal academicians, who hold a certain rank in society by 
the King’s patronage. | 

1286. Chairman.| But do you think the academicians stand so high simply 
because they are academicians, as a foreigner does simply because he is an artist in 
a foreign country >No, I do not think they do ; but they have exclusive standing oF 
rank in the country. 

1287. Is there in the people of this country that respect for art, as art itself, which 
there is in the people in many foreign countries ?—No, nor there never will be, til 
there is the same veneration for art that there is in foreign countries. 

1288. Dr. Bowring.| Would not the respect for artists necessarily be associated 
with and grow out of the love of art itself?—Evidently ; and as the love of art 
and the knowledge of art become diffused in this country, art and artist will be more 
respected necessarily. In France an artist is looked upon in a very different point 
of view to what he is in this country. In France he is infinitely more respected; he's 
patronized by the state, and feels his weight and consequence. 

1289. That is to say, the diffusion of the love of art is very much the same thing 
as the elevation of art -—Clearly. 

1290. Chairman.| Do you think that that proceeds from the greater degree of 
freedom of inspection of works of art which exist abroad, where all the people cad 
inspect the works of art, than here?—Abroad, every great country except Hnglan®, 
has had a national gallery open to its public; and at an early peried in life the 


public become acquainted with fine works of art, and to a certain degen © 


:] 
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ieast, these gallenies create a me of art among the 
. k up. to the artists. In this 
art and loo : a? Country taste has been diffusing siowly ; 
nave had no noni eReeies but exhibitions of works of modern art. “The Roma 
Academy 18 © — <i te respect, from its annual exhibitions ; it ideal 
, love of BERETS es tions. A collector in this country, a man wh 
pecomes imbued with the love of art, purchases a few pictures ‘hana be edt 
? 


Gor class 5 but the very love of art leads him to inquire ; Fsarajee aes Se 


: : he is not content wi i 
own pictures, but it leads him to search after others; he sees finer works of shy 
? 


» improves his taste, till, in the course of 20 years 1: Vine 
eet ae he te fo me Plt AY years, I have known a selection below 

199 sien Sat pees aeeas ation, ‘vith Tespect to an individual collector, to 
the impro e nation :—Yes, with the necessity of an a } 
ance with pee arts to Feral taste. ae 

1292. With the means o seeing that which is worth ‘nati : 
ie an admiration of art ?-—Certainly, as art is Loasere ea they will 

1203- As you seem to have paid great attention to the subject, have you ever 
drawn the inference, that the same result arises from the exclusiveness in this count 
with regard to public libraries; is there the same facility of admission to sublic 
jibraries in this country, or is there any thing like the same number of pabli¢ libtas 
ries in this country as there is abroad ?—Certainly, in most countries abroad, to the 
sublic libraries there is a more ready access than in this country, France in particular 
The library at the British Museum itis very well known is not very difficult of access, 

Ad | : . ? 
but still many persons are deterred from attending it, on account of the routine 
required to get access to it. 

1294. Is not a small impediment very often sufficient to prevent a man from 
availing himself of information he might have?—Decidedly, with respect to the 
libraries in this country. 

1295: Now let me ask you whether you do not think the French people them- 
selves have a greater veneration for the name of an artist and a literary man than 
the English people have, and whether you do or not attribute that result to the 
want of public exhibition of works of art and public libraries which diffuse a greater 
knowledge both of art and literature among the people generally, and which give 
them a greater admiration for the persons who produced those works which they 
admire >—I do think so. 

1296. What effect has the British Institution had on the fine arts >—The British 
Institution was formed at a period when there was no other existing institution for 
the exhibition of works of British artists, except the Royal Academy. ‘The Royal 
Academy neither then nor at any time has been a mart or place of sale for works 
exhibited there; it was never created as being a place of sale for works exhi- 
bited there. A certain number of noblemen and gentlemen formed that insti- 
tution for the purpose of giving, I would say, the junior artists, or the artists gene- 
rally, an opportunity of exhibiting their works fairly before the public, and for the 
purpose of sale. And to show that my sense of their intention is correct, I would 
say that they offered premiums for the best pictures sent in in different classes, a 
certain premium for historical paintings, another for domestic subjects, another for 
landscapes. The British Institution continued that scheme for some few years, and 
sold a great number of pictures, and gave a great number of premiums; they after- 
wards varied their plan, and had an exhibition of the old masters in the second 
season of the year, for the purpose of diffusing a taste for the fine arts and improv- 
ing the taste geuerally by bringing before the public, and before the students, fine 
specimens of the old masters. That exhibition curtailed the exhibition of modern 
art very much; it was partly the cause of creating the society of British Artists, 
because, for three or four months ‘n the season there was no opportunity of exhibit- 
ing their works for sale, except at the Royal Academy. ’ z 

1297. What led to the formation of the two societies, the Society of British 
Artists, and the Society of Painters in Water Colours ?—At the time of the form- 
ation of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, the Royal Academ did not 
admit painters in water colours into their body. They were not eligible to be 
elected, unless they were painters in oil, And at that time the spread and the 
increase of talent in water colour painting was very great in this country ; I believe 
I may say it is peculiarly English is water-colour painting ; and that institution, 

i pai scl) ret d flourished id like all other insti- 
after struggling for some time, succeeded and flourished, ant Prone time 
tutions with power in their hands, they were willing to abuse it when ee 
powerful;-and it became to a certain degree a monopoly, as well as the Noy 
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‘ should not get the support of our brother artists, because we h 


ros : : as 

private monopoly, there was a mode of curing it. A rival institution would ed 2 
against it, a rival institution did set up against it, and it immediately gave the 
ideas of liberality, for they added six or eight, or ten members to their institn 
directly, and if that was not sufficient to cure the evil, a stronger institution would 
rise up against it, and it would gain strength from their illiberalit ; “toe 
compare the society of British Artists with the Royal Academy in that respect. " 
are obliged to be liberal, and give a fair share of our walls to our exhibitors, bon,” 
if we did not, we could not get such an exhibition as would attract the Public, Se 
ave NO exclus} 
privileges from the King or the State; we have none of these adventitious aids— 
have to pay for our rooms, purchased at a great expense, and at a Private sacri 
we have to pay annually a certain sum out of our pockets. << 

1298. Dr. Bowring.| You depend equally on the good opinion of the artists ang 
of the public ?>—Yes; and if we were to grow into strength and become rich an 
powerful as the Royal Academy is, there is a mode of Correcting the evil in y¢ 
though there is notin the Royal Academy as at present constituted. ? 


1299. Has the Royal Academy any control over the British Institution *—They 
have not any legal control, or any ostensible control either ; but Ido conceiy 
from their position in society, from the power of inviting the principal Nobility to 
their annual dinner, which is certainly a very great intellectual treat, where the first 
rank and talent of the country are brought together, they have the Opportunity of 
granting the favour of private-view tickets ; and in fact they associate, from their 
position in society, with the principal people in the country, and very much indeed 
with the executive, if I may use the term, of the British Institution, and gives that 
them an influence in the exhibition ; for I would ask any artist, or any lover of art in 
this country, to look at the walls of the British Institution, where he will find that 
that institution has become as much a part of the Royal Academy for the exhibition 
of their works, as the branch bank at Manchester is a part of the Bank of England ; 
for works that: have been previously exhibited by royal academicians, and even 
sold, to the injury of a great many original works sent there, occupy all the best 
places in that institution, to the exclusion of young men who send there original 
works for sale; and I must be allowed to say, that the consequence has been a 
falling off in the receipts of that exhibition and of the visitors, because the artists 
have been deterred from sending their pictures, and another consequence has been an 
increase in the sale of our pictures; we have this year sold to the amount of nearly 
3,000/. from the walls of our exhibitiun. 


1300. That is the Society of British Artists ?>—Yes ; and out of that 3,000/. it 
is necessary to state, that two-thirds of it at least will be paid to our exhibitors, not to 
members of the society,—to persons who exhibit with us, and not more than one-third 
of that sum is for work belonging to the members, therefore I would call the attention 
of the Committee to the usefulness of our society in giving a fair opportunity for the 
exhibition of works of art to rising artists; and I should say, if the Royal Academy 
is to receive any possible benefit, such as the giving of rooms saving them from 1,000/, 
to 1,500/. a year, we have some call also on the State, when we can prove what 
we have done for the advancement of the arts and for the benefit of our exhibitors, 
at a great expense to ourselves and very great exertion. If the Committee will 
allow me, I would propose a plan that would be exceedingly beneficial to the Society 
of British Artists, at a very small expense to the State. I should say, that if public 
schools were adopted, that our rooms are exceedingly well calculated for schools of 
design from their local situation and from their contrivance ; if the State would pur- 
chase those rooms, the society would give them up seven months in the year as a 
school of design without any control, retaining them the other five months for 
their own exhibition, It would be a great boon to the Society of British Artists 
and a service to the public. [ only throw this out to the Committee; if they will 
take into consideration what the Society of British Artists have done, what diffi- 
culties they have had to encounter, and what they still have to encounter with the 
power of the Royal Academy opposed to them I am sorry to say. 


1301. Then you consider that the fact, that the Royal Academy will have one- 
half the National Gallery is a great injury to you and’ to ether societies of artists 
in the neighbourhood ?—{ do think it a very severe and cruel injury to us, because 
when we were forming our society we waited on Sir Thomas Lawrence, the prest- 


dent of the academy, and Mr. Phillips and almost all the influential members, af 
Ww 
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id them, if they could give us any pledge or | ; . : 
we allotted to the academy, to ediabis xe. ' hope that there would be sufficient 7. C. Hofland, F2q. 


em to give fair and full exhibition to the 
Livges ew : , “< 
corks of art sent enpaally we would defer our Society or not form it, and they said 1 July 1836. 
yey had no prospec giving such a promise, 


and u ; 
<ociety Was formed ; because there was a large body canon ‘nel ~ ap ees: 
of comidg before the public, unless they had an institution of their own ? 

1302. will not the much greater space given to the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy 10 the new National Gallery, as was stated by Mr. Wilkins, give it mi Or 
oreatel preponderance than it at present possesses over the other rival instituliond t— 
Decidedly, it will increase their power in every respect; unless some modification be 
made in the laws of the Royal Academy, it will give them an unlimited power, as it 
‘s, itis a private society, and they have unlimited control; an increase of power is 
an increase Of danger and an increase of evil to the arts generally ; an increase of 
power is an Increase of a positive tyranny; the Royal Academy as at present con- 
gituted is an anomaly that does not exist in any other free state but our own. 

1303. 1 understand that you complain that the academy, with the feelings of 
a private body, possess the power of a public body ?—They are esteemed generally, 
from a want of knowledge of the subject, as a public body without any real pretence 
for it whatever. : 

1304. And therefore the great extension of their public power which will be given 
io them by their new locality in the National Gallery will be a greater aggravation 
of the evil which is complained of :— Decidedly. . 

1305. Because without altering their private character they extend very much 
their public power ?— Decidedly. 
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Martis, 5° die Julii, 1836. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Ewart. Dr. Bowring. 
Mr. Strutt. Mr. David Lewis. 
Mr. Brotherton. Mr. Hope. 


MR. WILLIAM EWART, in tue Cuarr. 


John Pye, Esq., called in; and Examined, 


1306. Chairman.] YOU are a well-known engraver in London?—I am & Joby Pye, Faq. 
landscape engraver. —_—_—_— 
1307. Have you turned your attention to the Royal Academy as connected 4 July 1836. 
particularly with engraving ?—I have. 
1308. Does the Royal Academy of Arts in London extend protection or 
encouragement to the art of engraving?—It appears that the laws of the Royal 
Academy of Arts admit to academic honours historical painters, landscape 
painters, portrait painters, flower painters, sculptors, architects, die engravers, 
watch chasers, and enamel painters, professors of each of those branches of art 
having been academicians, as the catalogues of the Royal Academy testify ; but 
that all classes of engravers, excepting die engravers, are excluded from academic 
honours, nor can | learn that engraving has ever derived any protection or 
advantages from the Royal Academy ; on the contrary, the constitution of that 
establishment, instead of excluding engravers altogether, as may be presumed it 
ought to have done, if engraving were deemed by those who made its laws 
unworthy to rank with the many other branches of art just mentioned, has not 
merely deprived engraving of that rank in England which is assigned to it by 
all the academics of art on the continent of Europe, but it has attached to that 
profession a mark of degradation that does not attach toany other branch of fine 
art, however low its claims may be; and it is worthy of remark that Sir Robert 
Strange received from the King the honour of knighthood for his skill in the 
practice of that art which had rendered him unworthy of belonging to the Royal 
Academy, whereby he became distinguished as an engraver above all the royal 
academicians, excepting Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Villiam Chambers. 
1309. What rank do engravers hold on the continent of Europe in relation to 


the professors of the other branches of fine arts?—The academies of Rome, 
0.28 04 Florence, 
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ilan and Venice assign to engravers the same rank that ;. -; 

He athe: iiaches of fine art. Each academy has a profesgoy Var eae to 
residing on the establishment to give lectures, &c. At Paris also en vers |, g 
rank in common with the other members of the institute, and some of them old 
marked by other honourable distinctions conferred by the government, from th 
legion of honour to the title of baron. — | e 

1310. What is the peculiar position in which engravers are placed by the la 
of the Royal Academy ; you have stated they are neither admitted nop altogeth 
excluded from that institution ?— Engravers are not suspended between Hence, 
and disgrace by the laws of the Royal Academy, but six engravers are ej M 
as associates onty, the profession is consequently held up to the gaze of th, 
world as being beneath every other branch of fine art, and its Professors q a 
thereby marked as persons of inferior capacities. Sir Robert Strange, th 7H 
work on the rise and establishment of the Royal Academy, says, “ Care Was teh. 
that the mode of admission should effectually exclude every engraver who has fai 
of that conscious pride which the better artists always possess;” and the lin, 
engravers of the present day so fully respond to that fact, that they carefyl] 
abstain from all connexion with the Royal Academy on such terms of degrs 
dation. 

1311. Do you attribute the position assigned to engraving by the Royal 
Academy to the low estimate formed of the value of that art, or to Want of obi 
in its professors ?—J attribute the degradation of engravers to private feelings 
evinced through the laws of the Royal Academy towards Sir Robert Strano, 
This is, I believe, a fact that has never been doubted, and in confirmation Sir Robert 
says in his work on the Royal Academy already quoted, ‘* I have been obliged to 
take up my pen to rescue the art of engraving in some measure from that indignity 
which it has unjustly suffered on my account.” It would be Impossible to imagine 
that it resulted from the unimportance of the art itself, or to any demerit on the 
part of its professors, when we recollect Sir Robert Strange, Woollett, Vivaries, 
and Sharpe, whose works are still sought after and admired throughout Europe, 
and at the same time learn from the catalogues of the Royal Academy exhibj- 
tions that watch chasers, flower painters, die engravers and enamel painters have 
been academicians, and also artists of other classes whose works are now unknown 
or not esteemed, and whose names are merely connected with art by being 
printed in those catalogues. ory 

1312. What is the actual state of engraving in England in relation to its state 
on the continent of Europe ?—The art of engraving appears to have advanced 
in England through the influence of growing intelligence and our national com- 
mercial spirit, and stands, in the opinion of foreigners, higher than in any other 
country. In evidence of that fact, I beg to refer to the employment given to 
English engravers, both at home and abroad, for works to be published abroad; 
to our intimate acquaintance with the French; to the well-known fact of young 
foreigners coming to England under the protection of their respective Goyern- 
ments to study the art of engraving ; and lastly, I beg to state, that the Duke de 
Cazes, forme ly ambassador of France at the court of Great Britain, and subse- 
quently first minister of Louis Eighteenth, told me in Paris that whilst he was 
minister of the king, he conceived a project of sending young engravers to Eng: 
land, to study those qualities of that art for which the English are distinguished ; 
as is the custom of different academies to send young painters to Italy to ors 
painting ; but that a change of the ministry prevented his purpose being effected, 

1313. Dr. Bowring.] Could you state, with reference to any past time, the 
number of plates produced now, as compared with those produced in this country 
twenty years ago, or the number of engravers ?—That question appears to me 
so vague, that it is difficult for me to answer it. I am rather speaking of the 
encouragement given to art, than the quantity of things engraved. The quan- 
tity of plates engraved now must be very great, when compared with the quatl- 
tity engraved at any former period; but I cannot speak as to number, and of 
course the relative number of engravers bears the same proportion. | 
_ 1314. Chairman.] Is the reputation of the English engravers very much 
increased ?—There is no question, I think, on that point. 

1315. Dr. Bowring.] Can you state any comparison between the number of 
engravers at this moment and the number twenty years ago ?—It would be im- 
possible for me to speak with accuracy on that point; there may be five times 
as many now as at any former period. | as 


1316. Chairman] 


ON ARTS AND PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 


1316. Chairman. her do you attribute the peculiar success of the E 
sigh lime en grey a;: e f ae the distinction of the English engraver to raul 
fom a new com 2 a . , oF bie various qualities of nature and art in the plates 
they engrave, pat pele hes’ rs regard to landscape engraving. The best lates 
angraved now Ph ome as being free translations from pictures, instead of bei ng 
jdrigid copies. = Hey are entirely so with regard to effect—that qualit > he which 
he English School is distinguished, whether we speak of painting or depts Hi 
The painter ao pec ene by A aid of forms, lights and shadows pay: 
arieties OF W old colours. The engraver copies the sition of thé 
“inter and produces his effect, aided merely by different siroletes Oka 

cessful engravers often produce 
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vradations of black and white ; and the most suc 
effects, with ea ey limited means, which fill the minds of spectators with a 
consciousness ol the magnitude and great pleasurable varieties of nature (wit! 
very few exceptions) beyond any thing formerly done. ‘Nom 
i317. Dr. Bowring, | Has not the more direct association of the art of en- 
graving with literature been one of the main causes of the great number of works 
“xecuted 2—It appears to me that the mind expands as it becomes cultivated 
and agreater desire for every thing that emanates from the exercise of intel- 
ject is created ; hence results the encouragement for literature and the fine arts 
1318. Chairman. | Then, if I understand you right, engraving partakes in 
England more of the character of a fine art than in any other country ?— 
That is my belief. z 
1319: And yet the English engravers stand lower as artists, in point of dis- 
“inction, than the engravers in foreign countries ?—An engraver who has attained 
but moderate rank in this country has only to travel abroad to ascertain that 
fact, for he becomes, by being transplanted, another person in point of 


weight and consideration in society. 
1320. Dr. Bowring.] But with respect to his own pecuniary prosperity, is not 
more patronage done by literature to English engravers than is done to foreign 
engravers by any honorary distinction ?1—Speaking of engraving in a pecuniary 
point of view, engravers derive considerable advantage from being employed to 
embellish books, and but little from that employment which would elevate their 
art, aad by which they would wish to be distinguished. 

1321. But to what do you attribute the great increase of the numbers and the 
great increase of demand for engravers ‘— It is the commercial spirit and 
growing intelligence. 

1322. Chairman.] If in your opinion engraving stands higher in England than 
it does on the continent of Europe, what benefit do you anticipate for that art 
from a more elevated connexion with the Royal Academy ?—The position in 
which engravers are placed by the Royal Academy is deemed to be one of in- 
justice, from which they ought to be relieved by being disconnected with that 
establishment altogether, or by having rank assigned to them equal to that 
which is accorded to the members of the different branches of art which are 
now united with painting to constitute the Royal Academy, and which are 
various as to their relative claims to consideration, on the score of employing the 
imaginative powers of the mind; in the event of engraving being placed in its 
just position amongst the other arts, the considerations and self-respect of en- 
gravers would. lead them to a more general intimacy with fine art, and more 
works would be entered into, alike honourable and beneficial to artists and to 
the country ; at present the engraver has nothing to stimulate his ambition, 
nothing of honourable distinction amongst men to look forward to; and whilst 
he sees professors of other branches of art and science cheered and encouraged 
by the learned and the wealthy, he is discountenanced into a debasement of his 
art as a means of living, and then he ‘s taunted and reproached for having 
80 done. : ; | 9 

1323. Doyou consider the Royal Academy as being a private or a publie body ' 
—When I have talked to members of the Royal Acnieiny with a view to effecting 
some change in the position of the art of engraving, the academy has been re- 
presented to me as being a private body, hence the right of interference has 
been denied ; but when I recollect the advertisement attached to the first and the 


twelfth years’ catalogues of the Royal Academy’s exhibitions, when I recolleet 


that it ‘occupies a building belonging to the nation, that the diplomas of its 


members are signed by the King, and that it is looked up to by the country as 


a royal establishment, deciding on the rank and character of British ad a ‘ 
0.28, e 
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e as being a public establishment; but whether the w: 
> nee ‘shall regulate the Royal Academy according to thas Tish of 
rivileges ofa private or of a public body, the right assumed by those alae and 
a laws of the academy, touching the art of engraving, cannot easily oa e 
cognized, and I confidently rely on the wisdom of Parliament for the restit Te. 
of engraving to that rank which properly belongs to it, as a branch of fn 
of great importance, whether it be considered on its own merits ag Diese 
relation to the commercial wealth of the nation, The advertisemen; a Se 
L willade iasde fHowstiticks Ae present exhibition is a part of the institut} ¢ 
an academy supported by royal munificence, the public may natural} vy of 
the liberty of being admitted without expense, the academicans therefore 4): 
it necessary to declare, that this was very much their desire, but that they - 
not been able to’ suggest any other means than that of Teceiving mone a 
admittance, to prevent the room from being filled by improper persons ‘aire 
entire exclusion of those for whom the exhibition is apparently intended” 

1324. Dr. Bowring.] Do you think these honorary associates haye 
unfairly distributed by the Royal Academy ?—I do not think it any honour. 

1325. But such as it is?—Unfairly distributed ; I think so, because Leann 
myself recognize the right of any body of men, whether they be painters 
tors, or any other class of men, to meet together unconnected with ep od 
and assign to them a rank inferior to that which they gave to themselves 

1326. Is it not an object of considerable ambition among engravers to hy 
associates of the Royal Academy r—So far is it to the contrary, that Sir Rober: 
Strange, Woollett, Sharpe, and all those men who adorned the art When thp 
academy was established, never became candidates; the first man who did was 
a person who assisted Mr. Woollett, and Woollett used to say to him, jocosely 
** Do they put you on a little stool when you go to their meetings 2?” And ve 
James Heath I believe to have been the first man of distinguished talent jn 
this country who did degrade himself and the art by putting down his hame 
tobe elected into that body. 

1327. Then it is your belief that the number of candidates is few amop 
distinguished engravers ?—I know not a line engraver of any weight in London 
at this time who will set his name down for election as an associate, because 
they hold it to be a degradation, and they feel that the academy, in framing this 
law, put a mark of degradation on the art that is alike diseranatal to the academ 
and injurious in the opinion of the world to the professors of engraving. — It is 
not merely that, but it excites the astonishment of foreigners; and we know 
how very much it must tend to debase the professors of engraving in all those 
persons who are not deeply learned in the art, and know how to appreciate it on 
his own merits rather than on the common report of the world, or by the mark 
put upon it by the Royal Academy. 

1328. Has there been any period in which the number of associates have not 
been filled up?—For several years after the establishment of the Royal 
Academy they could not get the number; and I know at this time that there is 
a great difficulty to fill them. At all events the line engravers are not the 
candidates. 1 willnot venture to say they are better than the engravers of any 
other class, but they do not become candidates. 

1329. Chairman.| Are foreign nations advancing much in the art of 
engraving now ?—] imagine that the state of engraving in England is looked to 
so much by all the nations of Europe, that they would employ an engraver 
coming from England, with the character of an Bitches attached to him, 
although he might, perhaps, in the opinion of some sound judgment be inferior 
to those of their own country. I have been recently applied to to recommend 
some engravers to go to Paris for the express purpose of engraving a work that 
has in a great measure a national character ; and a great many things have 
come to my knowledge which leave me no question as to what English engrave! 
in the opinion of foreigners deserve. 

1330. Dr. Bowring.] If it were objected to you that the present system has 
created a great national reputation to England, how would you answer that ?— 
I should say, that while it has increased the quantity of engravings it has de- 
based the engravers, so that a man, if he were to go through the country, he 
ise rather be taken for almost anything than an engraver. That is my 0W? 
eeling. 

1331. Chairman.] But if it is the mere spirit of commerce that has been we 
| | | encourageme! 


> Sculp. 
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vement of engraving in E : . 
ete +3 pee se cece comes it that the artists who devoted 
are vharacter as eitinte 2 wowldl- te Ged year previous statement, artists of a 
big pet . of trade which produced the Bier to follow, that if it were the 
net ical Ly aun det dhaniot that hoterdne ae would be rather of a 
ee have touched the point on which painters will a ?—I believe 
ae ‘n this country assumed a mechanical charksted Baetuiine ne 
nechanical character as a means only; its end has bike of ‘ eat own rer as 
artistical nature, resulting from the pride and ambition of F “we te 
vather than from any of that fair encouragement which inspires * Ep ee 
respect which I submit ought, in a country like this re es Us with that self- 

“l hich encouragement is e ‘ 8, to attach to engravers, 
and whic g extended to and forms the stamina and pride of 
people of every other profession whatsoever. apse 7 

1332: Would you suggest any other mode besides the one which I under- 
stand you to suggest, that is, the dignities to be conferred by a body like the 
Royal Academy, as the means of encouraging the higher branches of engraving ? 
jt has occurred to me in my hours of reflection, that every bra ch ba 

ht to stand as far as possible on its ray J Meat a 
oug i own merits. It has appeared to me 
when looking round the world, that the National Institute of France does more 
‘ystice to art and to science than any other institution | have heard of En- 
gravers, if I understand the character of the institution rightly, are independent 
the painters are independent, the different branches of science are all inde yen 
jent of each other, yet when united, they form the institute. : 

1333- Dr. Bowring. | But has it not been admitted that engraving as an art 
notwithstanding all these honours and distinctions obtained in France, has th 
made the same progress there as it has made in England ?—That is true 
heeause France has passed through a time of war, when very little encourage- 
ment was extended to it. It is equally true that England has passed through a 
time of war; but England has had all the trade of the world, and it is the com- 
mercial spirit, as it appears to me, that has extended encouragement to engraving 
here more than any other; no doubt many works are undertaken from love of art. 

1334. That applies to literature as well as to art, and nobody has contended 
that literature has not obtained a very great development in France of late ?— 
it would tend to creating a great number of works for plates, which are gene- 
rally undertaken for the purpose of pecuniary support. 

1335. Chairman.] Then it is to the spirit of execution that the English 
engravers are entitled for their pre-eminent character 1—T/his question has been 
already answered. 

1336. Do you recollect how many engravers there are in the Royal Academy 
in France?—In the institute 1 know M. Tardieu, the Baron Desnoyers, and 
M. Richomme. I think there are four. 

1337. They are regular members of the institute 1—Yes. 

1338. As you seem to have been very much in France, will you state to what 
you attribute the superior estimation und almost veneration in which an artist 
is held among the French, compared with the comparatively lower estimation 
in which he is held in this country ?—I am scarcely competent to give @ good 
answer; it appears to be tabuaahle to so many causes. ' 

1339. Do you admit the fact?—I admit the fact; but France 1s an older 
country than this, and the arts and all intellectual pleasures are most cherished 
in the older countries. 

1340. Do you attribute it at all to the general freedom of access to all the 
publie exhibitions, and the encouragement of the circulation of art among the 
people?—There is no question but that is one very material cause; even the 
peasants (the lowest people) go into the Louvre to find pleasure, and have 
access to the different institutions there, which create in the natives @ pleasure 
which hitherto has been but little known in England. 

1341. And even in provincial towns like Rouen and many others; ihe 
public exhibitions are perfectly accessible to the lowest peasant at all times *— 
I have passed some time ‘n Rouen, and | know exhibitions there form a source 


of pleasure to the people, even of the lowest rank. 
1342. Have foul eter had occasion to observe the good or bad effect produced 


j tries by the admission to exhibitions of works of 


on the people of foreign coun 
art on : Sandi et never been conscious of any bad effect produced 


from it; i i reated a different impression on my mind. . 
naa but in fact it has c ra ads. Dr. Bowring , 
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John Pye, Esq. . Dr. Bowring.] Did you ever see any disorderly conduct from 

fete ety vekoald Ls amie it very strongly myself. that 9 

5 July 1836. 1344. Is it not a pleasure likely to create feelings of thought on the part 
the spectators ?—It most certainly is; and a quiet feeling allied to happin of 
that brings no reaction in its train. Cas 
1345. Chairman.] Have you ever turned your attention to the reconstruct; 
of the Royal Academy ?—Not further than in the way to which I have just oa 
alluded; making a kind of republic of the arts, to put them on equal ad 
each standing on its own respective merits. I could never see the »; h 
of any one body of men to stamp a badge of degradation on others. ' 
should either admit them to equal honours or not admit them; that ‘sama 
to me to be the common claim of right and justice. 8 

1346. Do not you think it reasonable, considering the great eminence 
the English School for engraving has attained, that there should be some Portion 
of the National Gallery allotted to the exhibition of the most eminent Works of 
the choicest kind of English engravers ?—I should be very glad if that were the 

- ease; it would be but awarding common justice to the engravers of this country 

1347. Mr. Brotherton.] What measures would you recommend for the encou. 
ragement of the present engravers?—It appears to me that if the arts wo 
placed on an equality, each class united and standing on its own merits, having 
a fair unbiassed claim on the estimation of the world, nothing more could = 
desired. 

1348. But did you not suggest some means of bringing before the public thy 
knowledge of the merit of different artists 7—It occurs to me that if painters and 
engravers could come tugether in the way they do abroad, and in the way | 
submit they should do here, the thing would be altogether changed. No man 
in his senses would say that engraving is equal to historical painting, but he would 
say it was much more important than various other branches of arts which are 
patronised by the academy and of which they have elected members, and jf they 
were brought together the painter and the engraver would publish in conjune- 
tion with each other their own works, for their mutual advantage, and the 
would become distributed in a degree through the world to amateurs, who would 
pay a fair price for them, instead of their being now circulated exclusively 
through the trade. si 

1349. Do you not think it would be desirable that the Government should 
encourage the exhibition of engravings?—I think any thing that tended to 
encourage the exhibition of works of art would be good, but the Government of 
this country, as far as I know of it, have never interfered or done any thing for 
any branch of art excepting sculpture during the war, and therefore I have not 
considered whether it might be well for the Government to interfere or not, 

1350. Chairman.| Has the Royal Academy given any facilities for the exhi- 
bition of engravings at their annual exhibition ?—Never at all. 

1351. In Paris are engravings exhibited at the regular public exhibitions 
there ?—Most certainly, in the Louvre; and in London the six associates of the 
Royal Academy are allowed to send something for exhibition, but they are exhi- 
bited with coloured paintings, and produce a bad result. 

1352. Do you think that for the encouragment of engraving, as well as every 
other branch of art, there ought not to bea public annual exhibition, compre- 
hending all the branches of art?—I think it would be an advantage to art, but 
{ do not anticipate for engraving any good from annual exhibitions, though I do 
from a permanent collection of choice specimens. 2 

1353. And that the pictures exhibited at that exhibition should be chosen by 
persons of acknowledged taste and unquestionable impartiality ?—I think it 
would be as good a thing as could be done for the general interests of art. | 

1354. Do you think the Royal Academy has that acceptation among artists 
generally that it would be adjudged to be a proper body for forming such selec- 
tion’?—TI scarcely know what power ought to become the judge or umpire im 4 
case like that. 

_ 1355. L asked whether, supposing there was a national exhibition, such for 
instance as takes place in France, you would have the persons who selec , 
paintings for the exhibition to consist of a more general boey or a body si 
limited as the Royal Academy ?—A more general body would, I think, give oer 
satisfaction if not more justice. It has been intimated to me this moment tha 
having by my evidence ‘shown that engraving as practised in this ar 
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re ; 17 
isgher than it 1s abroad, I have weakened the claj 
ingh : “ , claim that I have e : 
put in sid iO AE a for its professors, but I do Rieate ar it B re 
Tie if es ett ot enewanee themselves by superior talent tl “ “a yi 
eater claim to that rank which I submit belongs to them as matte of cht 2 
= 4950. Mr. Brotherton.} Do you not think as matter of right. 


there ; ; 
«ho are little known ?—Most certainly, € are engravers of great merit 


1357- Phen any thing that would have the effect of drawin 
notice would be most beneficial to then ?—Ungq 
are only drawn into notice through the medium 
They have no direct patronage from the rich, a 
but one o hase te ia pe in my day. 

1958. Charman. e public exhibitions yc 
: 44 ging them into notice !—They wae ce eat iz most natural me 
rally. 
1359. Mr. Brotherton.] But may there not be engravers, unconnected with 
the Royal Academy or any other society, of great merit, who have no opportunit 
of being distinguished because they are not associated with such institntona ial 
{ would not myself regard an engraver belonging to the Royal Academy as bein 
superior because he did belong to it; I know in the opinion of many persons r.) 
engraver, by belonging to the academy, however distinguished he might be as an 
artist, evinces a deficiency of self-respect and of that independence which eve 
man should possess. - 

1360. But do you not think the public, who are not at present always the 
best judges, would attach some importance to an engraver being connected with 
the Royal Academy ?—They would; and hence is the ground of my objection 
to the position assigned to associates in the Royal Academy. 

1361. Then what is desirable is to adopt such a plan as will put all upon a 
fair and equal footing, so that there may be free competition for public pa- 
tronage 7—It appears to me that the engravers should be either altogether un- 
connected with the Royal Academy, or they should have that rank which is 
assigned to other branches of art. That is the gist of all that | would say at present. 
Unless engravers had been a party to the compact, I cannot feel that those per- 
sons who sat in judgment had any right to put that mark which they have 
attached to engravers. 

1362. But do you not think that the printsellers sit in judgment now ?—They 
do sometimes. 

1363. That the engravers perhaps owe their fame to the recommendation of 
those who sell their prints rather than to any merit they possess ?—I have alread 
stated that, as far as | know, except by a few private patrons, no encouragement 1s 
extended to art, excepting that which comes through the printsellers, and if an 
artist be daring enough to publish any thing for himself, he must make a sacri- 
fice of 60 or 70 per cent. to get it placed before the world. 

1364. Would it not tend very much to redeem an artist from the thraldom of 
the printseller if he had an opportunity of exhibiting specimens of his art in 
public, on which public opinion could be passed ?—It is difficult to answer this 
question satisfactorily. I have already stated that which appears to me as being 
requisite to render justice to engraving. 
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George Foggo, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


1365. Chairman.| WHAT branch of art have you pursued ?—There are few 
departments of art that I have not applied myself to, but more particularly to 
the historical. : 

1366. In the course of your observations have you ever been induced to 
consider the question of the expediency of the establishment of academies !— 
| have not only long studied the effect of academies, but I have repeatedly 
written treatises thereon, and I have lectured at public institutions on their 
effects. 

1367. Have you ever studied in any academies ?—I have. ar $ 

1368. What academies have you studied in 7—For seven years mn the pat 
Academy at Paris, and afterwards I gained admission, on my return to t mT 
country, to the Royal Academy at Somerset House, wart atenee “A . y 
purpose of practice, but I cannot say for instruction. I hada eed ii “ in * , 
been for nine years in the school of the celebrated Regnault, to whom | conside 
that I am indebted for all the instruction that I ever received. 
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George Foggo, Esq. 369. Since you have had such opportunities of observing the academies both 

in Paris and in London, what is your opinion of academies generally "The; 

5 July 1836. reets have everywhere been most injurious. The first academies in Italy “oh 
intended to support, or rather to revive, declining art. They failed in net 
object. In France, under Louis Fourteenth, they aimed at a higher ambition, 
that of exalting them above all precedent ; but rules and regulations intended fy 
the former case were still less likely to succeed in this; and the result Was 1) t 
disastrous; a fall from Poussin, Le Sueur, Le Brun and Claude, to Boucher ay 
Van Loo. A century later, with so striking an example before us, a similar 
attempt was made in England; but it has not yet been allowed to extend it 
baneful influence so far as the other did. In my opinion, academies are semi 
naries for the inculeation of idolatry in art. This is equally apparent in the 
worshippers of Le Brun and the admirers of Reynolds. 

1370. Do you consider that there has been any dereliction of official duty 
such as I understand to be implied in your former answer on the part of the 
academicians ?—Through the dereliction of duty, or at all events the negligenc 
of a member of the Royal Academy, who was authorized by Governmen; to 
clear my pictures from the Custom House on my return from the continent, | 
lost my principal opportunity of connexion and employment. The case of 
neglect of which I complain was this: on my return to i rere land, after 
an absence of 17 years, I relied on an introduction to Madame de Bo ne, 
daughter to the Marquis d’Osmond, then ambassador to this country fhoy, 
France, a lady who possessed the will and the opportunity of introducing me {, 
patronage; the academicians who were appointed to make a report to the Lords 
of the Treasury on the validity of the claim to admission of my performance, 
refused to go to the Custom House; and the words used by one of those gentle. 
men were, “ Because there was no remuneration for their trouble.” A leading 
member of that society refused to perform the only unpaid duty of his office: 

Dy and because there was no salary attached to that as to the other academic 
+ honours, I was left to neglect and disappointment; for before I could obtain a 
: | specimen of my talent, the Marquis d’Osmond ceased to be ambassador, and 
with his friends left England. His Majesty’s Government Supposing as every 

one erroneously has done, that the Royal Academy was like the British Museum, 
a public and not a private institution, was accustomed to consult its members 
for the purpose of obtaining authorized information on all subjects relative to 
the fine arts; and finding it roper to exempt from the enormous duties then 
imposed on the importation of objects of art all artists bringing home their own 
sketches and studies, empowered the Royal Academy, by two of its members, 
to visit the Custom House, and report on all applications for such exemption 
from duty. Unwilling, I suppose, to let it be known that they were not a 
chartered responsible society, the academicians received this authority without 
explaining that all their other duties were accompanied with remuneration. Of 
the two gentlemen whose turn it was to perform this trust in my favour, one 
acknowledged the propriety of the request, and offered to go down any morning 
that the other wate appoint; but his colleague refused, and declared that there 
being no remuneration for so troublesome a task, he could not sacrifice valuable 
time that ought to be applied tothe benefit of his family. If this be considered 
7 a case of individual dereliction of important Government authority, others cannot 
i admit of the excuse. 

1371. At what time did the circumstance of which you complain occur It 
must have been in December and January 1818 and 1819. 

1372. Now proceed with the other instances ?—Other instances of dele- 
, gated power and its abuse are detailed in Barry’s Letter to the Dilettante Society, 
and confirmed by Mr. Prince Hoare, late secretary for foreign correspondence 
| to the Royal Academy, even in the academic annals. The academicians wer? 
appointed by Government, by Parliament and by other authorities, to decide on 
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the designs for Lord Rodney’s statue, in 1783-84, that of Earl Cornwallis in 


1792, &c.; in these, instead of advertising competition, they moninelen . 


a eet 


grants to themselves, acting as exclusive judges and sole competitors. _ 
: that time they were also called on to assist the Government in determining te 
: merits of plans and designs for public buildings, and placing the monuments ¥ 
particular situations ; but it was found necessary in 1793 to deprive them of tha 
influence, and accordingly, the Committee of Taste, composed of gentlemen, 
perhaps equal in taste, and certainly less obnoxious to personal interest and je 
we 
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. was appointed. The bitter ¢ 
Jousy, © planet comments on this change, contai i oggo, E 
writings of the academy S amanuensis, in pages 226 and a4 ae ‘ a in the George Foggo, Esq. 
7 ‘ ed 245 . 4 S 4 
are curious. He reproaches the committee for ha ctteed samen 
he also proposes that the academy should by vote d 


ving advertised competition; 5 July 1836. 


' ; ecide on al ions 
allowing, indeed, a Committee appointed by the House of ioe 
S, - 


ino the president of the academy, to exercis inhi ar gr 
a cases of Nelson’s monument mH dics exiles sa ernie ee 
.. this affair Government was obliged to interfere ; greater hardihood ; but 
in shag seatiines oy interfere ; they were, nevertheless, 
allowed to a Juages over, and competitors with, those very rival 
works ae bye Vege rejected. f y rivals whose 

iffer . hb 

| i phe ns suitbasted Pe a een the constitution of the Royal Academy 
and emi€ yal Academy cannot be said to hay 
stitution, for a constitution supposes rights on either side, and laws an — 
be adhered to. It differs materially from most other acadéinies ' That of Pa. “ 
from which ours appears to have been copied, was originall ‘eae. - = 
similar; like it, 1t consisted of a fixed number of members c hein tas deal 
of conferring degrees, under the authority of the King and the mana with 
the accredited exhibition and _ schools were exclusively Sntraatnd - but vor ~ 4 
difference always existed. The French institution received Sai taietiial a 
government, and its exhibition, though restricted to the works of its members 
only, was gratuitous and never a source of profit. Though not, indeed, a na- 
tional, it was a government establishment; its powers and proceedings were 
defined, and its connexion with the state certain ; whereas, ours is essentially pri- 
yate and unconnected with the nation. In the course of time the evil effects of 
the Paris academy were felt and some of the rules were altered; and when at 
length a total change took place in the kingdom, the system of the academy was 
reformed ; it is now a government school only, or rather the three great means 
of influence formerly combined in their academy, the exhibition, the schools 
and the power of conferring degrees are separated, different boards having the 
management of either. The honours are entrusted to a class of the institute, the 
exhibitions to a committee acting under the minister of the household, and in 
correspondence with the director of the museum ; and the great central school, 
or academy, is under the care of eight junior professors, who, like our visitors, 
attend in monthly rotation, but superintended by four senior directors. The 
same individual may belong to all three departments of influence ; but there is 
not one compact monopoly like our Royal Academy, which, with its qualities of 
secret, irresponsible and self-election, is possessed of every power to do evil. 

1374. Do you think that the influence of the president is judiciously exercised 
in the Royal Academy ?—] should think not; | have swear instanced one case 
of a dereliction of duty from the want of remuneration. The president of our 
academy has no salary. The natural influence of high station and communi- 
cation with the King, the decoration of a gold medal and chain suspended from 
his neck, conferred by royalty, the honour of knighthood, the ex officio trust of 
the British Museum and of the National Gallery, the appointment of member 
in right of his office of the British Institution, and, consequent to these, 
President of the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund, besides the exclusive right of 
bestowing a small number of tickets to the splendid-annual dinner at the Royal 
Academy, are all that he receives for his important services. it 

1375. If that be the influence of the president, what is pe opinion of the 
influence of the academicians themselves ?-—If the president of the Royal 
Academy is loaded with a plurality of influential honours and offices, the body 
itself is in like manner possessed of the most noxious plurality of power over others, 
without being amenable to any control under the Legislature ; by the laws of 
the British Institution, made at the desire of royalty expressly, in order to rat 
to the Royal Academy a monopoly of public favor, each member : ore 7 
has a right of free admission at all times to the gallery and to the exhibitions ; 


all pictures which have previously received their sanction are secured a 


favourable consideration ; thus coming, as his works do, wilt advantage i Pam 
and t -” 34 in their own exhibition under the unjust pre’eb i” 
he reputation acquired d exclusive right of 


they there assume to themselves, of best situations an 

painting up, he is a second time brought forward on vantage a ; hem, 

institution that was formed for the purpose of mitigating the or € ee s i 

academy being made subservient to its most obnoxious privileges. No stu" 
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is permitted to draw at the British Museum without a recommendation from 
academician ; to copy any of His Majesty’s pictures in any of the palaces Usual] 
requires a warrant from the Lord Chamberlain; to copy the cartoons at Ws y 
ton Court, a warrant cost me 4/. some shillings. pP- 

1376. Is that a fee levied upon you at the Lord Chamberlain’s office 1_ 
It is. 5 

1377- Does an artist always pay that fee ?—-For any warrant that is granted 
by the Lord Chamberlain. A tes ot 

1378. Can no artist then copy from paintings in a royal palace without ayin 
4l. and some shillings ?—At different palaces there may be different regu ations 
but I have not tried others; having had that to pay 1 was not inclined to try 
the others. 4 alert } y 

1379. Do you know the fact, that there is a tax something like that amount 
imposed on artists who want to copy at royal palaces?—I understand is 
generally so; and I paid 4/., and I think 3s., myself. 

1380. Now proceed with your detail?—The Royal Academy has its choice 
of all such treasures, which at their request are conveyed to their premises 
for the use of themselves or their students. Nor can the very title of 
royal academician be looked upon as insignificant: not only do foreigners 
generally pay more attention and respect to the appended letters R.A. than ¢, 
Knt. or Bart, but in the catalogues of our provincial exhibitions the names of 
academicians, with the appendage, are always inserted in particularly large 
letters, by way of distinction ; and whenever an artist of talent visits the count 
for employment, a principal consideration is to avoid coming in contact with a) 
academician: when they do meet, the unsanctioned painter must either moye 
off altogether or submit to inferior prices than he could obtain in the absence of 
a titled rival. Even in the metropolis academicians receive far greater prices 
than others of equal talent; and in case of an illustrated publication the success 
depends greatly on the number of times the letters R.A. are repeated in the 
advertisements and on the title page. They are of course employed and paid 
accordingly. In fact, a sum has been refused to an artist of reputation, a mem- 
ber of the Society of British Artists, on the very ground that it would not do 
to give him the same as to an academician. But the most offensive influence 
of the academicians is that which they exercise over the associates and other 
candidates for the honours of the profession. The election to those honours 
being entirely and without control in their hands, debases the young artist to 
a state of feigned humility inimical to the aspirings of high art. On the 
other hand, condescension is the least offensive, though not the least insulting 
part of an academician’s deportment to the untitled clients. The hope and 
the dread of power cause the aspirants in the profession to forget and neglect 
every other motive, whilst in the others, permanent possession of that power 
often makes even men of genius forget themselves. The very students perceive 
that station is at least as important as talent, and therefore bend to the pre- 
judices or caprice of their superiors, instead of improving their own natural 
genius. The principal objects with an exhibitor are, to choose subjects that will 
attract vulgar notice and help to increase the receipts at the door, to present 
his picture in so handsome a frame that a good place may be assigned to it on 
the line; and by means of an introduction to the president, to obtain permission 
to varnish it some morning after the private view and the dinner have taken 
place, so that without interfering with the privileges of the academicians he may 
obtain an unfair but very important advantage over more modest and unfriended 
rivals for academic degrees: this is often granted as a favour, never as a Tight. 
I have been assured by one of these favoured candidates, that he was allowed 
not to use paint “but varnishes of any colour.” With regard to the schools, if 
they did not stand in the way of private instruction, I should consider them 4s 
generally harmless, for their bad effects would then be counteracted. A titled 
gratuitous establishment might indeed attract young men of little genius oF 
perseverance, whose only wish was to obtain a comfortable genteel livelihood at 
the least possible cost to their relatives, with the greatest possible allowance ° 
pocket money to themselves; but they virtually exclude men who have already 
felt the want of studying nature; they deprive private instructors of their eft 
prevent men of the highest talent from opening establishments and cause those 
for mutual instruction to languish ; they are therefore positively injuriou® 


Hogarth, who learned in a school by mutual instruction, foretold that gered 
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nd Dr, Adam Smith 
stem of teachers in rot 
8 the object of endle 
the French professors 
Ing or in sculpture; with us, where land. 
‘cape painters presume to descant on the human form, the contempt of 
re pupil is directed to the instructor as much as to the system, and for- 
pot his inferiority in other departments he becomes conceited, and ceases to 
eg ‘ve after serious improvement. At the academy in Paris I soon perceived 
that there was scarcely a chance of success for any student who did not fall into 
the fayourite style of Immoveable symmetry, yet was there tome a charm in 
he very word competition (concours), and still more in the excitement of the 
: asion; but the effects on nine-tenths of the candidates was, in order to 
ie itiate their judges, to shake off in the evening, at the academy, the stamp of 
Pr ality that a talented master, who cared more for their ultimate fame than 
ri remature triumph, had impressed in the morning. Thus the desire to 
hs many masters created mannerism and insufficiency, and the advantage 
P extended competition was rendered useless, Here, where it is not considered 
secessar'y for the pupil to have a private master of his own choice, and where 
wn: of the teachers are inadequate to their task, the effects are unmitigated, 
In Paris, the competition for the prizes and gold medals are in many respects 
better managed ; the means of securing the unaided efforts of the candidates are 
most efficient, and the award, which is not made till after a public exhibition for 
three days, is not left to the professors of the schools, but is confided to the 
artists who are members of the institute, and they are principally historical, At 
the Royal Academy at Somerset House, none of these important distinctions 
have been attended to; or rather we find all the faults, and none of the judi- 
cious arrangement. — The pictures, sculpture and architectural ee are 
executed by each artist, or by any of his friends, at his own agin . : . 
received as the candidate’s performance on the recommendation aoe mem te tt) 
the Royal Academy, who, as one of them told me, “really can know nothing 
about it.” The candidates indeed are required to execute * eae 
sketch, as a proof of the efficiency of the successful competitor; but eee ve 
that in no one instance has that only rational part of the yrlenscarag ie “ia 
rendered of any importance, and I have myself seen the ey ¢ ap } 1 
sketch given in, and successfully, as a proof of identity of talent with the wor 
i rize. Ri 
The erat the “Wealth of Nations” says, that the discipline b aren 
seems to presume perfect wisdom in the one order, and the greatest He bas 
and folly in the other. An extraordinary instance of this Siig at) bs a 
demy occurred to me fifteen years ago; | was a candidate for ve go d . ' ary se 
ea Snestnier senen , emiA, ate i hich a that the faaies must 
Bes to me a8 may code of ;proceeding, an 27 inche high. Sixteen days 
; 24 inches, I made the figures 27 inches high sy yr 
Neon i cept, November, the day appointed for ry Liye - tos 
discovered that on a notice in the window of the hall o t : meee cele teed it 
lieve un é 

take no member could account for or believe til he h i purp - ) me whe 
was worded not less than 20 nor more than 24 inches ; Pas pig. y decided 
members expressed their astonishment at ing Piva sy and ae 
against my picture being received, Dips ue Sonn af ahe iia 

had neglected one of their duties, that of gis fing rself to your own case, but 
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speak generally ?—I should then Bene Es ; ‘insufficient, inasmuch as every 
caring for my own case, that they are evident y init applicants have already 
ea iney neue Es nue et sa MT spe continue to be so, and prove 
been exhibitors at their own ins su 1 a notwith standing 
themselves to be men of talent; tha d, having to pay for their practice, 
the different condition in which ey a bee Fhe are every day risin in 
and without the advantage of any mana, the Royal Academy find it to their 
this town ; even members and associa tual instruction ; that it does appear 
‘dvantage to attend in those schools of Se ee alo. enrich the exhibition of the 
‘ome somewhat unjust that men of talent, ; 
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schools, rendered unable to acquire, perhaps, the only talent that the 
can bestow, and which they are in want of, paying as they do towards the; 
struction of others; it has been assumed that these schools and the charities" 
the Royal Academy constitute the principal return of that establishment, fa all 
the patronage, the influence and wealth which they derive from the public. 
shall leave it to the returns respecting their own schools, and to the Opinion of 
some of the greatest men in their own establishment, to confirm MY opinig 
that those schools are inadequate, and I do think that I have a right to eta 
most particularly against the power that a secret society holds of conferring i t 
only honours, but what I consider much more efficient and powerful, char} nt 

f I were to venture an opinion with regard to the remedy that the artists 
might have for all their grievances, it would be to leave the arts on the 
system of free trade that every other department of aie | is allowed 
follow, but at the same time, if Parliament would allow an exhibition of national 
talent to take place in the National Gallery, before the pictures belong; 
the nation are therein deposited, allowing every artist in the kingdom to sen 
to that exhibition one or two pictures, to be arranged as the designs for the Par. 
liament Houses have been, by a committee of the artists themselves, the public 
would become acquainted with what they as yet do not know, they would acquire 
a knowledge of the state of art as it actually is in this country; and havin “ 
quired a knowledge of what actually is performed or can be performed by the 
living artists, the artists themselves having also acquired that knowledge, | should 
willingly leave the result to circumstances and the energy of the artists and of 
the people. The history of art cannot leave me a doubt of that result, if the 
energies of all parties be left to operate ; take Athens as an example; she obtained 
freedom at the expulsion of the Pisistratide in the year 510 before Christ, and 
was again enslaved by Philip of Macedon in 338, and in that period of 172 
years, the blaze of Athenian glory rose to astonish the world, and at the frown of 
conquering despotism it sank for ever. Again, in Italy, after 1,000 years of 
misery and oppression, the Republics of Italy procured their emancipation op 
the defeat and death of the Emperor Frederick Second in 1250 ; the rights they 
had won a century before were then secured; Cimabue was then in infancy; 
but 60 years after Giotto was in high esteem: the whole successive increase of 
Italian fame blazed on till in 1530 the combination of the pope, the Emperor 
Charles Fifth and the Medici, who had ceased to be merchants and patrons, proved 
too much for even freemen to contend with, divided as they were into small 
contending interests and states ; I need not say that there was an end to all their 
greatness, energy, commerce, and consequently wealth, and the arts had to seek 
other promoters than a tyrannical pope or an enthroned Medicis; and where 
could they find more genial circumstances than in France, where, in 1598, the 
Edict of Nantes gave comparative freedom and security of property: that cause 
of all the real greatness of France, combined as it was with equitable courts of 
justice, was revoked, abrogated, in 1685, and during the 87 years it continued, 
notwithstanding internal commotions, and even anticipations of every evil, 
Poussin, Le Sueur, Le Brun, Lahyre, Dufresnoy, Claude Lorrain, Gerard, Audron 
and many more, evinced the origin and cause of genius. 

1382. Is there any other point that you wish to speak upon?—I am not 
aware of any. 


(rg ene 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Ewart. Mr. Hope. 
Mr. Brotherton. Dr. Bowring. — 
Mr. Morrison. 


Mr. WILLIAM EWART, rin tHe Cuarr. 


Mr. Wilkins, called in; and further Examined. 


1383. Chairman.] WILL you state to the Committee with whom you have had 
to communicate relative to the space contemplated as necessary for the National 
Gallery, and the proper division and arrangement of the rooms for the i 
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ational collection of pictures ?—Th ; ; 

rt east e Committee appointed by the Lords of 


Farnborough, Lord Ri i 

Lord Lansdowne, Mr. hasuil 

Be ere submitted to them ; those ar or eight generally present. The 

seed bine | e the only gentlemen whom I first com- 
96, On w yund are they ap ointed; are t 7 

0 n0, ne i rete the Lords of the be general Committee ?— 

1387. Then these gentlemen superintended the plans ?—There were three or 
os ot a i hee oe them; I think four, and they chose the plan that 

1388. Was it open to public competition ?—No, not to public competiti 

pes laid the plans before them ?—Two Mr. Neh, one Mi Cockerell 
and My : 

1390. And any other ?—No other that I know of; I mean to say I only saw 
those. 

1291. Did the Committee call in the assistance of arti . 
ie cae Nh at a ‘pone were called in, Oe ee 

1392. Dr. Bowring. nd the number of architects who were co i 
confined to those three ?—Yes, they were hardly odin piece 51°48 “act kena 
whether I ought to call them competitors ; plans had been presented by Mr. Nash 
and Mr. Cockerell . but the fact is that the suggestion of erecting a building for 
this purpose originated with me; whether that was a ground of preference or not, 
[ do not know, but I wish to state that. The site was about to be converted into 
shops, and seeing a very magnificent site, I took the liberty of calling at Lord 
Dover’s and Lord Aberdeen’s, and suggesting there would be the site for a National 
Gallery, if one was to be erected. 

1393. Did you make a written representation on the subject —Yes, and Lord 
Dover communicated with Lord Grey; in consequence of which I had to wait 
on Lord Grey. 

1394. Chairman.) What communication passed between you and the Com- 
mittee upon that occasion ?—I was only once, I think, before the Committee ; 
I was in attendance, but they did not call me in only on one occasion, and asked 
me to give some explanation of the plans ; I saw them but once, I think. 

1395. Who saw them for you; did any body act as an intermediate person be- 
tween you ?—No. 

1390. They only saw your plans ?>—No. 

1397. And they took the opinion of no architects on the adequacy of the plans ? 
—I believe not. 

1398. Did they make any alterations in the plans ?—Very slight. 

1399. Did any communication pass between you and the persons who have the 
guardianship of the present National Gallery, Mr. Seguier and Mr. Thwaites ?— 
No, but with the trustees; the plans were submitted to them, I understood ; 1 do 
not speak positively from my own knowledge. 

1400. My object in asking that question was to know whether any means were 
adopted of adapting the plans to the reception of pictures received in the National 
Gallery?—The plans that the Committee had were sent first to the trustees and 
subsequently to the Royal Academy. ; 

4d r Mr. Belton) Did the Comittee you have referred to fix on the site? 
—No, the site had been let, and an engagement had been entered into by the 
Woods and Forests with some persons who were to build shops, and it was a sug- 
gestion of mine, through Lord Dover, that this site was too good to be given to 
shops, and as a Royal Academy had long been promised by different ee 
tions to the public, I thought this would be a very admirable opportunity for 
uniting the two establishments, and making one building there. , 42 

1402. But was it not your intention to set the building more forwardr—Very 
considerably more forward. +19: 

1403. Was it this committee that caused you to put the ee be 
tainly not; I have not the least hesitation in saying the Treasury we 


into it. 

: ; think that the Committee 
1404. Chairman. 1 wish to ask you, whether you — 
which was appointed on this occasion to choose the best plan for the ‘Gulley 
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is a competent Committee, from their intimate acquaintan ; 

prastg tee of ie Italian schools of the sixteenth century, sr propose th’ the 
for a grand collection, and whether they are competent to judge of the origing| an 
and value of high works of art ?—Some of the members are unquestionably a 
excellent judges of pictures; Mr. Rogers is a most admirable judge of Ita 
pictures, and Mr. Ridley Colborne and Lord Farnborough, from his great 
perience, knows a vast deal about pictures. I do not know any body whose ‘ mg 
I would sooner take on certain pictures of the Italian school than lira _ 
borough. ‘ 

8 Have they then studied the schools thoroughly, do you suppose ? 
Lord Farnborough must have studied; every purchaser buys his experience, and 
that is the best kind of experience; I believe that real experience only can be 
by purchasing and suffering ; 1 ama victim myself to some extent, got 

1406, To what height do you propose to limit the hanging of the pictures in th 
National Gallery >—That would be a question with the trustees, I imagine, e 

1407. Still you must have had in view the disposition of the pictures at some 
height ?—I always supposed they would not hang them exactly as they are at 

resent hung. I should think there never would be more than two pictures in 

height ; two tiers of pictures; pictures require to be brought near the eye, 

1408. Is the National Gallery fire-proof ?—That part of it is fire-proof, the 
other part is not. myer | 

1409. The academic part is not, that is liable to be burnt ?—Damage might 
ensue, supposing a fire to happen there. | 

1410. As you constructed that portion of the National Gallery which is to }, 
given to the Royal Academy, and convertible at some future period into @ portion 
of the National Gallery, why did not you make that fire-proof as well as the 
other !—Merely to avoid the expense and not diminish the height of the rooms 
below. The building was planned so as to be convertible without much difficult ; 
but the Royal Academy had always, by three or four successive Governments, been, 
promised they should have a new building, 


1411. Dr. Bowring.| What additional expense do you imagine, on a rough 
guess, it would entail?—lIt not only entails additional expense, but makes different 
ee necessary. I could explain it to the chairman merely by reference 
to the plan. ‘hie 

wie But cannot you give a rough estimate of the different costs of the two 
wings ?—No, I cannot, because the two wings have been constructed under 
different circumstances. 

1413. Chairman.| If a fire arose in that portion of the National Gallery 
which is devoted to the Royal Academy, and which is not fire-proof, might it not 
spread through the rest of the National Gallery laterally ?—I think not. It is 
just possible, because a roof will always convey fire; in no other way. 


1414. But if that part of the National Gallery which is devoted to the Royal 
Academy had been fire-proof, it would not be so likely to extend throughout the 
whole of the building?—You will observe that by fire-proof, I do not mean to 
say that the roofs are fire-proof, we have no fires in the part adapted to the 
National Gallery at all. 

1415. Would it not have been safer, on the whole, to have made the building 
fire-proof all through ?—Roof, and all? 


1416. No, I mean to have made it generally, as one-half of it is?—If it were 
intended always for a National Gallery I should say certainly. 


1417. Is it not intended finally for a National Gallery ?—I thought it might 
possibly be so appropriated. 

1418. But I understood your plans were made in contemplation of finally 
adapting it to a National Gallery ?—Originally they were. 

1419. Then you must have made your plan with that idea in your mind?— 
It can be done at any time; that middle wall must be taken out, and two inter- 
mediate walls placed. 

1420. If you did not contemplate the probability, it was very useless indeed to 
make the plan with a view to that adaptation of it, because I understand you to say 
now it is only a bare possibility ?—I always considered it a bare possibility; but 
you will allow me to say, that the arrangement of the principal walls would have 
been just the same, but not the longitudinal intermediate walls. Sat 

; | 1421. 
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it wholly fire-proof? idan foo 


—TI have no doubt at 


hat. 
_ Brotherton.| Is there a 
1422: Mr : ny party-wall in th ‘ 
Gallery and that appropriated to the Royal Academy Seep a . yee 
above all the roofs, so that not more than a division of thirt: ried the walls 


fected by HM ‘ ildi 
e493. Chairman. ] Then you think that a fire arising ‘- een is 


oof'—lIt is very difficult 
1424. Mr. Brotherton.| But not to extend to the National Gallery ?—There is 


another. 

1425. Chairman.] In the plan you were originally requi 
Committee, appointed (as you have described) by the a ‘ioe td han toe 
tp make the rooms appropriated now to the Royal Academy 2 norte of you 

. r 
lan; was the introduction of the Royal Academy into the National Galler 
originally contemplated as part of your first plan? —It was originally 3 

1426. From the beginning ?—-From the beginning. . 

1427. | understood you to say before, that the suggestion arose from a commu- 
er hee ac Treasury ie reosanep pci with Lord Dover? 

1428. No, the suggestion of the Royal Academy bein ; 
Gallery >—No, I think not. $ z g placed in os rea 

1429. Did not the Treasury form the Committee, and did not they desire the 
plans to be submitted, and prescribe the insertion of the Royal Academy into 
the plan of the National Gallery ?—-Yes ; the plan was, as I have already observed, 
3 yolunteer originally of mine. 

1430. Then you originally proposed the appropriation of part of the National 
Gallery to the Royal Academy; it was your suggestion ?>—Certainly it was my 
suggestion. Sir Martin Shee had, very nearly about the same time, some commu- 
nication with Lord Grey, reminding him of the promise that had been given to 
him; but that was a little subsequent to my original suggestion. 

1431. Inthe National Gallery, will there be any room available for the purpose 
of copying ?—It will depend, of course, on the number of pictures we have to 
arrange. There was a given space only, but part may be so appro riated. 

1432. Have you had a room expressly for copying in view, in the construction 
of the National Gallery ?—Certainly not ; because any one room is equally well 
adapted, I consider, for copying. 

1433. Still you did not place a room in such a situation, 80 one, in connexion 
with the rest of the rooms in the Gallery as to make it pecu iarly adapted, and 
made peculiarly with the view of making it a copying-room ; you did not do that 
in the original construction of the National Gallery ?.—-I did not; only a small 
room. 

1434. Would that room do for copying?—For many pupils it would not. With so 
small a collection, copying-rooms are unnecessary. if ten pictures were in @ room 
not accessible to the public, little would be left, in the highest department, open to 
the inspection of visitors. The mode at present followed 1s, to give four days to the 
public and two to students, who copy in the exhibition rooms. rhe pictures are 
copied from the situations in which they are hung. Rooms for copying are desirable 
in large collections, such as that at Munich, where it is proposed to place 1,600, 
and where the withdrawing of 50 pictures, for the purpose of copying, would 
scarcely be observed. There is one point which I hope the Committee will allow 
me to explain. I am perfectly well aware of the construction of = aprons 
wo it very well by engravings, but I disapprove of some of the arrange- 

ents, be 
1425. Why do you disapprove of it; do you not approve of appropriatin 
different pe ca a to different schools ?—No, I say certainly not ; would 
adopt exactly the same principle if I were to build de novo, as I have _ follow 4 
in the National Gallery ; and for this reason; that it admits of a division m 
two schools in each room. 

1436. But even you follow t 
Gallery, you can very easily go 
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, to be able to compare a Venetian with a Roman picture, go 
? aie excellencies of both, and wherein they differ, and enable the ets Bee 
appreciate, by contrast, the drawing of the one and the colouring of the Other * 

1437. Still you adhere to the distribution into schools, although you k 
the schools in the same building ?—Yes. eep 

1438. You would not put an Ostade by the side of a Raphael 2—No; but aig 
ferent schools should have different divisions, and, as far as possible, in dice 
rooms. By the arrangement of my galleries, you can have two schools int 
same room, sufficiently separated the one from the other, e 


Mr. William Seguier, called in ; and Examined. 


1439. Chairman.] YOU are the keeper of the National Gallery, 104, Pa 
Mall?—I am. ‘ : ; 

1440. What are your duties connected with the National Gallery >—My duties 
are to have the superintendence of the gallery, to be called upon, upon an 
occasion, to give my opinion as to the value of any purchases that may be made 
to take charge of the collection and to attend there occasionally to admit 
students. 

1441. Those are your principal duties >—Yes. 

1442. By whom were you appointed >—By the Treasury. 

1443. To whom are you responsible ?>—To the Treasury, I conceive, or rather 
perhaps I should say, to the trustees. 

1444, Who are the trustees?—The trustees are Lord Grey, Lord Aberdeen 
Lord Goderich, Lord Farnborough, Sir James Graham, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Ridley 
Colborne, Mr. Spring Rice. : 

1445. Do they ever call you to account ?—I am not aware of it, 

1446. Dr. Bowring.| Do you make any periodical written report to them as 
a body ?—-My reports are made to the trustees. 

1447. Chairman.] How often ?—Every haif year. 

1448. Dr. Bowring.| Have they reference to any thing but pecuniary matters ? 
—No, I am not aware that they have; other reports I have occasionally made to. 
the trustees of the Museum, because they claim a part of the pictures in the 
National Gallery. 

1449. You have named the principal trustees, have you not ?-—Yes. 

1450. How many are there altogether ?—Sixteen. 

1451. Is Sir Martin Shee one of the trustees >—He is a trustee. 

1452. Is the control which they exercise over your proceedings in the in- 
spection of papers which you report and submit to them, a very vigilant control, 
or are you only called on by them to account for the state of the pictures?—We 
have occasionally meetings; they meet at the gallery, and the trustees of the 
British Museum come every year to see that those pictures which are left in their 
hands are taken care of; those are inspected by the trustees of the British 
Museum. 

1453. And is the inspection a rigid and critical inspection?—I should think a 
very fair inspection. 

1454. These gentlemen, if I understand you, were chosen from the eminence 
of their station principally ?>—Many of them were chosen probably from the offices 
they held at the time. 

1455+ In fact they are chosen trustees, are they ?—Yes. 

1456. Do you not think that a Prime Minister and other public officers of the, 
State, have too many serious public duties incumbent upon them to be very likely to 
pay rigorous attention to such a subject as the management and constitution of a 
national gallery >—Upon my word, I think there is always a very good attendance 
by the trustees, and many of them are very competent judges ; I should name Lord 
Lansdowne as one, ) | 

1457. Do you think they have so much time to spare from their political and 
other duties, as would be desirable for a person who could devote a greater 
portion of time to the inspection of a national gallery, and the consideration of 
works of art?—I am not aware that the thing could be better done. 

1458. You cannot imagine any thing better than the present management ?— 
They are men of science, ; 

1459. You think that their duties. do not at all interfere >—No, because there 
are others; Mr, Rogers, for instance, who is one of our trustees. pias 

1460. He 
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o. He is only one person?—No. 
61. But have the aac as much time to spare as Mr 
d ; whenever we call a meeting we have always a ver 
ove i ood attend 
462: But 1s hi ove desirable not only to attend, but commatiy to watth 1 d 
the state of things at the National Gallery ‘—Upon my word, I sl id > 
whe attendance 18 very good; I am not aware that it can be better, - hae een 
63. bee the ordinary number of trustees that attend > 
generally atten : 
en Fak: hairman.| How many form a quorum ?—Three: i 
4 ek aoksns eal q iree ; sometimes there are 
1405- How often do they attend ?—-Whenever there is any business, 
1460. How often is that -—Perhaps we have 10 or 12 meetings in the year 
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Rogers ?—They always 


nd ?—Eight or ten 


of the year. 

1469- Short sone pana situation besides that ?—No. 

1470. How far do those other situations, which you hold, interfere with you 
duties at the National Gallery ?—I should say not at all. 5 

1471. With whom does the management of the National Gallery rest ?—With 
the trustees, I should conceive. 


1472. Dr. Bowring.) Do you keep the minutes of the proceedings of the 
trustees 7—No; the secretary. 

1473. Chairman.] To whom do the committee report an account of its pro- 
ceedings; to whom are they responsible ?—I should conceive to the Treasury. 

1474. You conceive, but you do not know ?—No; I do not know. 

1475. What do the committee do when they meet ?—They examine letters ; 
we have a great number of letters and a great many offers of pictures. 

1476. Put yourself in the position in which you are when you lay before them 
the proceedings, and go through the business done cehuniile at the meetings ; 
let us come at what reports, what books, and what proceedings ’—The minutes 
of the last meeting are read; then whatever letters have been received since the 
last meeting, of which there are very often a considerable number, and then also to 
take into consideration any offers of pictures that may be made to the trustees, 
either in the way of purchase or otherwise. 

1477. And then do not you report on the state of the gallery; if there are only 
10 or 12 meetings a year, do not you always report on the state of the gallery ?— 
| do not report on the state of the gallery, because they meet in the gallery, and 
they very seldom come without going over it. 

1478. Dr. Bowring.]. How is the pecuniary arrangement of the board made? 
—The payments are made by me; the Treasury issues me a sum of money every 
half year, of which I send in an account; they then call for the vouchers ; they 
then return me a letter from the Treasury to say my accounts have been examined 
by the Lords and approved of. That is I consider my discharge. 

1470. Then you keep the account of the board at your private banker's ?—No. 

1480. Do the Treasury make issues on the specific order of the board ?—1 send 
my half-yearly accounts to the Treasury, and I then apply for a sum of money to 
carry on the expense of the establishment. 

1481. Mr. Brotherton.| There is an annual vote in Parliament, I suppose, to 
defray the expense ?/—It must be carried of course mto some account; the expense 
is very moderate ; it has varied very little, I believe, since the opening, and never 
amounted to 1,000/ r: every expense, including taxes, salaries and every 
thing Oe; . a year, 7 ; 

1482. Dr. Bowring.] In the case of purchases, that is a separate thing ?— 
The trustees make reports to the Treasury, and they make the purchases. 
1483. Chairman.] Have the committee proposed any plan “td the Rig 13 
tion of the best specimens of the old masters, and taken any ri ee ; oe 
attainment of this object, by reporting to Government the results of their ¢ 
sideration of the subject /—Not that I am aware of. 
ae Have they, ever since yu have been in office, 
purchase of Italian pictures ?— 1 €s- . 
1485. What ettntes >—They received proposals for the purchase of two bikoh 
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egios from Lord Londonderry ; they have received other pictures whi 
did not think it right to advise the purchase of. 2 tick they 

1486. And what other collection, of any distinction, has been Proposed 
them ?—There has been no purchase made lately. to 

1487. But what proposals have been made ?—There has been on 
trifling instance, two pictures of Gainsborough. 

_ 1488. But of Italian pictures ?—There have been no offers of Italian Pictures 

1489. Have you so thoroughly applied yourself to the study of the Itali, 
school, that you think you are quite capable of continuing the collection of my 
old masters of the different Italian schools, as to propose which of them sho ld 
be selected and which excluded from the National Gallery?—I shoulg on 
I am. . 

1490. Have you ever been in Italy ?—No; I have not been in Italy ; IT hay 
been on the continent, but not in Italy. F 

1491. Mr. Brotherton.] You have probably seen such Italian pictures as exist 
in this country >—I have seen most of the Italian pictures in this country, 

1492. Chairman.} Do you think any of the committee you have mentioned, 
competent to select and exclude those Italian masters who ought to be selected or 
excluded for a great national collection ?>—-Upon my word I think they would & 

1493. Which of them do you think peculiarly competent, and upon what 
ground ?—I think several of them are very competent. 

1494. Is it not very desirable that the trustees should be selected on account 
of their study of, and acquaintance with, the Italian masters, and not mere] ™ 
cause they possess fine pictures suitable for cabinets ?—Certainly not; the pos. 
sessors of the finest pictures are not trustees in fact. 

1495. It is of course desirable that the National Gallery should exhibit to the 
public original pictures of great masters, and not anything like copies, or falsely 
appropriated pictures to public exhibition ?>—Certainly. 

1496. Is the picture which is called “ The Mill,” by Claude, in the National 
Gallery, an original or a copy ?>—According to my opinion it is an original, 

1497. Is it generally believed to be an original ?—There is a difference of opi- 
nion about it; but I believe the best judges are all of opinion it is an original, 

1498. You have never been in Italy >—Never. _ 

1499. Do you happen to know where the original is supposed to be?—A pic. 
ture similar in subject is in the Doria palace. 

1500. Is it not that the supposed original ?—The picture in the National 
Gallery is recorded in the “ Liber Veritatis ;” it was painted for the Duke De 
Bouillon, and was never out of that family till the French revolution ; it does not 
follow because there are two, that one is a copy by another hand. 

1501. Have any competent judges supposed it was not an original ?-I believe 
the best judges consider it an original. 

1502. Is the picture of “ Christ in the Garden,” which is called a Corregio, 
an original or a copy?—lI believe it to be a copy. 

1503. Is the picture which is called “ The Holy Family,” by A. Del Sarto, 
a true A. Del Sarto?—I think it is, 

1504. Has it never been supposed inferior to him in conception, in drawing 
and in colouring >—There is a difference in the works of all masters. 

1505. Is it equal to the finest specimens which we see so profusely scattered 
over the walls of Florence ?—I should think not. 

1506, Then it is not a truly good one?—I think it is a Del Sarto, but I do 
not think it is a fine one. 

1507. A. Del Surto can best be estimated by studying him in Florence, where 
the town is covered with his paintings ?—We have some of the finest of his works 
in this country. 

1508, Have you ever seen his works in his own native town of Florence ?—No, 
I have never been there; but Lord Cowper has seven of the finest works of A. Del 
Sarto, which were bought in Florence by his father, who had opportunities of 

“ns them at that time, and I believe there is nothing finer than those im 

orence, . 

1509, In the course of your connexion with the National Gallery, have any 
good pictures of the Italian’ schools, such as you consider would have been 
desirable for the national collection, been offered for sale and refused, or neglected, 
and if so, how did that happen ?—I know of none that have been afiereins 
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1513. And they often make such proposals >—Not very often, 

15146 Mr. Brotherton.| When was the National Gallery established ?>—In the 
year 1824. : 

1515 ie Pgs Haat ore the measures take 

et a knowledge of the sales that take place of Italian pictures on tl ti 
i do not know that they have any particular cimmansnioe Ry oagicte ad 
of them are persons so much interested in the arts, that I believe they know of 
every thing offered for sale, whether in this country or abroad. 

1516. Chairman.| Many individuals I understand have b i 
a 3 stionaliGgalleny Por Yi. ave bequeathed pictures to 

1 517. And it is very probable that many more will?—I should think it is very 
probable. , 

1518, May it not be possible that some may bequeath pictures of an inferior 
value ?—Then it will rest I conceive with the trustees whether they will accept 
them. 

1519. Do you think it might be advisable to invite public spirited individuals 
to contribute money instead of pictures, allotting to them any portion of the 
gallery in which their names might be recorded as contributors’—I think that 
would be desirable. 


1520. Does not the National Gallery already contain some duplicates of certain 
masters and inferior specimens, in consequence of the gifts of individuals who 
collected the pictures for themselves ? —I think that may be so. 


i521, Would it not be desirable that the collection should consist of gallery 
pictures, such as individuals do not generally possess, and that there should be 
some plan laid down for the reception of such pictures ?—Certainly. 

1522, There isa distinction to be drawn between pictures destined for a national 
gallery and those which merely adorn private cabinets ?—Certainly, 

1523. Who do you think can give the best advice and assistance in the forma- 
tion of such a gallery; I mean practical persons, without at all impugning the 
capabilities of the persons who are at present the trustees ; could you name any 
practical person thoroughly acquainted with the trade in pictures, a man who, in 
fact, has the greatest experience, not only in England, but generally in Europe -— 
I should name a gentleman now in the room. 

1524. Do you mean Mr. Woodburn !—I do. . 

1525. Is Mr. Stanley a good judge >—I should think so. 

1526. Can you name any other besides them ?—There is a Mr. Emmerson who 
is a considerable importer and dealer in pictures, I think a very good judge. 

1527. Who advised the purchase of the pictures which were purchased from the 
Marquis of Londonderry !—The trustees advised the purchase of them. 

1598. Have any of the pictures of Marshal Soult been proposed to be pur- 
eh by the National Gallery >That I cannot speak to; I do believe that there 
has been some proposition made, but I am not competent to speak to that. 

1529. Which of them, do you know >—No, I do not. 
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1529. Mr. Brotherton.| Is it your province to negotiate for the pure}; 
siabanes 2__If I am called upon to do so. ne : Purchase of 
1<24. Chairman.] Then I infer from what you have said, you do 
sider Murillo a ee: of the first classic style? —Decidedly not. a 

1795. You would prefer, if possible, of course, to have paintings fro 
ae as those of the period of Raphael or the Carracci, and picbably Vander 
—I would prefer one fine work of Raphael to three of the finest ‘tine tf 
Murillo. 

126. What is your opinion of the Murillos now exhibiting at the Brig 
Fijsthittibn ?—Do ak allude to the Duke of Sutherland’s eantfee? British 

1537. Yes ?—They are very fine works of Murillo. 

1538. I wish to ask you whether your connexion with picture cleanin does 
not enable you to judge of the state of preservation of the pictures, and whethe 
they are disguised by re-paint or dirt, and are you not also able to provide remedies 
for these defects ?—Certainly. 

1539. In what state are the pictures in the National Gallery ?—I should say 
generally, a very good state. E 

1540. Are any of them at all disguised by dirt, varnish, re-paint, or other 
defects ?>—Not that I am aware of. ; 

1541. Do you examine them for the purpose of detecting such defects from 
time to time ;—Certainly. 

1542. Have any of them ever been cleaned ?—Some few, but very few. 

1543. In what state is the “Sebastian del Piombo”’ ?—It is in a very good state 
with the exception that round the edge there has been occasionally a little worm, 
and I intend when it goes into the other gallery to have that destroyed ; it would 
be an awkward thing to take it down now, but it is merely confined to the edge 
of the canvas, where in the lining there has been a greater quantity of paste than 
ought to have been, and that has bred certain animalculi. 

1544. Is this worm a destructive worm?—It is confined to a particular spot; 
they do not go to other parts of the pictures, merely the edge. 

1545. Is the picture at all endangered from imsects, as well as worms?—I 
should say not. 

1546. Have you long detected this encroachment on the pictures ?—It has been 
~ for a considerable time; it is a very common thing with pictures that are 
ined. 

1547- Then does it not require relining ?—-I think it might be got rid of with- 
out. The picture was taken from board and put on canvas, and it would be very 
difficult and hazardous to reline it. 

1548. I will read an extract from a letter of a person celebrated for his know- 
ledge in this particular branch of the lining of pictures, and ask you what answer 
you would give to it; it is dated yesterday, July the 7th. “Sir, I have been this 
morning to examine the ‘Sebastian del Piombo,” and 1 have no hesitation in saying, 
that the whole of the picture will be destroyed in the same manner as the oat 
is now gone, occasioned by what I can see on the surface, that was caused first by 
the thin portion of the old panel remaining on the ground of the picture, after 
transferring it from the panel to the canvas, which is sometimes the case, and of 
course this portion, be it ever so little, will retain the worm in sufficient quantities 
to cause the round holes which may be perceived on the surface of the picture. 
Secondly; the large holes which I consider to be the most destructive, are 
occasioned by a sort of meal worm bred by paste used in lining, and as it is a 
much larger size than the wood worm it is of course more destructive.” Whatdo 
you say to that; I understand it has been years in this state, has it not 1—] should 
think it has. 

1549. There are insects on it now, are there not ?>—I dare say there are some. 

_ 1950. Insects as well as worms ?—lI imagine it is all one insect. I believe there 
is no wood left on it. | 

1551. But there are worms on the picture now ?—From the paste ; it is merely 
confined to the edge of it, it does not go to the centre of the picture; there 
may probably be, but then the only thing I can do in its present situation is, t0 
pour in a little oil to these places, which stops them. 

1552. Is the “Sebastian del Piombo” disfigured at all by dirt or varnish ; are the 
original colours as perfectly visible as they ought to be ?—I think it is in the finest 
preservation possible, ” welerie pieiigtl set oe | 
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yoranee ae at is a matter of very little 
xa, [10 opose getti i ; : 
ae 9—W hen Mr. Wilkins lets ot ic rid of this colony of insects from the 
P 1555: Will you not do it before ?—I must shut up the room, if I do, from th 
public When do you shut up th : 
1550 up the room, at what period of the year; 
you do — S zal a a8 stasis igo bor ; the bial ik cotGls.so 
57. May it not be done en?—It may b i 
fr 557 af doing : con y be done then; indeed I had some 
1558 at.is the value of the picture —There is no putting a ve 
1559: What was offered for it ?—Fifteen thousand hae an pe for it. z 
1500. To Mr. Wilkins.| When will the national gallery be fit for the reception 
of pictures >The walls will be perfectly dry by Christmas, fit for the reception 


gone ?—All the gallery part will be ready by Christmas. 


1562. To Mr. Seguier. | Do not dirt and varnish often disguise the old Italian 
‘ctures, so that the original colour is not perceptible ?—Certainly. 


inferior masters ?>—I am not of that opinion. 

1505- Do not you think that the pictures by the most eminent masters lose a 
great deal in consequence of the state of their colour?—Some pictures may be 
disguised. 

1566. In fact they do not possess the real original colours which the masters 
‘ntended to bestow upon them, do they ?—Indeed, I am not aware of that. 

1567. Is it not very desirable indeed to form a national collection, not through 
the mere instrumentality of connoisseurship, but by an historical investigation 
whether the pictures are the works of the men to whom they are attributed, and 
have been handed down as such since their original first painting ?—That would 
be very difficult to obtain, it is only in very few instances where that is known. 

1568. But do you not suppose that in pictures, as in law, the best evidence is 
most desirable ;—Certainly. 

1569. And therefore is not historical evidence, as to where a picture was found, 
very desirable to be obtained ?—If you could get it I should think it would be. 

1570. Then should you not wish for a national collection, that the history of 
at ee should be traced as closely as possible ?—It would be very de- 
sirable. 

1571. And therefore should not the collection in a national gallery be founded 
on history as well as on criticism ?—I think it should. utr 

1572. Judging by criticism alone would be judging without much certainty ?— 
—it would. 

1573. And do not you think that what has been suggested should be the basis, 
as much as possible, on which a national gallery should be established ?—That, 
perhaps, may be liable to mistake. We have many pictures that are handed 
down in families as originals, which, after all, are not originals. 

1574. But if you can ascertain that a picture was painted expressly for a 
particular palace, or @ particular church, and you can trace it thither, is it not 
desirable to do so?—I think that is very desirable. a anal 

1575. If we know a painting to have been sold out of the Orleans co ver r 
such a year, and that the duke purchased it from such a palace, ror is recor a ; 
probably in some book in his possession, that would be erie Beg : id 
picture; it would be the real basis, would it not, on which a national gallery shou 
be formed ?—Yes ; but then, on the other hand, there may be very fine erry 
offered when they may not be able to get that pedigree, That is a thing, f thins, 
that is always worth attending to. 

1576. ath do not, I apprehend, consider it pore for a ue poe 
merely studied one single school, like the Flemish schoo bn a pA  aditthe 
thorough good judge of pictures, but he must have extenides is studi 
various schools, comprehensively as well . mil 1—Certainly- 
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nsider the large picture by West, in the National Gallery, 
nes oly F Jnily” by Sir Joshua, as fine specimens of those masters juBeeriage 
1578. You do not think them inferior at all to the highest reputation of those 


ists >—No, I do not. : ; ; 
eae Did you purchase the Sir Joshuar—I bought it at Christmas for the 


sith Did you value it?—No; the trustees gave me a limited commission, 

1581, Is it faded or damaged at all?—Very little; it Is a very fine work of Sir 
Joshua's; perhaps it is in as good condition as most of his pictures, 

1582. Is the West considered a very good specimen ?—The West was Painted 
for the British Institution, and they paid him 3,000 guineas for it. 

1583. Has it not been criticised as being a hard, uncouth, coarsely painted 
picture ?—If it has a defect ; it is the defect that is in all Mr. West’s pictures, 

1584. Have you ever turned your attention to the general Principle of the 
formation of a gallery, and to the collocation of the pictures in galleries ?_y 
certainly have, i ; ae 

1585. What do you know about the continental galleries, their size, ang the 
number of pictures they contain?—I know the galleries in Flanders, Holland and 
France. re 00 

1586. Have you ever been at Munich ?P—No. 

1587. You do not know the establishment called the Pinacothek, which Was 
specially formed for pictures ?—No, I do not know the gallery; I only know it js 
a very magnificent one. : 

1588. ies you the plan in your mind, though you never had it before your 
eyes >—No, I have not. 

1589. You are not aware of the peculiar formation of that gallery ?—No, Iam 
not. 

1590. Are you aware that there are three peculiarities in that gallery ;3the first 
is, that there is a long corridor from which you can branch off into any school, 
without going through the intermediate schools, by which the eye of the visiter 
may at once take in a first impression, without being disturbed by seeing any other 
school?—I think that a very desirable arrangement. 

1591. What do you think in the second place of this; for the separate schools 
there are large rooms formed ; those large rooms are appropriated to the largest 
and most magnificent pictures, and attached to these large rooms are smaller 
rooms for the mere cabinet pictures ?—I think that an exceedingly good plan, 

1592. And lastly, there is a room which is called the copying-room, in which 
the artists are allowed to copy, so as not to be disturbed by visiters I merely 
suggest this, as very well worthy of consideration in the formation of a national 
gallery ?—I think there will require considerable consideration respecting the 
formation of a gallery; I think every facility should be afforded to the artist to 
copy. a 
1593. Did you read the evidence delivered by Dr. Waagen, the director 
of the Royal Gallery of Berlin, to the King of Prussia last year, given before this 
Committee ?—No, I did not; I saw Mr. Waagen, but I did not read his evidence; 

1594. Have you ever turned your attention to what I called before, the collo- 
cation of pictures, their arrangement in schools, and their division so as to make 
them as much historical as possible, connecting the masters with their pupils, and 
giving an instructive as well as an interesting view to the public of the pictures 
before them ?—I think that would be exceedingly desirable, but that perhaps ean 
only be done in a very large collection. 

: 1595. Can it not be done in the new National Gallery ?—I should rather doubt 
that. 

1596. Is not that the plan of distribution in the Louvre >—Yes. . 

1597. Though the Louvre is not such a building as the one I have mentioned 
to you at Munich, stili at the Louvre the pictures are distributed on the plan of 
the Italian school at the head, and the various schools arranged down till you 
come at last to the French school ?>—Yes, I think they could not be better ar- 
ranged than they are at the Louvre. 

1598. Would you not recommend such a classification as that in our gallery? 
—If we had room. 

1599. But have we not room?—I should doubt that; the Louvre is a pro- 
digious building. 

1600. Has 
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_ Has there been no provision in the plan of the Nati a 
wees arrangement of whee according to schools sea maker tae Mr, Weline 
ysorie® tween the great schools of Italy and the diff 18 and Lege} 
ial joubt whether there is room for that. ee vee gals = —— i | | . 
Go! But has there been no arrangement made with a view to that 2—Cer-  suly 1836 BE | { | 
inl not. . : sq.45 ? ee | 
an Then is this building (which ought to be on a great and comprehensive bate 
in, to bean eternal monument of the arts in this country,) to be merely a gal- Pont 
. ‘yhere pictures are to be placed without due distribution, and not a galler 1 


this nation ?—I should be afraid not ; We: y 
yt point than I am. ; but Mr. Wilkins is better able to | 
03. To Mr. Wilkins.] Have you in arranging the National Gallery, con- 
ymplated such an historical distribution of pictures as I have suggested To a ie 
venain extent certainly, as far as our space would allow. BE 
1604, To Mr. Seguier.| What number of rows of pictures would you admit 
ato National Gallery; how high or low would you carry them ?—There are 
‘tures NOW In the gallery of such a size that it would be impossible to put as 
iay thing over them; there can be but one picture. ee 
1605. But taking pictures of the common size of the best Italian masters, how | 
high would you have them go ?—I would not have more than two tiers of pictures. 
‘66. Not generally -—No. 
1607. Have you ever contemplated the best means of communicating to the 
ublic, who are supposed to visit these pictures, the readiest information respecting ae ) 
the masters who produced the pictures, the school they belonged to, the time at | a 
: 
| 


« . 
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‘he most compendious instruction to the public ?—-1 do not know how that can be 
riven, unless persons are there who are competent to give that information ; 
there are two catalogues printed. 
1608. You would suggest, of course, a catalogue raisonné ?>—Yes. 
1609. You consider that indispensable to any gallery ?—Yes. | 
1610. Has it ever suggested itself to you that it would be very desirable, under 
each picture, to give the name of the master, and the time at which he lived and . 
lied, and the school he belonged to ?—That might be done. 
i611. And if he was the pupil of any celebrated master, the name of that 
naster?-—That might be done; certainly you might put the name of the master 
on every picture. 
1612. Might not that be appended, whenever it was required, to pictures 
vithout being injurious to the picture; might it not be the most compendious way 
if scattering information among the public ?—I should think that very desirable. 
1613. Are you aware, in the Berlin gallery, in each of the compartments, there 
isa map explanatory of the compartment, and that by consulting the map a person 
sable, immediately, to get a certain portion of historical information relative to ) 
the pictures, and to be instructed without reference toa catalogue in avery easy ; 
nanner?-- I think that would be very desirable, and I would recommend it. $s 
1014. Are not these subjects worthy of most attentive consideration by those ; 
persons who have to form a national gallery ?—I should think they would be 
exceedingly desirable. 
1615. Because the great object of a national gallery is the enlightenment and te bi 
struction in art of the public ’— Certainly. 
1616, And do you not think it very desirable, that previous to the placing of 
the pictures in this National Gallery, considerable information should be procured 
tm such places as Munich, Paris, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Petersburg and 
‘ther places where there are celebrated collections, as well as Italy; do not you 
think it very desirable that some person should have the conduct of all the prin- 
“iples of classification and arrangement ?—There can be no objection ; I should 
“’y it would rather be desirable. 
1617, How many pictures are there now in the National Gallery ?—One 
iundred and twenty-six. 


! 

: 

: 
1018.-T understand you to say that you have not personally inspected the f 1 
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yhich the master lived and died, and such brief explanation as may at once give ba Ph 
: | 
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Billeries of continental nations, and are not able to say how far our gallery would 


“inferior or superior to the galleries you have named; will it be equal to the 
OUVYe Pome . 
Hie Certainly not. ep 1619. Mr. 
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_ Mr. Brotherton.) What, in your opinion, is the: estimated value 
nas pe the Sat Gales tl should think they are worth 140,000." 
150,000/.; there has been, I believe, about 80,0007. purchased and 60,009 ; 

ted. 
EAB What was the original purchase from Mr. Angerstein?—The Purchase 
of Mr. Angerstein’s collection, was 57,0002. ; 

1621. Chairman.| Do not you think this nation ought to have a galler 
equal to the Louvre ?—I do, indeed. 

1622. I wish to ask you, whether you would or not recommend the introductioy 
of the cartoons from Hampton Court to the National Gallery ?—I Would not 
recommend it, and I will give you my reason why; they are painted in Wate 
colours, and the smoke of London in 20 years would destroy them. 

1623. Are you aware it has been suggested that they might very easily be 
preserved from the smoke of London?—By glasses before them; nothing buf thay 
could prevent the injury. Les 

1624. But do you not think it is most desirable that pictures of such extrao, 
dinary merit should be before the eyes of the British public, and the British artiss, 
as much as possible ?—If they could be here with safety, I should say nothin 
was so desirable. ; : 

1625. Do not you think it very desirable that some portion of a British national 
gallery should beallotted to the pictures painted by native artists '—Indeed J do, 


1626. I mean of course pictures which are principally classical pictures, no} 
pictures for exhibition, but paintings which have been selected on the principle 
of competition before judges of admitted capability to decide, and then purchased 
for the nation, and placed in a separate school as the English school ?—I think i 
would be very desirable, and I must say the artists have great reason to complain, 
because, if they produce any very large work, they have very little chance of selling 
it; a private house does not admit it. | 

1627. Do you, as the keeper of the National Gallery, think the National 
Gallery and the Royal Academy should be united under one management ?—That 
is a question I really am not prepared to answer. 


1628. Mr. Brotherton.| What number of persons are admitted annually to view 
the pictures in the National Gallery?—Last year there were 127,268 people. 
There were nearly 130,000 the year before, but the attraction was perhaps some- 
thing greater last year by the addition of the pictures of Corregio, which induced 
a number of people to come. 

1629. Chairman.) Are artists permitted to study in the gallery ?>—Yes. 

1630, Who gives them permission >—They have an order signed by me. 

1631. Are there any fees payable ?—No, none. 

1632, Can you tell me whether any fees are paid for copying pictures at the 
royal palaces?——I am rather inclined to think there is; 1 know nothing of it 
myself, but I believe that is the case. 

1633. What is the amount of fees, do you knuw, and who are they paid to?—~ 
That I do not know. 

1634. Mr. Brotherton.] Are catalogues sold at the National Gallery ?—-We sell 
a catalogue for sixpence, which is the cheapest it can possibly be made at 
I believe they cost five-pence, or something of that sort, but whatever it is it is 
carried to the account of the disbursements of the place. 

1635. Chairman.) I see in a Treasury minute of Lord Liverpool, dated the 
23d of March 1824, the keeper of the gallery is to have the charge of the collee- 
tion, and to attend particularly to the preservation of the pictures ; is not that the 
case '—Yes, 

1636. Mr. Brotherton.] The secretary is subordinate to you?—Yes. 


1637. Has there been any instance of any money being given by individuals 
for the purchase of pictures, and for the National Gallery >—No, I am not aware 
that there has, | 

1638. Do you think it would be likely that individuals would contribute money 
so long as: the National Gallery is supported by Parliament ?—I think so; we 
have had a great many contributions of pictures. 


1639. Would they be as likely to contribute money as pictures?—That I do 
not know. 


1640, What 
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four 
4 at. Mr. Fea em 8b he ea aes in such a way as tobe Mr. W. Seguier 
anino es mich rae . 
pable ° { do not myself know the height ef oe the possession of the 


What may be the height of the “Sebastian del Piombo”?-—That is 18 feet 


I— 


; And what height do you consider it ought to be rai 
643: ; : e raised from oor, in 
, bat be properly seen ?—It ought to be at least three feet; sess re re 


ery Jowests 1 

Y. Would not three feet be very much below the proper hei 
aii . but I should like to ask Mr. Wilkins what is he sete si pPeaergee 
A vallery ! (Mr. Wilkins.) The height of the walls is about 18 feet. ity 

16 He But to the cove pice Wilkins. |—Twenty-two - the hall is 30 feet high 
and that would contain a great many pictures. ’ 
1646: What is the size of the cartoons'—The cartoons I should think are about 
1 feet by 16; they are long. 

1647. And what is the height ?>—I should think 16 feet. 

1648. And at what height do you consider they ought to be placed from the 
goor, in pe a be properly seen ?—I should say as high as they are now in 

qm ton. ourt. : 
fl aa How high is that >—About 12 feet from the ground. 

1650. So that in that-case you would require a space of 22 feet ’—Yes; which 
‘sabout the height of the room they are now in. : 

1651. I believe there are some very fine Rubenses in the banqueting-room at 
Whitehall, are there not ?—They are magnificent pictures, and where they are 
we thrown away 5 in short, nothing can be so absurd as to have those ina chapel ; 
they would have been very desirable works indeed for a national gallery. 

1652. And if they should come into the possession of the National Gallery, do 
vou think they will be able to dispose of them?—The centre picture is 40 feet 
by 30. 
pr 3, And what may the height be?—It is an oblong picture, 40 feet one way 
and 30 feet the other. 

1654. So that it will be quite impossible that those shall be placed in the Na- 
tional Gallery Quite. 

1655. Then I think the fine specimens of the Venetian school are, generally, 
avery large size ?—Yes, generally ; and for that reason cannot be placed very 
near the eye. 

1656. Then if the public should ever obtain possession of any specimens of 
ihat school, do you think they would be able to dispose of them in the National 
Gallery ?—I do not think in the present building that there would be room.— 
(Mr. Wilkins.) Certainly not for pictures of those dimensions. 

1657. Chairman to. Mr. Wilkins.| Can you tell us the highest part of the 
gallery at Munich ?—No, I do not know. ‘These galleries are planned, more with 
reference to our present collection than to any larger pictures. 

1658. To Mr. Seguier.] Does the present gallery merely include those pictures 
that are in the present National Gallery, or those that are in the possession of the 
public that may be added to the national collection ?—T here are some not hung 
up: the King presented six pictures, fve of which are very large, and there was 
no room to put them up here. 

1659. Mr. Brotherton. | Were you consulted as to the formation of the present 
National Gallery ?—No. | ; A 

1660. Dr. Bowring.] Does not the National Gallery possess a portrait by 
Gainsborough, presented by Schomberg ?—-I do not know whether I should say 
it possesses it; it was presented by Mr. Schomberg to the National Gallery, and 
very shortly after another Mr. Schomberg wrote to the trustees, saying he had 
hdc claim to that picture, being the elder brother, and begged to have 
it back, 

1661. He has claimed it ?— Yes. ee & 

1062. Alleging as a reason that the property was i him ?—Yes ; that he 
being the elder. brother ought to have been the first to be consulted. The ti 
perty was left, I believe, between three or four brothers ; one of them undertoo 


0 present it. | . 
1663. What is the state of that question n® 
R 
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i ired it should be returned to Mr. Schomberg, and a letter has ae 
eg aa we request to have the concurrence of the Mr. Schomberg hen 
sented it, as to the returning of it. pr 

1664. How long has it been in the National Gallery >—I should think about 
twelvemonth. He a 

1665. Chairman.] Then I understand you had no immediate communic 
tion with the architect who planned the National Gallery, SO that there might }, 
a connexion between the pictures to be placed in the National Gallery and the 
construction of the gallery itself >—No. : 

1666. To Mr. Wilkins.] Was the great hall of entrance intended by you fo 
pictures :—For pictures of a large size; what we should call in this country ; 
very large sized picture. 

1667. Is there light enough >—Yes; very good light. 

1668, How many will it hold ?—It will not hold many. 

1669. Willit hold a picture 30 feet high ?—The room itself is 30 feet high, 

1670. Would it hold the Paolo Veronese in the Louvre ?—No. 

1671. Mr. Hope.] Would any portion of the National Gallery contain the Paolo 
Veronese in the Louvre?—O yes; there is a room that would. 

1672. What room is it ?—It is a room given for sculpture. 

1673. Chairman.] But does not that belong to the Royal Academy ?—Yeg. 

1674. Not to the nation? Is there so large a room in that part given to the 
nation !—O no, certainly not ; I think the greatest length we have might be made 
55 feet by 22 high ; we could get.a picture 55 feet by 22 in. 

1675. Mr. Hope to Mr. Seguier.] But a room that requires a picture of large 
size to be placed on the ground, does not givé it an opportunity of exhibition > 
Certainly not ; it ought to be at a greater height from its size. 

1676. Dr. Bowring.] In fact most of the large pictures were intended for ele. 
vated altars Pp—Certainly. 

1677. Chairman,] I understand that you think it advisable that there should be 
a room expressly for copying attached to the National Gallery ?—Most decidedly. 

1678. What advantage do you think it would be productive of ?—It would 
interfere with the public completely if they were to be allowed to be in the other 
rooms. 

1579. And on the other hand would not the public interfere with the artists? 
~—Yes; they would interfere with the artists. 

1680. You are aware, perhaps, it has’ been adopted in some countries r—Yes ; 
I think it is a very good plan. 


Mr. Samuel Woodburn, called in; and Examined. 
1681. Chairman.] YOU are a very well known judge of pictures ?—It is our 
profession. 
1682. Your profession is that of picture dealing ?—Yes, 


1083. You are the proprietor of a very celebrated collection of drawings; you 
and your brothers ?—Yes, 


1684. Made by Sir Thomas Lawrence, as the original designs of the great 
masters r-—Y es. 

1685. Has the course of your business given you occasion to inspect many 
foreign galleries and collections of pictures p—We travel a great deal ; there are 
three brothers, I have been twice over to Italy, and my brothers have been in 
Spain and Petersburg, and in fact all over the continent ; we are pretty well 
Soaenoned with the collections of pictures in Germany, Stockholm and Copen- 

agen. 

1686. Which do you consider the best foreign galleries, both in point of pic- 
tures which they exhibit, and the arrangement of the building, and the regula- 
tions of the gallery ?>—The best regulated, I should say, was the Louvre; but I 
believe the finest collection of pictures is in Spain. They are not generally 
known ; but my brother was of opinion that the Crown of Spain possesses a finer 
collection, which is singular to say, than that of France. That was his opinion. 

1687. Is that the collection at Madrid ?>—At Madrid. 

1688. In which of the royal palaces ?—The whole of the royal collections 
are now together ; there was formerly one at the Prado Palace; the great value 
of that collection is the surprising state which the pictures are in, and the number 
of Titians and fine pictures which have never been retouched or damaged. 

; 1089. The 
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(or lection; the fine arts are considered a part of t 
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mig? How is the Madrid collection as to the Italian school >—Superb; there 


aa the finest Raphacls in the worl; theres the * Madonns, wih th 
} . 

1693. Is it equal to France?—O yes, fully equal to France, from the first 
pastels they have two Corregios also. 

1604: Then would you place the gallery of the Louvre before those of Munich 
ind Dresden ?>—Certainly ; ! myself have not been in Germany, my brother 
has; 1 cannot speak to Germany ; I can only speak to Italy and to Holland. 
1695+ [ am asking you, rather, what the opinion of persons in your profession 
y this country are about these galleries; which do you think the best gallery 
for interior architectural arrangement ?—The best I have seen myself is the 
Louvre, but I should suppose the new buildings of the Kings of Prussia and 

Bavaria are preferable, from what I understand. 

1696. Do you prefer the Bavarian !—The Bavarian is the best, but the King of 
Prussia’s iS a Very good one; I understand that at Dresden the pictures are placed 
too hi h. 

ion Well, now in point of regulation, which do you think is the best gallery 
for regulation ?—J should say that the regulation of the French is very good ; they 
nave what they call a custode; the chief man or person of honour is the Count 
Forbin: heis at the head of the museum, and under him he has a certain number 
of subordinate officers, and they have four or five of what they call eaperts, who 
are judges of pictures, who have to recommend. Any picture that is offered is 
submitted to them, and they give their opinion of its merits, which is not always 
conclusive ; the affair is very much in the hands of Count F orbin. 

1698. Who are these experts ?—They are generally professional people that 
deal in pictures, and of certain reputation of character. I know three or four; 
they are considered the best judges of Paris, and they give their opinion in 
writing, which is acted upon or not as Count Forbin pleases ; generally it is, 
but sometimes it isnot; they have a small salary. 

1699. And does he consult a great number of these professional persons ?— 
There are four or more. 

1700. In England it appears they take the advice of the possessors of pictures, 
and in France they take the advice of experts’—They do not take their advice 
alone ; I believe some artists also give their opinion ; artists are consulted in Paris 
as well as in other parts of the continent. 

1701. Then in England it appears, from what we have heard to-day, that the 
persons who choose are the committee appointed out of the possessors of pictures 
principally ?-—Yes. ot i 

1702, And in France from a combined body of experts and artists? Which do 
you think is the best principle to go upon ?—I should think the F rench, for a very 
good reason, that I think those very honourable and distinguished characters who 
compose our committee of judging of the arts, have too many other employments 
to be able to go into the minutize, so much as a person who deals in the art; that 
ismy opinion; but at the same time, I think from their patronage to the arts and 
their general known character for honour, that they ought to head any board ed 
was made for the purchase in a similar manner that Count Forbin does that o 
France. I think they ought to have advice sometimes in difficult pets 

here are a great number of pictures that it is very easy to judge of at once; the 
Dutch school for example; but when we come to Italian pictures it requires a very 
ong study. wha ; 

1703. Have you turned your attention to the AP ences of jamaetees: Ts 
gallery, the arrangement of them according to schools‘—Yes; In most galle 
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arrangement would you suggest ?—I have not seen the 
a “onal Raber King of Bavaria, but I think from the questions at 
pd Mr. Seguier, that an arrangement of that sort would be very desirable 
I consider our gallery in its infancy ; from the limited number of pictures We a: 
present possess, I can hardly call ours a national gallery. 

1705. Do you not think that before our gallery had been built, there should 
have been some general consideration of ail the existing galleries, and an attempt 
to procure the best principle for the construction of the gallery, and the 

ossible distribution of the gallery, previous to the building of it (~Jj would 
have been desirable if that had been done ; but, however, it Is not too late; we have 
the materials for a commencement ; I only consider it a commencement ; it ig 4 
very good commencement. — The purchase of Mr. Angerstein 8 pictures was a very 
important acquisition, and if they had obtained the Houghton Gallery, it would 
also have been a very good thing. 

1706. My question referred to the architectural construction of our Nation 
Gallery ?—I think Mr. Wilkins has so fully answered upon that subject, that I haye 
nothing to say upon it. : eas 

1707. But as you have seen many national galleries, do you not think it woulg 
have been desirable, previous to the building of the National Gallery, to have 
considered the advantages or disadvantages of existing galleries, and that there 
should have been an attempt to combine all the advantages of the existiy 
galleries in our gallery, and to avoid all the disadvantages ?—I wish, equally with 
Mr. Wilkins, that the space had been five times as large, and then he could haye 
made something which would have been more worthy the country. I should sq { 
that owing to the public outcry, Mr. Wilkins has not made the best that could be 
made, but his being urged as he was by the public voice to curtail it, has been a 
misfortune. 

1708. But I wish to know, whether in forming the National Gallery, it might 
not have been desirable beforehand to have considered the best specimens of 
architectural arrangement in existing national galleries, as to make our gallery 
combine all the advantages of the good galleries as much as possible ; do you 
think that should not have been the basis of our gallery ?— Perhaps it ought to 
have been, but it was begun at a time when perhaps the arts did not engage so 
much public attention as they do at present. Many things are passed over that 
might be done if they were more discussed, but that has not been the case in 
this; I think, however, curtailed as Mr. Wilkins has been in the ground, he could 
not have done better than he has done. 

170g. Ought the general principle of construction of existing Fee such 
as the Bavarian Gallery, to have been fully considered before ours was 
built?—1 always have had in my mind, perhaps stronger than I have any 
right to have, a desire to have a fine national gallery in this country; and I re- 
collect making a very quixotic proposal to the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, at the 
time they began to rebuild the palace where Buckingham House stood, which 
was to have pulled down St. James’s Palace, and rebuild the two palaces, uniting 
them bya gallery run across the Green Park with arches for carriages to go 
underneath, and he laughed very much at my idea; but I think that plan would 
have been fully equal to the Louvre, and I do not think it would have cost much 
more money than has been spent in the new palace. 

1710. In Germany do they proceed in the selection of pictures for their 
national gallery upon the same principle as that which you have described as 
prevailing in France?—I have not been in Germany myself, and therefore 
I cannot tell. In Holland they have two or three connoisseurs to buy, and very 
great facility for copying; they havea room expressly for the purpose ; the picture 
is taken down and put into a small room with a good light, where a young artist 
can copy. 

1711. And that object is particularly kept in view in the Dutch galleries ?—I 
speak of the Hague. 

1712. Dr. Bowring.] Are the facilities at the Hague great ?—O yes; there 
isa small room on the side where the student can have his picture ; he may pre 
bably give a fee to the keeper; I should rather think he does. 

1713. Chairman to Mr. Wilkins.] Has any provision been made im the 
National Gallery for a copying-room for students ?—No, not particularly for that 
purpose, because our plan has been for the pictures to be copied on certain days 

in the week, and the pictures replaced ; that has been the plan hitherto pun. 
1714. er 
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4. There is nothing like the copying-room which has b iki 
pavarial gallery or in the gallery described at the Hague i Me. Woelburn 9 wm er 
here bas been nothing expressly for it. Mr. S, Woodburn. 
To Mr. Woodburn.| You think that the pictures j | a 
jistributed according to the schools, classified saralaitee dso a 8 July 1836. 
ough pictures to class. é 
1716. Lam not speaking of our gallery, but of galleries in general ?—Yes, 
| do. é 
1717. Have you turned your attention to the best mode of conveying to th 
eves of 5 Bens i a4 the re the name of the artist, the “tebe which 
y"ived, and so on ?—They ought to have a catal i , simi 
nahn Waagen mentione 1. g catalogue raisonné, similar to what 
1718. So that the public might have great facility of information ?—Yes. 


1719: De. Bowring.} Have you seen Director Waagen’s evidence?— Yes, I have; 
Tsaw him also when in London. 


1720. Chairman.| Have you any suggestion to make to the Committee on 
the subject of the formation of a catalogue ?>—No; I think a catalogue raisonné 
would be very desirable. : 

1721. Have you ever turned your attention to the catalogues of the Louvre 
collection ?-—V ery lately I have not. 

1722. Dr. Bowring.| What is the best catalogue you have seen of pictures >— 
| know nene_ better than the Louvre catalogue, it gives an account of the birth 
and the death of the artist, and some little account of him. 


1723. Chairman.| Is not the sculpture catalogue a very good one at the 
Louvre ?—Extremely good ; they have several editions, I believe Mr. Visconti 
wrote one; he was a very scientific man. 

1724. Dr. Bowring.| Are there not two catalogues, one merely containing the 
names of the pictures and the artists, and the other entering more elaborately into 
the history of the art and the artist ?>—Yes, there are. 

1725. Chairman.| Are all the pictures in the National Gallery originals? 
_That isa very hard question to answer ; I think you wish to speak to me on 
the subject of the Claude ; I will give you a very candid opinion on this picture ; 
it is, though Claude is painted on the picture, that it is not entirely his ; I think it 
likely that he has had an order for a pair of pictures, and having finished the very 
fine one of the ‘Queen of Sheba,” the other has been forwarded by one of his 
scholars from the fine Doria picture, and finished by Claude; if this idea is cor- 
rect itisnot a copy; it is by no means so fine a picture as the picture of the same 
subject in Rome. 

1726. Dr. Bowring.] But you think that Claude sold it as his own ?—I have 
very little doubt of it ; 1 believe the picture can be traced to the hands of the 
original owner; it is not so fine a picture as some of the other Claudes, 
but I think there are much more doubtful pictures in the collection than this 
Claude. 

1727. Chairman.) Then the answer to my previous question is, that they are 
not all originals >—Certainly not ; they are not all originals in any collection, 
I believe. 

1728. And would you wish to give your opinion of the different pictures Pe 
No; my opinion would coincide with Mr. Seguier’s ; there is a Michael Angelo 
which he knows cannot be a Michael Angelo. 

1729. Which is that ?—“ The Dream.” ; 

1730. Dr. Bowring.) Is the average number of imposture pictures in the 
National Gallery greater than in any other collection?—O no, it is a very 
fine collection. I should say, that most of the pictures that have been purchased 
have been very well purchased. This “ Dream” was bequeathed. as 

1731. Chairman.| Is the Corregio alluded to by Mr. Seguier an original — 
That was purchased by a particular friend of mine; but I confess L doubt it. 

1732. Do not you think it very desirable, in the catalogue, to describe those 
which are positively genuine, and historically true pictures, and to distinguish 
them from those that are doubtful ?—I think it would be an ungracious sort of 
thing. ; 

1733. But why ; because it is a national collection ?—Y es. 
1734. Is it not very desirable that the public should have the best possible 


evidence of the originality of a picture, and when there is any doubt, it should be 
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candidly told to them ?—There are such a variety of opinions about pictures, that 
the truth cannot be always spoken. ; a 

1735. Dr. Bowring.| Are there not always some pictures respecting which tia 
criticism can decide on their originality ?—You mean, on account of some Peculiar 
difficulty, that they cannot fix them as originals? 

1736. Dr. Bowring.] Yes ?—Yes, that may occur. — 

1737. Chairman.| Do not you think it very desirable that the basis of a 
national collection should, as much as possible, consist of pictures which can be 
historically traced to the painters !—With regard to historically traced, | think it 
js always a very good secondary consideration ; but a picture may be historical] 
traced, and yet discovered to be, although once a very fine one, yet so damagei 
as not to be worth 10/.; it may turn out to be a shadow of a picture, 


1738. But would you not ascertain the genuineness of the picture; js it Not 
desirable that it should be a picture of which you can trace the history ?—I do 
not think that very important, because a picture of very high reputation May 
through a singular circumstance, get into private hands, and be lost sight of. Jj 
is always satisfactory to have a good pedigree ; and if there was no information 
nor no knowledge in art at all in this country, it would then be the only landmark 
to go by. 

i Se Is it not the most sure landmark ?—I do not think so; I think a person 
must know very little about pictures that could not go into a picture gallery, and 
say, that was painted by so and so, without a catalogue. I think there are a great 
many people who could name half the pictures off-hand, without tradition, 

1740. Are there not a great many pictures in this country supposed to be 
originals, which are not sot—A great many. The collections of very high 
reputation, above all, before the purchase of the Orleans gallery, the different 
collections that formerly enjoyed a very high reputation. were but indifferent. 
There was very little knowledge in art formerly. 1 consider the purchase of the 
Orleans gallery was the first light we got of the Italian school, and a very important 
purchase it was. 

1741. Were not a great many purchases of spurious or copied works of art 
made in the last century by English visitors to the continent?—A great many, and 
it is going on now. 

1742. Dr. Bowring.) But you conceive there is a great improvement in the 
public taste?—I had a strong proof of that lately, in seeing a famous picture, a 
Corregio, which made a great noise at the time. Hogarth said he would paint a 
finer picture, and he painted one of the worst he ever painted, but it was certainly 
better than the other. 1 think there is a great deal more knowledge now. 

1743. Do you think it desirable that the cartoons should be removed from 
Hampton Court to the National Gallery ?—I should like to see it very much ; 
I think it is very desirable if it can be done without any injury. It should be 
first ascertained whether there would be any risk run, I should myself think that 
there would not. . 

‘ 1744. You think that they might be preserved by great care?—I should 
think so. 

1745. Were you aware before to-day that the “ Sebastian del Piombo,” in the 
National Gallery, was infected by insects and worms in the way stated >—I was 
not aware of it; I have not been very lately to the National Gallery, but I think 
a little turpentine would destroy them; I do not think it of much importance. 

1746. Mr. Hope.] But that is the case with all pictures on panels, is it not! 

—Yes, this has been on panel and put upon canvas, and they are obliged to 
put an extra quantity of paste, which generates these worms ; they are something 
like worms in books, that will eat through the leaves of old books. 
_ 1747. Chairman.] But they might be destructive if they were not kept under 
in due time, might they not'—I have met with them in pictures sometimes ; 
I remember buying one that was like a sponge; I melted some wax and turpentine, 
and poured it all over the back, and the picture was as safe as ever; I think it 18 
a very bad thing to take a picture off board and put it on canvas; JI would always 
give a much larger price for a picture on the board it was painted on, than if put 
on canvas, for I think they always suffer; 1 think some of the Raphaels in Paris 
are almost spoiled by that process. 

1748. Do you think it desirable that the Royal Academy should possess that 
portion of the builing which is devoted to the National Gallery >—We nee Be 
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ictures to fill the National Gallery ; I think that it would be desirable 


e Royal Academy or for the National 


“ojent 
aficiye building should either be for th 


ven on a Sunday ?—Yes. 

va 50. Do hert e any ean sy effect has resulted 
‘ational exhibition on a Sunday ?— should think any rati 

fe: you could give the lower order of people would be aie leas ileal 

"A very easy, pian imagine by by peli to have them open on the Sunday ; 
i any information you can give the enerality of tl ic j > 

a principle I should be for it. : 7. ee eens 


ins}. Dr. ner Hoeunng men exclusion on holidays and Sundays is 
erpetual exclusion, is it not!—Yes; I was always of opinion there is not suffi- 
cient amusement for the lower order of people, which drive them to the gin sho 
and 1 was very much pleased in going through the Regent’s Park to see a saitian 
of that thrown open, and a number of people playing about in an afternoon ; 
{think if there was more of that sort of recreation for the lower orders it would 
he very desirable. 

1752. Has any evidence of the improvement of taste of the people, any greater 
respect for the arts fallen under your notice ?—In London I think the generality 
of the lower orders are below the same class in other nations ; there is “a sort of 
[may say, general taste in Italy down to the very lowest orders of people, both 
fr music and painting. I am not philosopher enough to explain whence it arises 
but that is the case ; in France rather, I should say, less than in Italy. , 

1753: Chairman. | Do you think the taste of the people would be improved by 
greater accessibility to the opening of galleries of the best masters ¢*— Certainly. 

1754. As at Rouen and Lyons, and large towns in France?—No doubt of 
that. 

1755. And the same observation that you apply to the improvement in the habits 
of the people, since the opening of the parks, would also apply to the refinement 
of their taste in the opening of galleries of works of art, or public libraries ?—Yes ? 
| imagine that any pleasurable excitement that you can give to the mind to draw 
it from vicious pursuits is doing good. 

1756. Then you think that the opening of these galleries abroad on a Sunday 
has rather a moral than an immoral effect ?—I am not sufficiently able to speak to 
the religious part of the question ; I am no bigot ; I see no harm in it myself; I 
very often went to the Louvre, and I was very glad to see soldiers and people with 
their wooden shoes; I thought it a very fine sight ; at least it struck me so. 

1757. Do you think the effect on the mind has been good or bad ?—I should 
lecidedly say good, according to my opinion : there is less exclusion in Paris 
than in any city I ever saw. There is more exclusion in other places. _ 

1758. Mr. Brotherton.] Are the labouring classes on the continent as much 
engaged in their various occupations as the labouring classes in this country ’— 
Why the French are rather a more fickle people than us, I think ; ifa Frenchman 
can earn enough in three days to last him six, he will only work three days, and 
will amuse himself the rest. 

1759. They observe more saints’ days than we do in this country ?—I do 
not know. 

1760. Dr. Bowring.| Have you anything to suggest to the Committee, as to 
the means of diffusing among the people a love of the arts >—No; but I shall be 
ye happy if I can be of any service; there is nothing at present immediately 
strikes me. 


from that opening of 


Mr. George Stanley, called in ; and Examined. 


1761. Chairman.] YOU are well known as a picture-dealer, I think, in London? 
—As an auctioneer of pictures. pie : 

1762, You have had considerable experience 10 pictures ?—A great deal. 

1763. Have you been much abroad?—I have. _ 

1764. Have you seen the most celebrated galleries abroad?—I have been in 
France, Holland, Germany and Munich. 

1765. How long is it since you were In Germany ?—It is now near five years. 

1766. Which do you think is the best national gallery you have observed in the 
course of your travels ?—That I have observed ? decidedly the Louvre ; the new 


uational gallery was not then built at Munich. 
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1767. Was the Berlin?—I have not been to Berlin. 

1768. Have you been ever led to consider what should be the proper constity. 
tion of a national gallery ?—I have been led to think of it, with other things con 
nected with the arts; but it is a matter that requires very deep consideration 
indeed, before an individual can give his opinion; and I rather think it wonig 
require a long dissertation to say what a national gallery ought to be; I shonig 
ask myself the preliminary question, Is it necessary to have a national gallery ? 

1769. Have you any doubts upon that subjectr—Yes; I have very great 
doubts of the utility of a national gallery ; of the necessity of such a thing. 

1770. Dr. Bowring.| Will you state your reasons ?—You observe I do not 
know that those nations that possess what are called national galleries and 
academies, have produced such good artists as those that have none. Italy. is 
famed for its galleries and collections. France has been in possession of a 
gallery for many years, but I do not think France ever produced an artist that was 
considered worthy of imitation out of his own country ; as to Poussin and Claude 
I do not call them French artists. — ; 

1771. Do you refer to galleries or academies !—To both; I do not so far refer 
to an academy under professors teaching students in the elements of art; I am 
referring to the opening of galleries, such as the national galleries at the Hague 
and the Louvre, where persons are sent to copy, because I am fully aware that 
instead of producing original artists, they would produce a host of imitators that 
would rather derogate the art than advance it. 

1772. Chairman.| Are they obliged servilely to copy paintings because it is a 
national gallery ?—Ihey are not obliged to do it, but their own idleness and the 
desire to make pictures would induce them to do so. 

1773. Is not that a contingency which is almost inseparable from an exhi- 
bition, that some persons may possibly abuse it ?—I believe it is, and I think it 
should be prohibited; I think no student ought to be allowed to copy a picture 
entirely. 

1774. Have you read the evidence given by the director of the Berlin Museum, 
Mr. Waagen, before this Committee last year?—I have not. 

1775. Are you aware he suggested it would be much better for young artists 
to see the pictures than to copy from them?—Yes, to make memorandums upon 
such parts as they wish to study. 

1776. Then your objection is not to the exhibition of paintings in national 
galleries and the misapplication of seeing them, but to the servile copying of 
artists 2—Yes. 

1777. And therefore if you could at all modify the system of copying, you 
would not object to the artist seeing that which is beautiful, provided he did not 
servilely copy it >—No. 

1778. So far you think it would be a benefit to the artist, to see what 
is beautiful >—Yes, and a gallery under almost any circumstances is service- 
able to the public, for it leads to a peculiarity of habits, and then by going 
there and learning what the state of the arts was in former times, they 
observe the differences of schools, their peculiarities and so on; all that would 
be a benefit to the public, and lead them the better to appreciate the works of 
good artists and to despise those of bad. 

1779. Have you ever turned your attention to the arrangement of pictures in 
the interior of a gallery, in respect of their schools and classification >—I should 
certainly classify them according to different schools, and put them in chronolo- 
gical order, if there was sufficient to warrant my doing so. . 

1780. And would you approve of the suggestion that has been offered with 
respect to having any account appended to each picture stating the birth of the 
painter and his death, so as to give the public who see it, the immediate means 
of recognizing who the painter was, the period at which he flourished and 
so on ?—I should not think it necessary to do any thing of that sort; I should 
merely give the name of the painter, and probably the date when he lived ; that 
knowledge is however within the reach of every one to whom pictures are 
interesting. 

1781. You would give the name ?>—Yes, merely the name. 

1782. But you would have them arranged in separate schools, would you not? 
—Most assuredly in separate schools. 

1783. A little knowledge might be communicated briefly in the way just 
mentioned ?—Yes, but I do not see it isof much value. 

1764. But 
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1784. But still is it not better that a man should know who painted the picture, 


what school he belonged to, and at what time he lived, than that he should not know George Stanley. 


t?—If he were a person desirous of obtaining knowledge in respect to the master, 
he would know to what authorities to go to learn it himself; as to its being put on 
the frame of the picture, 1 do not conceive that conveys much more true know- 


jedge 3 I have known many instances where the names were painted on the frame 
when they were copies. 

1785. But supposing that the facts stated of the picture were true ; for instance 
¢ it were stated that the painter of a particular picture was Titian, and that 
Titian was born in such a year, and died in such a year, and belonged to the 
Venetian school ; provided that were true, would that be a benefit to the person 
who saw the picture or not 2—I should think a sixpenny catalogue would obviate 
the whole of it. 

1786. But would it not be more compendious and much cheaper than buying a 
catalogue, for all people at once to see >—I should not think it would be so well 
carried away as by a catalogue. 

17$7. But might there not be both ?—There might be both. 


1788. And is it not something to spare the trouble of reference toa catalogue? 
_That would depend on the strength or the weakness of the sight. 


1789. Are you aware that the plan I have just mentioned has been, to a certain 
extent adopted in the collection at Berlin, and approved of? —I have heard it so 
said. The other plan I think much better ; that of the map of Berlin. 


1790. But is not the saving of time and the immediateness of the conveyance 
of instruction a very great object >—Why, those who set such a value upon 
their time that they cannot stop two minutes to look into the history of a picture, 
‘tis not of much value to them to gain that information. 

1791. Are not those the people to whom it is most desirable to convey the 
‘nformation, are not those the persons which we wish to enlighten on these 
subjects ?>—If the lower orders were admitted only on stated days, it would be 
avery great assistance to them; they would prefer keeping their sixpence and 
reading it on the frame of the picture. 

1792. Have you considered whether it is desirable that pictures by native 
artists should be placed in the National Gallery ‘—Not direetly in the National 
Gallery with the pictures by the old masters, but that was one of the subjects that 
struck me this morning when I was drawing out my ideas on this matter, not 
knowing what questions would be put to me, and not having any stated on paper. 
Thad recourse to my own considerations as to what might be the object of my 
being summoned here, and that was one of the matters that occurred to me. In 
considering the question, I do think there ought to be a place for the reception of 
pictures of native artists, or else L do not know for what purpose we are going to 
have a national gallery; these are my words; a national gallery, to be what 
the name imports, should certainly not be destitute of pictures by native artists. 
The great end, as I apprehend, of a national gallery should be, to stimulate 
native genius or talent : it is true, that by enlightening the public mind as regards 
works of art, artists are compelled to exert themselves to satisfy those so 
enlightened ; but is an artist always sure of his reward when he has devoted his 
talents to the production of a work in which he has endeavoured to introduce, and 
perhaps has succeeded in embodying all the excellencies that he has found in the 
old masters? To whom is he to look for patronage, for reward, for encourage- 
ment? The nation, by erecting a gallery, has stimulated him to exertion, it holds 
out certain examples ; it seems to invite toa contest for superiority, it would boast 
of its fostering genius: will it suffer the excited genius to be disheartened by 
neglect, and to starve while exerting itself under that excitement ? Individual 
painters certainly receive full remuneration for their works, but these are such as 
paint what are called cabinet pfetures and popular subjects, and who need no 
national gallery to instruct or patronize them. The productions of Wilkie, 
Landseer, Calcott, Turner, Mulready, Collins, Stanfield, and numerous others, 
never want purchasers, the only difficulty is to obtain their works even at prices 
beyond any the old masters ever received ; and the painters of portraits and’ those 

who exercise their talents in water colours, never fail of employment; those, 
however, of the higher grade in the art, who are capable of the nobler flights of 
genius in poetical and historical compositions, are cramped in their energies for 
want of that proper encouragement that would induce them to put forth their 
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powers and show that they are capable of competing with the renowned maste 
of other times and other countries; this want of encouragement does not akg 
from their productions not being appreciated by the discerning part of the publi 
but from the contracted size of private residences which will not admit of lar se 
pictures, such as these artists must execute to display their powers. But perha 
another reason why such painters are not properly encouraged is, that those 5 
can appreciate their works are not sufficiently affluent to employ them, while eal 
who are affluent, though they affect to love the arts, do not possess the taste and 
feeling necessary to appreciate productions of their high order; a national galle 
therefore, appears to be the proper one (other means failing) for displaying the 
works of those that the nation prides itself on having produced. But stijj the 
works of native artists should be kept distinct from those of the old masters, there 
should be a gallery especially appropriated to them, for if they be placed in juxta 
position, a host of imitators will be created, and nature and originality will soon 
be lost sight of. ; 

1793. Have you any other suggestion to make particularly, with reference to 
pictures ?’—No; I fully coincide in the greater part of what has been said by 
Mr. Woodburn and Mr. Seguier ; in the practical parts, and so on, there may be 
a difference between Mr. Seguier and Mr. Woodburn and myself with respect to 
one picture, but in general I coincide with them. 

1794. Is it your opinion that the National Gallery and the Royal Academy 
should be united ?—Most assuredly not; I would keep them as distinct as pos- 
sible. 

1795. You would not put them under the same building ?—Not even in the 
same building. 

1796. And you would have a national gallery devoted entirely then to the 
comprehensive purposes of exhibition for the nation ?—Yes. 

1797. Have you any observations to make on your foreign travels >—No, 

1798. You have travelled in foreign countries; what, in your opinion, is the 
effect in those countries, of opening national galleries for the exhibition of works 
of art on a Sunday?—Decidedly in favour of it; I think it would be highly 
beneficial and instructive. 

1799. And would it have a good or a bad moral effect, do you think ?—Un. 
doubtedly a good moral effect. 


Martis, 12° die Julii, 1856. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 
Mr. Ewart, Mr. Hope. 
Mr. Pusey. Mr. Strutt, 
Mr, Brotherton. 


Mr. WILLIAM EWART, in THE Cuair. 


Mr. John Peel, called in; and Examined. 


1800. Chairman.] ARE you familiar with the mode of preserving pictures, 
and especially with that operation which relates to lining pictures >—Yes, lining 
more particularly, and also restoring. 

1801, Have you had occasion lately to visit the National Gallery ?— Yes, 
I have. 

1802. When did you visit it ?>—-Last week. 

1803. In what state did you find the pictures generally there >—I found nearly 
the whole of the pictures wanted lining, cleanittg and restoring. 

1804. What pictures particularly did you find wanted lining and cleaning ?— 
The “ Sebastian del Piombo” is in the worst state in the whole collection. 

1805. In what state is it?—It is going to decay as fast as it possibly can, 
owing to the worms, which have got into it, which arises from its having been 
taken off panel, and I presume a small portion of the wood remains attached to 
the ground ; the consequence is, the worms eat the ground and colouring of the 

icture. 


1806. Is the picture suffering from any other cause >—It is also suffering from 
a sort 
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, sort of meal worm, occasioned by a paste that it has formerly been lined with 
after it was transferred from pannel. 


1807. It is suffering both from the worm of the wood and from the worm of the 
paste >—Y es. : 

1808. Have you any idea how long that picture has been suffering from these 
two circumstances ‘—No, I have no idea as to the exact time; I suppose it is 
four or five years since I saw it before ; it was not so had then, or otherwise 
{ should have observed it, and therefore I think the worms are now eating very 
fast, and in fact, they are destroying the picture altogether by piecemeal. 

1809. Whereabouts in the picture are the ravages of the worms principally 
confined ?—Chiefly round the edges. 

1810. Any other part of the picture besides ?>—Yes, they are encroaching from 
six to eighteen inches from the edges partially. : 

1811. What would be the best remedy for this dangerous state of the picture? 
_The only remedy that Iam acquainted with is, relining it; that is, to take 
away every particle of the wood remaining, and lining it properly on canvas; 
| have frequently had pictures transferred by the French, which have been in the 
same state, and not well fixed to the canvas, and also I too have lined pictures 
which were suffering from the same cause. 

1812. Would relining remove the insect which proceeds from the paste, as 
well as the insect which proceeds fromthe wood ?—Yes, completely ; the com- 
position I use will kill all insects whatever, and they will never proceed any 
further as long as the composition lasts, which, if renewed, will last for 
centuries. 

1813. What is the state of the other pictures ?—-The other pictures require 
lining generally ; 1 mean those on canvas, and some of the panel ones are also 
in a bad state. 

1814. What is the state of the colouring of the pictures generally ;—The 
colouring is disguised, and especially the “ Sebastian del Piombo,” more than any 
other from the old varnish which has remained on it, and from oil and other causes ; 
the varnish turns yellow in the course of time, and it has never been effectually 
cleansed, so that the tones of the colour have not been seen for this century or two, 

1815. The tones of the colour do not resemble the tones of colour in its best 
days ?—Certainly not; it is disguised now something similar to its being seen 
under a smoky glass. 

1816. Could the process you recommend for restoring the genuine colour of 
the picture be adopted without detriment to the colouring or general state of 
the picture ?—Yes, and it will give a brilliancy which has never been seen in the 
picture since it was painted, or since the first time it came from the artist’s hands. 

1817. Would not the remedy you suggest interfere at all with the originality 
of the picture; would there be no sacrifice of genuineness to procure that greater 
degree of effect?>—Not the least ; there would be no sacrifice of any thing; it 
would clear the outline of the shadows of the picture, which is now softened 
into the ground and cannot be seen. 

1818. Are there any other pictures you wish to speak to the state of >There 
are several, modern as well as ancient ; one, “ the Market Cart,” by Gainsborough, 
which requires lining very much, as it is cracking, from the nature of the mygilp 
used in the painting, and the lining would stop that cracking from going further. 

1819. Are there any other points you wish to speak to?—-Some of the other 
pictures have seams across, and very uneven surfaces, which would improve by 
lining, and they are in a condition which I consider a disgrace to the nation, 
considering lining is now in such an improved state in England, so that all foreigners 
who see pictures done up here now say, we have the best liners and restorers there 
are any where. 

1820. Do foreigners get theig pictures lined in this country ?—Frequently ; 
Ihave some from Brussels at this time to do, and a great many go to Paris as 
well as Holland from this country; they are done up here in such a superior 

manner, and then go back again. 

1821. Have you heard foreigners say the lining here is better than in their own 
countries ?—Yes, I have heard a number of foreigners say that. 

1822. Do they ever send them from their national galleries. to be lined here ¢ 
—Not that I am aware of. 

1823. Do foreign dealers send to have their pictures lined here ?>—Yes, they 
prefer English lining to any other. 
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Mr. Edward Solly, called in; and Examined. 


1824. Chairman.] HAVE you been an extensive collector of pictures > Ane 
extensive collector; I made a very large collection, which is now in the Museum 
at Berlin, and which forms the principal part of the collection in that museum, 

1825. Of what school is that collection ?—It is principally of the Italian schoo} 
and contained an historical collection from the commencement down to the 
time of the Caracci. I obtained a great portion of these pictures out of the 
churches and academies of Italy, so that they were authenticated specimens of the 
masters to whom they were attributed. 

1826, From what you state, I suppose you have travelled a great deal with . 
view of studying and purchasing pictures abroad:—The greater portion of these 
pictures were purchased for me by agents, who upon sending me documents 
proving where the pictures were taken from, and being approved of by the com. 
mittee at Berlin (for I purchased under the advice of the principal connoisseyys 
and professors of the art at Berlin), the pictures were then retained ; but I haye 


" travelled so as to be well acquainted with the Louvre and the Dresden gallery jn 


particular. 

1827. Have you made pictures almost the study of your life’—I may say 
I have. 

1828. To what pictures in particular have you directed your mind ?—Pay. 
ticularly the Italian school, to the different schools of the period of Raphael, which 
I consider the period of perfection. 

1829. Is the mode adopted by the government of Berlin in choosing their 
pictures for the National Gallery, similar to the mode which is adopted in this 
country for choosing pictures for our picture gallery; are they chosen by a cor- 
responding body’—There is a committee at Berlin who have an annual sum 
entrusted to them for the purpose of purchasing pictures, and this committee 
consists of persons who have made it their study to attain a knowledge of 
pictures. 

1830. Can you give an outline of the composition of the committee ?—It is 
composed partly of professors of painting, of the directors of the gallery, of other 
persons who, without being artists, have made the knowledge of pictures their 
study. | 

1831. Do the government authorities interpose ?—This committee is appointed 
by the government. 

1832. Then it consists of professional painters and of persons who have studied 
pictures, and of directors of the gallery >—Yes. 

1833. Do they call into their assistance, as we understood from former wit- 
nesses the French do, experts, persons whose: profession is that of picture dealing ? 
—There is this difference—persons. similar to the erperts are members of the 
committee itself; for instance, there is a person who has the cleaning of the 
collection and who has made pictures his study particularly, is a member of the 
committee, and in Paris most likely he would be called an expert. 

1834. ‘Lhen is professional knowledge either of painting or picture-dealing to 
be considered as a main element in the composition of the committee at Berlin ?— 
Quite so. 

1835. What do you consider the main ingredient in the composition of the 
committee, who have to decide on the purchase of pictures for our English 
National Gallery?—That they are gentlemen of taste, but Iam not aware that 
they are gentlemen possessing the knowledge which it appears to me is requisite 
to be good judges of the ancient masters, and to: point out what pictures would be 
desirable for a national gallery. 

1836. For what particular reasons do you imagine they are selected as judges! 
~-I presume it is because they are most of them possessors of small collections 
of pictures, and | believe that they are good judges of pictures of that particular 
class, which they have a fancy for, but that they have not taken the pains to make 
it their study to attain that general knowledge which requires a great deal of 
deep research, and opportunity of making that research, which they have not, or 
have uot cared to possess. 

1837. Do you suppose that different requisites are demanded for a person who 
is to form a national gallery of pictures, and for a gentleman who is to form @ 
private cabinet for himself?—Certainly, there is a very great difference; it is as 
different as the knowledge of the pretty Dutch pictures and of the grander be 
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of the ancient Italian painters ; both as to the subject, composition and style of Mr. Edward Solly: 
painting, and every thing connected with it. ssinsadinedilegnille 
1838. Is it probable that a gentleman who fills a cabinet of pictures for himself, 12 July 1836: 
would prefer a particular school?—They generally do prefer certain masters, who 
are in vogue or In fashion. 
1839. Is it not desirable for a person who is to judge of pictures for a national 
vallery to have a general historical comprehensive view of the history of pictures, 
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without reference to any particular school ?— Certainly. 


1840. What do you consider to be the faults of the body which is at present 

appointed to select pictures for the National Gallery ?—It appears to me that their 

ualifications are too negative, that they have not actively made it their study, 
that they never formed a plan how the National Gallery should be established. 

1841. What do you consider the class of pictures particularly required to 
make a complete collection for a national gallery ?—If it is to be a complete his- 
torical collection, of course it must commence from the time of Cimabue and 
Giotto ; but I should not think it advisable to commence in that way; I should 
think the preferable way would be to commence with the very best masters, those 
who had brought it to the greatest state of perfection, and then go up to the 
source as well as come down to the present time. I do not think that the public 
would take that interest if we were to commence with Cimabue and Giotto, but 
we might commence with Raphael and the other great masters of that period. 
There are a great number of painters who are totally unknown in this country of 
the Italian schools, whose works I conceive would do honour to any gallery, and 
I presume might have been procured in the course of the ten years since the 
purchase of Mr. Hamlet's pictures, and during which ten years [ believe only two, 
or at the utmost, three pictures, have been procured by the committee of taste. 

1842. Mr Pusey.] Of what period are the painters to whom you refer?— 
[ should say the period when painting was at its greatest state of perfection would 
be from 1510 to 1530. 

1843. The question refers to those painters whom you state are unknown in 
this country >—Even of that period there are a great number who flourished from 
1510 to 1530, whose works are not known in this country. 

1844. Can you name some of them ?—Gandenzio Ferrari, of the Milanese 
school, and Bernardino Luini. 

1845. Have we not pictures of Bernardino Luini?—We have one in the National 
Gallery painted by him, which is called “ Lionardo ;” we have not in this country 
any fine gallery specimens by this master ; Cesari da Sesto of the same school, 
and Salaino ; these are all painters who flourished about the period of 1520, and 
these are merely of one particular school, that of Milan; so I might enumerate 
of all the different towns in Italy ; thus in the south of Italy there was Andrea 
de Salerno, the Raphael of Naples, and who was acontemporary with him. There 
are painters of Bergamo of that period, painters of Brescia, Padua, Verona, 
Treviso, &c.; I might enumerate a number of towns in the different parts of 
Italy, in which there lived a number of painters of that period whose works are 
all of them extremely fine, and would be very desirable acquisitions for a national 
gallery. 

1846. Chairman.] Can you mention whether your opinion is confirmed by 
the opinion of any eminent foreigners on the subject ?—Almost every foreigner 
that I have had an opportunity-of speaking to on the subject, has been of the 
same opinion. 

1$47. Is that the opinion of Dr. Waagen?—Yes, of Dr. Waagen, for one. 

1848. Mr. Pusey.) What is your opinion of the merit of our present collection, 
as a national collection ?—I consider it is a very confined collection ; there are 
some very superior pictures indeed. The “Sebastian del Piombo” is the second 
picture known ; the next picture to the “ Transfiguration,” of Raphael ; the picture 
by Parmeggeno has always been considered the finest gallery picture of that master ; 
but still it appears to me that there has not been sufficient attention paid to the 
extending of the collection to the proposing for or procuring other pictures, as 
during the last 10 years there have been only three pictures purchased. 

1849. Do you not in fact consider it to be so deficient in historical pictures, in 
the highest scale of art, as to be scarcely worthy to be regarded as a national 
collection ?— It certainly cannot be considered a gallery of pictures ; it is only 
the commencement of a gallery. 
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1850. Would it not be a delusion in the public, and prevent the probability of 
our ever possessing a collection of pictures worthy of this city, if we were to 
regard it as other than a mere commencement ?—Yes, certainly. 

1851. Do you not consider it very important to adopt a comprehensive scheme 
in the formation of a national gallery >—Certainly. 

1852. And to comprise as much as possible the artists of the various times 
whose works shall illustrate the history of art ?—Certainly. : 

1853. Is it not probable that such an historical collection will be less likely to 
lead to mannerism on the part of modern artists, than a selection of some Particular 
school r-— Certainly ; the greater variety of the different styles of different periods 
and different schools will go a great way to correct mannerism. 

1854. The artists to whom you have referred, who were cotemporaneous With 
Raphael, painted in a purer and more manly style than many of those who are 
better known in this country, I allude particularly to some of the Bolognese school, 
and whose pictures fetch a higher price ?—Certainly. 

1855. Is it your opinion the study of these earlier masters is likely to lead tg 
a purer style on the part of our own painters than of the later and more effeminate 
school ’—Certainly ; I perfectly agree with the questions that have just been put 
to me, and I am not aware that I could add any thing to them, as I think th 
comprehend all that I should have thought of suggesting myself upon the 
subject. 

er Chairman.] What is your opinion of the pictures in the National Gal. 
lery, as to their originality, and their character as works of the highest art?—] 
consider that there are some which cannot be considered as originals, particularly 
the picture called “ The Mill,” by Claude, and not merely because it is said that 
the original is in the Doria Palace, but because it is evidently inferior to the 
undoubted pictures by that master in the National Gallery ; it is cold and crude, 
and inferior in the colouring and in the painting ; it does not bespeak the hand 
of the master. There is also a picture called “ Andrea del Sarto,” which is 
evidently not by the master ; it is incorrect in design; it is caricature, if I may so 
express it, in the face of the infant Jesus representing rather the head of a jolly 
young Bacchus ; it is inferior in colouring and in the pencil to the genuine work 
of that great master which we had in this country some years ago, which is one of 
his grandest specimens, formerly, at Sarzanza in Italy, as mentioned by Vasari and 
Lanzi, and which has latterly been offered for sale in Paris, and was purchased by 
Dr. Waagen last Christmas for the museum at Berlin, and which I think that the 
committee of taste, and their adviser, Mr. Seguier, ought to have purchased for 
our National Gallery; we should then have been enabled to have compared a true 
and fine picture of the master, who was called “ The Senza errore, or the Fault- 
less,’ with the abortion, now called the “ Andrea del Sarto,” in the National 
Gallery. 7 

185 4 Do you confirm the view taken by Mr. Peel of the state of the pictures 
in the National Gallery ?—Quite so. 

1858. Mr. Peel being a professional gentleman engaged in the lining of pie- 
tures, perhaps may take a professional view of the propriety of cleaning the pie- 
tures; do you confirm the statement made by him, that to throw out the genuine 
colours of the pictures it is necessary to clean them ?—I consider that it requires 
that the process of cleaning should be performed under very careful inspection, 
that it should only be entrusted to very competent persons, and: that there should 
be a medium observed; that they should be rather cleaned too little for fear of 
their being cleaned too much. With regard to the “ Sebastian del Piombo,” it 
is evidently so disguised with old varnish, boiled oil and dirt, that the original and 
genuine colours of the master, particularly in the flesh, are completely obscured. 

1859. Mr. Pusey.] Are there any of the pictures in the National Gallery, 
which, in your opinion, have been injured by being cleaned rashly ?—There is 
«The Holy Family,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds; which is very much faded, and 
evidently injured by injudicious cleaning; so that it is only a shadow of a fine 
picture by Sir Joshua. 

1860. Is there not great risk with regard to the painters of the Venetian school; 
for instance, that a rash cleaner, in taking off the chilled varnish with the spirits 
of wine, may remove the glazing tints also?—No doubt an injudicious cleaner 
would spoil any painting ;.F de not believe that the. pictures of the Venetian 
school are more liable to suffer than those of the other schools, when the cleaning 
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is carefully performed, but I believe that no judicious cleaner uses spirits of wine, 
except it 18 very much neutralised by turpentine or some other equivalent; judi- 
cjous picture-cleaners have a method of cleaning the pictures without injuring 
them. : 

1861. Chairman.] Do you confirm Mr. Peel’s statement, with respect to the 
worms to = found on the “ Sebastian del Piombo” ?—I do. 

1862. Have you seen any of them?—I have had in m ossession la 
two of the small beetle kind, which were taken off the shiva ; they misashien 
to me by a foreign professor, who took them: off the picture himself, and who told 
me that the under-keeper was aware of the damage ; that he had represented it 
to the upper-keeper, but he did not name whether Mr. Seguier, or to whom and 
was desired to take no notice of it. 

1863. Chairman to Mr. George Rennie.] Have you ever seen any of the worms 
upon the picture, the “ Sebastian del Piombo” ?—I visited the National Gallery 
jast Thursday ; having heard the ‘‘ Sebastian del Piombo” was injured by insects, 
and the under-keeper in the gallery found one of those insects, which he gave to 
me. It appears to be of the coleopterous genus ; the larve are very actively engaged 
at this moment in perforating the picture; the keeper also told me that ever since 
he had been in the gallery, a period of nine years, that the insects had been in 
that picture. 

1864. Mr. Pusey to Mr. Solly.] What is the entire number of pictures in the 
National Gallery at Berlin?—I am not quite confident of the entire number; I 
have the printed catalogue; I am not sure whether there are above 700 or 800. 

1865. What is the entire number of our collection ?—About 120. 

1866. Do you know the number of pictures contained in the gallery at the 
Louvre, or Munich?—At Munich they have not arranged the new collection ; 
< poem heard the total number of pictures in the different palaces at Munich, 
is 7,000. 

1867. Are a large portion of those to be brought together, and arranged histo- 
rically ?—A selection, according to the room, and they expect to be able to place 
about 1,600. 

1868. Classified in historical order?—Yes. 

1869. Can you state the number at the Louvre?—Not exactly. 

1870. Can you state the number at St. Petersburgh ?—There are between 4,000 
and 5,000 pictures in the different imperial palaces. 

1871. State the number at Dresden ?>— 

1872. When did the Prussian government commence the formation of its 
national collection?—The present collection was commenced about the year 1822. 

1873. At what period did our national collection commence ?—I am not aware 
what year the Angerstein collection was purchased, whether 1823 or 1824. 

1874. You do not consider ours worthy, as yet, to be called a national collection? 
—Certainly not. 

1875. Chairman.] Can you give an opinion on the subject on which we have 
had the opinions of other witnesses as to the practicability of removing safely the 
cartoons of Raphael from Hampton Court to London, to be exhibited in the 
National Gallery ?— 1 am not aware of any difficulty or any objection there can be 
to so doing. 

1876. Might they be protected from the bad effects of the atmosphere of 
London?—I am not aware that they would be more affected by it than other 
pictures are. 

1877. Would it be very advisable to have them in the National Gallery ?— 
I should think it would be. 

1878. Chairman to Mr. Haydon.| Do you know any fact which would tend to 
show the cartoons might safely be exhibited in London?—There were 13 
originally, and Mr. Prince Hoare had one of the set. I have studied that for 
13 years in London, and ‘t is not a bit more injuréd now than it was when I first 
saw it. I am quite confident those cartoons would not be injured by being 
removed. 

1879. Mr. Brotherton.| Do you think the one at the Foundling Hospital is in 
as good condition as those at Hampton Court ?>—[Mr. Haydon. | I do not; but it 
has always been in that condition. 

1880. Chairman.| Do you think the cartoons might be safely removed to 
London?—[Mr. Haydon.] Yes 1 do, with perfect safety, and perhaps with more 
safety remain at London than Hampton Court, because there is a fountain that 
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scatters damp all round the precincts of the court, and the windows are always 
har re Have not Sir James Thornhill’s pictures there suffered from damp? 
[Mr. Haydon.] Yes, and also a great many others. > 


Mr. James Mathews Leigh, called in ; and Examined. 


1882. Chairman.] ARE you a professional artist ?—[ am. | 

1883. Who were you instructed by in the art?—By Mr. Jackson, Mr. Etty 
and Mr. Hersent at Paris. 

1884. Have you ever written on the fine arts, as well as exercised your pencil ? 
—Yes, I have. ° é 

1885. What works?—I edited for some time “The Library of Fine Arts,” 
assisted by a council of artists. pd sie 

1886. Have you travelled in foreign countries ?—A little. 

1887. Have you examined the different galleries abroad ?—Yes. 

1888. What galleries have you had the opportunity of examining ?—The 
Hague, Amsterdam, the Louvre, Madrid, Antwerp, Mannheim and Frankfort, 

1889. What do you consider the comparative merits of the principal galleries 
you have examined, as to the quality of the pictures, and their arrangements ?— 
Those of Paris, Madrid and Frankfort alone deserve mention on the score of ar- 
rangement ; that of the Hague is chiefly celebrated as containing the “ Bull” of 
Paul Potter; but there is little arrangement, inasmuch as they are chiefly of on 
school. 

1890. What observation have you been induced to make upon those of Paris, 
Madrid and Frankfort ?—The museum at Frankfort, denominated the “ Stidel- 
sches Kunstinstitut,” or “ Stidel Academy” of arts, unites the advantage of a state 
museum and academy. There is the permanent exhibition of the pictures be- 
queathed by the eminent banker Stidel, increased by subsequent donations ; and 
there is the modern gallery appropriated to the use of the Society for the En- 
eouragement of Living Artists, whose works are purchased by the society, and 
disposed of by raffle among the members. I do not consider this gallery a model 
for the museum of a great nation: but it is one of the most pleasing, in point of 
effect, to be met with in second-rate towns. The principal feature in the Madrid 
gallery is the boldness of the general arrangement; it is not one, however, that 
we ought to follow, because you are obliged to pass through one gallery to pro- 
ceed into the others, which I hold to be objectionable. 

1891. What do you consider the defect or excellence of the Louvre ?>—The ex: 
cellence consists merely in the superiority of some of the pictures; 1 do not know 
many excellencies attached to it as a gallery, because I consider it extremely de- 
ficient in most respects ; one of the principal defects is, that you are obliged to 
go the whole length of the room, 1,400 feet, if you wish to get to the cream of the 
collection, which is at the end adjoining the Tuilleries, in the Italian gallery. 

1892. What arrangement do you think is desirable in a national gallery ?>—I 
should think it advisable to have a centre vestibule or hall, from which different 
galleries should diverge, so as to obviate the necessity of passing through several 
galleries to get to the one selected. 

1893. Is there any precedent for that arrangement ?—I cannot speak from ex- 
perience of the gallery of Munich, but the plan denotes such an arrangement : 
the Madrid gallery is decidedly superior to the Louvre in point of arrangement, 
though not equal in its contents, the number of pictures being nearly equal. 

1894. Was it built specially for a gallery >—I believe it was. 

1895. Is it inferior in the mode of lighting to what you consider a good gallery 
ought to be ?—There is only one room that. is properly lighted, which is that of 
the Italian school. I have never seen any collection that presented similar rooms 
to those of our National Gallery ; they hardly bear the appearance which we are 
apt to consider appropriate for a national collection of pictures: their shape is, in 
my humble opinion, too square. | 

1896. With regard to the arrangement of pictures in a national gallery, what 
classification would you suggest >—The different schools and dates are the only 
two modes I can suggest: the main thing to be opposed is the juxta-position of 
modern and ancient pictures, unless the ancient pictures were restored to their 
original tone, which I cannot see any: possibility of. 

1897. Can you give any idea of the proportion of our collection of pictures Ap 
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the National Gallery, to those of other countries :—I should say ours is only a 
peginning : it is an admirable nucleus for a splendid collection. ; 

1898. Have you seen the new National Gallery, or any plan of it?—I have 
seen plans, and have visited the rooms devoted to the architectural designs. 

1899. Can you give any opinion as to its arrangement ?—I think the architect 
has been far too restricted in sum and situation to produce a proper gallery; I 
think it is by no means a noble gallery ; it may be a fit gallery for our present 
collection ; but if we are to have anything like a national collection, the whole 
puilding will not be near large enough. 

1goo. Are you aware half the building is given up to the Royal Academy ?— 
I have cenerally understood that idea had been abandoned, the space not being 
sufficient for two purposes. " 

1901. Do you think it desirable that there should be a national exhibition in 
another point of view ; that is, an exhibition of the best works of the British 
school, in any national gallery we have ?>—-Not necessarily in the same building ; 
there might be a room devoted to the early English school, which would be very 
desirable. ’ 

1902. Having there exhibited such pictures of the modern British school as 
were thought worthy of being purchased from time to time ?—Yes ; but I would 
not have them exhibited in the same room, as in the Louvre, nor near the old 
masters. 

1903. Would you appropriate an apartment to such pictures ?—Certainly. 

1904. Do you think it an encouragement only due to later artists }—Certainly. 

1905. Can you give any opinion as to the effect produced by the practice pre- 
valent on the continent, of opening galleries of art on Sundays?—Yes ; I have 
always found a most beneficial effect resulting from it: it is necessary that they 
should be closed during divine service. Ihave found in many of the great towns 
on the continent, and especially at Paris, that the people after going to the gal- 
lery of the Louvre on a Sunday, will go and take a quiet walk in the Champs 
Elysées (instead of going to a cabaret), and talk the merits of the pictures over ; 
Sunday, unfortunately, is the only day the Louvre is open to the French people. 

1906. Is not that a very great defect 7—I think so; it is open every day but 
Saturday and Sunday to foreigners who show their passports, and I believe also 
to the provincials, but not to the Parisians. 

1907. Would it not be desirable to have our National Gallery as much open 
as possible ?—-I would have it open four days in the week, and I would have 
Friday and Saturday devoted to artists, because I imagine there would be a con- 
stantly full attendance at our National Gallery which would impede artists. 

1408. Would you admit of a copying room ?—No, I should not venture to 
allow pictures to be taken down, however carefully it might be done. 

1goy. Are they not taken down in the Louvre sometimes?—Only by special 
permission, and it is very seldom; I cannot see any occasion for it where the 
arrangement is good. In Amsterdam the pictures are hung on hinges, by which 
means they can be turned to the light; but that is owing to a defective side light, 
and I do not consider it necessary if the room were properly lighted. 

1910. Do you not think a country where the population necessarily are so 
much employed as in England, that it would be very desirable to have a national 
gallery open early and late, as long as the light would permit it to be open?— 
Certainly. 

1911, So as not only to give the people an opportunity of going in, but almost 
an inducement by having the accessibility as great as possible ?>—Certainly, 

1912. Do you think that this country particularly requires the means of appre- 
ciating and deriving ‘nstruction from the fine works of art?—l think it stands 
greatly in need of it, particularly the chaster works of the Italian school. 

1913. Mr. Pusey. } You say the more chaste works of the Italian school ; do you 
refer to an earlier era ?—I allude to that particular period so justly referred to in 
the questions put to Mr. Solly. 

1914. Do you mean the historical painters who were cotemporaneous or prior 
to Raphael :—Yes. 

1915. You prefer those to the schools of Bologna ?>—Yes; it is a school whose 
works we are exceedingly in want of to enable us to correct the tendency of the 
English style towards weakness of design, effeminacy of composition and flaunti- 


ness of colouring. 
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Veneris, 15° die Juli, 1836. 


MEMBERS PRESENT, 


Mr. Ewart. Mr. Brotherton. 
Mr. Hope. Mr. Hutt. 
Mr. Pusey. Mr. Strutt. 


Mr. WILLIAM EWART, 1n THE Cuarr. 


Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal Academy, called in; ang 
Examined. 


1916. Chairman.| HAVE you any observations to make upon the evidence 
which has been sent to you by the Committee ?—I believe, in the evidence 
which has been given before the Committee, as to the origin of the academy 
it has been stated to have arisen in the basest intrigue. In answer to that, 
I beg leave to read to you an account of the origin of the academy, derived 
from sources which I believe to be rather more authentic and correct: “The 
dissolution of the incorporated body of artists was owing to the indiscrimi- 
nate admission of members. At the period of the separation, the number 
amounted to 141, of whom a large proportion were of a very inferior order. When 
the society was first instituted, due respect was shown to the eminent artists, who, 
by the propriety of their conduct, and the esteem in which they were held, gave 
dignity to it, and by their excellent performances, contributed most to the popularity 
of the exhibitions. They were, therefore, for a while, considered to be the persons 
most proper to have a large share in the government of the society. While that 
sentiment prevailed, it proceeded with success. But it was not long before 
ambitious desires began to operate, and the votes at elections being equal, many 
of the members who had little title to confidence and distinction, aspired to the 
direction of the institution, and by combining together, they were, by their num- 
bers, enabled to effect their purpose. They ejected two-thirds of the respectable 
members who filled the offices of trust, and placed themselves in their room; and 
forming a majority, out-voted those whom they had permitted to remain. The 
principal artists, seeing the impossibility of restoring order and proper subordina- 
tion, after some vain attempts, soon withdrew from this society; and without 
delay formed another plan, in which they avoided the errors which caused the 
destruction of the incorporated body they had quitted. It was now seen that no 
society of this kind could be lasting, unless it were more limited in its members; 
and that it could have no national dignity, without the avowed and immediate 
patronage of the Sovereign.” This is is a quotation from the “ History and Life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” by Mr. Farrington, and not written with a view to be 
brought forward on any occasion like the present. I beg leave to refer to another 
authority on the same subject—the origin of the academy: “ The artists who 
formed the exhibition at the Spring Garden Room, having obtained a charter, it 
might naturally be supposed that the society would be placed in a situation, and 
furnished with the means, of cultivating their mutual interests to the best 
advantage; but unfortunately they were scarcely collected, when dissensions 
arose, which in the course of three years caused an irreparable breach, and in 
the end, a total dissolution of the incorporated society. This event was in a 
great degree occasioned by the loose and unguarded manner in which the charter 
was composed; for it did not provide against the admission of those who were 
distinguished neither by their talents as artists, nor by their good conduct as 
men. In consequence of this indiscriminate admission of persons, many of the 
inferior practitioners were no sooner seated, than they began to cavil at the 
conduct.of the directors, though they were the original founders and chief sup- 
porters of the society; and a party was soon formed, by whom it was resolved to 
exclude several of the principal directors from their official situations, although 


they 
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they had no complaint to allege against them.” This is a quotation from an 
account of the establishment of the Royal Academy, in the introduction to Mr 
Edwards’ “ Anecdotes of the Arts ;” and was not written with any view to the 
resent inquiry. Now it may be proper that I should point out to you the 
‘dividuals who have been represented to this Committee as guilty of “the 
basest intrigue.” I think it will be admitted that no language can be found 
stronger in reprobation, stronger in contempt and vilification of individuals, than 
the expression which I have quoted. The artists who have been thus represented 
as guilty of “ the basest intrigue” in forming the Royal Academy, were, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the greatest portrait painter that ever lived in any country 
and one of the most respectable men that ever graced the annals of societ 

‘amin West, the grea hi i ; Sao as 7 wy 4 

Benj ; greatest historical painter, I have no hesitation in saying, 
since the days of the Caracci, a man as: respected in private life, as he was 
admired for his talents. In addition to these two gentlemen, I would mention 
the greatest architect of his day, Sir W. Chambers, the architect of Somerset 
House, a man celebrated in his profession, and respected by all who knew him, 
I would also add to these, the name of Paul Sandby, the greatest landscape 
ainter in water colours of his day; and several others whom 1 might mention, 
if it were not eccupying too much of the time of the Committee. This is the 
account of the origin of the Royal Academy, drawn from the sources which [ 
have mentioned; and the Committee will of course give it whatever weight they 
may consider is attached to it. 

1917. The observations of the witnesses who have been examined were not 
directed against individuals composing the Royal Academy at the time of its 
formation, but against the system and against the formation of the system ?—I 
believe that is as it may be understood by those who read the evidence. 

1918. Refer to any part of the evidence where allusions have been made to the 
individuals who composed the academy at the time ’—Of course no evidence 
brought forward would be so indiscreet as to mention names. 

: 1919. How many individuals formed the academy at its first formation?— 
orty. 

1920. Proceed to any other observations which occur to you proper to be 
answered in the evidence ?—There is another observation which I would beg leave 
to remark upon. It has been, I believe, generally asserted in the evidence, that 
the Royal Academy has been exceedingly hostile to the interests of the great body 
of artists; that they have on all occasions interfered to the prejudice of the higher 
departments of the art. I think that is pretty clearly stated in the evidence. 

1921. You will find by the evidence that it referred to the system and not to the 
individuals ?—I speak of the Royal Academy, and the Royal Academy is a body 
composed of individuals. They have been accused of having a direct interest in 
depreciating the arts; they have been accused of invariably acting with a hostile 
spirit to the higher department of the arts; they have been represented as 
a “ clique of portrait-painters,” actuated by a mean and selfish desire to promote 
their own views at the expense of their profession. 

1922. You consider these charges to be unfounded?—Most certainly; the 
prossest and most unfounded charges that ever were made. 

1923. Be so good as to state the reasons on which you consider those charges 
do not justly lie agaiust the Royal Academy ?—The contradictory testimony of 
the witnesses themselves sufficiently refutes them. It has been stated in evidence 
that the arts have retrograded since the establishment of the Royal Academy. It 
has been stated by another evidence that the Royal Academy has impeded the 
progress of the arts, and that their state is now much lower than it was before it 
was established. Another evidence thinks the arts are ina much higher state 
now in this country than those of France and Germany, particularly in historical 
painting. Ancther evidence states that the arts are making such progress, that 
“Jet the Royal Academy do what they will,” itis impossible for them to stop the 
progress of improvement. What docs the Committee think of that’ Another 
evidence thinks the academy has done a great deal; that it had nursed and 
brought the arts into repute. Another important evidence states, that the Royal 
Academy, by embodying the esprit de corps of portrait-painters, “ killed ee 
the painter, and embarrassed Hogarth.” Now I beg leave to observe, that Hogart 
died some years before the Royal Academy was formed. His death took place 
in 1764; the academy was established in 1768. I have said that Hussey also 
died before the establishment: of the academy. This, L. find, is incorrect. sie 
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died in the year 1788, at the age of 78 ; having long before retired from his 
profession, and settled in Devonshire, in easy circumstances, and cannot, there. 
fore, be well considered the victim of academic assassination. It appears to 
me, that after the statement which I have thus made of the INCOnSistencies 
appearing in the evidence which has been brought forward, it is not necessa 
to enter into a further explanation of the effect which the Royal Academ 
has had upon the higher branches of the arts in this country. I find Ae 
utility of academies has been very much questioned. One gentleman, who 
seems to have taken a more philosophic view of the case than those who 
have co-operated with him, describes academies as universally injurious to the 
arts. An academy, I believe, means a school, a place where something jg 
taught, where information is communicated, where the means of knowled 
are given to those who are disposed to obtain it. IfI understand what an academ 
is, it means that; and how such an institution can be injurious to the interests of 
society, I cannot well conceive. I can well imagine that a particular academy, b 
its injudicious construction and by its mal-administration, may be so misman 

as to convert a great good into a great evil. That result has been asserted of the 
Royal Academy ; but it remains to be proved, and I hope will be required to be 
proved upon different evidence than that which has been brought forward on the 
present occasion. The power which the academy possess of conferring distinctions, 
is another grave imputation cast upon them by these gentlemen ; they do not see 
the propriety of an artist being allowed to put “ R. A.” after his name, or why he 
should be graced by any particular honour or distinction; whatever merits he 
may have attained, whatever skill he may have acquired, or whatever services he 
may have performed in art, they do not conceive that he should be singled out and 
distinguished from the general mass of his profession, or that the Sovereign of the 
country should confer upon him any mark of his favour. I am now referring to 
the testimony of a witness who disapproves of all distinctions whatsoever; but 
indeed, I may say, that the whole current of the evidence runs in that channel; 
aristocratic distinctions are represented as promoting inequality in the arts, as 
raising one man above another without his having any just claim to superior talent, 
It is not for me to enter into an abstract discussion of the merits of artists, or 
the effect of these distinctions in society. That social system might perhaps be 
the best, wherein wisdom and virtue alone should be the objects which call for 
the respect and homage of mankind. I should be the last to oppose sucha 
system were it practicable ; but, unfortunately, every man does not show his wisdom 
in his face, nor are his virtues blazoned on his breast ; a mark of honour or dis- 
tinction, therefore, is a stamp set upon merit, for the purpose of pointing it out to 
those who have no other means of ascertaining it. Whether that is a proper, politic 
or patriotic institution in society, it is not for me to determine. But I apprehend 
it is not necessary to go further into that subject. 


1924. Is there any other charge brought against the academy upon which you 
wish to make a remark ?>—The funds of the academy and their management have 
furnished a large chapter in the evidence which has been laid before this Com- 
mittee. The academy have been accused of mismanaging their funds, and per- 
verting them to private objects and private purposes. 


1925. State the evidence in support of that assertion ?—The following statement 
appears in evidence :—‘“ According to the printed returns to Parliament there are 
more than 600 individuals, not members, who exhibit annually therein, on the one 
hand; and 45 on the other, either members or associates. ‘Those 600, although 
the money is in a great measure raised from the exhibition of their works, haye 
not the slightest control over the charity fund; and the 45, or rather 40, 
academicians, have an absolute control over it; and I should add that these 45 
have positive claims. There are salaries and superannuations to themselves, and 
pensions to their widows, according to the laws; and the 600 have no claim what- 
ever. They may possibly, on the recommendation of an academician, obtain 
assistance, but it is precarious; and that it has been insufficient is proved by the 
necessity artists have been under, of establishing two benevolent institutions.” 
I think that makes out the observation. Upon an average of the 10 last years of 
the academy the disposition of its funds for the relief of distress among its mem- 
bers amounts to 490/. per year; that is, to the members of the academy. The 
sum allotted by the academy in donation to persons wholly unconnected witb the 
academy, persons having no claim as members or relatives of members, but artists, 

many 
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many of whose names are hardly known to the academy, but by their recommen- 
dation and their distress. The sum devoted to this purpose amounts to 460/. a 
year 5 as large a sum, I believe, as any other society established in this country 
expends for similar purposes. ‘ 

1926. Are those two sums of 490/. a year and 460/. a year, averages !— 
Averages for the last ten years. Previous to the last ten years a much larger 

roportion was given out of the academy than to those in it. The gross amount 
of sums expended in pensions to decayed members of the academy, since its 
establishment, is 11,106/. 5s. 9d.; ditto of sums expended in donations, during 
the same period, to distressed artists, not members of the academy, is 
19,249/. 13s. 3d.; but the times have become worse, and the members in the 
academy have been more distressed, and consequently have had a much larger 
claim upon the funds which they have created. re 

1927. Would not the times be also worse for those who are out of the 
academy ?>—Yes, no doubt. Those two sums together amount to 950/., 
appropriated by the Royal Academy to the distress of their brother artists in and 
out of the academy. With respect to the formation of two other societies for 
benevolent purposes, the Committee will be surprised to learn that those two 
societies have been in a great measure established by members of the Royal 
Academy. Conscious that the Royal Academy was not a mere charity fund, that 
jt was appropriated to a higher purpose than the mere maintenance of the 
distressed, that it had for its objects the promotion of the arts, the cultivation of 
the public taste, and the improvement of our manufactures, conscious that these 
were its legitimate objects, and that any money applied to other purposes was in 
some degree a departure from the original contract of the institution, the members 
of the academy did not conceive themselves warranted in devoting a larger 
portion of their funds, to merely benevolent purposes. They have therefore 
assisted and promoted the establishment of the two societies alluded to. One of 
those societies I will say, not only was originated by the members of the Royal 
Academy, but supported by them; and were it not for the zealous and liberal 
exertions of a member of the academy now present, it would have long since 
fallen to the ground, and the unfortunate objects relieved by it would have lost 
the succour they have since obtained through its means. The gross sum 
subscribed by different members of the academy in aid of the two benevolent 
funds, amounts to 2,202/. 18s. 

1928. What sum is annually received from individuals at the exhibitions >— 
Sometimes 5,000/.; but the average is between 4,000. and 5,000/. The Committee 
are desirous of knowing how the funds of the academy are employed. The funds 
of the academy are employed first, in maintaining the establishment, in 
remunerating the officers, the professors, visitors and servants, and for all the 
purposes which such an institution is found to require for the maintenance of the 
schools, and the expenses of the exhibition. To these objects, together with the 
pensions and donations to which I have already alluded, the funds of the academy 
are appropriated; but upon this subject the secretary or treasurer will be more 
competent to inform the Committee than I am, I only mean generally to state that 
there is no other application of the funds. It has been stated that the academy 
are pensioned, and that they are paid for what they do. The institution of the 
academy is perhaps one of the most disinterested that ever was known or esta- 
blished in any country. I will venture to say that there is no instance of an 
institution in which the funds are managed with more pure integrity, and where 
so little is appropriated even to the wants of those who are employed in the 
performance of its duties; the remuneration of the officers is upon the narrowest 
possible scale. ‘The keeper of the academy whose whole time 1s devoted to the 
duties of his office, and who has hardly leisure to pursue his profession, receives 
only 160/. a year. 

i929. Mr. Brotherton.] Has he any apartment ?—He has an apartment also in 
addition. The keeper of the academy 1s always selected from those artists who 
are conspicuous for the highest qualifications in the art. 

1930. Who is the present keeper ?—Mr. Hilton. 

1931. Is he an historical painter 2—Yes, ‘The next officer in the academy is 
the secretary ; his salary is 140/. a year, with an allowance for house, coals and 
candles. The next is the librarian of the academy, whose salary is 100/. a year; 
the librarian has no other privileges. There is a treasurer also, who is not ap- 
pointed by the academy, but by the King. It was originally considered vast as 
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His Majesty was the founder of the academy, and supported it in the firét instance, 
it was proper that the officer who had the’ management of the funds should be 
under His Majesty’s control and sanction. That arrangement has been continued 
by the academy ever since to the present day. The treasurer is Sir Robert Smirke, 
and his salary is 100/. ; ) 

1932. Chairman.] Is the time of Sir Robert Smirke totally absorbed jn his 
duties of treasurer, the same as the other officers ?—No. 

1033 Does he act by deputy?!—No, he acts personally, and takes great jn_ 
terest, great care, pays great attention, and keeps the books in an order which 
would be creditable to any establishment. ; 

1934. Has he no assistance?—None from the academy, that I am aware of. 
The other expenses of the academy consist in the general meetings. The 
members attending are, I think, allowed 5s. each. That, I fancy, was originally 
intended as a means of discharging whatever expenses might be incurred jy 
going or returning. I do not know that it can be considered as a very profitable 
remuneration to the members of the academy generally. 

1935. Was it intended originally to insure their attendance?—So far as the 
bonus of 5s. can be expected to operate upon them. ‘The council of the academ 
is a body which has the conduct of its business, consisting of eight. members, 
chosen by rotation in the academy. At every meeting of the council there jg 
2/. 10s. distributed among the members who attend, which upon an average 
amounts to 5s. or 6s. also. The visitors of the academy are allowed a guinea a 
night for their attendance. They attend between two and three hours; they 
must attend two hours, but their attendance generally extends to more. There 
are the professors also of painting, architecture, perspective and sculpture. The 
professor of sculpture has been established recently. The academy were under 
the impression that it would be useful to sculpture in general if the principles of 
the art were more clearly developed by an able sculptor than they are upon the 
general principles of the art, as applied to other branches. I therefore took the 
liberty, on a former occasion, of suggesting to the academy the propriety of esta- 
blishing a professorship of sculpture. The academy, always zealous in the cause 
of the profession, and anxious to promote the welfare of the art, adopted that 
suggestion; and Mr. Flaxman, one of the ablest sculptors of the day, was 
appointed to that duty. Mr. Westmacott succeeded him, and now regularly deli- 
vers his lectures on sculpture. There is a lecturer on anatomy, who was ap- 
pointed from the most eminent men in the profession of surgeons. Those lecturers 
have each 60/. for six lectures; that is, if they deliver six lectures; if they 
deliver no lecture, they have no remuneration. | 

1936. Mr. Brotherton.| Has the academy a dinner?—They have an annual 
dinner, and by the laws of the academy they are allowed to invite 140 persons. 
It has been stated in the evidence that the members of the academy have the 
power of issuing tickets, and the president particularly has been stated to have 
the power of distributing tickets for that dinner. I beg leave to say that is totally 
unfounded. The members of the academy individually have no power whatever. 

1937- Chairman.) Who has the power?—The dinner is regulated by the 
council of the academy for the time being. 

1938. Are not the counsel themselves members of the academy ?—They are, 
but I speak of them as individuals. There is not perhaps in Europe an example 
of an annual dinner so peculiarly constituted. The Committee will be surprised 
when they hear the invitations are regulated by election. It is found upon an 
average that if 140 guests are invited, a sufficient number will attend to fill the 
room; and the proportion is generally so well preserved, that there is hardly an 
instance of any inconvenience being felt, either by a lesser or a greater number 
attending. I-believe I have known one occasion on which the council of the 
academy were obliged to have a table spread in an adjoining apartment. The pro- 
cess of the invitation is this: there are a great many invitations which are called 
official ; that is, invitations which the academy deem it proper to issue as a matter of 
course ; first, to the Princes of the Royal Family, and any foreign princes or other 
foreigners of high rank to whom the academy desire to pay attention, such as the 
corps diplomatique; the principal ministers of state, and the heads of certain 
public bodies are also invited, and any celebrated characters, such as those dis-’ 
tinguished in war, as the Duke of Wellington, Lords Nelson, St. Vincent, Hill, 
Anglesey, &c.; persons of that description are always invited. 

1939. And of course any distinguished artists or literary men ?—Yes ; a 
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uished foreign artists yee frequently been invited; and men of literary and 
~jentific eminence, such as Byron, Walter Scott, Davy, Rogers, Moore, Bab- 
pages and many others. 

1940. You place them of course before the persons who are distinguished in 
war?—We may place them so perhaps in our own estimation, but we pay some 
attention to the institutions of society, and are willing to assign them such stations 
as those institutions prescribe. As artists, perhaps, we should be more disposed 
to approve of celebrity in the pursuits of peace, than in those of war; but I leave 
that point to be settled by the State. The secretary reads the list of guests 
‘nvited the previous year ; any vacancies are filled up, which may have occurred, 
from the death of celebrated individuals, or some other cause. The process of 
‘avitation is this: if the president (who has not the power incorrectly ascribed to 
jim in the evidence) wishes to propose a guest, he writes the name of the indi 
yidual on a slip of paper, to which he attaches his own signature; being warned 
that the individual proposed must be a person distinguished for exalted rank, con- 
spicuous station or great talent, or an acknowledged patron of the arts. 

1941. Does not the suggestion place talent and merit before rank and station? 
_—J am not aware of the exact collocation of the words; but I believe the Royal 
Academy, being a royal institution, conceive that it is their duty to act according 
to the acknowledged scale and gradation of precedence which is generally adopted 
in society. 

1942. If a dinner is given for the arts, would it not seem more proper to invite 
the guests according to their eminence, as artists or persons connected with the 
arts, than simply according to their station ?—The dinner is given in order to interest 
the nobility of the country,—-those persons who must necessarily be the promoters 
and employers of artists,—in the productions of the year. The president states the 
person, his name is read out by the secretary, the balloting-box is brought forward, 
and he is immediately either admitted or rejected, according as he is thought to 
answer the description which the laws of the academy point out; and so it pro- 
ceeds : the next member in seniority is called upon to name his friend; and thus 
they go through the number of vacancies which by accident, or any other cause, 
remain on the list. This is the regular course of proceeding; and I do not 
believe there is an instance of any person being invited because he happened to 
be the private friend or relative of an academician. : 

1943. The persons who nominate the guests on these occasions invariably act 
on public motives >—Yes, they scrupulously confine their invitations to those 
persons whom they think likely to reflect credit on the academy, and most likely 
to patronize and protect the arts. The academy are further charged in the evidence 
with electing good artists merely for their own purposes as members of a private 
institution, and not from any public motive. One gentleman is asked, ‘“* Are there 
not many eminent artists in the academy?” He answers, “ Yes ;” but immediately 
correcting that unfortunate admission, he says, “a few.” 

1944. Are there not many eminent artists out of it?—I hope no member of the 
academy would say, “ Yes, a few.” 

1945. Would you say, “ Yes, many ?”—I have no hesitation, for one, to say 
that there are many eminent artists out of the academy. I think the evidence 
will bear me. out in stating, that one of the principal objections that have been 
made to the existence of the Royal Academy is its constant exertion to depress 
the arts, particularly in the higher department, and to discourage historical 
painting, and every thing which tends to its promotion. Now, it is extraordinary 
that the very same evidence, or at least a portion of it, which contains this impu- 
tation, acknowledges that an attempt was made some years ago, by West, Flax- 
man and Opie, to bring forward a plan for a gallery of honour. (Flaxman was not 
a member of the academy at the period alluded to ; but this sort of mis-statement 
runs through the whole evidence.) Now it must be admitted that it was an extra- 
ordinary mode of discouraging the higher branches of art, for one of the ablest 
members of the academy, @ portrait painter, Mr. Opie, to project @ plan so well 
calculated for their promotion. 

1946. Did they do this under the sanction of the academy, or under its express 
orders?—Expressly under the sanction of the academy, who approved of every 
proposition that was made. 

1947. Did the academy appoint them for the purpose !—No, they appointed 
themselves ; but the academy approved of and promoted their views to the utmost 
of their power. , Their zeal so far outstepped their discretion (for I am sorry to 
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say it is not always discreet to make public exertions even for public objects), he 
they endeavoured to promote that object which it is said to be the interest of the 
academy, from the corrupt nature of the system, to obstruct and depreciate, 

1948. How long is that since?—About the end of the last century. [ be 
leave to state, that there has been no subject more constantly before the members 
of the Royal Academy, or that has more constantly influenced their exertions than 
the consideration of the best means of promoting the higher department of the arts 
There has been nothing within the power of the academy—nothing within their 
influence, either in-doors or out of doors—nothing they could say—no remon- 
strance they could offer—no representation which would reach the ears of tha 
great, that they have not zealously employed for the purpose of raising the arts 
in this country, and inducing the Government to step forward in their behalf, In 
corroboration of this, I am sorry to be under the necessity of introducing the name 
of so humble an individual as he who addresses you ; but what I conceive to bea 
duty to the academy obliges me to mention it. Subsequently to the plan of Mr. 
Opie, a plan was brought forward by Mr. Flaxman and myself for the purpose of 
procuring encouragement in the higher departments of the arts, strongly statin 
that although the academy had used every. exertion for the cultivation and 
education of artists, they had not the means of patronizing them when edu- 
cated ; and that, therefore, something was required to be done by the state. This 
plan was so far advanced that an address was prepared, which I had myself the 
honour of drawing up, to be presented to the administration of that day. It was 
found, however, that as the academy was a Royal Institution under the immediate 
patronage and protection of His Majesty, it would be disrespectful to him to pre- 
sent an address to his ministers; particularly, as before the measure could be 
completed, it must have received the royal sanction. The academy, therefore, 
changed their purpose, and an address to His Majesty was drawn up by Mr. Flax- 
man. very artist who knows any thing of the name or the talent of Flaxman, 
wiil be aware of the extraordinary zeal which influences him on all occasions in 
the cause of the arts. In his address he pointed out the absolute state of depres- 
sion of the higher department. The address was presented ; I do not know what 
influence or what means were employed to counteract it, but it was productive of 
no result, This was in the time of George the Third. I mention the circumstance 
as affording another extraordinary instance of the disposition of the academy and the 
tendency of the system to obstruct the progress of elevated art. In addition to this, 
I would mention (and here again I am sorry to say Lam under the necessity of 
introducing myself), that an exertion was made some years ago in the same cause, 
and it is curious, that a portrait painter should be the first person during a consi- 
derable number of years, and ata time when the patronage of the great was 
essential to him, to come forward and issue a rather strong remonstrance on the 
subject of the arts. I refer to a publication called “The Remonstrance of a 
Painter.” I am sorry to appear egotistical in introducing this work on the present 
occasion, but the duty I owe to the academy requires it. I believe that no 
exertion on the part of those gentlemen who pique themselves so much on 
their love of the arts has been pointed out previous to that period. Many 
gentlemen will bear me out in the assertion that an institution which has been 
acknowledged to produce considerable benefit to the arts originated from that 
publication ; I have the authority of some members of the institution to say, that in 
consequence of the effect which that little publication produced, they were led to 
exert themselves, and the British Institution was formed in consequence. I beg 
leave also to say, in illustration of the disposition and tendency of the Roya 
Academy to depress the arts and to discourage the higher department, that the 
only exertion which was at that time made on the subject, was made by a member 
of the Royal Academy, and by a portrait painter too, notwithstanding that the evil 
spirit of portraiture is represented as so unfavourable to the higher department of 
the arts. I allude to a letter which I had the honour of writing to the directors 
of the British Institution, and which originated in this way: I had the honour of 
being intimate with Sir Thomas Bernard, who was the founder of the British 
Institution, a man of the most respectable character, full of zeal for the arts, but 
who acknowledged that he had not much knowledge on the subject. I was in 
the habit of communicating with him when that institution was founded. I have 
in my possession documents to prove that a good many of the regulations con- 
cerning it had passed under my review. In a conversation with him, the late 
Sir George Beaumont, and, I think, the present General Phipps, I ee the 
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jiberty of pointing out what persons of their rank and consequence could effect 
for the ae ‘ ey thought proper to follow up the proposed objects of that insti- 
sit eee Wisse Laine +3 Thomas Bernard and Sir 
s yh cate ty us have some plan or project? 
Let us have your igryene e subject?” TI observed that it was not for me to 
jictate to men of their consequence and station. They, however, urged it so 
strongly, that I sat down and wrote what I conceived might be a short letter, con- 
iained, perhaps, in a sheet of paper; but according to the old observation which 
says, “ Let no man say he will write a ditile book,” I found my letter instead of 
being included in a sheet of paper, amounted to about 90 pages. I found that it 
was in vain to-remonstrate or to represent to those gentlemen that they could 
effect a great deal for the arts, if some practical ae was brought forward 
which they might be disposed to carry into execution. I accordingly drew u M 
lan. Iam far from saying it was a wise plan; I am far from insinuating that 
many members of the profession, and gentlemen out of the profession, were not 
capable of drawing up a better plan than mine, but, such as it was, it was laid 
before the committee of directors of the British Institution, and in furtherance 
of the objects recommended in it, they applied to the Government for 5,000/. a 
year, which was the limit of the sum, which I had proposed as necessary for its 
sxecution. The application for this sum has been stated in evidence ; but it 
would not answer the purpose of that evidence to mention who was the author of 
that plan; that it was produced by an academician and a portrait painter: that 
has not been mentioned in the evidence, and therefore it is that I supply it. 
As an additional illustration of the desire of the Royal Academy to promote the 
cultivation of the higher department of the arts, I would state that the late 
president of the Royal Academy, Sir Thomas Lawrence, a portrait painter, 
actually involved himself in great pecuniary embarrassment by the purchase of 
a large collection of drawings by the most celebrated masters. At the death of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, so anxious were the members of the Royal Academy that 
this valuable collection should be preserved entire, and retained in this country, 
that, on the motion of a member, at that time professor of painting, and who is 
also a portrait painter (Mr. Phillips), the academy voted 1,000/. towards a sub- 
scription for the purchase of the collection in question, on the express condition 
that it should be placed in the British Museum, and rendered available for the 
general study of artists, and the improvement of the public taste. I think I have 
proved, by a series of circumstances, that the Royal Academy have omitted no 
opportunity of promoting the arts in the higher department. 

1949. Mr. Hope.]| Is not this a proof rather of the exertions of an individual 
than of the body ?—Of course the latter circumstance respecting the British 
Institution is, but it shows the disposition of the members of the academy to pro- 
mote the interests of the arts. 

1950. Does it show more than the exertions of a single member of the academy ? 
—No; but the exertions of that single member included with others, may be 
taken as inferring the disposition of the academy. 

1951. Mr. Pusey.) Do you not consider that the Royal Academy, in electing 
you as their president, showed they did not disapprove of those exertions of yours 
on behalf of historical painting ?>—1 should suppose so. There are such a variety 
of imputations and aspersions thrown on the academy throughout the whole of the 
evidence, that it would detain the Committee much longer than they would be 
disposed to hear me, if it were possible to go through them all. If there is any 
thing of which the Committee think proper to call for an explanation, I shall be 
most happy to give them all the information in my power. 

1952. Chairman.] Have you considered the effect of academies generally on 
the fine arts?—I have. 

1953. What is the result of your investigation on that subject ?—The result of 
my investigation is, that academies, on the whole, do good to the arts; though, 
as I said before, it is necessary to know the particular academy to which the 
Committee allude, its construction and its principles, before we can say whether 
that good result will be produced. An academy, in the abstract, means only a 
school; and I think schools are good things. 

1954. If I understand you right, you approve of academies when they are 
simply schools ; you disapprove of them when they tend (as has often been attri- 
buted to academies) to introduce mannerism and other similar faults, in fact when 
they fetter the genius of the artist instead of confining themselves to giving 
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instruction ?—Academies, I conceive, are like all other institutions, producing = 
mixed effect. I know of no institution that has not its defects, and go Taki 
academies ; but it is on the whole that you are to consider whether an academy is 
a good thing or a bad thing. 

1955. Upon the whole, do you consider them bad or good ?—Upon the whole 
I consider them good. They operate in a variety of ways. An academy is hot 
to be considered solely with reference to the existing artists of the time ; it is tp be 
considered with reference to the whole institution of the arts of the country, 4, 
academy exerts great influence on the public as well as on the artist; it is not con- 
fined to the mere office of education ; it promotes the public taste by its exhibitions 

1956. You think it should be something more than a mere school, if I under. 
stand you right ?—I do. I think an academy should be an institution which gives 
every opportunity to rising talent, which should be open, to all ranks, for admission - 
which should furnish every means of instruction that the nature of such an insti. 
tution admits of; and I think it should be the means of conferring honour and 
dignity on the profession of the arts; for one of the effects of an academy is that 
it enables an ignorant and uncivilized population to acquire some respect for the 
arts; it gives them an idea that they are objects of some consequence, and not 
merely confined in their results to the display of a picture on a wall, or a statue in 
a square, but that they produce a serious influence on the whole scheme and 
structure of society. By the honours and distinctions which have been connected 
with the institution of academies, the public are taught to respect the arts and to 
know their value; for one of the evils of the arts is that their merits do not lie 
upon the surface. 

1957- Mr. Brotherton.| Does the Royal Academy in your opinion answer the 
description you have given?—In my opinion, the Royal Academy, in every respect, 
answers the description I have given. 

1958. Chairman.| Does it familiarize the mind of the population of the country 
with the arts >—So far as the academy has the power, it does. 

1959. How does it do sor—The Royal Academy exists by the contributions of 
the public to their exhibitions. 

1960. I understood you to state that it brought the arts home to the population 
of the country ?>— Of course. ' 

1961. How is that performed P—The Royal Academy since its establishment 
has educated nearly 1,800 students. Those students have not all become Raphaels 
and Michael Angelos; they do not even all become artists. They receive the 
education which the academy affords them gratis; and if they have not talents 
for the higher class, they drop into humbler occupations; they spread through the 
country, and they are employed in the manufactures in various ways. 

1962, Can you give us many instances of persons educated in the Royal Aca- 
demy now employed in manufacturing districts in the country ?’—I am not 
sufficiently conversant with those districts to be able to do that. I have, however, 
no doubt of the fact. I conceive that it is a very reasonable conclusion. 

1963. Are you aware that evidence has been given by manufacturers themselves 
of the extreme want of artists edueated as you have described ; and I believe that 
only one case has been mentioned of persons educated in the academy applying 
themselves to manufactures?—I have not seen that evidence. I speak merely 
with reference to what must be, I think, the conclusion of every reasoning mind upon 
the subject. For instance, there have been 1,800 students educated in the Royal 
Academy ; what has become of those men? They have not all become artists. 

1964. Is not the effect of some of these fostering bodies frequently to make 
persons not artists who really have not that strong bias for art which would be 
desirable ; and those persons having once become artists, will not condescend 
to pursue the lower branches of the art connected with manufactures, and that 
therefore they are neither useful in one way or the other?—That is an evil which 
must always attach to every scholastic institution ; because if you give the means 
of instruction to an individual who is not calculated to avail himself of that 
instruction, who has neither talent nor sense to conduct himself under the oppor- 
tunities of that instruction, the institution which gives it to him is not answerable 
for the consequences. 

1965. Should not the institution see first whether the person is really capable 
of pursuing the calling which he is about to follow ‘—Allow me to state that that 
is utterly impracticable. There is nothing more constantly within the experience 
of the artist than the fact that young men who appear to come forward with “ 
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gash of talent that dazzles their friends and those who know them,—who appear Sir M, A. Sh 
eat geniuses, and who sometimes think themselves great geniuses,—are found, Pi ia Ab ee 
after @ few years’ application, so completely to retrograde as to exhibit no merit §=—--——— 
ghatever- The only test we can have in the academy with respect to the esti- 15 July 1836. H 
ation of a student who applies for admission, is his industry. The student whom 
we find to apply himself diligently, however dull he may appear, however slow 
he may be in his operations, may brighten into a man of genius; but there have 
heen so many instances of flashes of talent coming out at an early period, which 
have been extinguished in smoke, that there is nothing which the academy is 80 
suspicious of as that precocious exhibition of talent. ) 

1966. Are you aware of the opinions of the celebrated director of the gallery ae ae 
of Berlin, Dr. Waagen, being unfavourable to academies generally, and only 
fyourable to them in the light of being simply schools of instruction ?—I have 
the pleasure of being acquainted with Dr. Waagen, but I had not the slightest 
conception that that was his opinion. 

1967. It has been stated by Dr. Waagen, “That the natural result of the aca- 
demic institutions consequently was, that on comparing a number of specimens 
of the different schools, such as those in Paris, Petersburgh and other places, all me 
exhibited a striking similarity of manner; while in the earlier times, and the ea): 
earlier method of teaching, the character of the schools of different nations, and 
that of each individual artist was entirely original and distinct. By this aca- 
demic method which deadened the natural talent, it is sufficiently explained, why, 
out of so great a number of academic pupils, so few distinguished painters have 
arisen. The three most distinguished artists, which for instance, Germany pro- 
duced in the eighteenth century, namely, Mengs, Denner and Dietricy, owed 
their education, not to academies, but were educated after the old manner; so in | 
our own days, the two most distinguished of the living artists of the German 
school, Cornelius and Overbeck, have risen to eminence in the most decided oppo- 
sition to the academies ; and the most eminent English artists, namely, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Barry, Wilson and Flaxman did not receive their artistical education in 
an academy. ‘That these men, when they were already celebrated artists, became 
members of academies, has nothing to do with the question, which is simply this, 
whether the academies have attained their objects as institutions of instruction. | 
With this another injurious effect of the academies has been connected by means 0 
of the official distinctions which the academies enjoy through the influence of 
the State. They have attained a pre-eminence over all the artists that do not = 
belong to the academies, which the academies watch over very jealously, and 
have thus introduced into the freedom of art an unsalutary degree of authority 
and interference. It occurs often that a very mediocre artist, of which every aca- 
demy counts some few among its many members, stands much higher in the State i fi 
as an academician than the most talented artist who does not belong to an academy. 
As the majority of mankind look more on authority than on genuine merit, it has 
occurred often that a moderate artist, being an academician, has found plenty of 
employment, while artists of considerable talent who do not belong to such an es 
institution remain unemployed and unnoticed ;” do you or do you not agree in ie, 
that opinion ?—I cannot agree eenerally with Dr. Waagen. He has stated some ve 
points on which academies may produce an injurious effect ; but my opinion is 
that, upon the whole, an academy, like a university, being a place where education ns 
is to be received and communicated, is a useful institution. I think gentlemen do i 
not sufficiently distinguish between concomitants and cause and effect. It does not 
at all follow that because Homer and Hesiod were great poets and never went to 
school, that therefore schools are bad. oak 

1968. I asked you if you were of opinion academies were only good in so far as %. 
they were schools, but that academies generally were productive of bad effects ; ‘ 
do you agree with that opinion ?—I say | agree in some points with Dr. Waagen, a era 
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1969. Then you do not agree with him in the opinion, which pervades his evi- ee 

dence, that academies are only good if they are places of instruction, and not good | 

in the usual sense in which the term “ academy” is applied ?—No, [do not. I think ¢ 

academies are good in the same way that universities are good, conferring honours ‘4 

and distinctions, furnishing the means of education, and stimulating the rising ie 

race to obtain those honours and distinctions. ae 
1970. Are you aware of the opinion of Horace Vernet, a celebrated painter, upon pap 

academies?—No further than I find it quoted in the evidence. . ee | 
0.28. x 1971. Are wei 
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1971. Are you aware that he suggested the suppression of the French Ac 
at Rome ?—I am not. “ ’ 
1972. Are you aware that several celebrated German writers have recently been 
strongly arguing against academical institutions ?—IT am not. 
‘1973. Do you know that Mons. Say, in a chapter devoted to them jin his 
treatise on political economy, conceives they are hostile to the fine arts ?—] have 
seen it quoted, and have no respect for the opinion of a political economist on the 
subject of the arts; for the principle of commerce and the principle of art re 
in direct opposition the one to the other. _ bev 
1974. Are they or are they not sufficient judges of the effects of institutions a. 
proved by facts!—I do not conceive it is possible to speak decisively upon 4 
general question like this. I say generally, as far as I am acquainted with the 


ademy 


- works of persons who apply the principles of political economy to the fine arts, 


that they are entirely mistaken in their views. They adapt to the arts a prin. 
ciple which belongs only to trade; and the moment you make art a trade you 
destroy it. aig 

pce Does that observation apply to the evidence of such a man as Dr, 
Waagen, who is not a political economist ?—It is not my business to apply it; jt 
is my opinion. ; | 

1976. Is the Royal Academy self-elected :—They elect their own members, 
subject to the sanction of the King. 

1977. Are those proceedings public or private ?—Private. 

1978. To whom is the Royal Academy responsible >—To the King. 

1979. Do you consider that, in the important branch of architecture, the Royal 
Academy has afforded all the instruction necessary to advance the art of archi- 
tecture in this country ?—I do not; but I consider that the academy have exerted 
themselves very much to afford that instruction; and as far as their means and the 
inconvenience of their locality would allow, they have done every thing in their 
power for the architecture of the country. 

1980. Have the students in the academy had the opportunity of studying from 
the architectural casts belonging to the academy ?—Not to the extent that could 
be wished, because the rooms of the academy would not admit of it. Some years 
ago the Royal Academy purchased a celebrated collection of architectural casts 
belonging to the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, for which they gave 250/.; and 
feeling that their own apartments allowed them no means of disposing of those 
casts which would enable them to become available to the students, it was agreed 
and determined by the academy to present them to the British Museum, upon 
the express condition that the museum should so display them as to render them 
available for the study of artists. , . 

1981. In the course of rotation does it ever happen that landscape-painters are 
placed in the situation of instructors to students in historical painting ?—If the 
question means to refer to the appointment of the visitors, whose office it is to 
attend the school of the living model, then, I say, landscape painters have been 
sometimes appointed ; and many of those landscape painters are perfectly com- 
petent to the duty. >. 

1982. Mr. Hope.] Are they appointed in rotation, or are they elected >—That 
is a mis-statement in the evidence, like many others. They are not appointed by 
rotation; they are annually elected, and their appointment is laid before the 
King, and sanctioned by His Majesty, who reads the list with great attention 
before he affixes the royal signature. 

1983. By the majority of the academicians?—Yes, at a regular assembly of 
the academy called for the purpose, on the 10th December. 

1984. Chairman.| Do you consider that the half of the National Gallery, which 
is now to be given up to the Royal Academy, is to be understood as belonging 
exclusively to the Royal Academy, or as held in trust for the benefit generally 
of the fine arts ?—I consider the Royal Academy itself is a trust for the benefit of 
the fine arts, since they were appointed by the King for the purpose of cultivating 
and improving the arts of painting and sculpture and architecture. 

1985. The academy consists of 40 members ?—Sixty ; 40 academicians, and 
20 associates ; with six associate engravers. 

1986. Do you conceive a body of that small number, and which is self-elected, 
is sufficiently comprehensive to watch over and represent the general interests of 
the arts in this country >—I do. | i] 

1987. You consider them quite sufficient ?— Quite sufficient. . 

1988. Do 
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1988. Do you consider a self-elected body better suited to the character of 
the national institution than a body more comprehensive than the Royal Aca- 
demy; and elected more on the representative system?—I conceive that 
all the evils which resulted from the dissensions alluded to in the extracts 
which I have read to the Committee, would arise from the very nature of 
the constitution which you have just described ; inasmuch as persons necessaril 
of Listas and less atop not having the same means or the same ae 
tunity of acquiring a periect ac uaintance wi i i 
ey aap oe nf 4 ly q ith the claims or talents of artists, 

1989. T hen you approve altogether, both of the present limited number 
of academicians, and the principle of self-election which exists in it ?—I do 
My reasons are these : when the academy was first formed, I apprehend it was 
not constituted solely with a view to the actual state of the arts at the time; and 
as a proof of that, it was with considerable difficulty that the number oe the 
academy could be filled up ; and it has been even stated in the evidence, that 
in consequence of the difficulty of finding artists competent to the situation many 
persons were admitted members who could have no chance of being elected in the 
present day. When an institution like the academy is established, it is not 
founded merely with a view to the present state of the interests which it super- 
intends, but with a prospective view to the state to which those interests may 
advance; and it has been ascertained by the practice of other nations, that 40 is 
a liberal allowance of distinguished persons in existence at one period in any art or 
science. In France 40 members were considered sufficient to represent the literature 
of 30 millions of men; and I should be proud indeed of my profession if there could 
be found at any one time 40 artists of such eminence as to be secure of trans- 
mitting their names to posterity. I am anxious to explain my sentiments on this 
subject ; because it may appear to some persons an invidious or unpopular opinion 
that 40 members are fully sufficient to represent the interests of the art, and 
to furnish a stimulus to the rising race to obtain possession of the honours it 
confers. In addition to this, I would refer to the history of the arts from the 
establishment of the Royal Academy up to the present time, and it will be found 
that there is scarcely a single instance of any very eminent artist who. was not 
a member of the Royal Academy, or who might not have become so if he had 
taken the proper means of obtaining that distinction. I consider this fact as 
affording a full proof of the competency of the number of 40 to include, im due 
succession, all the eminence of the profession. 

1990. Is there not a law of the Royal Academy prohibiting any of its members 
belonging to any other ‘nstitution or society of artists in London r—Yes. 


1991. Do you or not think that partakes of an exclusive character ?—I think - 


that the law is no longer necessary in the academy; and the academy have long 
ceased to act upon its spirit. The academy, as it was originally formed, and as it 
is now established, depends on the contribution of the public. It was therefore 
necessary to guard the institution sufficiently to prevent a decline of the funds, 
from a deficiency of the talent that was requisite to attract the public. It became 
essential, therefore, that the members of the academy should be restricted from 
contributing their exertions to any other establishment. 

1992. Mr. Hutt.| You say that the spirit of the regulation has ceased to be acted 
upon ; has it not been acted upon ina very recent case ?—Only in this way, in the case 
of Mr. Cockerell. If Mr. Cockerell had become a member of the Society of British 
Architects, and had made no reference to the academy, I am convinced the academy 
would never have taken notice of the circumstance. But Mr. Cockerell, feeling a 
delicacy on the subject, applied to the council of the academy for advice on the occa- 
sion. The reply to Mr. Cockerell was simply this, that the council are an execu- 
tive body; they have nothing to do but to execute the laws of the institution, 
and conduct its affairs according to those laws. They could therefore only refer 


him to the laws of the academy, which they conceived to be conclusive on the 
subject, until they were removed. 

1)93- Chairman.| Do you think it quite fair that the meg should have 
the arrangement of the pictures of artists who themselves do not belong to the 
academy ?>— Most certainly ; it would be impossible it should be otherwise. 

1994. Do you not think it would be fairer that those artists, an immense num- 
ber of whose pictures are annually sent to the academy every year, should have 
persons more or less appointed by themselves, or in whose appointment they had 


aome part, rather than by persons belonging to a separate society ?—The Royal 
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Academy is formed with certain regulations, and all artists are invited to exhibit 
with the Royal Academy according to those regulations. * 

1995. I am only asking you as a fact, whether they do not arrange the Pictures 
and whether you think it perfectly fair that the Royal Academy Should arrano. 
the pictures of persons who have no authority in the appointment of the Persons 
who arrange them ?—I think it perfectly fair. No person is called upon to exhi. 
bit there who does not like to do so, and does not think it his interest to do so. 

1996. Have they not the power, if they so chose, of putting their own Pictures 
in the best places ?— Most certainly. § 

1997. Mr. Hope.| How do you reconcile that with your former statement, that 
the Royal Academy is a trust!—A trust to be executed under the laws of the 
Royal Academy, as prescribed by their Sovereign. This trust they execute 
according to those laws, and if they did not execute them according to those laws, 
they would betray the cause for which they were appointed, and would justly cal] 
down upon themselves the indignation of the King. Every institution must haye 
regulations. ia 

1998. I will just put these two propositions: the persons who arrange the pic. 
tures are members of the Royal Academy, and the persons whose pictures are sent 
to be arranged are most of them not members of the Royal Academy ; therefore 
the persons who are members of the Royal Academy have in this instance an aq. 
vantage over the artists who are not members of the Royal Academy ?—Most cer. 
tainly. It would be a most extraordinary institution if there were no advantages to 
be derived from it. 

1999. Then there are not those advantages derived to the great body of artists 
which are derived to the academicians themselves from the institution of the aca- 
demy ?>—Those advantages are extended to the whole art in succession. - 

2000. There are no peculiar advantages derived to the academy ?—No, there 
are no peculiar advantages that are not open to the whole profession to attain in 
succession, 

2001. Have not the academicians the arrangement of the pictures ?—They 
have. , 

2002. Is not that an advantage ?—I say it is. | 

2003. Is not that an advantage which the other artist exhibitors have not ?— 
Most undoubtedly ; and cannot have under any institution ; they neither have it 
at the academy, the British Institution, nor at the Suffolk-street Gallery. » 

2004. Mr. LHope.] Is not the possession of any peculiar advantage, by members 
of the academy, in some degree incompatible with the exercise of a trust for the 
benefit of art in general >—No, quite the contrary ; because if the members of the 
academy had no advantage from their station to reward them for the exertion 
which they make to obtain it, I cannot conceive who would go through the toil 
that such a process requires. The academy furnishes not only a school of instruc- 
tion, but it is a means of reward; it is a means of distinction; it is a means of 
stimulating the rising talent of the time. The man who is made a royal acade- 
mician is pointed out, and justly so, for his talent to the public as a distinguished 
artist. The diploma tells him that he is selected for particular pre-eminence and 
skill in his profession. There is no man who may not obtain that distinction, if 
he has talent enough, and disposition to go through the preliminary probation, 
which all professions require from the junior race, of competition. It isa great 
mistake, which appears to run through the questions which have been asked me, 


to consider the academy as if they were an exclusive body of 40 or 60 individuals, 


distinct from what is called the great mass of the profession. The academy, in all 
fair estimation, includes the whole of the profession; because it invites the whole 
profession to come forward and show they are capable and deserving of being 
raised to that rank which other artists have obtained. 

2005. Are not the same people in the situation of competitors and judges ?— 
Most certainly ; that is unavoidable, unless you select some other tribunal ; unless 
you call the merit of the time before a tribunal that is not composed of artists. 
And, by-the-bye, that reminds me of a very curious statement in the evidence that 
has been given before this Committee, where a gentleman actually asserts that 
“a knowledge of the art is not necessary in order to judge of the disposal of a 
diploma,” that the public are the proper judges and are perfectly competent to single 
out extraordinary talent the moment it appears. If that were the case, the esta- 


-blishment of an academy would indeed be of no sort of consequence, If the public 


are competent to single out and discover talent themselves, it is in vain to talk oA 
a the 
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the distinction of R.A.; but it is because the public are ignorant, to an extra- 
ordinary degree, upon the subject of the arts; it is because even those who are con- 
sidered as the enlightened class of society, who are even considered competent to 
legislate on all other points, are incompetent judges of the arts, that it is necessary 
that it should be reserved for artists to decide as to who are entitled to academic 
advantages. 

2006. Mr. Pusey.| Are you of opinion in the same way that it is not considered 
advisable for the under graduates in our universities to elect the professors, that in 
the same mode the exhibitors in general should not choose judges of ‘art and 
directors of artistical education >—Precisely ; the principle would be ruinous and 
destructive to the interests of the art were it ever established ; it would be calling 
in ignorance to decide upon ability. 

2007. Mr. Hope.] When they become judges, do they cease to be competitors ? 
—No; but allow me to say that it is impossible you can call in one artist to 
decide on the work of another, without considering him in some sense as a com- 
petitor for public favour. That is a case arising from the nature of things, unless 
you adopt some other tribunal. If the general mass of artists, out of the academy, 
were called upon and allowed a voice in the distribution of their works, that office 
must be executed by some appointed individuals ; those appointed individuals 
must be directors ; they must be judges; they must be called upon to say whether 
this ed or that is fit for exhibition, or whether this deserves a prime place 
or not. 

2008. Is that not a serious objection to an academy at all ?—lI think not. 

2009. I wish to know whether the academy might not be more extended so as 
to comprehend a greater number of the artists of this country, and who might be 
elected upon a more representative system than the one that exists at present. In 
putting that question, | do not mean that all students should be admitted to elect 
those who are to decide upon questions with reference to the arts, but I mean that 
the present system should be considerably enlarged ; do you object to such an 
enlargement of the present system >—I do; for this reason, that in proportion as 
you extend any distinction conferred, you destroy its value, and you prevent the 
same ambition from operating upon those who wish to obtain it. 

2010. Do not the academicians consider it a year particularly favourable to 
them when they are members of the hanging committee ?—That depends on 
circumstances. In my experience, which I am sorry to say now extends to 36 
years, I never knew a more disagreeable duty; I have known several persons 
refuse it; and nothing but the strongest representations could induce them to 
submit to the drudgery of hanging the pictures. Upon a very recent occasion, 
one of the persons appointed to hang the pictures remonstrated in the strongest 
manner, and actually declined to perform the office ; and nothing but the repre- 
sentation of the council, that it was his duty, could induce him to undertake it. 
So far is it from being considered by members an office which they are proud or 
pleased to assume, that they look upon it as a charge of great delicacy, great 
difficulty and as exposing them to many invidious reflections. ‘The fact is, that 
any gentleman who is not acquainted with the nature of an exhibition of works 
of art, can’hardly form an idea of the difficulty of arranging it. With respect to 
the exhibition of the academy, it is arranged in this way: those members who 
are not of the council, for the time being, are not admitted to the rooms during 
the process. It might be supposed that the members of the academy generally 
would have the power of dictating where their own pictures should be placed, and 
of coming in and disapproving of the situations allotted tothem. This is not the 
case; they are, as I have said, excluded ; and no member of the council is allowed 
to utter a word to any artist out of the academy as to the situation in which his 
pictures are placed. 

2011. Is it not usual for the members of the‘hanging committee to place their 
own pictures in the best situations ?—By no means; there is an artist here present 
who is far from placing his own pictures in the best situation; he had the liberality 
to withdraw from the last exhibition two or three of his pictures when he was 
arranger, in order to accommodate artists not members of the academy. . Other 
members of the committee acted in the same liberal way, on the same occasion. 
Gentlemen who are appointed to this disagreeable office, so far fromseizing the oppor- 
tunity of thrusting themselves forward in all the conspicuous places, generally have 
the delicacy to send a smaller contribution than usual. Mr. Leslie has exhibited 


only one small picture this year, although he was an arranger. Many do not 
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exhibit at all. Upon one occasion when I was an arranger, I would not exhibit 
because I would not expose myself to the possible imputation of having placed 
my own pictures in a favourable situation. a wey 
2012. Did not Mr. Martin complain that his pictures were exhibited jn a 

situation ; that he could not have a fair exhibition?—Mr. Martin is a Sentleman 
for whom I havea very high respect, and I confess he is one of those artists whom 
I very seriously regret to find involved in the testimony which has been laid before 

ou. Mr. Martin, at the age, I think, of twenty-two, 24 years ago, sent a Picture 
to the exhibition, of which he very naturally had a very high opinion, and which 
I have no doubt merited that opinion; and because this picture was not placed 


precisely in the position he thought it deserved, he considered himself injured ; 


he considered his interests materially affected; and in fact, I believe he either 
then, or shortly afterwards, withdrew from the exhibitions of the academy. J am 
unwilling to say any thing which may appear like passing judgment on the claims 
of my brother artists, and I should be sorry to be understood as Impeaching the 
talent of any man, in or out of the academy; but with reference to Mr, Martin, 
I have no hesitation in saying that I havea high respect for his talents, and that I 
believe his talents are respected by the members of the Royal Academy. If he 
had gone on as a young man of talent might reasonably be expected to do, and, 
instead of taking offence, had said to himself, “ I am young in the profession, and 
must undergo those trials and difficulties which all others have encountered, and 
to which the juniors in all pursuits must necessarily submit,”—if he had continued 
to exhibit, I am convinced Mr. Martin would long since have become a ful] 
member of the Royal Academy. 

2013. I merely ask- you whether he did not complain, as an artist sending 
his pictures to the Royal Academy, as not having been done justice to on more 
than one occasion ?>—He did, as many others have done. I have here an account 
of the pictures that have been excluded from the exhibition, and received as 
doubtful, during the last exhibition, amounting to 590; and I will venture to say 
that there is not one artist engaged in the production of those pictures who, at 
the time he was smarting under the disagreeable sensations occasioned by finding 
his works returned, would not have said that the Royal Academy was a most per- 
nicious institution, and that he had been very badly treated in having supplied 
works to an academy the members of which were dull enough not to discover 
their merits. 

2014. Are you aware that Mr. Martin exhibited his pictures in foreign 
countries r—I understand he did. 

2015. And are you aware that he found, as he stated, that much greater fair- 
ness and equity was exhibited to him there, than in the Royal Academy in this 
country ?—I am aware of it from the evidence; but I do not see what bearing 
that has on the conduct of Royal Academy. 

2016. Can you disprove that Mr, Martin’s picture which he names was ill- 
placed, and that the other picture was injured?—The first statement is mere 
matter of opinion; I have no hesitation to assert that it was not ill-placed. I 
assert that it was placed in a good situation, where it could be seen; it 
was not placed in one of the best situations. Mr. Martin also states that 
an academician spilt varnish on his picture; I know nothing of this cir- 
cumstance, and if any injury occurred to his picture, it must have been 
accidental. 

2017. Have not the academicians who exhibit their pictures at the annual 
exhibition the privilege of previously varnishing and cleaning those pictures, 
which other artists who exhibit at the same time have not ?—Yes. 

2018. And re-touching ?—Yes, that is one of the advantages possessed by the 
members. 

2019. Do you consider that a fair advantage, and one of those privileges 
which, according to your previous evidence, you consider beneficial for the 
interests which the academy hold in trust for the public ?—I consider it perfectly 
fair; it is one of the privileges, one of those advantages which the institution 
grants, and which are alluded to in the diploma of His Majesty ; for if the Royal 
Academy did not confer upon its members any advantages which were not pos- 
sessed by the whole art at large, I do not see what effect it would have as 
offering a stimulus to ambition, or a reward to ability. | 

2020. You think it a proper advantage ?—I do. When I say so, however, I 
must add, that it is one of those advantages of which I myself have made very 
little use, and I should have no kind of objection to see it abolished, But “te 

members 
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members of the academy are naturally interested in the appearance of the exhibi- 
tion, because the prosperity of the institution depends on the impression which 
that exhibition makes on the public. If by allowing the members to varnish 
or re-touch their pictures the academy can render the whole exhibition more 
worthy of attention, and more likely to be attractive, they are justified in so doing. 
They could have no objection to allow the same privilege to the artist at large if 
it were possible; but the number of exhibitors renders such an extension of it 
impracticable. . Even now, it is with great difficuly that the members of the 
academy who exhibit can be accommodated. I have sometimes waited for days 
before I could get even to see whether a picture of mine wanted to be varnished, 
pecause there were scaffolds and ladders over and above it, and members at work 
upon them. 

2021. Mr. Hutt. Is it not done at all other exhibitions ?—I do not know what 
may be the practice elsewhere ; but other exhibitions have no reference to the 
academy. ¢ 

2022. Have they not also this advantage, the right of hanging their own pic- 
tures first, consequently taking the best places?—No; a committee of three are 
appointed by the council to arrange the pictures; those three gentleman place the 
pictures to the best of their judgment. If any member of the council, or if the 
president comes down to the academy and thinks that he sees any thing unfair, 
improper or ill-suited to the situation, he expostulates with those who have the 
arrangement ; and if he finds that he does not succeed in effecting an alteration, 
he brings the matter before the council, and the whole council decide whether the 
committee have arranged the werks in question properly or not. 

2023. Chairman.] But the persons who hang the pictures, and the persons 
who criticise the hanging of the pictures, and the persons who judge finally of 
the correct decision of the hanging committee are all academicians ?—To be sure, 
it is impossible it should be otherwise. 

. 2024. Mr. Hutt.] In speaking of the Royal Academy and its advantages, is it 
your opinion that since the foundation of the Royal Academy the arts have made 
any marked improvement in this country 1A. very decided improvement ; it is 
admitted, even in the evidence, which I have commented upon this day, and by 
the best authority, (for certainly Mr. Martin’s talents entitle me to say that he is 
the best authority among those who have been examined), that such is the progress 
of the arts in this country, that even the malpractices, or perhaps I want say 
(for he does not make use of that precise term) the exertions of the academy 
cannot succeed in effectually opposing it. 

2025. Hogarth, Reynolds and Gainsborough were all previous to the formation 
of the Royal Academy ?—Yes ; and if by that observation it is meant to infer that 
I think there are as great artists now as Reynolds, Hogarth, Gainsborough, &c., I 
have no hesitation in saying that, in my opinion, there‘are greater artists than 
Gainsborough now living. With respect to Reynolds, I am willing to admit that 
he has no equal in the present day. I ought, perhaps to apologise for expressing 
an opinion which appears in some measure to limit the talents of my profession ; 
but I believe even the vainest of my brother artists (and painters and poets are ac- 
knowledged to have a little dash of vanity in their composition) will confess that 
Reynolds was not only the greatest artist produced by this country, but the 
greatest artist that was ever produced by any country in his line; that, however, 
does not alter my position that the arts have made great progress. Were I at 
liberty to mention the names of some eminent individuals, what a display could I 
make of the talents that exist around us, which do honour to the academy and 
their country. 

2026. Where there was one good artist in the time of Reynolds, there are fifty 
at present ?—Yes. 

2027. You think that is materially owing to the academy ?>—Yes; I do not 
mean to say that in the natural progress of things a certain amount of encourage- 
ment would not have a tendency to advance the arts to a considerable extent ; but 
I am quite convinced that the influence of the Royal Academy, and the desire 
existing in artists to become members of such an institution, have stimulated them 
to greater exertions, and that the manner in which the academy brings about an 
intercourse between artists and those persons of exalted station, who must be looked 
upon as their natural patrons, operates materially to promote the best interests of 
the profession. It has been asserted throughout the whole course of the evidence 
which has been given before this Committee respecting the academy, that it is a 
mere private institution, conducted for its own private purposes. In fact, its 
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members have been represented by some of the witnesses as so many selfish traders 
sacrificing the best interests of the art to their own personal views. Now I would 
just beg leave to ask what possible interest the members of the academy can have 
in effecting the discreditable objects imputed to them? What personal interes 
has Sir David Wilkie, Sir Francis Chantrey, or any other eminent member of the 
academy in sustaining an institution which is represented as so pernicious jn its 
influence ?—If he were low-minded enough to be actuated by the sordid spirit 
ascribed to the members, he would say, ‘“ Let the academy be abolished! It on] 
tends to create and multiply artists. I am already in full possession of the public 
favour, and as well known as I desire to be; I do not want to exhibit my works: 
the public are well acquainted with my studio ; if they require any thing from my 
talents, they will seek me there. The exhibition is a grievance ; the academ 
raises up rivals who may take the bread out of my mouth.” That is what would 
be said by such men, if they were under the influence of the low, mean, and un- 
worthy feelings ascribed to them. As an academician, I feel that I speak the 
sentiments of the whole body, when I assert, with pride, that no such vulgar, dis- 
creditable motives can be discovered in any part of their proceedings. As fap 
as relates to the more distinguished members of the institution, it would be to their 
individual advantage that there should be no academy. They derive little benefit 
from an establishment which occupies, so unprofitably, their time and attention, and 
obliges them to enter into an annual competition with all the rising talent of their 
country. 

2028. Chairman.| Do they contend upon an equality >—Perfectly ; under any 
rational application of that term. 

2029. Are not the preferences which have already been mentioned inconsistent 
with equality.—I have already admitted that some advantages belong to the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy; but I will explain what I mean. I allude to an 
equality, not of rights, but of opportunities. It would be absurd indeed to suppose 
that all works, good, bad and indifferent, could be eguadly well placed or seen in 
an exhibition ; but, in illustration, I will give an instance. In the present exhibi- 
tion there is a work of great ability, by an artist whose name I will mention, Mr, 
Knight; it occupies a considerable space. To make room for that picture, in, I 
may say, one of the best situations in the exhibition, several pictures of the members 
of the Royal Academy were obliged to be removed. That gentleman does not 
complain that he has not the opportunity of showing his talents. I could go 
through numerous other instances in which the best works of non-members have 
been brought forward in most conspicuous places, as in the case of Mrs. Carpenter, 
Messrs. Simpson, Charles Landseer, Roberts, Partridge, Morton and others,— 
all artists of great talent, for whom the academy have felt proud in showing their 
respect, by placing them in a favourable position before the public. They 
do not complain, because, perhaps, at an earlier period of their career, some 
work of theirs, which they conceived to be of considerable consequence, may not 
have been placed to their satisfaction in the exhibition. They do not on that 
account fall foul of the academy, and with a kind of parricidal spirit, assail and 
slander the institution to which they are indebted for the best part of their 
education. 

2030. Has not the Royal Academy got one half of the National Gallery ?— 
Not at present. 

2031. It is to be devoted to it >—Yes. 

2032. And to that one half of the National Gallery the public cannot go, 
unless they pay 1 s.?—I consider that half that building is to be the National 
Gallery, and the other half the Royal Academy. 

2033. That half of the National Gallery is not open to the nation ?—Certainly 
not; the Royal Academy being dependent on the receipts from the exhibition, 
must necessarily charge the same sum for admission as where they now are. 

2034. Do you consider the new National Gallery is commensurate with the 
greatness of this nation ?’—Certainly not. 

2035. Do you think it proper, then, if it is not itself large enough, half should 
be given away to another institution?—I did not say it was not large enough; 
I say, as a structure erected for the purpose of a national gallery and a royal 
academy, it is not so extensive as a great nation like this would be expected to 
produce ; but I say that that part of the structure which is to be devoted to the 
National Gallery, is fully ample for any pictures which the National Gallery have 
now to place in it; and not only fully ample to receive those pictures now, but = 
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be fully ample for many years to come ; and I trust, should the period arrive when 
it will be necessary for the convenience of the collection of the nation to extend 
ts locality, that room and space sufficient will be found to accommodate it. 

2030. Do you consider if the national pictures were to be too numerous to 
pe contained in the half of the National Gallery, which is now to be devoted to 
the purposes of the National Gallery, that the Royal Academy would then have 
to give up the half which they possess in consequence of the increased number 
of the national pictures to be exhibited ?—I conceive that the Royal Academy is 
to be placed in the apartments connected with the National Gallery, precisely on 
the same footing as they are now in Somerset House. That is the foundation on 
which the academy has thought it prudent to remove ; and that is the position in 
which I conceive them to stand. 

2037. Do you consider that if the half of the building was not sufficient for a 
national gallery, that the nation who paid for the whole of the building have a 
right to demand the other half now occupied by the Royal Academy or not?— 
[ cannot pretend to say what right the nation possesses ; all I can say is, that the 
Royal Academy has been placed in the apartments which they now occupy by the 
express donation and command of His Majesty; that when His Majesty was 

leased to transfer the property of the King to the nation, a stipulation was made 
that the Royal Academy as well as the Royal Society and the Society of Anti- 
quaries should have accommodation in the new building. The plans and the 
arrangement of the different apartments were all submitted to the Royal Academy 
for their approbation, and sanctioned by the president and council. The academy 
have enjoyed these apartments ever since, precisely on the same footing, by 
the favour of their Sovereign, and the honourable tenure of their integrity and 
utility ; they are to be placed in their new position, on the same terms upon which 
they held the old; and I conceive that it would not be to the credit of any 
government to disturb or remove them. 

2038. You do not mean to deny the public have paid for the whole of the 
building of the National Gallery ; may they not, therefore, when they think it right, 
place the Royal Academy in some other position, and if it is deemed for the 
national welfare, take the whole of the building ?—The public paid for the 
erection of Somerset House ; at the period of its erection, there was an express 
condition that a portion of it was to be devoted to the Royal Academy. The 
academy, understanding that it would be a convenience to the Government to 
obtain their apartments in Somerset House, and feeling that it would be an advan- 
tage to the arts of the country to have a more enlarged space for the display of 
their powers, proposed this change or rather exchange of residence. The academy 
give up that which they have a right to consider their own, and of which they 
have been in possession for upwards of half a century; and they receive in 
return the apartments in which they are to be now placed. 

2039. If you consider it for the convenience of the Government and the 
academy, that the Royal Academy might be shifted from Somerset House else- 
where, would it not be right that they should be moved. from the projected situa- 
tion in the National Gallery, if it were for the good of the nation!—I must 
observe, that that seems to be begging the question. 1 do not conceive that such 
a measure could be for the good of the nation. Sia ' 

2040. Might it or might it not be?—I do not think it possible that it 
could be. 

2041. I will just put the case, that one half of the building was not sufficient 
for the national pictures, do you think the nation have or have not a right to call 
for the Royal Academy to give up the whole of the buildin for which the nation 
paid ?—It is not for me to decide as to what are the rights o the nation ; therefore 
J give no opinion upon that subject ; but I beg leave to observe, that I consider the 
Royal Academy a much more important institution to the nation than the National 
Gallery ; I look upon it that a garden is of more consequence than a granary ; and 
you may heap up 4 hortus-siccus of art without producing any of the salutary 
effects which never fail to result from the operations of such a school asthe Royal 
Academy. It would, therefore, I conceive, be an injury to the nation, as well as 

to the Royal Academy, if they were to be removed, in order to make room for 
even the best works of the old masters. : 

2042. Has the school of perspective been conducted in an entirely unexception- 
able manner by the Royal Academy?—The professor of perspective has not 

recently delivered his lectures ; and as far as relates to the non-performance i a 
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duty, the course of instruction in the schools must be confessed to be incomplete, 
The academy have forborne to press on the professor of perspective the execution 
of his duties, as strongly as they might perhaps be expected to do,—partly because 
many of the members consider the process of lecturing as ill-calculated to explain 
the science of perspective ;—and partly from a delicacy which cannot perhaps be 
perfectly justified, but which arises from the respect they feel for one o the 
greatest artists of the age in which we live. He of course receives no emolument 
during the cessation of his lectures. 
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Martis, 19° die Julii, 1836. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Ewart. Mr. Hope. 
Mr. Hutt. Dr. Bowring. 
Mr. Strutt. Mr. Brotherton. 


Mr. WILLIAM EWART, 1n tHE Cuarr. 


Mr. John Landseer, called in; and Examined. 


2043. Chairman.| I BeLteve you are an associate of the Royal Academy ?—] 
am a member of the Royal Academy. | 

2044. And father of the celebrated painter Edward Landseer?—Yes. 

2045. Can you give the Committee any information as to whether acade- 
mies of arts have produced great artists, or have been of use to those countries 
wherein they have been instituted >—Among those who have argued and written 
against the eligibility of academies, are Voltaire, Fuseli, Payne, Knight and Sir 
M. A.Shee. These able public writers, all of them entitled to deference, say that 
academies have never produced great artists. In this I agree, but when they (at 
least three of them) proceed to infer that academies are therefore worse than use- 
less, and ought not to exist, I differ. I think academies have failed of their 
ostensible purpose, because Europe has not yet beheld a well constituted academy 
of art. They have been too much engrafted on the vanity and glory-seeking of 
sovereign and despotic princes, under a hot-house system of cultivation. Fuseli’s 
words are, ‘‘ We have now been in possession of an academy for more than halfa 
century. All the intrinsic means of forming a style, alternate at our command, 
professional instruction has never ceased to direct the student; premiums are dis- 
tributed to rear talent and stimulate ambition, and stipends are granted to relieve 
the wants of genius and finish education. And, what is the result? If we apply 
to our exhibition, what does it present in the aggregate but a gorgeous display of 
varied powers?” Notwithstanding all that has been said and written against this 
royal establishment, it exhibits more individual varieties of style, and of a higher 
character too than that of any other nation of Europe. There is less in it of 
that faultless nonsense and inanity which Mr. Knight ably and justly condemns 
as too generally resulting from the trammelled ignorance of picture copying, and 
more of that spontaneous and vigorous growth of original art, which the enterprise 
of taste and the energy of genius redeems from the depths of meditation, or 
snatches from nature, where in her agitated, transient, or mutable moods. I come 
next to the authority of Sir M. Archer Shee. I will now, with permission, read 
a few short passages from what Sir Martin wrote during the presidency of 
Benjamin West or Sir Thomas Lawrence, I really forget which. “ Whatever 
advantages may be supposed to arise from public exhibitions of the works of 
taste, there is reason to fear that they are more than counterbalanced by the 
evils which attend them, and the experience of all countries in which they have 
been introduced, may lead. us to doubt whether, on the whole, they contribute 
more to promote or impede the attainment of excellence in art. In this country, 
it must be acknowledged, that our greatest painters have not been the fruit of this 
tree. Reynolds, West, Barry, Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough, were ripe in 
fame and merit, before it can be said to have been planted among us; and if we 
look abroad to the old masters we find the most eminent amongst them were ripe 
7 a 
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who flourished antecedent to such establishments.” I should mention that this i 
: . at 
note to these preceptive verses : this is a Mr. J, Landseer. 


- 
if 
The palette’s treasures spread with frugal hand, 19 July 1836. 4 | 
: 
: 


Nor glaring, let the florid tribes expand. 
With vain attempt to catch the crowd, and rise 
The radiant star of academic skies. 


(From a Poem by Sir M. A. Shee.) 


2046. Did not you and Mr. Heath apply to the Royal Academy, some years 
ago, to put engraving on the same footing, in this country, that it stands abroad? 


a re a 


—We did; we met with a great deal of illiberality, and were finally repulsed in ; 
a most ungracious way. I presented a memorial, on the state and claims of the os j 
art of engraving to academical cultivation, of which memorial I had 40 copies S | 
rinted, and sent one round to each academician, that they might duly consider it ae 
before they assembled. I will just read an introductory passage, and then : 


deposit my memorial with the Committee. “The history of British art is fraught 
with the strongest proofs that the local energies and national importance of en- 
eraving were very unfairly appreciated, or very imperfectly known, at the time of | 
the foundation of the Royal Academy.” “Of the recent efforts of France to Sy] 
invigorate the engraver’s art we cannot be insensible ; until war again suspended . 
her commerce, engravings were among the very first of her exports, subsequent to 
the Revolution. Italy and Germany have long since distinguished themselves by 4 
‘ts assiduous cultivation; and Vienna, particularly of late, by uniting her acade- | 
mies of painting and engraving. Even Russia, Spain and Portugal have lately 
perceived the advantages of forming schools of engraving; while Great Britain is 
still slumbering over unconscious powers, and neglecting those local advantages of I 
which other nations are thus strenuous to avail themselves, and which are the + 
natural concomitants of her commercial situation, and general state of refine- 
ment. 


Sir John Dean Paul, called in ; and Examined. . 


2047. Mr. Hutt.| HAVE you had occasion to consider the effects of an exclusive Sir J.D, Paul. Lo 
academy in the arts ?>—Yes, | have on many occasions, and for many years thought eh. 
a great deal about it; and I think academies would be very advantageous if they ’ 
were well managed ; and from what I have heard of what has been said about the sj 
Royal Academy, I think they have rather conceived that you have attacked the ate ym 
men than the system, whereas it is the system which is in fault and not the men. 3 
2048. Who has imagined that !—The public at large. It has gone forth to the 2 Mee 
public, that there has been an attack made upon the academicians of the manner in oh 
which they have done it, whereas I conceive the real truth to be, that the system is 1, te 
itself in fault, and that the great power which they have amongst themselves has ns 
a prejudicial effect on the arts; that is to say, that they play into one another’s ih 
hands, and it is in human nature always to do so, and there is a fault in the sys- i 
tem, particularly with regard to the manner in which pictures are exhibited. J 
It is not to be supposed that a man will not hang his own picture in the best oe 
place, and I think a great deal of advantage would be derived from the pictures 
being hung by different persons. 
2049. Point out what you consider to be the defect in the system as it now x- Dea) 


ists >—I think pictures for want of classification are materially injured. I think -, 
that the placing of portraits next to a delicate landscape, placing a large work a 
close to a small one, a highly coloured picture next to a very delicately coloured 
picture, is injurious to both. i ry 
2050. You think those points are not sufficiently attended to?—They are not. € iF 
What I consider of the present system is, that each man will advance his own in- af 


terest, and not the interests of the arts at large. 
2051. Dr. Bowring.| Having stated the evils, state how you would you provide 
a remedy ?—I would class the pictures. I would hang the portraits together, the 
historical pictures together, and the landscapes together. ee 
2052. Would you employ the exhibitors themselves to arrange the classification ! 
__J would have hangers selected out of the whole body of the exhibitors, and I 
would have no hanger exhibit that year. Then I have been told, by painters, that all 
royal portraits, whether good, bad or indifferent, are always put in the best place 
—all pictures of kings and queens. Now that must in itself be a very bad thing, 
because it does not follow because it is a picture of the King and Queen that it 1s 


the best thing in the room. ; 
0.28. y2 2053. Perhaps 
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2053. Perhaps that is a point of etiquette, and not of art ?—It is done. That 
appears to me to be in itself excessively injurious. By classing the portraits to. 
gether, you may put,the royal portraits in the best place, but the effect of placing 
a very beautiful picture, such as a picture of Landseer by the side ofan enormoys 
picture of King William, any one would understand, in a moment, that it would be 
injurious to both. I have been informed, the reason why they have adhered to 
this practice is, that it makes an exhibition more attractive, and if they were 
classed in the manner I propose that there would not be so many shillings brought 
to it. That I think is a very doubtful matter, and at least worthy an expe- 
riment. 

2054. Must it not always be an evil, with reference to the arts, that the interests 
of the arts are made subordinate to pecuniary consideration !—I think the pecu- 
niary consideration should be put totally out of the question, and whether the ex. 
hibition was productive or not productive I should not care a feather. 

2055. Chairman.] Isit partly from this mode of hanging the pictures that arises 
the advantage of being able to re-touch them?—It leads to that because if 
a man finds his picture next to a gaudy picture, he would tone it up to the gau- 
diness of its neighbour, and consequently spoil his picture; it is quite obvious it 
must be so. You will hear many artists say they cannot bear sending a picture to 
the exhibitien, because if it is a good picture it will nottell there. Then there is 
another objection which I have to the present system, that if a man is an esta- 
blished fine artist, or if he has been a good artist and sends a very bad picture, the 
bad one is put where the good one ought have been.. If the exhibition was pro- 
perly managed, and the finest artist that ever lived sent a bad picture, that picture 
should be put in a bad place. 1 think you have an instance of that at the pre- 
sent moment, without naming the individual. An artist whom we all admire has 
sent a bad picture, and it is placed in a good situation. If the pictures were 
judiciously and properly arranged, that picture would not have been placed in so 
good a situation, which would perhaps have the effect of bringing him back to 
his senses. But what I wish particularly to impress upon the Committee is, that, 
if your object is to improve the arts of the country, you must put money out of the 

uestion. 

; 2056. Mr. Hutt.] Are there any other striking defects in the institution of the 
Royal Academy, upon which you would wish to make an observation r—Yes ; 
I think there are not lecturers upon the different branches of the arts, or any 
lecturers likely to improve those branches of the art which are connected with 
manufactures, 

2057. Are you much acquainted with the state of the manufactures in this 
country ?—I was particularly led to the consideration of this subject last year, 
when I visited a china manufactory at Worcester, and it appeared to me that that 
manufactory had fallen off most egregiously. I went into the painting-room, and 
I saw what they were about; and I sent for the master of the manufactory, and 
I asked him, “ Do you consider these things which these young men are copying 
to be good things?” ‘ Why,” he said, “as far I know, they are good things ;” 
that he was a very imperfect judge of the matter, and he thought they were as 
good as he could get. The truth is, they were extremely bad things; they were 
totally out of drawing, they were of the most inferior quality, and as I told him 
that the more careful his young men were, the more accurately they copied, so 
much the worse for him, for it was only perpetuating error. 

2058. Did you ascertain what was the nature of the education that those young 
men had received >~They had received no other education but that of copying; 
they had been taught to mix the colours, and copy that which was put before 
them. These very young men had sufficient proficiency to have copied a good 
subject as easily as a bad one, but from going on with these miserable originals 
they could not improve, and the consequence is, that manufacture has fallen off 
most materially. 

2059. Is there at present a school for instruction in the elementary art ?-_ 
I believe not. 

2060. Mr. Hope.|] Do you not think that such a school would be very desirable 
in this country ?—I have no sort of doubt of it; I think that the want of it is to 
be attributed to the superiority that other countries have over this. We are fallen 
off even here from ourselves, because every body who is old enough to remember 
Wedgwood’s manufactory, must know that they were a great deal better than any 
you have now. Wedgwood was a man of great taste ; he had a great passion ity 

the | 
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ihe Etruscan and all the Italian works. He hada very fine taste; and if 
jook now to many of the old Wedgwood things, where Sere is that peers 
white over the blue, they are more beautiful than any thing you can obtain now 
That seems to have been entirely lost sight of. 

2061. Dr. Bowring.| Were you struck with the want of beauty of form as well 
as the incorrectness in drawing '—Yes, generally, and with the false taste. One 
thing they have got into, most laboriously, is an imitation of small flowers stuck 
on like the old Dresden china. They were going on overdoing it; it was done 
exceedingly bad. I saw many things executed at very great expense, which were 
really worth nothing from the bad taste that was displayed. You never can 
improve if you have no school. Those boys who draw exceedingly well, and paint 
exceedingly well, were copying from subjects that were done no better than a 
schoolboy could execute. 


2062. There is no want of talent, but it is not sufficiently developed !— 
Certainly. 

2063. Chairman.| Is it not very desirable that they should have an opportunity 
of painting flowers from nature >—Not unless they have an elementary education. 

2064. Do you not think, that ina place like Worcester, there should be facilities 
for studying flowers in their natural state?—Yes, but Ido not think they are 
advanced enough; I do not think until a man can draw exceedingly well, indeed, 
that he should be entrusted to draw from nature, It is like attempting to speak a 
foreign language before you have learned the grammar. 


2065. Supposing a person to be properly educated, do you think it indis- 
pensable that they should have facilities for copying flowers in their natural 
state ?—Yes. 

2066. Dr. Bowring.| Did you, among the young men who were employed in 
making patterns, find any that were competent to create new and tasteful patterns? 
—No; I thought that so bad had been their education, that they did not know 
good from bad ; so much so, that in some of the landscapes I asked the young 
men, in order to show whether they knew what was false in the perspective, 
whether the horizontal line did not run up when it ought to run down, and 
questions of that sort, which satisfied me they were not aware that it was bad, 
but they were aware of it when I pointed it out to them. 


2067. Mr. Hutt.] You have stated that you consider the institution of schools 
of design very desirable in this country ; are you of opinion that the specimens of 
art now deposited in the British Museum are sufficiently thrown open to the 
public?—They are sufficiently thrown open to the public, but they are not 
applied. It strikes me, if there were professors who had classes, and who could 
read lectures on these things to a class of students in the British Museum, with 
these fine models before them, it would be of great use ; and if that was followed 
up by annual examination of the students, of what they had learned and what 
they had collected, both from the professors and what they had seen, and that 
there were small prizes at the examination at the end of the year, I think you 
would find that the school would be exceedingly useful. 

2068. Would it not be very advantageous to diffuse castes from the antique 
and good prints through the great towns in this country ?—-I think of the greatest 
consequence, I dare say in the towns of Liverpool, Manchester and Newcastle one 
half of the people never saw any good specimens of the higher arts. One thing, 
which I think would be particularly useful as applied to the manufactures, is the 
whole of the Loggie of the Vatican,—all those beautifi ul things wh ich are unrivalled 
in excellence ; if there were merely engravings made in stone, which might be done 
cheaply, from the whole of the Loggie of the Vatican, I think those alone would 
establish a most useful school. I would not admit young men to any distinguished 
situation, until they had made some progress in the study of those works. I think 
those very boys that I saw at Worcester, would as easily copy the fine designs of 
Raphael as they would do the bad things I saw, but there is a general want of 
taste throughout the country. It has certainly made some advance, but both 
educated and uneducated are only creeping out of the shell; it is quite in its 
infancy. 

2069. Dr. Bowring.] The presence of the wandering Savoyards and Italians, 
who have brought to this country foreign specimens of art which they sell at a 
cheap rate; their success is evidence of an improved taste amongst the public ?>— 
Certainly. 
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2070. Mr. Hutt.) Did you ever consider the effect of closing galleries and 
other exhibitions of art on Sundays ?>—In the present day it is exceedingly difficu} 
to get over prejudices about Sunday. I myself believe it would doa great q ; 
of good, and that every rational employment you can give the people ona Sunda 
would improve the morals instead of hurting them, y 

2071. Chairman.| Have you observed what the effect of opening galleries on 
a Sunday has upon the public in foreign countries ?—Yes, I have. 

2072. Is it good or bad P—I think decidedly advantageous. | 

2073. Dr. Bowring.| Have you ever seen any evil consequence of any sort 
resulting from the publicity of these exhibitions on Sundays and Saint days 2 
I never saw any harm, I have seen a great deal of good. : 

2074. Do you think that some elementary instruction of art should be associated 
with the earliest education; I mean infant schools, Lancasterian or primary schools 
of instruction?—I have no doubt that it might, but I think the good or evilof it 
would mainly depend upon the skilful selection of the objects which they put 
before the children. 

2075. But does there not exist at the present moment, a sufficient number of 
objects of classical truth and beauty to be employed in such things >—Certainly, 
I think if the little parts of the Loggie of the Vatician were engraved on stone for 
children, it would have a very good effect. Some years ago a manufactory existed 
which was established by some Dutchmen of the name of Eckhardt, which was 
to supersede paper for the ornament of rooms. Some. few rooms in London were 
done with it, and they were most beautiful, and when that manufactory existed, 
those beautiful works, which were accurately copied from Raphael, were al] 
executed by children. : 

2076. Mr. Hutt.| Are you not one of the directors of the new cemetery near 
London ?—Yes. 

2077. You stated just now there was a great deficiency in taste, with regard to 
works of art, pervading all classes of society; have you found there has been 
any marked improvement in the public taste with regard to ornaments and monu- 
ments used in that cemetery >—I think decidedly there is, and I think that has 
been in a great measure owing to some steps I took myself. I had various copies 
made of some of those monuments in the British Museum, of which there is a 
fine collection. ‘There is a fine collection of small tombs in the British Museum, 
and I had several copies made of them, and gave them to some of the stone-masons 
and sculptors, and people likely to be employed. They have shown those things, 
and they have been adopted. In particular, there is the tomb of Scipio Africanus, 
and that has been adopted in the cemetery half a dozen times. 

2078. Are not the monumental records in the cemeteries of England incom- 
parably in arrear as contrasted with any other cemeteries in Europe ?—I haye no 
doubt they are; but I think it will go a long way to prove what I have said, that 
already an improvement is visible in consequence of showing these things. If 
any person were to go to the cemetery in the Harrow-road and see the tombs 
there, they would see there is a great improvement. . 

2079. Are you acquainted with the burial ground at Copenhagen, which con- 
tains a great many beautiful specimens of works of art, one of the consequences 
of Thorwaldson’s success in sculpture ?—I have not seen it, but I have heard of 
it, and believe it to be so. | 

2080. Is it not very important for the interests of the arts, as connected with 
cemeteries, that burial-places should be removed from towns and places where the 
population is conglomerated ?—Most decidedly. I may add, at the present moment, 
in the cemetery of which I am the principal director, we are now building a chapel 
which has a sort of Campo Santo surrounding it, which we intend for the reception 
of any monuments of the higher class; and we have no doubt, from the orders 
we have already received, that it will be the means of very much encouraging 
sculpture in the country. 

2081. Chairman.] Are you aware that in the large public cemetery at Liverpool 
there has been a chapel built for the same object for the reception of works of 
sculpture ?>—Yes, I have seen it. . 

2082. And that since that cemetery has been established a very fine statue of 
Mr. Huskisson is about to be placed there ?—It is to be placed in the cemetery. 

2083. If the cemetery had not existed, they never would have thought of 
putting the statue there?—No. The general effect is the improvement in taste as 
to monumental buildings. 

2084. Is 
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2084. Is it not impossible that such development coul iven i 
the very obnoxious practice which prevails tn London <. a bapa oe 
chapels >—Not any oe but from the exorbitant charge clergymen make for 
erecting even a small bust. Since the cemetery has been opened, there has been 
two tributes of respect to the memory of men of talent, which, from the ex 
pitant charges of the clergyman where the body was buried thev hans br “et : 
us, and a es put them in our colonnade. Py oo 

2085. Dr. Bowring.| Do you not think the gothi i : 
unfriendly to the iden of classical sti of prayer pte nb | 
pice . - so much did I think so, that we have entirely gone upon the simple 

r ° 

2086. A cemetery not only lends itself to a favourable exhibition of works of 
_ eee also an association of works uf art with the beauties of nature ?— 

ertainly. 

2087. Char man. | A very large public cemetery has also the advantage of 
being a combined burial-place of all men of genius and distinguished persons, 
on meee under other circumstances have been buried in different spots !— 

ertainly. 

2088. Therefore it invites the arts, as it were, to raise monuments to their 
memory, in a spot where the public can best appreciate them ?—Certainly. 

2089. Mr. Hutt.| Have you any further observations you wish to offer to the 
Committee on the subject of ornamental tombs and cemeteries >—No, I have not. 
I have one observation that I wish to make; we have thrown the cemetery open 
to the public, particularly on Sundays ; and it is visited by an enormous number 
of people on Sundays ; but such is the propensity to mischief in the English 
people, which I really lament, that we have been obliged to employ two police- 
men to walk about on the Sunday to prevent common mischief. I think it would 
be excessively desirable if an impression could be made on the public mind of 
the abomination and of the want of taste and feeling that that common feeling 
exhibits. 

2090. Dr. Bowring.] Do not you think that the little respect which the English 
people show for public monuments has arisen from the inaccessibleness to works 
of art?—I think it may be so. 

2091. Are there any fees paid in the catholic churches on the continent to 
obtain access to them ?—No. 

2092. Have you ever seen in those places works of art damaged as they have 
been damaged in Westminster Abbey, and other places in England only acces- 
sible to the public upon the payment of a fee?—No; I never saw any damage 
done abroad, under any circumstances ; but still I do think it will take some time 
to cure this evil in England, for it extends to a great degree. Every nobleman, 
every gentleman who allow people to walk in their gardens, find that they commit 
all sorts of indecencies. That is an English practice which is not exercised 
abroad. 

2093. In your judgment can a respect for art be founded upon any thing but 
a love of art and the practice of it?—There is a sort of habit of mischief in the 
English people; they will even go and displace all the workmens tools which 
have been put away the week before. 

2094. Chairman.| Do you think that the population could be admitted now, 
with greater safety, to works of art than they could be 20 or 30 years ago ?~—I 
think it is improved. ; 

2095. Was it not supposed, when St. James’s Park was opened, that it could 
not be opened with security to the plants there ?—Yes. ger PAY 

2096. Have not the public learned to appreciate the benefit by enjoying it oe 
They are improved. 

2097, Mr. Hutt. | Do you not consider that there has been a great advance in 
the public taste and the power of appreciating the fine arts, exhibited by the 
advance of the water-coloured paintings in this country —Yes, I do ; and I think 
it isa great proof that people will encourage what they understand. There are 
so many people in this country that are skilful to a certain degree in water- 
coloured paintings, that they encourage that which they understand ; and I think 
you may infer from that, that the more art is generally diffused, the more knowledge 
‘5 conferred on the public as to art, the more they would encourage all branches 


of it. : : 
2098. Are water-coloured paintings received in Somerset House ?—Yes, they 
rs 
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Sir J. D. Paul. are received; but the painters were so ill pleased with the manner in which the 

arranged them, and they were so little encouraged, that they set up an institution 

19 July 1836. of their own. There are still a considerable number exhibited, and very good 
drawings; but that is one of the great faults in the exhibition, the manner in 
which the architectural drawings are mixed up with large paintings, and with 
flower pieces, and with all sorts of things; the consequence of it is this, that 
every architect touches up his architectural design, colours them red, blue ang 
green to stand near those high-coloured works. . 

2099. The picture is sacrificed to its place in the exhibition’?’—Yes, What 
I chiefly lament is that there does not seem to be any given point of advan 
there ; unless the arts are encouraged for the purpose of improving the manufae- 
ture they never will do so. 

2100. Have you paid any attention to the state of architecture in this country ? 
—In common with every body else, I am very much struck with the very: low state 
of architectural taste in this country. I think it is impossible not to be astonished 
at the number of new churches which have been built, and the very little taste 
which is exhibited in them. I think perhaps nothing can demonstrate the bad taste 
more than the last building which has been erected in Pall Mall—the conservative 
club. Let any man walk along the street and look at that thing and say, ‘ That 
is the work of a great architect!” I think it is the greatest proof that can pos. 
sibly be of the want of taste. 

2101. Doyou think it desirable to form a school of architecture in this country, 
altogether distinct from Somerset House ?—I think it would be of more use than 
any institution you could possibly have; I think the principles of architecture 
are very little understood in this country, and that the taste is very bad. 

2102. Dr. Bowring.| Has not the Institute of British Architects done something 
for the amelioration of the public taste?—I think they have; but it is very 
young yet. 

2103. Mr. Hope.] Are you aware of any thing in the education of English 
architects which may be objectionable or deficient !—Yes ; I think the manner in 
which young men are apprenticed to architects. They have very little more 
instruction than making a drawing according to plans furnished them, and a mere 
technical education, with no reference to matters of taste, upon which they are 
never consulted. They are put to execute that which they are told todo. An 
architect has a house that he is building for a nobleman; he gives to his pupil 
a plan which he has formed, which he is to draw out according to a scale ; but 
I do not believe they receive any education at all in matters of taste. 

2104. Except simply following the instructions of their employer?’—Yes, the 
employer does not diffuse any taste; he is satisfied if the young man can make 
a clever drawing, and can do what he is told to do; but I do not think he does 
any thing to infuse taste; he does not consider him as a pupil, but he considers 
him as a clerk, or as a useful person, 

2105. And I believe an architect's education takes place in the office of one 
employer? —I believe so. 

2106. With the exception of that which he may get up himself?—Yes, if he 
draws well he is often employed by more than one. When they begin they are 
put to rule and draw and square, and do what they are told. 

2107. An apprentice can only be employed in the office of an architect who 
employs him?—No; but I think if there was an early school of instruction he 
would have learnt a great deal before he was put into this situation. Suppose 
before he had attained 14 or 15 he had been educated in a school where architec- 
ture was taught, he would have acquired a considerable portion of knowledge 
before he went into one of those offices, and I think that is an additional reason 
for wishing there was such a school. 

2108. Have you paid any attention to the state of bronze works and works of 
ormolu ?—-I have, and think we are eminently behind the French. Our designs 
in bronze and ormolu are extremely deficient, and the French are beautiful. 

2109. From what cause do you attribute the difference ?—The same cause, the 
want of education in designs, and for the want of seeing good things; I should 
go back to the Loggie of the Vatican. A man who had to do any thing in bronze 
work or ormolu would be all the better for studying it. There is no school for the 
instruction of ormolu and bronze work at all. 

2109.* Chairman.) Is there any existing exhibition of any portion of the Loggie 
of the Vatican?—Almost every fine library has it. 
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2110. What has become of Nash’s?—They will probably be to 

2111. Where are they ?—I do not know a 8 gee of _ - 
9112. Are you aware that they were painted for King George the Fourth, and 
that the Pope, who was partial to the King, shortly after the war, allowed three 
Italian artists, the best he could find, to trace them from the originals, and that 
in fact they are very valuable ?—I believe that is so. 

2113. And do not you think the rooms in which they are confined, might be 
opened to the public to great advantage ?—I think they would, There has been 

reat encouragement given to carving in wood, in consequence of the instructions 
that have been given in that branch of the arts. 

2114. Do you think that it is very remarkable that in this country ivory has 
never been used in the arts, to the same extent as it is in France?—Yes; there 
was also a manufacture in Louis the Fourteenth’s time, which is called buhl, inlay- 
ing in brass; it is a most exquisitely beautiful style of ornament ; that is an art 
totally lost. I think if a buhl manufactory was established, it would have an 
‘mmense.sale ; it is a most exquisite thing; it is the finest possible designs cut 
out in brass, and inlaid in tortoise-shell. Our people have no notion of executing 
any thing of the kind. I should say that that might be taught. 

2115, In fact, you think that a simple knowledge of the arts would call into 
existence many materials of manufacture adapted to the arts, which are not even 
heard of now?—Yes; and such would be very valuable in commerce. 

2116. You would recommend schools of design, as they have in Francer— 
Yes,.and upon this principle. 7 
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Martis, 26° die Julii, 1836. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Bowring. Mr. Brotherton, 
Mr. Ewart. Mr. Strutt. 
Mr. Hope. 


Dr. BOWRING, 1n THE CHAIR. 


SE Seana ree en caeear Tine 


Henry Howard, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Academy, called in ; 
and Examined. 


2117. Chairman. | HAVE you any observations, Mr. Howard, to make on the 
evidence that has been given before this Committee on the subject of the Royal 
Academy ?—I wish to -lay before you a few mis-statements which J think L ob- 
served there. First, the Royal Academy did not refuse a charter from George the 
Fourth, for fear that it would make them responsible. A charter was neither of- 
fered nor desired. Neither Banks nor Flaxman was known to the public before 
the establishment of the Royal Academy, as asserted. They were both students 
of that institution and received their education in it. Edmund Garvey did not 
resign his diploma, as asserted (qu. 909), but died a royal academician. It is not 
true that the Royal Academy tried to “ obstruct the British Gallery in every way.” 
The president, Mr. West, was consulted with other members of the academy by 
the eminent persons who formed that institution, and rendered his willing assist- 
ance; he was at first a member of that institution, but to avoid the appearance of 
an invidious selection, artists were afterwards excluded (qu. 980). It has been 
asserted (qu. 983) that some academicians send their canvas to the exhibition, 
with only a head upon it, and wait to finish it till they see what is hung beside it. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this assertion is as incorrect as itis absurd, It 
is not true that artists not members of the academy have no opportunity of var- 
nishing their pictures. The president gives an order for that purpose to every 
artist who applies before the exhibition opens to the sone and, in point of fact, 
many such orders are issued. It is not true that the Royal Academy is a mono- 
poly, or an exclusive body, as asserted. The honours and advantages of the aca- 
demy are open to all artists who have merit to deserve them and who conform to 
those just, necessary and impartial conditions which the laws of the academy pte- 
scribe for their attainment. It is not true, as asserted (qu. 750), that the laws 
and regulations of the Royal Academy were, from its first formation made solely 
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and exclusively for the interests of a private body ; on the contrary, the laws ath 
regulations of the Royal Academy were formed and have been sanctioned 
King for great public purposes, and, as his Majesty has declared, for the cultiya. 
tion and improvement of the arts of painting, sculpture and architecture, ang to 
this great end have they been administered, with undeviating zeal, integrity and 
disinterestedness. It is not true, that the pictures of foreign artists are unfavour. 
ably hung in the exhibitions of the Royal Academy; on the contrary, the work of 
a foreign artist is often received with more favour than a work of a similar class of 
merit from a native artist. On one occasion in particular, the French Ambassador 
the Duke de Laval Montmorency, expressed his acknowledgments to the presiden é 
Sir Martin Shee, for the liberal attention paid to a large work by Gerard, which 
was hung in one of the best places in the exhibition. The witness confessed he could 
not name an instance to support his assertion (qu. 756). It is not true, as. asserted, 
(qu. 678) that the money produced by the exhibition is in a great measure raised 
by the works of the artists not members of the academy. It is not the niimber 
but the excellence of the works exhibited which is the attraction of the public, 
The best exhibition can be expected to contain but few very fine works, and the 
largest mass of mediocrity may be considered to operate as a drawback upon the 
character of the exhibition. ‘There is nothing for which the academy is so often 
censured by the public as for the impolicy of admitting such a quantity of indif. 
ferent material as tends to leave on the mind of the spectator an unfavourable im- 
pression of the whole display. Those artists who exhibit fine works are received 
into the academy by twos and threes every year. In the course of forty years 
there have been but two years without one or more vacancies, and siv have been 
known to occur in one year. It is not true that the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy devote a larger portion of the funds to the necessities of their own body 
than to those of artists not members. The gross sum expended in pensions to 
distressed members being 11,106/., and the donations to artists not members and 
their families 19,2497. It is said that the academy has monopolized the patro- 
nage of the King and the nobility, but this is not, nor has it at any time been, the 
case. Some of those artists who have done great honour to the English school 
have been neglected by the patrons of art,and protected bytheacademy; forinstance, 
Wilson, Fuseli, Stothard; on. the other hand, many who were not members haye 
been much patronized by the public. Alderman Boydell employed Romney, 
R.West, M. Brown, &c. Strochling, a foreigner, and not a member, was appointed 
historical painter to George the Fourth when he was Prince Regent. The late 
Sir George Beaumont and Lord de Tabley, did not limit their encouragement of 
art to the works of members of the academy. From its commencement to the 
present day it may with truth be said, that those who have enjoyed public favour 
possessed it in a considerable degree before they became members, and those who 
have not been so fortunate have received but little employment, in consequence of 
their becoming members. But, Sir, I have no intention of going seriatim through 
all the mis-statements or the complaints regarding the Royal Academy which 
have been made before this Committee ; some of the more important of these ac- 
cusations have been refuted by Sir M. Shee; many of them contradict each other; 
some are, surely, undeserving of reply; and it must be obvious, that almost 
all are connected with if not founded on personal disappointment. Looking ge- 
nerally at the evidence with which you have favoured me, it goes to charge the 
Royal Academy with inefficiency in the schools, partiality in the elections, a 
spirit of exclusion, a disregard of the interests of other artists and a selfish admi- 
nistration of the funds. The facts I purpose to lay before you in respect to these 
points will serve to place the academy in a more just light, I believe, than has 
been done in the evidence referred to. 
2118. What is the present condition of the schools of the academy, and the 
terms upon which students are admitted ?—With respect to the schools of the 
Royal Academy, nothing can be less exclusive than the regulations relating to the 
admission of students. The members have not reserved to themselves the right 
of admitting even their own sons to schools which are wholly supported by them- 
selves. Any one, native or foreigner, without distinction, who can produce a 
good drawing, and a testimonial from a respectable person of his good moral 
character, is equally admissible. Even the name of the individual applying is 
not known to the council until after he is admitted. He then remains a proba- 
tioner for three months, during which time he is required to make a drawing in 
the academy, and if that be approved, that is, if it be as good:as the-drawing ae 
Jai 
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Jaid before the council, he is regularly entered a student of the Royal Academy. 
Jn this manner are young artists admitted to a course of gratuitous instruction, 
which is to render them rivals to those who have fostered them, and perhaps ulti- 
mately to deprive their teachers of the patronage of the public, and their means 
of subsistence. The advantages afforded to the student in the Royal Academy 
are these: if painting be his pursuit, there are the school of the antique, the 
school of the living’ model, and the school of painting, all of which are under the 
superintendence of the ablest masters in the country, The use of a good library 
of books on art which is continually increasing by gifts and by purchase, a large 
collection of prints and some copies of the most celebrated pictures, the lectures 
of the professors, annual premiums for the best copies made in the painting 
school, and a biennial premium for the best original historical painting. Although 
the privileges ofa student generally continue for ten years only, upon application 
to the council he may be re-admitted from year to year ; but if he obtain any pre- 
mium in the course of the ten years, he then becomes a student for life. Any 
student obtaining the gold medal at the biennial distribution of prizes may become 
a candidate for a travelling studentship, which will further enable him to pursue 
his studies on the continent for three years on a pension from the academy. 
The student in sculpture has the benefit of the schools of design, an admirable col- 
lection of casts; the library, in which are engravings from all the galleries in 
Europe; the lectures and premiums ; and, in rotation, the contingent advantage 
of being enabled to study on the continent for ¢hree years. The advantage 
afforded to the student in architecture are the schools of design, the lectures, the 
library, which contains all the valuable works on architecture which have been 
published here and on the continent, annual and biennial premiums, and the con- 
tingent advantage of the travelling studentship. The school is unfortunately 
deficient in architectural models, and merely because the Royal Academy has no 
room in which to place them. ‘The society, notwithstanding, purchased a fine 
collection of architectural casts a few years since, which had belonged to Sir T. 
Lawrence, and presented them to the British Museum, where they are arranged in 
an excellent light, and are available to all the artists of the country. The students 
in engraving are in nowise distinguished from the others ; the same advantages 
are open to all. An extensive collection of engravings from the earliest times, 
which is in the library, was purchased by the academy, at the price of 600 
guineas, chiefly with a view to the information of this class of students, I think, 
then, it must appear that the Royal Academy has not been remiss in endeavour- 
ing to render their schools as efficient as circumstances have permitted. — 

2119. Is there a published catalogue of the prints and books belonging to the 
academy ?—Not very recently ; they are about to make another ; but there is a 
printed catalogue up to a certain S- . 

2120. Is the catalogue as it stands accessible to students now ?—Yes. 

2121. Are they allowed, under any circumstances, to take away books from the 
academy ?—No, not to take away any. 

. 21 sd Have you any iolaiest make to the Committee on the subject of the 
Royal Academy's exhibitions ?>—That the rooms employed for this purpose are 
very unfavourable to the display of works of art 1s to be lamented, but it is not the 
fault of the academy, which has always been striving to improve them. On the 
death of the late secretary, about 26 years since, they constructed a new exhi- 
bition-room, in the space occupied by his apartments: It 1s at other times used as 
the school of painting. The ante-room and the great room have also received 
every improvement that could be introduced without affecting the exterior of the 
building. The works of all artists, without exception, are admissible in the 
exhibition, under certain regulations, which are extensively circulated and may 
always be known. The council examines them without referring to the name of 
¢he author. All such works as are considered to have sufficient merit are imme- 
diately received, and all those which are thought too inferior are immediately 
rejected ; the want of merit or non-compliance with the regulations are the only 
grounds of exclusion. Such works as are of a more questionable character are 
marked with a D. as doubtful. The arrangement, which is entrusted to a com- 
mittee of the council, then begins. The received pictures are put up first, and 
then as many of the doubtful as the rooms will admit ; but it is impossible, till the 
greater part are hung up, to ascertain what number of works of such different 
sizes can be accommodated, and hence a necessity often occurs for excluding a 
work of acknowledged merit of large dimensions where smaller and doubtful 
0.28. z2 works 
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works receive places which they little deserve. But the difficulties of g cons 
scientious arrangement of the exhibition, I believe, can only be conceived by those 
who have made the experiment. It is hopeless, on these occasions, to Satisfy all, 
2123. To how many academicians is the admission or non-admission of pic. 
tures referred ?—The president and council consist of nine, eight members and 
the president. : _ ——* 
2124. Do the same members of the academy decide on the conditions of the 
first introduction and of the second; you state there is first a Separation into 
those received and those rejected >—Those separations are made by the councj] ; 
with respect to the arrangement of the pictures afterwards that is left to the com. 
mittee of three or four, just as it may happen, liable to the superintendence of the 
council. . : 
2124.* Does the hanging committee invariably consist of three or four mem- 
bers >—Generally ; sometimes another is called in if expedition is necessary. 
2125. What are the conditions on which exhibitors obtain the rank of ap 
associate ?>—-Any exhibitor may put down his name to become an associate, 
2126. What is the average number of candidates for the honour ?—At this 
time they have become very numerous; about from 35 to 45 has been the average 
for some years past. | 
2127. Does the number increase P—Perhaps it does a little ; not very particu. 
larly. The election of associates rests entirely with the academicians, of whom 
a general meeting is lield at the close of the exhibition before the collection js 
broken up, for the purpose of particularly examining and discussing the merits of 
the works of those whose names have been subscribed on the list. The election, 
if any be resolved on, does not take place until the first Monday in N ovember, 
which gives time for a further consideration of the respective claims of the can- 
didates ; and it may be observed that it is particularly incumbent on the members 
to be very cautious in the election of an associate, as young artists do not always 
realize in the end the expectations they may have excited by one or two very 
promising efforts ; and an associate has taken the first step towards becoming ah 
academician. As vacancies occur, the academic body of 40 is recruited from this 
class of members, which are chosen from the profession at large. The list of 
academicians elected in the last 26 years (consisting of 33 names, which I beg 
to read to you,) will, I am convinced, require no comment, nor will any thing 
more be necessary to show in what spirit the elections are conducted. This is a 
list of the members :— 


ACADEMICIANS elected since 1810: 


1. A. W. Callcott. 18. William Daniell. 
2. David Wilkie. 19. R. R. Reinagle. 
3. James Ward. 20. Jeffery Wyatville. 
4. Richard Westmacott. 21. George Jones. 
5. Robert Smirke. 22. W. Wilkins. 
6. William Theed. 23, C. R. Leslie. 
7. George Dawe. 24, W. Etty. 
8. Henry Raeburn, 25. J. Constable. 
9. William Mulready. 26. C. L. Eastlake. 
10. A, E. Chalon, 27. E. Landseer. 
11. J. Jackson. 28. H. P. Briggs. 
12. Francis Chantrey. 29. G. 8. Newton. 
13, William Hilton. 30. C. Stanfield. 
14, Abraham Cooper. 31. W. Allan. 
15. William Collins. 82. J. Gibson, R. A. Ed. 
16. E. H. Baily. 33. C. R. Cockerell, R. A. Ed. 


17. Richard Cook. 


2128. Will you be so good as to state to the Committee the financial position 
of the Royal Academy, and lay before them any account of its receipts and dis- 
bursements that you have before you?—I have not with me any notes upon that 
particular point, but I will furnish them to the Committee, if it is required, 
I think upon an average the receipts of the exhibitions are about 5,000/. 

2129. What is the balance in hand held at this moment in the hands of the 
academy ?--The academy have funded. property which they have from time to 
time accumulated. . . 

2130. What is the amount ?—I believe about 47,0002, 

he ea3 cody yeuiy . enieter i 2131. That 
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2131. That is invested in Government funds ?—Yes. 

2132. In the names of trustees?—There are four trustees, three of them ea’ a 
officio, the present the secretary and the treasurer, and one who is elected. 26 July 1836. 
2133. So that the funds of the institution progressively increase ?—Twenty 

thousand pounds of that fund is allotted to establishing pensions to necessitous 

members and their widows. 

; we What is the cost to the academy of their annual festivity >—From 250 /. 

6) . 

2135. What are the payments made to the officers of the academy ?—The 

resident, whose situation entails upon him very considerable expenses, has no 

salary mor any allowance beyond the other members, The keeper, for very 

arduous and important duties, receives but 160/. per annum, with epartments. 

The secretary's salary is 140/. per annum, with an allowance for apartments. 

The treasurer receives 100/. per annum, 

2136. Is heamember of the academy ?—Yes ; the librarian for attending three 
times a week 80/. per annum. I believe in Sir Martin Shee’s evidence oe has 
stated it to be 100/.; that is a mistake. The auditors and the inspector of works 
imported by any British artists for their own use, and which are in consequence 
allowed to pass the Custom-house duty free, have no allowance whatever. The 
yisiters elected to serve in the painting school and in the life academy receive 
each one guinea for an attendance of more than two hours. The committee of 
arrangement have each two guineas for attending to that laborious and invidious 
duty the whole day. Each academician receives 55. for attending a general 
meeting, of which there are annually from five to ten. A similar allowance is 
made to members attending the meetings of council; 7. e., the council, which con- 
sists of the president and eight members, coming in by rotation, are allowed 45s. 
to be divided at each meeting between the members present, which, if all attend, 
amounts to 5s. each. I should have stated that the salaries of the professors are 
60J. a year for delivering six lectures, 

_ 2137. Are not the office of professor and some other office sometimes accumu- 
lated in the same person?—They have been in two instances ; one is my own case, 
2138. You are professor and secretary ?—Yes. 

2139. Is that according to the rules >—I conceive so. It is not for me to 
defend the academy on that point; they were pleased to elect me, I believe, 
according to the rules. The laws state “ Pluralities are to be avoided as 
much as possible,” which I apprehend means to say they are sometimes to be 
allowed. I only knew of two instances; the other was that of Mr. Fuseli, who 
was professor of painting and keeper at the same time. 

2140. Now, are Mr. Fuseli’s case and yours the only cases in which you knew 
that two offices have been united in the person of the same gentleman ?—I believe 
formerly there was a case in which the office of librarian was given to Mr. W., who 
was afterwards keeper, which is in the gift of the King; but, on receiving that 
appointment, I believe he relinquished the first. From what I have stated, it 
will appear that the greater number of the academicians derive from the funds of 
the academy an income of from 26s. to 50s. per annum; that of the president 
and council may sometimes amount to 8/. or 91. each, if constant in their atten- 
dance throughout the year. Instead of dividing their profits as other societies of 
artists do (and are quite justified in doing), the members of the Royal Academy 
have for above 60 years supported, without the smallest assistance from the nation, 
the only national school of art—a school in which all the best artists in the 
country have been reared, and which has given to the arts all the reputation and 


importance they possess. This they have done (which in every other country is 
done by the government) at an expense of above 240,000/., and have distributed 
30,0007. in charitable assistance to necessitous artists and their families. I am 
not aware of the existence of any other society of professional men equally dis- 
interested and patriotic ; and what I have stated will, I trust, show that it is well 
entitled to the gratitude of the arts and the country. 

2141. Were you secretary to the academy in 1815?—Yes, I was. 

2142. At that period was a communication made to the academy by the Govern- 
ment, on the subject of a national monument to celebrate the victory of Waterloo? 
—-I am not perfectly clear as to that subject. ; 

2143. Do you recollect any correspondence upon that subject? —If you think 
proper to ascertain that, I shall have no objection to wait upon you some ase 
time and give you all the particulars. I am not prepared at present to say W . 
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H. Howard, Esq. the exact state of the case was. I know this generally, the academicians did eve 
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thing in their power, but the design appeared to have been relinquished, or else 
that it was not left to the academy to offer any plan or any regular suggestions 
on the subject. ne 

2144. Is it not in your recollection, that the academicians were invited t, 
communicate to the Government a plan for a national monument 1—It js 
indeed. I know Mr. West, the president, drew up a scheme of ‘his own, which 
he supplied to the committee of taste; but I believe it was entirely left to the 
committee of taste. | SS Ee 

2145. Since you have been secretary to the Royal Academy, have the laws 
and regulations undergone any considerable change :—There have been some im. 
provements made, and some little alterations; there are no substantial alterations. - 

2146. Do-you think at the present time the rules and regulations are susceptible 
of any important improvement ?—I imagine that no society can be said to be 

erfect. : aa 
; 2147. The Committee would be glad to hear from you any **ggestion for the 
improvement of the laws and regulations of the society, to which they seem 
susceptible from your experience ?—If I were aware that the academy was 
susceptible of any improvement on those points, I should of course lay it before 
the council. 

2148. Do you think that the permanent number of academicians, on the whole, 
was a judicious arrangement ?—I do not think if the number were extended there 
would be the same stimulus to young men to exert themselves. 

2149. Must not the number of gentlemen voted to receive the honours of the 
Royal Academy depend very much on the number of artists, and that number 
fluctuating very considerably ?—I conceive in a case of this kind where there are 
distinctions made, that unless those distinctions are applied to artists of y 
considerable merit they are no distinctions at all, they can have no good effect 
upon the art at large, and I do not think at any time there has existed in any 
country above 40 men of first-rate talent. 

2150. What proportion of the proceeds of the exhibition are applied to the 
artists who are exhibitors, and not members of the academy ?—There is no division 
of the receipts of the exhibition between members or artists of any kind. . 

2151. The whole of the receipts go to the Royal Academy ?—The whole of 
the fund goes immediately for the general purposes of the establishment, and for 
charities, 

2152. It has been stated, are you aware of the fact, that a letter was written 
by the committee of taste (appointed by Lord Castlereagh) to the academy, 
respecting the monument of Waterloo, to which no reply was given ?—No, I am 
persuaded that could never have been the case, but I do not remember the 
particulars. 

2153. You mentioned the librarian having attended three days a week, does 
that mean that he attends three whole days!—No, three different sittings; 
Monday in the morning, and again in the evening, and Thursday in the evening. 

2154. And publicity is given to the hours of his attendance ?—Of course each 
student has a copy of the laws and regulations of the academy, and that is one 
of them. eee: 

2155. It was stated by Sir M. Shee that the law excluding academicians 
belonging to other societies has not been acted upon, though it is still existing 
‘in the regulations ?—That is so. 

2156. Is there any instance in which an artist belonging to another society in 
London has been elected ?—I believe not. 

2157. Did not Mr. Stanfield resign his situation as connected with the Suffolk 
Gallery for the purpose of obtaining a Somerset House diploma ?—He offered 
himself as an exhibitor in the academy, became first an associate, and then an 
academician, 

2158. In order to offer himself as a candidate, did he not consider it a neces- 
sary preliminary to dissociate himself from the society with which he had been 
previously connected ?—It may be so. 

2159. In the notice that you give to exhibitors, is it not there stated that in 
order to fit themselves for candidateship it is necessary they should not belong to 


‘any other society ?—I believe it does remain on the superscription of the annual 
‘list, that any artist may become a candidate who is 24 years of age, not an 


apprentice, nor a member of any other society of artists resident. in London. 
! 2160..Are | 
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2160. Are the Committee to understand it is your belief that an artist belong- 
ing to another society would not, at the present moment, be considered incompe- 
tent to be elected ?—I should think it would, because I have no instance where 
it has been acted upon. | 

2161. Do you coincide with the opinions of Sir Martin Shee, that no relaxation 
should be made in the peculiar privileges enjoyed by the members of the academy 
as to retouching and varnishing of the pictures, the monopoly of the private 
view, the dinner and other privileges enjoyed by the academy ?—If you ask me 
that question generally, I do not think any relaxation could be made. With 
respect to the first, varnishing, it is physically impossible to admit five or six 
hundred exhibitors for that purpose. 

2162. Is it your opinion that the principle of self-election is on the whole the 
best, and that no reference should be made to any other constituent body ?—I do 
not conceive it would be improved by any reference to any other. There are 40 
artists who may be called the élite of the profession, They must be as good 
judges of the merits of the candidates as any other persons, and they are as little 
likely, at least, to be partial in their judgment, because it is shown by the evi- 
dence that it is the interest of the academy to elect the best artists. 

2163. Are the opinions you have been expressing the opinions of your ¢ol- 
leagues >—I cannot pretend to say what is the opinion of my colleagues. 

2164. Has this been under discussion among the members of the academy ?— 
There may be various opinions among a body of 40 men; it is impossible to say 
what their opinions may be. . 

2165. Do you think that any inconvenience has been found at the Society of 
British Artists and at the exhibitions of the British Gallery in allowing exhibitors 
to varnish pictures before exhibition ?—I do not consider them to be at all under 
similar circumstances or in the same position as the Royal Academy. The rooms 
are so much higher and the works so much more numerous, it is with difficulty 
that 45 members can accomplish it ; and how they would be able to do it, if they 
were to let in 600, I cannot conceive. 

2166. But the extent (if it is well adapted to the exhibition of pictures in the 
Royal Academy) must be the same asin other places where pictures are exhibited, 
would it be more inconvenient than other places ?—Not only the inconvenience 
would be greater, but I think it would be leg impossible to accomplish it. 

2167. But how would it be accomplished elsewhere ?—Unless a much greatef 
length of time could be afforded to it than is possible. The object of the academy 
is to complete the arrangement of the exhibition as quickly as possible, because 
during the time of exhibition and during these arrangements the schools are neces- 
sarily shut up. ' 

2168. Still that facility is granted at other exhibitions ?—They have no schools 
to support, time is not so great an object to them, and their conveniences are much 
greater in proportion to the number of works they exhibit. 


William Hilton, Esq., Keeper of the Royal Academy, called in; and Examined. 


2169. Chairman.| WHAT is the present number of students in the schools of 
the academy ?>—I think about 500. 

2170. Does that include all those who attend the lectures !—They are admitted 
students for 10 years. We have no account of them after they go away from the 
schools, therefore it is impossible to say what number of students belong to the 
Academy. There have been 321 students admitted between 1825 and 1835. 


H. Howard, Ese 


26 July 1836. 


W. Hilton, Esq. 


2171. Isa list of the students daily recorded ?—They write their name every | 


time they attend the schools in a book for that purpose. 

2172. Is there any observation you wish to make connected with the Royal 
Academy ?—No, I have no observation I wish to address to the Committee. Iam 
ready to answer any question they may choose to put to me as far as I am able. 

2173. Do you not think that the election and regulations of the Royal Aca- 
demy are susceptible of some improvement?—I am not aware that they are; 
they appear to me to be exceedingly well considered for the objects they have in 
ad. What is the average attendance of students in the life academy ?—It 
varies very much, but I should say from 15 to 20. sit 448 

2175. What is the average attendance of students in the school of antique '— 


From 25 to 35. 
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2176, Generally speaking, does the number of students increase ?—Yes, I think 
it does. | | 

2177. Is it your opinion that the number of 40, without any restriction or mod; 
fication, is a convenient number for the management of the academy :—] should 
think that it is quite sufficient, and even more than sufficient. ue 

2178. Is there a written record kept of the proceedings of the council? , 
Yes. : ae 
2179. That is accessible I believe only to the members P—To the members cer 
tainly. | ies 

2180. And you think the system of self-election has not in principle been 
found to operate unfavourably >—I cannot conceive it is possible it can be so 
since the object of the academy is to elect all the best artists in the country. It 
is to the advantage of the institution that they should do so. 


Benjamin Robert Haydon, called in ; and Examined, 


2181. Chairman.| YOUR opinion was asked as to the creation of a consti- 
tuency ; what do you consider to be the evils of the present system of self. 
election >—I fhink the present system of self-election is most pernicious. Sir 
Martin Shee was asked if he approved of a constituency, and he said it would 
produce all the evils that artists formerly complained of. Now, there were no 
evils complained of formerly from a constituency, but the evils complained of 
were that the directors, whom the constituency elected annually, refused to give 
up their power contrary to law; and those directors on a vote were expelled, and 
went to King George the Third and persuaded him to found an academy ; and 
those directors, if there was an evil in the constituency, that was the evil. Those 
directors were the founders of the academy, and the present academicians are the 
descendants; therefore, if there were evils in the constituency, the evils were the 
abuse of the laws by the directors, who are the founders of the academy. That 
is my view of the question. 

2182. Do you still adhere to the opinion in which Sir Martin Shee does not 
concur with you, that the academy was originally founded on intrigue ?—I am 
convinced of it. 

2183. But Sir Martin Shee gave evidence to the contrary ’—He did not give 
evidence to the contrary, he only mentioned three names whom he said were in- 
consistent with intrigue,—Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benjamin West and Paul Sanby. 
Now all three of those men were complete intriguers, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benja- 
min West and Paul Sanby. The academy asserted that Reynolds intrigued to get in 
a man called Bononi, an architect, and he was obliged to resign from their opposition. 

2184. You have heard the opinion that has been given with respect to the 
number of academicians, and the necessity of confining them to 40. Do you 
agree in that opinion ?—Certainly not. 

2185. Will you state the reasons why ?—I think 40 is by no means enough, in 
the present state of the arts; if 40 were chosen 68 years ago, when the arts 
were by no means in advance, and as there are many eminent men out of the 
academy, such as Mr. George Hayter, the painter of “Lord William Russell's Trial,” 
Mr. Martin, and others, that is evidence that 40 cannot be enough because they 
are not included. . 

2186. It might be 40 was too many when the academy was instituted p— 
I think it was. 


Mr. John Pye, called in; and Examined. 


2187. Chairman.| HAVE you any thing to add to the evidence you have 
given, as to any encouragement that might be properly extended to the art of 
engraving in its higher department ?—It appears to me that the art of engraving 
has attained considerable importance in this country, not only in the opinion of 
the English, but in the opinion of all the civilized nations in Europe, by its appli- 
cation principally to the embellishment of books. “The English engravings, 
I think I may venture to assume, have in that shape penetrated into all ji 
civilized countries in the world, but little has as yet been done for the encourage- 
ment of the art in this country in the way that it has been encouraged in France, 
and that way is, as it appears to me, almost exclusive on the continent, that is in 
its application to the decoration of rooms. In France I believe that it is almost 
impossible to go into any house of civilization and not find against the walls some 

prints 
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prints framed and glazed. The power of indulging in th in thi 
os appeere to me beyond the reach of the people, eeaeralt apes i 
— her es tip of glass. This is the point on which I desire to 
: ,at the suggestion of an honourabl i 
seurenen e list of the prices of glass in France, and aso? a i ihn 
glass in i country. The French glass in appearance, for all the nt pes to 
which I alluded, is very much superior to the English glass, which will be seen 
by looking at the specimens which J now produce. [The Witness produced two 
specimens of glass which were handed to the Committee.] 1 am told that the glass 
trade in England is in the hands of a very few wealthy persons; that ee 
SNOT REL sic Ly disposed to speculate in the art of inakinie glass, are 
prev doing it by the great quantity of m ired, ¢ e from 
duty that is paid to the Goiweuien ral any thing ner aia rte Ae 
2188. Will you put in the list of the prices ?>—Yes. 


[ The following List was then handed in :] 


England. France. 

SA 3:78: oi 43: d. 
26—24 - ~ - - -—-16 6 -+ +--+ - ; - 
28—24 - - - nie88 (Boje wus oe 248 
32— 24 = ? ? wet Mercer ts Atel is ee eh 


I inquired as to the quantity of glass that is imported in consequence of the 
superiority of the quality over the quality of the English, and the person who was 
good enough to give me this information, being one of the greatest importers in 
London, stated that they have altogether ceased to import French glass, in 
consequence of the duty on British glass having been reduced. The import duty 
on French glass is 10/. per hundred-weight, the duty on English glass is 1/. per 
hundred-weight. You will perceive that the duty of 10/ per hundred-weight 
amounts to a prohibition. He says that the duty on a piece of French glass that 
eosts 2s. 9d.is 10s. I am not aware that I can add any thing to the communi- 
cation that 1 have already made, except any thing that may tend to show the 
yalue of engraving in a commercial point of view, or in allusion to the encourage- 
ment it received before the war, when Mr. Alderman Boydell published so many 
prints which found their way into almost all the houses of civilization in this 
country. I have looked a great deal into the dwelling-houses of the people in 
France, and I have seen their rooms covered completely all over with engravings, 
while in England the same class of persons have not any. 


Oe 


Martis, 2° die Augusti, 1836. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Ewart. Mr. D. Lewis. 
Mr. Brotherton. Mr. Hope. 


Dr. Bowring. 


Mr. EWART, 1n THE CHair. 


Charles Robert Cockerell, Esq. ®. A. called in ; and Examined. y 

2189. Chairman.| 1 BELIEVE you are a member of the Royal Academy ?— 
I am. 
2190.’ Have you ever been induced to turn your attention to the subject of 
competition, among artists, in the design and execution of public works ?— Yes, 
I have. 

2191. What is~ the result of your observations generally on that subject >— 
- | apprehend the principle of competition to be a good one under proper regulations, 
but I suppose that not being under proper regulations it may be ruinous to the 
undertaking and injurious to the persons engaged in the competition, because if 
all persons are invited, it is obvious that men who have had great experience, and 
rate themselves high, will not enter into such a competition, and therefore you lose 
the benefit of their competing. eet 
--2192. Mr. Brotherton. | In what way would you limit it >—If you get. a number 
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of bad opinions, and you find by your engagement you must conclude on one of 
those bad opinions, that of course is disadvantageous and ruinous to the under. 
taking. . 

ered: Chairman.| How far would you limit the number of competitors >_ 
I conceive, of course, that is the first, the primary and most important consideration 
of how you will obtain sound opinions for the execution of a work. It is obyioys 
you must induce the most eminent practitioners to enter into that, and they will 
not do so if they have not some regard paid to their experience. If all persons 
are invited of all ages, young and old, with and without experience, why, an old 
professor feels himself rather dishonoured by the company he finds himself in, anq 
he will not accept the competition, in the first place ; you lose therefore the benefit 
of his opinion. 

2194. Where would you draw the line of demarcation ?— I suppose that there never 
can be in any profession more than a very limited number of eminent opinions; we 
find that in all professions. You must then induce them to enter into it by the 
regulations of your competition, which I apprehend should be, that the competitors 
should be in the first place known as eminent in their particular walks, that they 
should have practised a certain number of years, that they should have gone through 
a regular course of study. If that is the case, if persons are invited under those 
regulations, every man feels himself honoured by the invitation and he will do his 
best. Therefore, I should suppose, that eminent persons should be invited with 
all regard, and that they should be quite secure that the programme is a correct one, 
and that the judgment finally should be pronounced by a fully efficient tribunal. 


2195. Then if I understand you right, you would limit the competition to a 
certain number of the most eminent artists in the art which they pursue, and you 
would limit them by the test of experience, not admitting those who have not 
practised for a certain time, and gone through a certain course of instruction ?>— 
No, I would not entirely limit it, because I conceive it may be possible that a very 
young practitioner may have ability sufficient to entitle him to enter into such a 
competition ; in that case I suppose he may have a right to challenge the committee 
who drew out the programme, to admit his services; he may put forward his 
pretensions, and it is then for the committee to judge whether he is likely to be a 
proper competitor. The object must always be in the competition to get the com- 
petition of sound opinions, or you do nothing, and it is not probable you will get 
sound opinions from unpractised persons; but if those persons are able to make 
good their pretensions, then I conceive that the committee will very safely say “ This 
is a young man not quite on the footing of those eminent opinions which we wish 
to consult, but it appears to us there are sufficient grounds to admit him into the 
competition. ” } 

2196. How would you proceed next?—I should suppose that the subject would 
divide itself into three considerations, the programme, invitation and the final 
judgment. 

2197. Would it not be a previous consideration to consider the proper con- 
stitution of the board or tribunal which is to decide?—Perhaps that shonld be 
the first, because, without that assurance, no wise man enters into competition. 


2198. Mr. Brotherton.] Suppose the competition was general, as you propose, 
could there be any danger, provided you had a proper tribunal P—I have no doubt ° 
that in legislating on such a subject you will have moral views also, and you will 
not hold out an inducement and temptation to young men to leave their 
proper and legitimate studies and occupations, to run after a high prize, which it is 
not likely they should succeed in; I know that it is very injurious; I know that 
young men, by that system (carried too far, by the Commissioners for Churches, 
for instance) has led a number of persons into very great distress; I could name 
some individuals who have been sufferers by being brought prematurely forward by 
a chance, and have not been able to support that chance which has once put them 
into an eminent situation. 


2199. Would not that be an evil that would correct itself?—It is a sad experi- 
ment to make; there is a good deal of misery occasioned by a bad principle being 
started and left to be corrected by experience; I have found that to be the case. 
It is most important, therefore, if it is not worth while to have sound competing 
opinions, that the most experienced and eminent practitioners should be invited, 
who should be quite secure that- they would do themselves honour by the com- 
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pany they are in, whether successful or not, and that a 
fallacious One, in any way, would be pronounced on their works. 
2200. If this tribunal be really efficient, has a really eminent practitioner any 
thing to fear from an inexperienced person ?—Certainly not. ; 
2201. Chairman.] Will you favour the Committee wi 
tution of a proper tribunalr—I should 


true judgment, not a 


th your views on the consti- 


presume that the course to arrive at a proper 
tribunal would be, in the first place, to submit the productions to a ponte iat 


spection and public exhibition ; that of course will induce a great variety of criticisms 
and opinions, and will give an opportunity for the evaporation of all the least 
commendable feelings of emulation which enter into a competition. The public 
opinion will be pronounced more or less on the subject, and a great deal of trouble 
saved to the ultimate judges, and the variance of the criticisms will naturally 

oint out and reconcile all parties to the necessity of umpires. Then, in the next 
place, the old classical principle might not be a bad one, namely, giving to each 
artist competing a couple of votes, and he may have his name written in these 
two votes, and he may give them to the first and second merit that he may discover. 
If his name is upon the vote he gives, he is in a measure accountable for that vote ; 
you not only enlist his judgment but his generosity, and give him the opportunity 
of that additional merit. You will get in that way the opinion, I apprehend, of 
persons certainly competent, because they have gone through all the study and all 
the detail, and must at once be struck (being especially experienced persons in 
that particular subject) with the successful solution of the problem. 

2202. On what classical authority do you base this mode of collecting opinions 
in a tribunal of artists ?—It has been quoted in the preface of the “ Exhibition of the 
Parliamentary Designs,” as from Herodotus ; it is termed Apiolaa ; it was in that 
instance applied to a political circumstance, but it was also, it appears, practised 
in the arts, and a remarkable example occurred at Ephesus, where the important 
decision was so made; but it appears that it was a general practice amongst the 
Greek artists. I conceive that this would be the second step towards a sound judgment 
on the matter. You would then have the current public opinion, and you would 
have the opinion of the persons who have especially studied the subject ; then I 
suppose you will have always, in a matter of architecture, the opinion of some 
eminent architects of mature judgment, who may have retired from their pro- 
fession, or who have not entered into the competition in question, and the object 
of their being admitted amongst the judges is, that, of course it being their art, 
experience would enable them to form a better, a satisfactory, and more technical 
opinion on the subject than other persons; but I would by no means limit the 
judgment to architects. There should be of course those who are particularly 
interested in the execution of the work, for whom the building is erected. There 
should be, according to circumstances, a great preponderance of such opinions, 
those supposed always to be accomplished persons, fully competent to the task of 
forming a sound opinion, and giving reasons for their opinion. I presume it 
would be satisfactory if they were to write, under certain heads given to them, such 
as for instance, plan, elevation or section, and convenience, accommodation and 
fitness, &c. &c. There would be a great objection to admitting too large a 
number of judges; I think they would lose their weight, and would repose too 
much on each other, and they would, 1 apprehend, lose their individuality and 
responsibility. 

2203. Mr. Brotherton.] How would you have those judges elected ?—It would 
be difficult for artists to elect the tribunal; but I conceive that a competitor 
might very well be permitted to challenge any individual of the jury just as 
you may at civil law, if he may have reason to know that there is partiality, 
or that there is an incompetency, or any other sufficient reason. If I were 
permitted to speak to any particular case, such as the late vast and most im- 
portant competition for the Parliamentary buildings, I venture to think there ought 
to have been the opinions of architects not engaged in the concern, say two 
or more, then five or more scientific opinions of the Royal Society, who must, 
of course, have had particular opportunities of information on the scientific part 
of that mixed business (science and art) of architecture, such as sound or acoustics, 
ventilation, light, and all other philosophical questions involved in the undertaking ; 
and then for the artist part, that which relates to form, composition, beauty, and all 
that belongs to the art, you should have five of the best opinions most approved 
in the arts, either belonging to some public leading institution, or others who may not 
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belong to that public institution; say of the Royal Academy, and others out of the 
academy. I conceive, of course, there must be a large preponderance of the 
persons most especially concerned in the building ; there should be twice as man 

of Lords and twice as many of Commoners as there would be of the other d¢. 
scription, so that in that way you would get a judgment of all the accommodation 
and use of the building, all the scientific information and advice on the subject, and 
all that which belongs to the fine arts. 

2204. Chairman.| And you would get public opinion ?—You would get public 
opinion first of all to guide that of the umpires. Kia 

2205. Were not thedecisions of the ancients baseda good deal on public opinion with 
regard to matters of this kind ;—All the great authorities agree on that subject; they 
all admit that public opinion, especially in works of fine art, where feeling and up- 
sophisticated sense are unquestionably of great value, because schools have their par. 
ticular views, very often exceedingly dogmatical and limited; but in fine arts the 
public voice has always something of the vor Dei, if the expression may be per- 
mitted ; but in architecture that must be under proper limitation, thefine art forming 
certainly a secondary consideration in architecture, 

2206. You consider utility the primary object?Pp—Yes; and then having built 
up a sound, healthy and well-proportioned body, you may invest that with any 
dress that may be in accordance with the fashion of the day ; you may put on a 
dress of one age or another age, and you may always adapt those dresses very 
easily to a body so constituted. 7 ' 

2207. How far have the principles you have laid down for the constitution of 
an adequate tribunal been pursued in the formation of those tribunals which have 
been constituted in England ?—I am afraid in England we have not hitherto put 
those in practice. I am not aware of any example. . 

2208. What has been the pervading character of such commissioners as have 
been appointed to decide upon these matters in England; who have been the judges 
selected, and for what reason would they appear to have been principally selected ? 
—I apprehend, from the history of architecture in this country, that the aristocra- 
tical principle of our Government has been especially illustrated in those respects, 
and we have always, therefore, found patronage and the opinion of persons in 
authority prevailing in a great measure over public opinion and merit. 

2209. Dr. Bowring.] Is that opinion a general one, or does it specially refer to 
the commissions nominated in modern times —lI think, from the earliest period of 
history in this country down to the present time, that that observation will apply. 

2210. Chairman.| Does it appear that many of the persons who form the 
commissions have been selected rather for their rank and station than for their 
competency to judge of works of art >I apprehend that is certainly the case. 

2211. Mr. Hope.) Will you mention an instance of that p—I am not aware of 
any instance where the public voice has been consulted. Every instance of public 
works I am acquainted with has been so conducted that I do not know any instance 
where the public voice has been consulted. 

2212. Do you mean to say that no persons distinguished for skill or knowledge 
have been members of commissions?—Certainly not. There have been persons 
of skill and knowledge who have entered into the composition of such a tribunal, 
but the pervading character of those tribunals has been that they have been selected 
rather from station and influence and rank than from artistical and scientific 
fitness. mt 

2113. Mr. Brotherton.| Then, being a tribunal incompetent to judge, they may 
give a preference to the design that is really not the most excellent >—Certainly. 

2214. In what way would you ascertain public opinion? —In a work of architecture, 
I would give weight only to written opinions, because a written opinion will contain its 
reasons in a succinct and clear manner; those reasons being placed before you in writ- 
ing, you will accept or reject them by their validity, or by ballot, and will be lost; they 
cannot be so in conversation,. Then I apprehend those written opinions are always 
under a certain responsibility; for instance, an eminent newspaper has its character to 
support for fair and scientific criticism, and it will therefore take, with some reserve, 
any criticisms that are offered. Now, 1 apprehend, on the late occasion, a great 
number of journals are solemnly committed to opinions given as far as they go. 
Then you have pamphlets and other works which, if they are written by persons 
not entering into the competition, are of course worthy of all due weight ; therefore 
my answer would be, simply, that public opinion on architectural design can be 
ascertained chiefly on written and responsible opinions ; and I would give all weight 
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to their form or representation of what I call the public voice upon a design of 
architecture ;, not so in a work of art, because, in a work of art, as painting or 
sculpture, I should apprehend (with submission to better judgment on that depart- 
ment) that there feeling and natural unsophisticated taste come in, and ought to 
have great weight ; and out of the mouths of babes you shall have a sound opinion 
on a work of art ; not so upon a work of architecture, which is, I believe, an art more 
abstract, its effects arising from learned and experienced associations. ' 

2215. Chairman.| Asamong the ancients public opinion must have been generally 
pronounced orally, have we not an additional advantage in consulting public opi- 
nion, by means of the press, because it is thereby more matured, and not so 
precipitately pronounced as it was in former times *—Yes, decidedly. 


2216. Therefore, the press, having now become the organ of the public opinion, 
‘; another inducement to consult public opinion?—I apprehend so; that is my 
experience from many occasions where I found certain papers quoted as a good 
authority from the satisfactory mode on which those opinions had been put and rea- 
soned upon. 

2217. Mr. Brotherton.| You would exclude anonymous opinions ?—I apprehend 
that a written opinion will always speak to the sense of every body, and will justify 
itself; and, therefore, that you would always distinguish ‘that which arises from 
a bad feeling from that which is sound and well-reasoned, 

2218. Chairman.] You would look to the matter?— Yes, a written opinion is 
more likely to be sound. 

2219. Mr. Brotherton.) A responsible opinion you consider to be an opinion 
with a name?—I apprehend a public journal is responsible for every opinion 
coming within its columns, not under the name of an individual. 

2220. Chairman.| Is it probable that, on such a subject, the most learned and 
well-considered articles would appear in reviews, and the articles in the reviews 
are anonymous !—Yes. 

2291. And that circumstance shows you ought not to exclude all anonymous 
articles?—- No; the character of the review is implicated, and therefore they will be 
cautious and well-considered opinions. 


9992. Mr. Brotherton.| Then if you would allow all the writers in the public 
journals to pronounce an opinion upon your work, why should you object to a free 
competition from all classes, inasmuch as the writers of those opinions may be even 
your own clerks, with whom you would not enter into competition -—I conceive 
that there can hardly be in any profession more than a limited number of very 
eminent persons; and therefore if you are sincere in wishing to have sound 
opinions, you must go to'them ; if you want a high legal opiniom you go to the 
high authorities in the law. 

23223. Chairman. I wish to know whether you do not think that the error which 
you stippose would be the effect of opening unlimited competition, would correct 
itself in process of time, and that the general principle might be allowed, since 
experience and frequently pronounced judgments would act as the means of 
repressing the indiscreet ardour of young students without any artificial restric- 
tion ?——I can assure you that there has been sufficient experience of that kind if men 
could be wise, for the vast number of competitions we have had for the last 25 or 
more years, ought to have cured adventurers of such hopes ; but it has not, nor will, 
while bad tribunals give the chance of a prize. 

2224. Has the tribunal appointed on these occasions been a good one?— 
Almost always incompetent. ; 

2225. Mr. Brotherton.| And have really eminent men ever suffered from it ?>—Of 
course they have suffered, because what was legitimately theirs as the reward for 
their attainments has often been put ‘nto the hands of inferior competitors, amongst 
whom they would not offer themselves. I have no doubt the character of this 
country has suffered very materially in reputation from that system of ill-regulated 
competitions. Competition, in the common sense, is abhorred by the old prac- 
titioners ; it is either a colour for a job or a veil under which some favourite is 
introduced ; it is commonly said “ We must have a competition, but you shall have 
i€:” or it is a cheap expedient to obtain a great variety of professional opinions 
without fee. 

2226. Chairman.| Has not this arisen a good deal from the faultiness of the 
tribunal 2—The tribunal has. never been well enough considered ; employers have 
seldom been sincere in the inquiry. They have never admitted the fact, that design 
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as it affects national reputation is equally momentous with legal, medical or engin- 
eering opinions, where the danger being imminent you consult the best opinions, 

2227. Was the National Gallery left open to free competition "—No; there had 
been many plans of eminent architects given from time to time, but I never heard 
it was open to general competition. é 

2228. You have favoured us as to the constitution of the tribunals appointed to 
decide on the selection of plans of public works in England; what is your Opinion of 
the tribunals appointed for such a purpose in France; are they better or worse t 
the tribunals appointed in England ?—I apprehend they are better, decidedly better 
understood and better in practice ; an example is quoted of a very interesting kind. 
The following extract from a letter addressed to T. L. Donaldson, Esq. from 
Monsieur Vaudoyer, member of the French Institute, is very remarkable: “J syy- 
mit also to your judicious observation a monument already executed, in which [ 
have taken a part, though not my production, of which the occasion is the followin : 
General Foy, one of the most celebrated speakers in the French Chambers, died 
November 25, 1825. ‘The death of a man, as illustrious by his military talents ag 
by his eloquence, esteemed by all parties, caused a general grief. A spontaneous 
subscription, almest universal, in aid of his family, and for erecting a monument to 
his memory, was filled almost as soon as opened, and produced a million of francs, 
The monument was proposed for competition. The programme required that 
the ground should be 12 metres (about 13 yards) in the greatest dimension, geo. 
metrical drawings and perspectives, details of construction, estimate of expense 
which was not to exceed 50,000 francs; a model executed in relief on a fixed scale 
of large dimensions. Twenty-five of the most able architects figured in this compe- 
tition, one of whom was my.son Leon: the authors’ names were rigorously con- 
cealed. After a public exhibition of eight days, during which the journals abounded 
in praises and criticisms, a numerous commission was composed, 1st of architects, 
sculptors and painters of the Academy of Fine Arts of the Institute ; 2d, of artists 
not belonging to the Institute; 3d, of generals; 4th, of deputies ; all of whom were 
called to choose the design to be executed. The generals and the deputies deliber- 
ated with the other members of the commission, but not finding themselves 
competent to pronounce upon an art which they had not studied, and fearing, b 
a conscientious vote, though possibly ill-placed, to fail (fausser le jugement) and to 
commit an injustice, had the delicacy to withdraw. The commission, thus reduced 
to artists, specially proceeded in various sittings to the determination, 1st, by elimi- 
nating 15 out of 25; 2d, by selecting from the 10 remaining the five best; 3d, by 
again selecting three out of the five of those which merited the preference and honour 
of the execution. Of these, the design of my son was chosen unanimously first, and. 
the two who had come nearest the desired merit were rewarded.” 

2229. Does not that extract which you have just read from the letter of the 
French artist, embody the main principles which you have already laid down for the 
formation of a proper tribunal?—Yes, it does; the French have written and 
reflected so much upon the fine arts, and are so much in the habit of considering 
all subjects theoretically, as a learned and elegant people especially jealous of their 
national character for taste, that the authority of their writers may be safely eon- 
sulted on such a subject. As an illustration of the ill effects of bad judges, [ 
would say that, in the first place, if there is not an entire confidence in judges on 
the part of the persons competing, they are, of course, induced to adopt the meri- 
tricious attractions ad captandum of the art, rather than the sound principles which 
have no hopes of being attended to, so that competition in this way defeats itself, 
and every sort of impurity of art arises from their being exposed to incompetent 
tribunals, every kind of specious fallacy. Those who may have some hope in the 
judges, have that hope not unmixed’ with great diffidence, great apprehension ; 
where an experienced competitor has given his principal pains and care, with great 
integrity, to the sound reasoning of his work, and he finds all that has gone for no- 
thing, and the glare of a captivating and deceptive drawing has superseded all that 
honest labour, he is disspirited, and nothing but necessity would induce him to go 
again into a competition. 

2230. Such are the effects of an inadequate tribunal ?—Yes, and of course it is 
understood, that if the sentence of this tribunal is after all to be conclusive, the 
country or the employers are saddled with an incompetent work, so that the worst 
consequences to the public as well as the individual arise from an inadequate tribunal. 

2231. Then the effects of incompetency in the tribunal are to discourage the 
artist and to mislead the public >—Yes. 
2232. And 
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2232. And to injure the public ?—Yes, to injure the art, the character of the 
country and the meritorious professor. The tribunal being properly formed, the 
next step is, the drawing up of the programme, which should be so framed as to be 
very precise upon the requirements, but to leave some latitude as to the mode of pro- 
ducing them ; becauseit constantly happens that the professor, finding the programme 
drawn out by persons not professors of his art, is altogether mistaken in its 
mises, and therefore he would alter them, or substitute others ; and if he doe this, it 
may be at his peril, for his design will be eliminated. As there is a great difficulty 
in drawing up the programme, there should also be a certain latitude given to the 
professors. But I should say that the programme offered on the late occasion of the 
House of Commons was a model in most respects, because it gave with great pre- 
cision the necessities, and it gave you the evidence upon which those necessities were 
founded, so that the persons competing had the same advantage with those who 
drew up the programme, and at the same time it was not absolutely limited so as 
to be destructive of a good result. Then a regulation of very great importance is, 
that on such an occasion all designs should be on the same scale; also, that you 
should not admit any of those delusive attractions of the art, such as light and 
shade, and colour and so on. In that respect that programme was remarkable, and 
obliged the competitors to outline only their geometrical elevations, admitting no 
colour whatever. Then I should propose, what appears to me from my experience 
a very important consideration, unfortunately not adverted to in that programme, 
that the observations should be on a larger scale than the plans, and that the scale 
of the elevation should be adapted to, and regulated by, the distance of the point 
of view. For instance, the elevation of a building to be seen very near should be 
on a very large scale, because as the details of the architecture would be particu- 
larly viewed, so the design should be particular! explanatory ; but if at a very dis- 
tant point of view, the scale may be smaller. Then there is also the paramount 
consideration in architecture, the cost, the expense. That always forms a great 
impediment and obstruction to the judgment or selection of a design. Now it 
occurs to me that there is a mode of approximating, in an easy manner, that would 
elucidate the cost and the geometrical merits of the respective designs , and it is 
the more to be recommended as it is of small cost of time to the competitors. It 
is this, that upon their designs they should give the cubical contents first, and then 
the superficial contents. Those two will give you the commonly received approxi- 
mated modes of calculation, and you put your price, say 6d. to 25., according to the 
quality of the work, to the cube foot, and you put your price to the square, say 
from 100/. to 3004. per square, and that gives you the price of the building by two 
approximative modes of calculation. Then those calculations, which are of course 
done in a very short time, should be subdivided again into the cubical contents of 
the available and necessary apartments, and of the corridores, staircases and areas, 
which may be called the great communicating channels and portions of the build- 
ing ; that should be done both in the cubical and superficial contents, and the result 
of that is exceedingly important, because the whole geometrical merit of the scheme 
would be thereby at once illustrated. One architect will consume by bad arrange- 
ment 10 per cent. or 25 per cent. of his given contents simply in corridor and 
staircase and communication to his apartments. Another will give you all the 
communications necessary with five or even less per centage. A very little practice 
in geometrical consideration of architecture will at once show of how great value 
this method will be, and that is done very easily at a very small expense, illus- 
trating at once the real economy of the building, both as respects its contrivance 
and its cost. The demand of an estimate is a great temptation to the architect to 
deceive himself, and to calculate with less precision the difficulties of his work ; 
since cost is a strong point of recommendation to his design, it is too great a temp- 
tation to hold out, especially to young men, but if you have those contents you 
have the relative scale. You put your own price, which is always easily ascer- 
tained in a great metropolis where no man can have exclusive means of obtaining 
cheap work, and you see at once the relative merits. 

2233. Mr. Hope.) I wish to know whether in the instructions drawn up on the 
late cecasion of the competition for the building of the new Houses of Parliament 
the important point of cost was not altogether left out >It was omitted, and very 
unfortunately. , ; ‘ 

' 9234. And therefore, in that respect, you consider those instructions deficient ? 
—I do, in that respect. But there was a resolution to which I cannot pointat 
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this moment, but which had the effect of stating that estimate would be a — 
deration with the Committee ; there is a resolution to that effect. = 

2235. Dr. Bowring.] Is it a fact that the non-reference to any maximum of 
money leads to great embarrassment, among artists in general, in the preparation of 
the plans Pp—O, certainly. 

2236. Chairman.| The next point is the invitation >—The invitation we haye sis 
a great measure discussed. I am of opinion that if the matter is considered mo. 
mentous and imminent, you would proceed as you do in any other similar neces. 
sity, as medical, legal, or engineering, and that you would not lose your time and 
risk the health of your patient by consulting an incompetent advice ; but you 
would take care so to regulate your invitation as to make it an honour to those 
who are invited, giving the most liberal view of the subject. If a young man 
wishing to distinguish himself has the ability, and can recommend himself properly 
to the directors of the undertaking and make good his pretensions, he may.then be 
admitted, and he would be admitted by the consent of those parties who are 
honoured by the invitation. 

.2237. Have you any remarks to make on the manner in which the names of 
competing artists are sent in’—TI am really of opinion, if the tribunal is thus to be 
constituted, you can never tax it with partiality, and therefore there is no reason 
why a competitor should not put his name at once, because you cannot suppose 
that any canvass he could make among his friends, or any attachment they may 
have to him, would overrule the justice of the case. You cannot suppose that, 
and therefore I am of opinion that in all important competitions the name of the 
artist should be affixed ; for to conceal his name is a fallacy, because the artist’s 
pencil is as well known to his friends as his hand-writing, 

2238. Is not the contrary the practice in France, as well as in England; is not 
the name concealed in France >—Yes, it appears so, There may be a difference 
of opinion on that subject; and concealing the name has the good effect of sparing 
the competitor the disgrace of failure, and it may in some. measure obviate 
favouritism. 

2239. With respect to the last division of the subject, which you alluded to at 


the beginning, the pigment of the tribunal, what remarks have you to offer on 


that ?—I think they ought to be written opinions, because it obliges the judge to 
be more deliberate in the judgment he gives, and there is a kind of responsibility ; 
there is less probability of insufficient motives if the opinion is written ; therefore I 
should presume it would be right that every judge should have the several heads 
put before him of ichnography, or plan, elevation, or orthography, convenience, 
arrangement, light, hearing, and so on; so that, having the subject divided before 
him, he should put his private reasons for preference, with his name under. each of 
those heads; there can be no objection to such a system, these becoming the vote 
or ballot papers. 

2240. What do you consider the state of the architecture in this country ; how far 
it is improving here?—As the science of building, it has greatly improved by the 
introduction of concrete, cement, and the use of iron, which has made as it were a 
revolution in the art of building, giving us advantages unknown to our forefathers ; 
but as an art, I apprehend architecture has by no means gained ; on the contrary, 
as a fine art, 1 do not believe the principles. of architecture have been so well 
understood as they were formerly. It has not been either so fashionable a subject 
or one discussed by ingenious. and learned individuals, whose minds have been 
engrossed in the momentous discoveries in mechanical and physical science; and 
the proof is apparent in the obvious want of principle in the art in all undertakings. 
It is a matter of caprice whether Gothic, or Grecian, or Elizabethan, or Chinese, 
or any other style is the best; and yet it can never be doubted that the art is regu- 
lated by incontrovertible principles, which are ascertainable and have been under- 
stood at former periods. At present our taste is purely one of imitation, and not 
of invention, as in all former periods. [ illustrate that. by observing, that in the 
more speaking features of architecture, the ornamental parts of sculpture for 
instance, it is obviously absurd that we should admire the Elgin Marbles, and pride 
ourselves as a nation in possessing them, when we propose to erect vast national 
buildings which are to be durably decorated with the barbaric carvings and disgust- 
ing monstrosities of Gothic architecture. ‘i 

2241. Do you not think that taste in architecture in England is much more 
under the control of fashion than the direction of principle ?—Decidedly so. 

2242.» Daes 
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2242. Does not that proceed from the i i i 
We soaps So 4 a 49 he ignorance in matters of taste in the mass 

2243. In your opinion, is the present rage for Elizabethan a proper or improper 
taste ees is obviously improper, because it is an imperfect and incon ide 
imitation of both Grecian and Gothic styles. It does not attain the boniicien of 
Grecian architecture, and it has adulterated the beauties of Gothic. 

2244. Is there any thing like a pure style of Elizabethan architecture ?—There is 
no such thing, nor has it ever had the term; the term Elizabethan never has been 
known in architecture till the present age. The French term it more l 
renaissance or revival of classic taste. ee 40% 

2245. In its origin it is spurious >—Spurious and bastard; it is an adaptation of 
the Italian and Grecian architecture on the old English mode of building, and the 
only recommendation of it is, that it reminds us of our aristocratical prejudices. 

2246. Do not you think, in proposing a scheme for any public building, it is in 
the first place desirable to lay open to the artist as much as possible the power to 
avail himself of every existing kind of architecture, so that he may choose that 
which is best adapted for the purpose for which the building is intended ?—Surely 
he giving his reason for his choice. 

2247. Giving him space, situation and ample scope in the choice of his style? 


—Yes. 


LL LL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LAA 


Sabbati, 18° die Augusti, 1836. 


Questions answered by Baron Von Klenze, Architect and Privy Councillor to 
His Majesty the King of Bavaria.—(Translated from the French.) 


2248. HOW many schools of design are there in Bavaria !—There are in 
Bavaria 33 schools in which drawing is an essential part. In every school with 
us, in fact in every village school, drawing is taught. There are at this 
moment 33 real schools of design established ; there are 30 secondary schools 
for artisans, called “ Gewerb-schulen,” and three primary or polytedienic 
schools. 

2249. Is design a part of national education ?—An integral part. 

2250. What is the course adopted in teaching design as a part of national 
education?—I think the best way will be to explain all the course, Every 
school among us has a class of design, even in the smallest villages. When 
they leave the schools, if any of the scholars wishes to devote himself to any 
particular branch of art, then he enters in one of the 30 secondary schools 
which I have mentioned. In those secondary schools instruction is given to all 
those who are to be devoted to the arts and to manufactures, to civil engineering, 
to architecture, to roads and bridges, and even to agriculture, because there 
are schools of agriculture, and to waters and forests. In those secondary 
schools they remain three years ; after those three years are expired, the young 
people determine what branch they will embrace, as | have just said, and then 
they enter the polytechnic schools, and there they finish their education, 

2251. When they enter the pol technic schools, is it necessary to devote 
themselves to some profession 1—Yes; that is to say, they are not exactly 
obliged to do so, but the instruction is divided there into different branches. 
For example, there is a chair for the waters and forests, a chair for the architec- 
ture, a chair for manufactures, for physic, &e., and for the mines, and, in short, 
for every branch. aie 

2252. Then when they enter the polytechnic schools the students are distri- 
buted according to the profession which each one chooses ?—Yes. _ 

2253. In the primary schools, in what manner are the pupils instructed in 
design ?—In the primary schools they are instructed in linear drawing, both in 
free drawing with the hand and in geometrical drawing. In those 8c ools they 
only learn to draw in outline, triangles and every kind of perspective, and the 
simple element of ornaments, but only in outline. Every species of embellish- 
ment as to drawing is strictly prohibited in the primary schools. 

2254. Then all the children in Bavaria have an education in linear drawing ? 
—If they wish. In the primary schools they are asked whether they will learn 
design; and if they will, it is done; but if they will not, it 1s not forced. 
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2255. But generally they all learn it?—Almost all of them ; but they are not 
compelled. 1 AS 

2256. Are they compelled to receive general education ?—No, they are not 
forced; it is not at all necessary ; they all do it voluntarily. But when they 

enter the secondary schools, where the arts and manufactures are taught, there 
they are obliged to learn the art which they have adopted. | 

2257. Up to what point do the schools of design go?—They ascend from the 
primary schools to the secondary schools, and there we haye adopted the prin- 
ciple of making them continue as long as possible to learn outline; they make 
them study form very strictly in those schools ; they go so far as to enable them. 
to do many things very difficult, to design architecture yery correctly, and such 
things, and then they begin modelling. Then the last are the polytechnic 
schools, of which there are three. Before they arrive at the polytechnic schools 
all who wish to devote themselves to trade diverge to those pursuits, and those 
who wish to devote themselves to the higher branches of engineering, enter the 
polytechnic schools. In the polytechnic school they are instructed in all that 
relates to engineering, architecture, the waters and forests and the mines; all 
that is completely taught. They learn to model and to form all the designs in 
so complete a manner that they are not surpassed by any, except by those who 
are professionally sculptors and painters, and who go still further m studying 
those branches, and they enter the academy where their education is com- 

leted. 
; 2258. You are understood to say that all the artists of Bavaria receive a pre- 
vious scientific education ?—Yes; but besides that they are receiving at the 
same time a classical education in the polytechnic schools. In the primary 
schools they learn only German; in the secondary schools, French, history, 
geography, natural philosophy, chemistry; all that instruction goes on at the 
same time with drawing, and all who pass an examination in architecture or 
any branch of design must be acquainted with Latin and Greek to a certain 

oint. 
; 2259. Are there not a number of celebrated artists in Bavaria who have not 
received this education?—There are, because this is only a recent system, and 
hardly any living artist of any distinction has followed this course of education, 
except by following his own inclination at his own expense, or that of his 
friends. In Germany they are more regular in the course of education they 
pursue, and therefore some artists of their own accord have followed this system 
even now; but, hereafter, all who wish to obtain an employment by Government 
must have gone through this course of education, newly organized by the present 
King, who is a great promoter of fine arts. 

2260. Have you any institution in Bavaria such as the Gewerbe Institute in 
Berlin? —No; in our secondary schools they receive an education in the arts of 
manufacture, but not to so great an extent as at the institution in Berlin. 

2261. The Gewerbe Institute at Berlin is an institution for the manufactures 
as well as for the arts, that is where the arts and manufactures are united to form 
manufacturing artists ?—Yes, 

2262. Do you think that the Gewerbe Institute at Berlin is the best insti- 
tution of that kind on the Continent ?—Certainly. 

2263. For the purpose of instructing a manufacturer in the arts, is not it 
necessary that the artist manufacturer should study the peculiar manufacture to 
which he is going to devote himself as well as the arts ?—Certainly. 

: si) It is not enough to be an artist, but he must also be a manufacturer ?— 
ertainly. 

226 i, a must entirely unite the trade with the art ?—Yes. 

2266. Among the higher classes in the gymnasia and in the universities, do 
they receive any instruction in art?—No; those who wish to cultivate those 
tastes take private instruction. 

2267. Are the richer and higher classes in Bavaria generally well instructed 
in design, or is it generally neglected in their education :—They are generally 
instructed in it; they have a general knowledge of design. 

2268. Does the Bavarian government publish works for the instruction of 
the people in these branches ?—At present it has not published any, but there is 
an ordinance to that effect. . 

* 2269. Do you know the works published at Berlin by Monsieur Beuth ?— 
es. 


2270. You 
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2270. You have not such works in Bavaria ?—We have n h 
There are some such work: bli e indivi herr rete any 
pe s published by private individuals, but not by the 

2271. Do you think it would be an advantage to the i 

1 people, especially to the 
ere ape aD that the government should publish such works ?—A very great 

2272. Especially such works as those which are published at i 
are - expensive that an individual could actively aidsttake cont el 
tainly. 

2273. You think it would be of great advantage to manufacturers ’—A 
great advantage. Since that work has been published at Berlin, wiredeven yeh 
go lately, you see everywhere in the shops the influence of that work; it has 
done a great deal of good. 


2274. In Bavaria you are going to imitate the example of Prussia in that re- 
spect ’°—Yes, but not on so expensive a scale. 

2275. It is necessary that such a work should be drawn with the utmost cor- 

rectness >—Certainly, you must employ the first artists. 
_ 2276. And consequently the government must undertake it and not a private 
individual —Yes ; at present every thing is done by private individuals. 1 
have myself published a work of “Greek Ornaments,” but it is always difficult ; it 
costs a great deal, and therefore it is necessary that it should be done by the 
government. 

2277. Besides the government work issued by Mr. Beuth, what are the best 
works containing specimens for manufacturing artists in Germany ?—One of 
the best works is the work of Mr. Zahn, of Berlin, published in 1831; it is 
the ornaments of all classical epochs of art—‘ Ornamente aller classischen 
Kunstepochen nach den Originalen.” 

2278. Have you ever turned your attention to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of academies ?—In the countries where the fine arts are not much pro- 
moted by the government or the public, there I think academies are useful and 
advantageous as schools of art; but where the arts are much practised they are 
of less value. 

2270. Do you think that the academy ought to be merely a school for 
instruction in the arts?—No, it ought to have a double end; to te a school and 
to extend the arts and sciences. [I think, besides giving instruction, it may be 
also an institution as in the case of the Institute of France, for the promulgation 
of the arts in general, and where the government may obtain any information 
with respect to the arts which it requires, from the men of science who are 
collected together there. With us, if any question of science arises, it is referred 
to those academies for their decision. 

2280. Has public opinion much influence upon'the election o: the academicians? 
—Not directly, but indirectly it has; the men who are most celebrated among 
the public for their attamments are generally chosen by the academicians. 

2281. With respect to galleries ; will you have the goodness to state to the 
Committee your ideas with respect to the construction of a good gallery, and the 
‘arrangement of the pictures and statues ?—In the galleries at Munich, of which 
I was the architect, 1 thought it was essential to separate the statues and the 
pictures, because the one and the other are so different in the light, and so on, 
that they require, that itis difficult to unite them in the same building, without 
sacrificing the one to the other. For the gallery of sculpture, I thought it was 
desirable to arrange them historically. There were two modes of arrangement 
hitherto pursued, the one the mythological or ideal, and the other the historical. 
I thought it right to follow the historical plan. 1 began with the Egyptian the 
first, because the Greek art sprang from the Egyptian. Then after the Egyptian 
room, the hall for the ancient Greek or Archaiic sculpture, which is the second 
room. The'third room is the school of Egina ; here we have the famous Egina 
‘Marbles. Next comes the room for the school and the times of Phidias. Then 
come two rooms for the most beautiful Greek epochs ; after that there are three 
rooms, in which there are no statues, but they are richly painted in fresco, 
representing the history of the ancient gods and heroes, to refresh the eye after 
having seen the statues, by the sight of colours again. After those rooms begins 
the second gallery of sculpture; it begins with a room In which there are 
Heroes and other celebrated persons. Here we begin the Roman art: two ve 
large rooms contain the Roman art. Then we come to the last room, in whic 
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are placed some modern statues, since the ‘‘ renaissance” to our times, in order 
to show how ancient art has entered into modern art. With respect to the 
collocation of the statues, my object has been to light them all from one side only 
and the principle on which I have differed from all the museums hitherto con- 
structed, is, in the employing of colour as a ground for the statues, instead of 
a dirty gray wall. I have put the deepest and richest colours, so that all the 
statues have the appearance of being quite new and fresh, In consequence of 
being relieved by the depth of the back ground. The ceilings also are very rich, 
being decorated with gilded stucco. The floors are also very ornamental. Ip 
showing the works of antiquity, you must not hesitate to show them in contrast 
with richness of colour. In the Roman hall, where the sculptures are all of 
deep coloured marble, the walls, on the contrary, are of a light colour. 

2882. Will you have the goodness to describe the construction and arrange. 
ment of the gallery of paintings?—The gallery of paintings (or pinacotheca) ig 
destined to receive all those objects of art which are represented upon a plain 
surface ; that is, those which have no relief, such as pictures, drawings, engtay- 
ings, enamels, glass painting, mosaics, &c. The first floor contains the pictures, 
and the entrance floor contains the other objects. With respect to the pictures, 
this is the system which has been adopted: They are placed according to the 
schools. I wished to allow the possibility of arriving at any particular school 
without going through another, and for this purpose I have a corridor running 
the whole length of the building, which communicates with each separate room. 
The large pictures are in very large rooms, lighted from above; the smaller 
pictures are in small rooms, lighted with a side light from the north; such is the 
general disposition. The rooms are so arranged that the spectator is not annoyed 


by reflected lights; but wherever he stands he sees the pictures without an 


reflection. With regard to the classing of the pictures, there is first a large 
ante-chamber, which is extremely richly ornamented, but only with white and 
gold; no colour. It is ornamented with six large pictures, portraits of the 
founders of the gallery. There is a room attached for restoring pictures and for 
copying, upon a special permission being given to take down a picture from the 
walls of the gallery for that purpose ; it serves also for the exhibition of pictures 
newly purchased. The first large room is for the ancient Flemish school, with 
three smaller rooms attached for the smaller pictures; after that a great room 
for the ancient German school, with four small rooms; then three large rooms 
for the more recent Flemish school, with ten small rooms; then a room for the 


French and Spanish school, and then three large rooms, one of which is 93 feet 


long, for the Italian school, and three small rooms ‘for the smaller pictures. 
Then there are some rooms attached for the subordinate purposes of the gallery. 
Then, on the entrance floor, there is a gallery for engravings; one for original 
drawings of the great masters; there is a considerable space for ancient paintings; 
such as the ancient terra cotta vases, mosaic; and the other rooms are for paint- 
ings executed by means of fire; such as glass, porcelain, enamels, &c. 

2283. What is the greatest height of your rooms in the.gallery of paintings; 
what is, the height and width of the largest picture they would contain in 
English feet?—The rooms of the principal floor are 52 feet high to the top of 
the vaulted ceiling, 313 feet to the springing. The width 42 
feet. The principle upon which the several dimensions were 
regulated, in consultation with the director of the gallery, 
was this:—All the pictures are fixed upright against the 
walls, not sloping. The highest sf ‘point at which the top of the 
largest pictures should be placed was assumed to be 29 feet, 
the lowest 4 feet. The shortest distance from which it should 
be seen 25 feet. A line, A B, being drawn from the eye of 
the spectator, A, tothe top of the &-25/.:.34 : | picture, B, a line of reflec- 
tion, B C, was drawn, making — “<= the same angle with the 
wall as the former; where this intersected the vaulting established the width of 
the lantern. 


2284. Does any person reside in the building?—No person is allowed to reside 
in the building for fear of fire. : | 

2285. Is the building fire-proof?—lIt is entirely fire-proof. All this gallery 
is heated with warm air, in order to preserve the pictures from humidity, which 


is very essential for the preservation of the paintings, and more particularly in 
such a climate as this of England. 


2286. Should 
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2286. Should the temperature be always the same ?—As much ible ; 
in winter the temperature should never sees than ten degrees of oe magieet nl 
2287. Have you not also several provincial galleries in Bavaria?—Yes; we 13 August » 
have three at present, at Augsburgh, Nuremberg and Schleissheim, and they 
are going to establish several others in other principal towns. 
2288. All those galleries are open to the public without any payment ?—Yes, 
it is open to everybody. It is most expressly prohibited to take the least 
payment. eiwrily y 
2289. Do you think it is desirable in a picture gallery to put over the different 
schools the name of the school, and upon each picture the name of the painter 
and the time when he was born and died, and perhaps the name of his master? 
—Certainly. 
2290. Have you also a catalogue raisonné?—We have; that is quite 
_ necessary. | 
2291. Have not you in ‘Bavaria what are called Kunst-vereinse, or associa- 
tions which purchase works of art and dispose of them by lottery to the con- 
tributors of the lottery?—We have. Those galleries are open all the year 
round, and they act as a very great encouragement to art in that branch which 
does not receive the patronage of the Government, which is of course confined 
to pictures of the highest class. 
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APPENDIX. 


STATEMENT of the Conditions, if any, on which the AparTMENTS at SomERSEY 
Hovse were originally bestowed on the Royan Academy; and of the period for 
which they were granted, whether unlimited, or terminable at the pleasure of the Crown, 
or otherwise ;—Returns of the Number of Exuizitors at the Royat AcADEMY in 
each of the last Ten Years (1824 to 1833), distinguishing the Number of Exhibitors 
Members of the Academy, from the Number of other Exhibitors;—Returns of the 
Number of Works of ART EXHIBITED at the Royat AcApDEmy in each of the last 

Ten Years (1824 to 1833), distinguishing for each year the number of Historical Works, 
Landscapes, Portraits, Busts and Architectural Drawings, respectively contributed by 
Members of the Royal Academy, from the Historical Works, Landscapes, Portraits, 
Busts and Architectural Drawings, contributed by other Artists;—RetTurns of the 
Number of Prorgssors in the Roya AcapEmy; of the Number of Lectures required 
by the Rules of the Academy to be Annually delivered by each Professor; and, of the 
Number of Lectures which have been Annually delivered by each Professor during the 
last Ten Years (1824 to 1838). 


STATEMENT of the Conditions, if any, on which the APARTMENTS at SoMERSET 
House were originally bestowed on the Roya AcapEMy; and of the period for 
which they were granted, whether unlimited, or terminable at the pleasure of the 
Crown, or otherwise. 


THERE are no expressed conditions on which the apartments at Somerset House were 
originally bestowed on the Royal Academy. The wae Academy of Arts took possession 
of the apartments which they occupy in Somerset House, in April 1780, by virtue of a 
letter from the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to the Surveyor General, directing 
him to deliver over to the Treasurer of the Royal Academy, “ all the apartments allotted 
to His Majesty’s said Academy in the new buildings at Somerset House, which are to be 
appropriated to the uses specified in the several plans of the same heretofore settled.” 


The Royal Academy received these apartments as a gift from their munificent founder, 
George the Third; and it has been always understood by the members, that His Majesty, 
when he gave up to the Government his Palace of Old Somerset House (where the Royal 
Academy was originally established), stipulated that apartments should be erected for that 
establishment in the new building. The Royal Academy remained in the old Palace till 
those rooms were completed which had been destined for their occupation; plans of which 
had been submitted to their approval, and signed by the President, Council and Officers. 


‘RETURNS of the Number of Exursirors at the Royan AcapeEmy in each of the last 
Ten Years (1824 to 1833), distinguishing the Number of Exhibitors Members of the 
Academy from the Number of other Exhibitors. : 


1824, | 1825, 


a ee = I 


Members - 46 42 45 

Students -{| 136! 136 159 

Others - -| 362! 386 
ToraL -j| 544 | 564 


“RETURNS 
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RETURNS of the Number of Works of Art EXHIBITED at the Royat AcApDEMy i 

each of the last Ten Years (1824 to 1833), distinguishing for each year the amet e 

Historical Works, Landscapes, Portraits, Busts and Architectural Drawings respecti i 
contributed by Members of the Royal Academy, from the Historical Works Land ively 
Portraits, Busts and Architectural Drawings, contributed by other Artists ’ scapes, 


MEMBERS. | STUDENTS. | OTHERS. TOTAL. 


In 1824: 
Viz.—Historical and Poetical Works = - 22 2 
Landscapes, Views, Animals, &c. - 30 ; a 
Portraits - - - - - 70 : ia 
Sculpture, Statues, Relievos, Gems 
Busts - - Se - e - 
Architecture - <—. 
In 1825: 


Viz.—Historical and Poetical Works - 
Landscapes, Views, Animals, Xe. - 


Portraits - - - - -° 

Sculpture, Statues, Relievos, Gems 

Busts - - - epee 

Architecture het Some ae 
In 1826: 


Viz.—- Historical and Poetical Works - 
Landscapes, Views, Animals, &c. - 


Portraits - - “ é es 
Sculpture, Statues, Relievos, Gems 
Busts - - - - - 


Architecture “ a S . 


In 1827: 


Viz.—Historical and Poetical Works  - 
Landscapes, Views, Animals, &c. - 


Portraits - . in © 
Sculpture, Statues, Relievos, Gems 
Busts “ - jo a x 
Architecture - - ha - 


In 1828: 


Viz.—Historical and Poetical Works - 
Landscapes, Views, Animals, &c. - 
Portraits - - - - . 
Sculpture, Statues, Relievos, Gems 
Busts - - - - - 
Architecture . - - - 


In 1829: 


Viz.-—Historical and Poetical Works - 
Landscapes, Views, Animals, &c. ~ 


Portraits - a 

Sculpture, Statues, Relievos, Gems 

Busts - as SS is 

Architecture - - - ~ 
In 1830: 


Viz.—Historical and Poetical Works - 
Landscapes, Views, Animals, &c. - 


Portraits - = . j 
Sculpture, Statues, Relievos, Gems 
Busts - “ p ¢ _ 
Architecture - o - ‘ 
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Numser of Works exhibited—continued. 


In 1831: 


Viz.—Historical and Poetical Works  - 
Landscapes, Views, Animals, Xe. - 


Portraits - - - ‘. . 

Sculpture, Statues, Relievos, Gems 

Busts - - = “ a x 

Architecture - eee . 
In 1832: 


Viz.—Historical and Poetical Works - 
Landscapes, Views, Animals, &c, - 


Portraits - ~ - - - 
Sculpture, Statues, Relievos, Gems 
Busts - - - - - 


Architecture - - be . 


In 1833: 


Viz.—Historical and Poetical Works ~- 
Landscapes, Views, Animals, &c. - 
Portraits - - “ be sd 
Sculpture, Statues, Relievos, Gems 
Busts - - - - - 
Architecture - - - - 


Note.--In the early years of the Institution, the Members were not limited i ir C 
tributions to the Annual Exhibitions; but as the Artists of the j paler een ae 
rous, the Members restricted the number of their own Works, and opened additional Rooms 
for the general accommodation. Of the Portraits, it may be observed, that between poe 
hundred and three hundred, annually, are Miniatures. 4 ; ‘ 


RETURNS of the Number of Prorgssors in the Roya Acapemy; of the Number 
of Lectures required by the Rules of the Academy to be Annually delivered by each 
Professor ; and of the Number of Lectures which have been Annually delivered by 
each Professor during the last Ten Years (1824 to 1833). 


There are five Professors in the Royal Academy; viz. those of Anatomy, Per- 
spective, Architecture, Sculpture and Painting; each of whom is to deliver Six 
Lectures annually. The Number of Lectures delivered in the Academy, during the 
last Ten Years, 1s as follows :— , 


Anatomy - 
Perspective ~ - 
Architecture - - 
Sculpture - - - 


‘sainqzooTy 6gt 


Painting - - - 


(a) Professor prevented by a defect in his - (c) Professor died. 
sight; in the last three years the , 
Secretar read for him. (4) Professor died. 
(6) Professor ill, (e) Professor resigned. 
By Order, 
Henry Howard, 
- Sec. R. A. 
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1—LIST of Principat Heaprnes referred to in the following Inprx, 
with the Page of the Index at which they will be respectively found. 
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11.—LIST of the PrrycrpaL Manuractrurine Pracks relative to which 
WITNESSES were examined before the Commitree, with the Names 


of the Witnesses, and the Numser of the Questions of their 
EVIDENCE. 


I.—ALPHABETICAL List of the Principat HeapinGs. 


ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS: ae 
1 degen bf, = | <The pS Pe Se eee 
2. Disadvantages of oY whee in Slut eek dee ee 1 
Academicians is 7 . o - E = 7 x f é 4 3 ; 
Architectural Ornaments - - - * “ at He 2 
Architecture . - - - = @ ae ‘ t = ie : - 23 
Artists eee en ee on PME eee nec ey sy 
Berlin - . . - - - - - - - ~ - - - 4 
Birmingham Cee ee eee am. tm. bites catia ase bara a 
Boards of Trade - . ra é r 5 ¥ x " a . pe , 4 
Botrateal Gavdtas > 2) oa le te = 2 ee 
British Artiste Society of 9 re en ee 
‘Bronte, Mausfudteres 0. Ur 08s) 8 rior) Me odio le See 
CARPET MANUFACTURE: 
1. Generally =< 350° S00 705) Fant Sek Saeki a ae ee 
2. In Scotland Sotapest weet. ot tite 1 ae ee bee 
Cartegie af Raphael! =o 6S Rie ee ee te eee ee . 
Cadi; Votlecete of eee 3 
Cheverton, Mr. - - - ~ - 7 é - ~ * ~ : rf 8 
Colours ech cw} lak Pej deoiar* chery ae en eee ee 
Competition eg - he (eee Oi ee ee 
Conseil de Prud’ hommes ee he ty et aa ee ee ee er ee 
CoPp¥YRIGHTS: 
1, Wautlof protection for -.- 4 =- ~* (m4 © le) Sraee eee 9 
2. Suggestions for protection of - - ~~~ =~ = "= = 10 
Lomi es bce mn fog Fst Bet 3. hs fee cl te Se Se: | 
Decorations of Rooms - - - - - - - - - - - - 10 
Designers - - - - - - Sicha m .nae > eee at tm. aR \a. 
Design, Arts of - - - - - . - - - - - ° a. “8 a 
DRAWING: | f | 
1. Generally - - oe hae es Lou ee ee - -» at rt 
2, Necessity for instruction therein. = - = 5 "= © © FT 12 ihe ie " 
3. Want of schools for teaching tt a Teale = os 2S, ee ee i} 1 
4. In Birmingham and Coventry- = -~ =~ "= = = © o'3e AV: 
SK IgiGehiind ©. -« 2-6-0 (0 68 Pe ee 12 é, 
B. In plan dhoped =) 8s 9) eee rm 
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AcpnapeticaL List of the PrincrpaL HEADINGs—continued. 


Page of 
Index, 
Dyess Po ARS REE OVE OTA ee es eo eet 2) A 
Education <9 0 ee he Tg ee 9 ol 
Elementary Education =  - +  *& “= = se) sa 2 - 2 2 4 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS: 

1. Generally” - a Ngee TRG Pan po sa 14 

2. Opinions relative to the nipcrreys! or sigan d of sides mad English 
manufacturers - - = 14 
3. Suggestions for placing French and English manufacturers on one ‘footing - 14 
Engravers, ©) 02) ae aR A aa ee = ee 
Engraving, Art of Se, A ene Se En Meh en 


Engravings - “ « - - - - @ o - + Ps ws - iB 


EXHIBITIONS, PUBLIC: ak 
I. Generally - - - - - “ * 3 = ~ “f ~ eke 


II. Advantages derived therefrom - - - - = 2 = = = 46 
1, In England -) 2 = mb remit cee 2 = ae 


a. In France © © oe Reo Sa te oe ee 
III. Whether they should be opened gratuitously or not - = = = = 15 


France ee ee Ot 
Furniture <2 2 me ee 
Galleries of Art - - - - - : - * aia biid =: “ - yy 
Geometry => wee se Ss ee 
Gewerbe Institute; Berlin. +) ~2 5 ee ee a 
Glase 9). ce od ay poe ety ae me es ae ae ce 
Glass, Painting on =n es) eo 
Government Grants Pe ae see eh tte Bay 
Historical Painting =< =) me a eas ae ae 
Jacquard Looms =) ee ee ee tr 
Japan Manufacture (5005 soikiAy cae vs ae ed a see 
Jewellery - - - ~ “ a ‘ is - “ e . - - 92 
Lace Trade - - - - “ = = - ‘ “ " rr “ - 29 
Lectures - - - - - a “ be 5 - rs ‘ 3 ~ oe 
Libraries - -  - oi) sham m “ aie * ea pi ol) 5) gg 


Manufactures, Board for the Encouragement of 


MANUFACTURES: 
1, Relative state of Manufactures in England and on the Continent ~\ =. 9% 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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> 


2. Suggestions for improvement therein= = = = = - = = = 24 
Mechanics’ Institutions - a! + ot Se ss . be Mi a i - 
Metallic Manufactures- = = © = = = © | #:, =) = 9§ 
MuskEums: 


1. Extent to which they should be established, and at whoseexrpense - - - 27 
2. Advantages from their establishment - - - = = = = = 29 


3. Periods they should remain open - - - = = = = = 29 
4. Inplacesabroad -= = = mmm ime ek ee BE 
NATIONAL GALLERY: 
1. Generally - - - - = a . Z 4 a Wks — ee 
2. State of the pictures there tel fi He + led ot eee et. ae 
3. Opinions as to the originality of them - - - - = = = 28 
4, Papers laid before the Committee - - - -= = = = = 28 
National Galleries ment bw - Li = oe rien See ~ pe a cera 
Cperatives =<. ne te te te Tee ee pe, 
Papers for Rooms mS es LiiFaa G1 Tats ca (Paar. Gatorade 09 Bg ce 
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ALPHABETICAL List of the PrincipaL Heapincs—continued. . a 
Page of ‘a | fea f 
PATTERNS: Index. aN 
1. Generally = m a ee oe ih i 
Oe ee 6 ies 
2. Persons engaged in producing them - = : 2 b “ i ‘ a BS 
3. Want of protection for - - - - = 30 ie 
° . é Z ¥ 5 ig aE = | ai : 
4, Bia! ‘bad affording pre to, and length of time protection should be | 4 i} 
5. In Scotland - - <= = Sees: a" f . , : : o a 
6. In places abroad - - - = = = eit i 
e. os = = * - gi hi 
Perspective "=" “3 a ae ae 94 Ate | 
Hoi gL ta 
PICTURES: He 
A. Generally - - - - - - - - = - - - 32 . i 
2. Effect of the exhibitions of, on the public ee rz i 
; 3. Mode of classing them in Galleries-  - - - = 7 ~ 7 38 at i 
Prizes - * i - Ha ‘- 7 < xu if é = . - 33 Dees | 
Professors - e x F - a a < is 2 a . 3 - 33 1 } 
ye % f 
PROTECTION FOR WORKS OF ART: ita} 
1. Want of Protection and disadvantges therefrom=- - = - = ~*~ 33 baat 
2. Suggestions for affording Protection = = = = = = = "= = = 34 ed 
3. Extent of Protection afforded in certaincases - * ~*~ = = =~ 34 Atay 
r b 
RoyaL ACADEMY: 
I. Its origin; constitution and manner of conducting if oa os Ree 
Il. Nature and extent. of'tts\taais) 3 SS 36 4 
III. Objections to the present mode of conducting it a a ee eee reed | a | 
i. To the administration of itsfunds - - = -~ = = 36 a} 
ii. To the distribution of the honours of the profession being vested iP 
in them = - - - - - - - - a ae a) ; 
iii. To the system of Election of Officers, &c. 6 eh leg ce Onte 
IV. Duties of the Hanging Committee - - -~ "% "= "= = 37 a 
V. Opinion as to the accommodation afforded to Exhibitors - - - OS | sf 
VI. State of the Schools belonging tott = - = = = = © 37 aa 
VII. Opinion as to their occupying part of the National Gallery- = - ~~ 37 Lee 
VIII. Papers laid before the Committee- = = = = = = = 37 ti 


ScHOOLS OF ART AND DESIGN: 


1. Their establishment very necessary - * “= “= "= = © - 38 

2, Advantages to be derived from their ctobbaet oS  * Se) ee “ 

3. Establishment of Branch Schools und manner of supporting them . - 39 | ; 

4. In Bavaria - ~ - ~ “ ~ = a 7 : p - 39 : A 

5. In Coventry - - = ~ “ . a a 5 af - - 39 i | 

6. In France - - oo = eee e ~ - F = - 39 va 

© Ie Priam Oe ae ee ec | 

8. In Scotland - . oe - - - ~ - . 7 re . 
Sculpture - = + - - - - - - - ~ “ - - 39 y 
Shawl Trade - - ae ee od ee oe tains. ee at a it ae 
Silk Manufacture a ee ee a a Wi’ 
Students - - - - ele ai oe - - - - - - “9 sake 

f 


TASTE FOR ARTS: 


1. Generally - ~ . os ° = é . oo ne ‘—r i 
2. Want of Taste among the Population, and Sources from which derived » 4 Nath 

3. Improvement therein = - = ~~ ge te ie oe ee ae | 

4, Suggestions for aiedingt 0. = ot ee ee — 

Talent Te gg Nig at) atin an a ae i a i} 
Neue det cls 7 tts a AW 
Works, Public ~ - - - - . - - - Caen ae oS ee | As 
ee ee ; 4 
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IJ.--LIST of the Principat Manuracturine Districts relative to which 
WITNESSES were examined before the CommirTEEr, with the Names of 
the Witnesses, and the NumBeEr of the Questions of their Evipencr, 


*~ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND: 
Birminenam ~~ Wiley 1. 748-807; Cockerell I. 1428-1482; Wyon I. 1667-1778; 
owell 11, 66-143. 
CovEeNTRY - Eld 1. 482-534; Howell 11. 66-143. 
Epinsurcu -- Skene I, 1100-1216; Hay II. 390-493-6. 
Mancuester - James I. 331-357; Nasmyth 11. 290-330. 


Norwicu - Barnes, P.and R., I. 1320-1427. 
Ouney, Bucks - Millward II. 144-203. | 
Paistey - - Hay II. 390-493-6. 

SuerrieLp - Smith I. 99-160; Cockerell I. 1428-1482, 


SPITALFIELDS - James I. 331-3573; Gibson I. 358-412. 
Worcester ~- Howell Il. 66-143. 


PLACES ABROAD: 


BAVARIA - Von Klenze Il. 2248-2291. 

Be.cium - Bogaerts I. 1482-1497. 

BERLIN - - Waagen I. 1-98; Morant Il. 497-579; Solly Il. 1824-1881; Von 
Klenze il, 2248-2291. 

BruGes - - Barnes, P, and R., I. 1320-1427. 

France - - Howell and Butt I. 413-4543; Morrison, m.v. I. 161-269; Smith I. 270- 


299; Butt I. 535-618; Foggo I, 683-747 ; Guillotte 1. 808-848 ; 
Crabb 1. 984-1099; Cockerell I. 1428-1482; II. 2189-2247; Bow- 
ring, M.P. I]. 1-65; Hay II. 390-493-6. 


Lyons - - Hoe aod Butt 1. 4139-4543; Guillotte 1, 808-848; Bowring, M. P. 
. 1-65. 

Maprip -- ~- Wilkins Il. 1126-1230, 1383-1438; Woodburn II. 1681-1760; Leigh 
IT. 1882-1915. 

Mitan - Donaldson II. 331-370. 

Prussia - - Waagen 1, 1-98; Von Klenze II. 2248-2291. 

Rome - ~~ Rennie II. 634*-725; Cockherell 1. 1428-1482. 

SPAIN” - - Wilkins 1. 1126-1230, 1383-1438; Woodburn II. 1681-1760; Leigh 


II. 1882-1915. 


SWITZERLAND - Bowring, m.P. II. 1-65. 


INDEX 


IN DE X. 


BE 
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mt. ee 


{N.B. In the following InpEx, Rep. refers to the page of the Rerorr; the Numeral I. to the 

EvipEnce of the Committee of 1835, running from Question 1 to 1778; and the Numeral II. to 
that of the Committee of 1836, running from Question 1 to 2291; the Figures following the 
Names, to the Questions of the EvipEeNcE; and App. p. to the page of the Appendix.] 
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A. 


ACADEMY of Arts, Berlin. Public lectures given at the Academy of Arts in Berlin 
are open to the public gratuitously, Waagen I. 67. 


ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS: 
1. Advantages of. 
2. Disadvantages of. 


1. Advantages of. 


They are productive of great good, Shee II. 1952, 1961. Would be very advan- 
tageous if well managed, Paud II. 2047. They are very useful where the Arts are not 
much promoted by the Government, Von Klenze Il. 2278-2280. Opinion that they 
are only good as places of instruction, and not good in the sense in which the term 
« Academy” is generally applied, Waagen 1. 95; Haydon UI. 1051———Witness does 


not agree in the opinion expressed by Dr. Waagen with respect to academies, Shee II. 
1966-1969. 
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2. Disadvantages of. 


The evils arising from the academic system of Rome have been publicly avowed by 
their president Mons. Vernet, Cockerell I. 1447. Wherever academic institutions con- 
nected with the Arts have been encouraged, the Arts have uniformly retrograded, Rennie 
II. 638-646._—The privileges and exclusive system of the Royal Academy are injurious 
to the growth of Art, Martin, II. 902-910. Their construction has rather hastened 
the downfall of the Arts than upheld them, Hurlstone, Il. 765-777; Hofland, LL. 1257, 
1266, 1267; Foggo, II. 1369. Have tended more to elevate mediocrity than to advance 
genius, Haydon IL. 1051, 1052, 1124, 1125. Have failed of their ostensible purpose, 
because Europe has not yet beheld a well constituted academy, Landseer \1. 2045. 


See also, Academicians. Artists. Bavaria. Belgium. Birmingham. Bruges. Politi- 
cal Economists. Royal Academy. Schools of Art und Design. 
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Academicians. Nature of the advantages attached to them, Hurlstone U1. 695-700.— 
The distinction of Royal Academician should be abolished, and a constituency of artists 
formed in its stead, Martin 11. 877-880; Haydon IL. 1085.——Advantages possessed 
by them are open to the whole profession in succession, Shee II. 1997-2004 ; Howard Ul. 
2117.-—Have the privilege of varnishing and cleaning their pictures after they are nung 
up, which other exhibitors have not, Rep. 11. p. ix.; Martin UL, 824, 825; Shee Il. 
2017-2023. No objection to that privilege being abolished, Shee 11. 2020. No 
relaxation could be made in the peculiar privileges enjoyed by the members of the academy 
as to retouching and varnishing pictures, Howard U1, 2161, 2165-2168,——Send their 
canvas with only a head on it, and wait to.see what is hung by its side previous to com- 
pleting it, Haydon II. 1083. Not true that they send their canvas with only a head on 
it, Howard 11. 2117- Further evidence as to the advantages possessed by members 
of the academy, Shee Il. 2027-2029. 


Instances of their being elected while resident abroad, contrary to the positive laws of 
the Royal Academy, Clint II. 1017-1020. Emoluments arising from the rank of a 
Royal Academician, Clint IL. 1029-1035. Injurious effects from restricting the number 
of academicians as regards architecture, Donaldson I]. 1252.- List of those elected 
since 1810, Howard II. 2127. Law excluding academicians belonging to other 
societies has not been acted upon, though it is still existing in the regulations, Shee II. 
1990-1992 ; Howard 11. 2155-2160. ‘Opinion that the present number of acade- 
micians is quite sufficient to watch over and represent the general interests of the Arts 
in the country, Shee II. 1985, 1986. Witness does not agree in the opinion of the Pre- 
sident of the Academy that the present number of academicians is sufficient for con- 
ducting its operations, Haydon II. 2184-2186. 
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Academy Royal. See Royal Academy. 


Achilles’ Shield. Was originally cast in bronze, and cost of it, Foggo 1. 691. 
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Acts of Parliament. Doubtful protection afforded to the Arts by the Statutes 38 Geo. III. 

c. 71, and 54 Geo. III. c. 56, Rep. Il. vii.; Butt I. 595. 
See also, Protection to Works of Art. 

Aigina. One of the greater manufactories of Greece in all works connected with Fine 
Arts, Cockerell I. 1461.——The artist of Aigina had more commission in all parts of 
Greece than any other nation, Cockerell I. 1461. 

Allston, Mr. Was elected a royal academician after he had quitted the country, which is 
contrary to the positive laws of the academy, Clint Il. 2017. 

Alsace. Great quantity of cotton manufactures exported from Alsace notwithstanding the 
impediments under which they labour in respect of machinery, want of capital, and local 
taxation, Bowring LI. 3. 

Altar-pieces. Whether the spontaneous demand for them would not prove a greater encou- 
ragement to historical painting than a national grant, Haydon II. 1124. 

See also Historical Painting. 

America. An extensive order for figured silks for America is now executing in Spitalfields, 
James 1. 340.—The fact of the Americans giving exclusiye privilege of co right takes 
away all energy and exertion from the citizens, Foggo [. 698. Considerable quantities 
of japan articles are exported to the United States, Wiley 1. 790. 


Amsterdam. Pictures in the gallery there are hung on hinges, owing to a defective side 
light, Leigh II. 1909. 

See also Felix de Meritis. . 

Anatomy. Very desirable that artists should be acquainted with anatomy, and manner it 
should be communicated to students, Martin I. 919-924.——Number of lectures. deli- 
vered by the Professor of Anatomy at the Royal Academy, from 1824 to 1833, both 
inclusive, App. IL. p. 200. 


Angerstein Collection. Was purchased in 1823 or 1824, Solly Il. 1873. 


Antique Sculpture. The close study of the forms of antique sculpture is very manifest in a 
great number of the productions of the French manufacturers, Toplis [. 1516. ; 


Antwerp. Number of children that receive instruction in the various schools there, Bogaerts 
I. 1482. 
Appeals, Power of appeal is allowed in France against the decisions of the Conseil de 
rud’hommes, Bowring II. 49. Number of appeals against the decision of the Conseil 
de Prud’hommes of Lyons in 1835, Bowring II. 54. 


Architects. Are very unjustly used by the Royal Academy, Clint II. 1038-1042, Having 
the privilege of attending the library of the Royal Academy is a great advantage, Do- 
naldson I. 1238. They have been compelled to establish an institution: of their own, 
Clint II. 1043. 


Architectural Casts. Students of the academy have not had the opportunity of studying 
from those belonging to the academy, and reason thereof, Donaldson II. 1239-1240; Shee 
II. 1980——-School of the Academy very deficient in architectural models, Howard II. 
2118, 

Architectural Drawings. Manner in which they have been exhibited in the Royal Academy 
is a subject of great complaint, Donaldson Il. 1254. 

See also Royal Academy 8. 


Architectural Ornaments. Very desirable thet encouragement should be given to the Arts 
as connected with the architectural decorations of the interior and exterior of houses, 
Morrison 1.79, 192, 193 ——-Establishment of a school for the encouragement of the Arts 
as relates to architectural decorations recommended, Morrison I. 182 Not much 
difficulty in procuring useful assistants in placing architectural ornaments, Smith I. 619- 
629 Great difficulty in procuring efficient assistants in the decorative part of archi- 
tecture, and causes which have operated to produce that difficulty, Cockereld I. 1430-1438 

Public demand for them has increased of late years, Smith I. 647, 648——In orna- 

mental designs the French are superior to the English, Smith I. 664-674. 


Architecture. Its importance requires that a public institution should be established for the 
exclusive study of architecture, Waagen I. 95; Donaldson Il. 1242-1250; Paul II. 2100- 
2107——The science of architects will flourish more under free institutions than under the 
old academical system, Clint IL. 1049-—The Royal Academy has done all in its power to 
promote the architecture of the country, but not to the extent requisite, Rep. II. p. ix.; 
Rennie Il. 666; Donaldson Il. 1234; Shee II. 1979-1980 Advantages conferred on 
architecture by the Royal Academy are possessed in common with the students in painting 
and sculpture, Donaldson II. 1235; Howard II. 2188——The principlesof architecture are 
very little understood in this country, Paul II. 2100-2107———Not so well understood as 
they were formerly, Cockerell 11. 2240-2246-——Taste in architecture is more under the 
control of fashion than the direction of principle in England, Cockerell Il. 2241, 2242-—— 
Pupils of the Gewerb Schools at Berlin have instruction given them in architecture, 
Waagen I. 72. 


‘ In 
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Architecture—continued. 


In France is varied and decidedly progressing, Bowring II. 8 ——Great improvements 
have taken place in street architecture, particularly in Birmingham and Liverpool, Mor- 
rison 1. 245-247, 267-269 Has by no means gained as an Art, but the contrary, 
Cockerell Il. 2340-2346 Countries in which the various branches of architecture are 
most advanced, Donaldson II. 356-363 English publications on Gothic architecture 
and decoration far superior to those on the Continent, Morant II. 521-523——Mode of 
pain the age of the se on works of architecture, Cockerel/ Il. 2214-2222 

ecisions of the ancients were based a good deal on publi ini i 
architecture, Cockerell 11. 2205-2207. . Bere: Sen wen ae 


See also Academicians. Bau Academie, Berlin, Bricks, C tition. Lectures. 1 
Academy. Works, Public. s. Competition. Lectures. Roya 


Aristocracy. Depreciation of Art among the aristocracy, from their having received no 
instruction therein as a portion of education, Stothard II. 270, 280. 


Artists. Suggestions for giving instructions to the manufacturing artists, Poggo I. 715- 
417 The French are superior to us in accuracy of execution, But not equal in fancy 
and imagination, Foggo I. 649-702, 726-728-——Whether manufacturing artists of Scot- 
‘land have been induced to go to foreign schools to study, Skene |. 1214-1216——The 
principal artists of the present day are not the production of academies, Hurlstone Il. 772 
Many instances of distinguished artists who have failed in securing admission to the 

Royal Academy, Clint II. 1007, 1008 Great number of eminent artists who are not 
members of the Royal Academy, Shee II. 1844, 1845——Have been inferior since the 
establishment of academies than previously, Rep. LL. p. viii. Haydon IL. 1053, 1054—-— 
Number of professional artists in London, Haydon II. 1090 They have. a much better 
chance of selling their works at the British Institution than at the Royal Academy, 
Martin U1. 760——The French artists complain of the coldness with which their advances 
have been received by the Royal Academy, Martin Il. 754——English artists are held 


in high estimation among foreigners, Pye II. 1338-1341 Are allowed to study in the 
National Gallery, Seguier Il. 1629. 


See also Academic Institutions, 2. Anatomy. 
Artisans. See Schools of Arts and Design, 1. 


Associates of the Royal Academy. Causes which induced witness to resign the associate- 
ship, Clint IL. 960-969 Any exhibitor may put down his name to become an associate, 
and average number of candidates, Howard I. 2125-2127. 


‘Athencum. Means adopted by witness to preserve the frieze of the Atheneum from the 
injurious effects of the London atmosphere, Henning, |. 894-907- 


Athens. One of the great manufactories of Greece in all works connected with Fine Arts, 
Cockerell 1.1461. 


B. 


Bablake School, Coventry. Drawing and design, as applicable to manufactures, might very 
easily be taught there, Eld 1. 517- 


Barnes, Philip and Robert Barnes. (Analysis of their Evidence, I. 1320-1427.)—Fellows of 
the Linnean Society, residing at Norwich, 1320-1322 Evidence respecting the Academy 
of Arts instituted at Norwich ; period when established ; number of pupils attached to it, 
and manner instructed ; its effects on manufactures of Norwich, 1323-1333 Very great 
advantage to manufacturers and workmen if such societies were extended, 1334-1337 
There are no open galleries in Norwich for the exhibition of works of Art, except the 
academy, and advantages the artists would derive if there were any, 1338-1356 Very 
great taste for literature in Norwich, 1355 Letter from Mr. Roberts, dated 3 August 
1895, on the advantages derived from the establishment of the Norwich Society of Arts, 
1355 Superiority of the French in shawl and silk dresses, and fancy goods agar im slob 
be attributed to the opportunities they have of learning, 1358-1363 — "3 the in- 
struction given in the academy at Bruges, and mam which it 1s re et 13 = he 
: Norwich only open to the public by subscription, 1395-1390~ — i" e 
in cia ei the Niedinetl athe are ‘venue to the public gratis, 1397 ——Further ceca 
respecting the academy at Bruges, 1395-1400, 1404—— Assistance pee gran y 
Government, the academy at Norwich might be thrown open to the public, 1405, 55 
——Suggestion as to the best mode of affording instruction 1p arts of ache connect 
with manufactures, and evidence thereon, 1407-1412 Protection rtp ed Ste e 
works of design, 1411, 3412 Very desirable to connect botanical gardens with 4 i- 
tutions for the instruction of the manufacturing population in Art, 1413-1419 : =a 
rovement in the mode of dying of late years in Norwich, and causes to which attri- 
Paishle 1420-1423 The duties on brick operate rake ko agen | in sustaining Art, 1424- 
1427 ” Interior decorations of our rooms, as regards paper and other ornaments, are very 
inferior to the French, 1427- * 
Barry, Mr. C. Whether he is eligible to be elected a Royal Academician, Clint IL. 1045- 


tice Ws, Was expelled the Royal Academy for proposing reforms therein; after his 
death they were adopted, Haydon ii. pe 4 ae 
0.28. 
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Bau Academie, Berlin. An institution under this title in Berlin for the exclusive study of 
architecture, Waagen I. 95. : 

Bavaria. Course adopted in teaching design as a part of a national education there, Von 


Klenze If. 2349-2358 No institution in Bavaria on the principle of the Gewerbe Insti- 
tute of Berlin, Yon Klenze II. 2360. 


See also Drawing, 6. Schools of Arts and Design, 4. 
Bavarian Government. as not published any works for the instruction of the es a in 
Arts of Design, there is an ordinance to that effect, Rep. Il. p. vi. Von Klenze 11. 2268- 
2277. 


Beaumont, Sir George. Did not confine his encouragement of Art to works of Royal Acade- 
micians, Martin 11. 881, 882; Howard II. 2117. 


Belgium. Evidence respecting the means adopted for giving the people of Belgium edu- 
cation in the Arts, Bogaerts I. 1482-1497——Academies of Belgium are frequented b 
all descriptions of artisans, they being open to the whole world, Bogaerts [. 1485-1488. 

See also Taste for Arts, 1. 


Berlin. The museum there is ae every day throughout the year, except Sundays; the 
public are never excluded for the purpose of accommodating the artists; number of visi- 
tors annually, Waagen 1. 86-g1——The principal school of Art, as connected with manu- 
factures, is in Berlin, Morrison I. 197———Pictures in the museum at Berlin are principally 
of the Italian school, Solly II. 1825-1828 Number of pictures in the National Galle 
there, Solly II. 1864 nfluence of Professor Beuth’s works on Art in Berlin, Rep. Ii. 
p.vi.; Von Klenze Il. 2273. 


See also Academy of Arts. Bau Academie. Drawing, 6. Gewerbe Institute. 
Pictures. Schools of Arts and Design, 7. 


Beuth, Professor. List of works published by him as connected with Art, Rep. Il. p. vi. 
Donaldson Il. 351, 352; Morant Il. 508-514. 


Birmingham. A school for the encouragement of Fine Arts should be established there, 
Cockerell 1. 14.78 Class of persons frequenting the drawing academy there, Cockerell, 
I. 1478, 1479——There should be a museum of the works that are particularly applicable 
to the branch of manufactures carried on there, Wyon I. 1717 General desire among 
the operatives there for instruction in the Arts, as applicable to manufactures, Rep. p. iv. 


Howell 11. 71-77, 88, 103. 


See also Architecture. Designers. Designs. Casts, Collection of. Demand and Supply. 
Exhibitions, Public, 1. Japan Manufacture. Drawing, 4. Museums. Schools of 
Art and Design. 


Boards of Trade. Local tribunals composed of masters and men could not be conveniently 
introduced in questions relating to patterns, Rep. II. p. vii. Morrison I. 235, 236-—— Ques- 
tions relating to copyright of patterns might be referred to a board composed of masters 
and workmen, E/d 1. 533; Hay Il. 464-468, 471-478 Should be appointed in the 
principal towns for the purpose of receiving and registering impressions of original works, 
Martin 1.946; Rennie 1. 975. ; 


Bobbin Net. Manner in which the lace trade is affected by the bobbin net manufacture of 
Nottingham, Millward II. 150. 


Bogaerts, Professor M. Felix. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 1482-1497)-——Evidence respecting 

the means adopted for giving the people of Belgium education in the Arts, 1482-1497 
Drawing should make part of all education, 1483——Academies of Belgium are 
frequented by all descriptions of artisans, they being open to the whole world, 1485-1488 
-——Manner in which the different professors are paid in Belgium, 1489 The taste for 
Arts has been considerably extended among the people of Belgium within the last 15 years, 
1493-1495 Since the introduction of design, as a part of national education, the 
manufactures of Belgium have considerably improved, 1496, 1497. 


Books on Art. See Beuth, Professor. 


Botanical Drawing. See Education. 


Botanical Gardens. A botanical garden would be of great. benefit to persons desi ning for 
rooms, Crabb 1.1078; Hay II. 431 Very desirable to connect botanical gardens with 
institutions for the instruction of the manufacturing population in Art, Rep. II. p. vi. 
Skene 1. 1157-1164; Barnes I. 1413-1419; Crabb 1. 1055; Hay II. 431——Opinion 
that botanical gardens being open to the public at large would be attended with very 
great advantages, Cockerel/ I. 1478 That attached to the school at Lyons is opened to 
the students under certain regulations, Bowring II. 16——A botanical garden is attached 
to the principal school at Lyons, Bowring II. 15. 


Botany. A knowledge of botany would give a workman an insight into the nature and 
properties of vegetable substances, and enable him to delineate or model them with greater 
. accuracy, 
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Botany—coutinued. 
accuracy, Donaldson I. 343; Crabb I. 1078—— : 
SisEaae EL. g8, 4 0 7 As a science, is useless to a painter, 
See also Papers for Rooms. 


Bourdeauz. Collections of pictures and statues at Bordeaux are open to any applicant to 
study, Toplis I. 1515. 

Bowring, Dr. mM. e. (Analysis of his Evidence II. 1—65-.)—Superiority of France, where it 
exists, is wholly attributable to the application of Art and taste to the various raw material 
of her manvfacture, 1-4~——Great improvement in the whole of the English manufactures 
owing to the superior taste of the French, 5~7 Causes of the decided superiority of the 
French in design as connected with manufactures, 8 Advantages from the formation 
of schools of Art in France, and evidence relative thereto, g—-12—-—Constitution of the 
principal school at Lyons and evidence thereon, 13-16———A museum at Lyons open gra- 


tuitously to the public, 18 Extract of a report made to Government on the advantages 
derived from the formation of schools of Art in Lyons, 20-21. 


Schools of Art in France are partly supported by Government and partly from municipal 
funds, 21-22 Whether it is better for Government to assist or interfere in these matters, 
23-25 School at Rouen not so extensive nor so complete as that at Lyons, 27—28-——— 
Test on which scholars are admitted into the school at Lyons, and whether any fee paid 
on admission, 32-33 Wherever specimens of Art are accessible, and the people avail 
themselves of them, they produce a taste for Art, 34-35———Opinion that the exhibitions 
of Art made in large towns in this country are not productive of very great advantage, 
36-40 Museums should be numerous and open to the public at large, 4o—— The tri- 
ennial exhibition of France has not had that extensive influence which is sometimes 
attached to it, 41, 42 School of Art at Geneva is under the protection of the Govern- 
ment; principles on which conducted; age at which students are admitted ; and course 
of study pursued there, 43. 


Sums paid by students to the support of the school in Geneva, 44 Beneficial effects 
of the schools of Art in France and Switzerland cannot be doubted, 45—— Evidence respect- 
ing the protection afforded in France to inventions, 46-49 Constitution of the Conseil 
de Prud’hommes, and nature of its jurisdiction, 47-65 Trades which are subjected to 
its authority, 48 Power of appeal allowed against its decisions, 4g——The Conseil 
has the power of nominating experts in cases of ditliculty, 57 In the organization of 
the Conseil a great deal depends on local cireumstances and the importance of particular 
trades, 58, 59 Fees paid for proceedings before the Conseil, and by whom paid, §9, 60. 


Branch Schools. See Schools of Art and Design, 3- 


Bricks. Limitation to which brick-making is subject in England is a great impediment in 
the way of development of Art in that particular manufacture, Rep. II. p. vii. Pap- 
worth 1, 1298-1301 Permission to make them in any form would be a great benefit 
to architectural beauty, Papworth I. 1298 The duty on bricks operates prejudicially in 
sustaining Art, Barnes IL. 1424-1427 ; Cockerell Ll. 1474-1477- 


Bristol. School for the encouragement of the Fine Arts should be established there, 
Cockerell {. 1478. 


British Artists, Society of. Hanging committee of the British Institution is not composed of 
artists, Martin I. 720——All artists sending pictures there are allowed the privilege of 
retouching them after they are hung, Martin Il. 722, 723 Its management is ve 
much influenced by the Royal Academy Martin Il. 741-745 Purposes for which it 
was formed and effect of its institution on the Fine Arts, Papworth 1. 1277-1279 Hofland; 
II. 1296-1300——Petition of the Society of British Artists against the proposal of 
granting rooms in the National Gallery to the Royal Academy, and evidence as to the 


injury likely to arise to that society therefrom, Rep. II. p. ix. Hurlstone Il. 754-760. 
See also Artists. 


British Gallery. Advantage of the British Gallery; obstruction thrown in the way of its 
voata bleh tient by the Roval Academy, Haydon Il. 1079, 1080 ——Royal Academy did 
not throw @ny impediment to its formation, but, the contrary, they rendered every assistance 
in their power to its establishment, Howard \1. 2117. 


British M . Condition on which the Royal Academy presented the architectural casts 
ai renee Thomas Lawrence to the British Museum, Shee’ II. 1980——No student 
is allowed to draw at the British Museum without a recommendation from an academician, 
Foggo 1. 1375——A fine collection of small tombs in the British Museum, Paul II, 2077. 


Broad Silks. See Silk Manufactures. 


British School of Art. See National Gallery. 


3 iy , ‘bnted 
' tures. Superiority of the French in the articles of bronze to be attri 
Beet Fanitties afforded * persons of all classes in France for acquiring a knowledge of 
the artof design, Butt 1. 551, 562-575 Articles in bronze not of sufficient importance 
to demand the assistance of Art to be paid for at the same rate as it 18 for paesmomg > 
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6 BRU CAR [Arts of 


Bronze Munufactures—continued. 
silver and pa costly materials, Butt 1. 559, 560-562——The finest bronzes in existence 
are derived from the ancient Greeks, Wyon I. 1731——-English designs in bronze are ex- 
tremely deficient, and the French are very beautiful, Paul Il. 21083——No school for 
instruction in the working of bronze, Paul II. 2108, 2109. 


Bruges. Nature of the instruction given in the academy at Bruges, and the manner in 
which it is conducted, Barnes I. 1365,1394-1398, 1400-14094 There is no examination 
of students before they are admitted to the school at Bruges, Barnes I. 1367. 


Brussels. Witness has some pictures from Brussels at the present time to line, 
Peel II. 820. 


Buhl, Manufacture of. If a buhl manufactory was established it would have an immense 
sale; nature of the manufactory, Pau/ II. 2114. 


Bulletin des Lois. Patents have no legal effect till inserted in the Bulletin des Lois, 
Bowring 11. 49. ' 


Buonaparte, Napoleon. The circulation of the different medals struck by his order in re- 
lation to historical events gave great encouragement to Art in France, Wyon I. 1737. 


Burke, Mr. His opinion that there was no chance for Art in this country till statesmen 
were educated on principles of taste, Rep. II. p. vii.; Haydon I. 1099-1103. 


Burnett, John. (Analysis of his Evidence, IL. 921-957.) Pupils sent from different coun- 

' tries to England for the purpose of learning the art of engraving, 923, 924 No 
attention or respect paid to engravers in this country, 924——-No engravers of eminence 
will put down their names as candidates for the Royal Academy, 924 Engravers of 
France are full members of the National Institute, 924 Opinion that there is more 
talent in Great Britain connected with the Fine Arts than in any place in the world, 927—— 
931——Not the same accommodation for studying historical painting at the Royal 
Academy as there is at Rome, and evidence thereon, 933-938 Suggestions for 
advancing the art of engraving, 939, 956, 957—-——-Greater quantity of engravings now 
than formerly, from the introduction of engraving on steel, 941, 942 Engraving is not 
so much advanced in France as in this country, 943 Too many students in engraving ; 
they are not well stocked with elementary education, 944, 945, 952, 953——Great want 
of institutions for affording elementary education as connected with the Arts, 946-949 

- ——Drawing should form part of a national education, 948, 949. 


Butt, Robert. (Second Examination, I. 535-618.) For First Examination, see Howell, John. 
Superintendent of the bronze and porcelain department of Messrs. Howell & James, Regent- 
street, 535-539——In most of the metallic manufactures the French are superior to the 
English in their designs, 542-544, 551——Designs of the French in fancy articles of 
porcelain decidedly superior to our own, 545-550 English manufacturers far superior 
to the French in their designs for articles of silver, gold and iron, and reason thereof, 
552-561——Articles in bronze not of sufficient importance to demand the assistance of 
Ayt to be paid for at the same rate as it is for manufactures in silver and other costly 
materials, 559-560——Superiority of the French in the articles of bronze to be attributed 
to the facilities afforded to persons of ull classes in France for acquiring a knowledge of 
the art of design, 562-575—-—Considerable importation of silver filagree work; very good 
works in silver filagree executed in this country, as good as Spanish or American, but » 
inferior to the Indian, 576-578. 


Suggestions for putting the English manufacturer on an equal footing with the French, 
with respect to design and a knowledge of Art, 582-589——- Extent of protection afforded 
to models or casts in bronze and other metals as represent human figures or figures of 
animals, 590-602 Protection should be afforded to all original aba A whether repre- 
senting any object in nature or mere fanciful designs, 602, 604,605—-—-Plan for recording 
new designs and models in England, and evidence thereon, 606-610 Superiority of 
English manufacturer over the French in jewellery to be attributed to the great en- 
couragement afforded in England to the manufacture of expensive articles of jewellery, 

* 611-616——France excels England in inferior ornaments of jewellery, 616-618. 


C. 


Calico Printers. Artists employed by them do not show much originality of design or 
correctness in drawing in their patterns, Papworth 1. 1248. 


Capital. See Alsace. English Manufacturers. 


Cards. High duty on Paper prevents the manufacturer from changing his patterns, Rep. II. 
p. vii. Guillotte I, 844. The English weaving cards are superior to the French, 
Guillotte 1.845. 


Carlisle. See Provincial Exhibitions. 


Carpet Manufacturers. Artists employed by them do not show much originality of design 
or correctness in drawing their patterns, Papworth |. 1248, 1249. 
CaRPET 
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CARPET MANUFACTURE: 


1. Generally. 
2. In Scotland. 


1. Generally. 


All designs, as regards carpets, are copied from the F 
Designs for carpets have very much sii dient: Morant II. oat tide SrtA 


2. In Scotland. 


Great improvement in the carpet manufacture of Scotland, Ske 
iin the ¢ I - ne 1. 1169, 1171-118 
———Great want of originality in the designs for carpets in Scotland, and Fe to whieh 


attributable, Hay {1. 460-463——The best Scotch carpets, with respect to design, are 


manufactured in Edinburgh, Hay II. 417-421—-—The manufacture of Turkey carpets 


has been exceedingly successful in Scotland, Skene [. 1171——The French design for 
carpets has been successfully introduced into Scotland, Skene I. 1171, 1175——There is 
a greater variety of colours in the Scotch than inthe French carpets, Skene [. 1 175, 1176 


The French velvet carpets have been successfully manufactured in Scotland, Skene I. 
1177-1179, 1184-1187. 


Cartoons of Raphael. They might be removed from Hampton Court for the purpose of 
being exhibited in the National Gallery, Rep. IL. p.x. Wilkins [l. 1225-1230 Very 
advisable that they should be removed from Hampton Court to London and placed in the 
National Gallery for exhibition, Woodburn II. 1743-1744, Solly U1. 1875-1878——They 
would not be injured by being removed, Rep. IL. p.x. Solly U1. 1878; Haydon II. 1880 
——Sum paid by witness for permission to copy them, Foggo Il. 13975-1379: Very 
impolitic to remove them, Seguzer II. 1622-1624. 1646-1650. 


Carvers. Very few good carvers in London, Moraat II. 501. 


Carvings in Wood. Very great encouragement given to wood carving, in consequence of 
the instructions that have been given in that branch of the Arts, Paul Il. 2119. 


Casts, Collection of. There is no collection of casts in London to which an artist can have 
access, Rennie |. 963. ——Should be transmitted from London to the provinces and vice 
versa, Rennie I. 959. Very advantageous to diffuse casts from the antique and good 
prints through the large towns in this country, Paul IL. 2068.——-Opinion that galleries 
of casts being open to the public at large would be attended with very great advantages, 
Cockerell 1. 1478.——That at pape pa 3 is not accessible to the public at large, 
Howell II. 103-106. ‘There is a good collection of casts from antique sculpture con- 
nected with the School of the Society of Arts at Birmingham, Wyon | 1684.——— Archi- 
tectural casts of the Royal Academy allowed to get black and disfigured; they are never 

laced before students, Donaldson II. 1239, 1240; Shee II. 1980. Sum paid by the 

Royal Academy for the architectural casts of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, Shee II. 1980. 

Operatives of Worcester are very desirous of obtaining a collection of casts, 
Howell II, 77. 


See also Architectural Casts. 


Castings in Iron. The English manufacturers excel the French in designs for castings in 
iron, Butt I. 544.——The castings in metal in this country are in many instances too 
gross from the want of chasers, Papworth 1. 1236.——Have displaced the florid and more 
elaborate style of our ornamental work, Cockeredd I. 1431. 


Castlereagh, Lord. Application made by him to the Royal Academy respecting the dis- 
posal of a sum of money devoted to a monument for Waterloo, to which they returned no 
answer, Haydon If. 1106. 


Catalogue Raisonnée. Very desirable to have a Catalogue Raisonnée attached to all 
galleries, Rep. II. p. ix. Woodburn II. 1717-1724. 


Cellini. The gold and silver works of Cellini and his time are eminently beautiful, Wyon 
1.2758, 


Cemetries. Very great improvement with regard to ornaments and monuments used in the 
cemetry in the Harrow Road and other places, Paul I. 2076-2084, 2086-2088. 


Chancery, Court of. An injunction from this Court has always been found sufficient to 
ih a sa of printed goods, Gibson I. 393- Would not be a fit tribunal to 
decide upon the priority of the invention of a work of Art, Wyon 1. 1777- 


Chantry, Sir Francis. His opinion on the models produced by witness’s house, Smith 1. 
104. His opinion that some protection should be afforded to inventors of new designs, 
Smith 1. 11. 


Chasers. Not many eminent chasers in this country, Papworth 1. 1236. 


Cheap Publications. Have had a very beneficial effect in improving the minds and habits 
of mechanics, Rep II. p. vi.; Smith I. 657. 
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Cheverton, Mr. Very little demand for works manufactured by Mr. Cheverton in conge- 
quence of the art being so little known, Cowper and Cheverton UU. 624-628.——Whether 
an extensive demand of the works manufactured by him would lead to a reduction of the 
price, Cowper and Cheverton, \1. 629-631. 


See also Cowper, Mr. Ivory. 
China. Risk in the China trade is so great that cheapness is not to be obtained, Howel? 


I. 80-82. Some of the forms in the French and German china are beautifully designed, 
Papworth I. 1296. 


China Painting. 1s reduced to a very low ebb in consequence of the deficient knowledge 
in drawing and the Arts in general, Rep. II. p. iii.; Martin ¥. 912-918, 926-928 
Might become an extensive means of developing designs, Martin I. 932. 


Clint, George. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 958-1049.)—Painter and formerly an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy, 958, 959 Causes which induced witness to resign the 
Associateship, 960-969——-Evidence respecting the mode of conducting the elections of 
the Royal Academicians, 973-986 Very improper that the Royal Academy should 
possess the power of disposing of the honours of the profession, and remedies proposed 
for doing away with it, 987-997——-Opinion on the general policy of the Royal Academy 
as regards their elections, and the mode of conducting them, 1001-1024—— Many 
instances of distinguished artists who have failed in securing admission at the Royal 
Academy, 1007, 1008 Emoluments arising from the rank of a Royal Academician, 
1029-1035 Pensions allowed to associates and academicians and their widows, 
1033-1035 Architects are very unjustly used by the Royal Academy, 1038-1042 
Architects have been compelled to establish an institution of their own, 1043—-—Science 
of architects will flourish more under free institutions than under the old academical 
system, 1044——W hether Mr. Barry is eligible to be elected a Royal Academician, 
1045-1049. 


Coach Painting. Great deficiency in drawing and colouring of coach panels, Martin I. 
go8-911. 


Coade & Sealey, Messrs, Have changed their plan 6f employing artists of eminence, and 
taken those of an inferior class, Smath I. 676, 


Cockerell, Charles Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 1428-1482.)—Architect to the 
Bank of England and an associate of the Royal Academy, 1428-1429 —— Great difficulty 
in procuring efficient assistants in the decorative part of architecture, and causes which 
have operated to produce that difficulty, 1430-1438 Great want of instruction in the 
art of design among all our manufactures, and examination thereon, 1439-1441——In 
what particulars the foreigner exceeds the Englishman in the manufacture of porcelain, 
1442-1445, 1448-1450-—— Number of painters sent annually from Paris to Rome to study, 
and at whose expense, 1447 There is sufficient talent in this country, but a want of 
opportunity of obtaining a more correct knowledge of design, 1451, 1452 Relative 
state of Arts as applied to manufactures in England and the Continent, 1453-1456. 


Advantages that would be derived by artisans from the opening of public galleries and 
museums free, 1457, 1458 It is not compatible with the occupations of artisans that 
the knowledge of correct principles of design should be encouraged, 1460 The ancients 
dwelt much upon the importance of the connexion between manufacture and Arts, and 


evidence relative thereto, 1461—— Great want of protection exists for the invention of 
the artists, 1464-1466 Protection should vary with the necessities of the case, and 
evidence thereon, 1467-147 1———Injurious effects of the high duty on moulded bricks, 


1474-1477——— Opinion that galleries of casts, botanical gardens and museums of natural 
history being open to the public at large would be attended with very great advantages, 
1478 Class of persons frequenting the drawing academy at Birmingham, 1478, 1479 
Very great improvement in the public taste within the last 20 years; continental taste 
is purer than ours, 1480, 1481. 


(Analysis of his Evidence, 11. 2189-2247.)—Member of the Royal Academy, 2189 
Witness would not limit the competition among artists in the design and execution of 
public works, and examination thereon, 2190-2198——-Mode of appointing a proper 
tribunal to consider of the productions of artists, and class of persons who should compose 
it, 2201-2204 Decisions of the ancients were based a good deal on public opinion with 
regard to architecture, 2205-2207 ——Aristocratical principle of our Government has 
been especially illustrated with regard to the commissioners appointed to decide on public 
works, 2207, 2113, 2223-2296 Mode of ascertaining the opinion of the public on 
works of architecture, 2214-2222 No doubt the character of the country has suffered 
very materially in reputation from that system of ill-regulated competition, 2225, 2226. 


Constitution of the tribunals in France to decide on public works is decidedly prefer- 
able to that adopted in England, 2228, 2229 Effects of the incompetency of the 
tribunal is to injure the Art, the character of the country and the meritorious professor, 
2230-2232 Programme offered to competitors on the occasion of the House of Com- 
mons was a model in most respects; principal points in which it was deficient, 2232~ 
2234 Opinion that in all important competitions the name of the artist should be 
affixed, 2237, 22g8——Judgment of the tribunal ought to be written opinions, and reason 

therefore, 
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Cockerell, Charles Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 1421, 1482.)— continued, 


therefore, 2299——Architecture has b 

erefore, y no means gained as an art, but the contrary; th 
ae te ewe not been so well understood as they were fools sta 

46—— in architecture is more und : fashi irecti 
prihieiplaty Eetlase suri cay re under the control of fashion than the direction of 

Cockerell, Mr. R. A. Application made by hi 
ell, Mr. R. Applicati y him to the Royal Academy to become a membe 

of the Institute of British Artists was refused, Donsidien Il. as =o agar 


ing the refusal of the Royal Academy to sancti j ; , ; 
of British Architects, Shee Ik. ce sanction his becoming a member of the Society 


Coins. Opinion that the copper coinage of the country should, to a certain extent, be made 
historical, Wyon I. 1738—It might be attended with inconvenience to the public if the 
designs for the reverses of the gold and silver coinage were frequently changed, Myon I. 
1740——A threepenny peice in silver very desirable, Wyon I. 1748. . 


Coins, Collectors of. They have very much increased of late years, Wyon I. 1746, 1747. 
Collections. See Angerstein Collection. Casts, Collection of. 


Colours. Manufacturers of France in the habit of consulting with certain individuals on 
the formation of colours, Morrison I. 219——In many instances the permanency of colours 
is in favour of English manufacturers, Harrison 1. 471-474 Great quantities of the 
goods exported from France are not permanent in colour, Skene [. 1156 Great im- 
provement in English colours of late years, Howell & Butt I. 426, 427——The French 
are more skilful than we are in the combination of colours, and in chemistry, as connected 
with manufactures, Morrison I. 194; Spalding & Smith I. 309-314; Skene 1. 1154 
Foreigners are i aa to the English in the adjustment of colours, Cockeredl 1. 1442 
—— But few workmen that can contrast colours to produce a good effect, Morant Il. 514 
—— Instruction given in the Gewerbe Institute as to the preparation of colours, Waagen 
I. 51-53——Very desirable if instruction given to persons connected with paper staining 
as to mixing colours, and evidence thereon, Crabb 1. 1060-1064. 


See also Carpet Manufacture, 2. Dyes. 


Commissions. See Works, Public. 


Competition. Effectual measures being taken to connect the Arts with the manufactures of 
the country, the only means of giving free power of competition to the English manufac- 
turer, James 1. 354-356 Is decidedly essential in the Arts, Rep. II. p. viii. Foggo I. 
724, 725; Hofland, II. 1269-1271 Foreign competition has tended to improve the 
manufactures of Coventry, Howell U1. 133 Opinion that free competition would be 
more likely to advance the Fine Arts than granting privileges to any body of artists in 
endowing any institution, Rep. Il. p. viil.; Rennie It. 725—-—No doubt the character 
of the country has suffered very materially in reputation, from the system of ill-regulated 
competition, Cockerell 11, 2225, 2226—— Opinion that in all important competitions the 
name of the artist should be affixed, Cockerell 11. 2237, 2238. 


Conseil de Prud’hommes. Constitution thereof, and nature of its jurisdiction, Rep. Il. p. vil. ; 
Toplis 1. 1573 ; Bowring IL. 47- 65——Trades which are subject to its jurisdiction, Bowring 
II. 48 Number of cases of infringement ot nee &e., decided by them in 1835, 
Bowring Il. 54 In the organization of the Conseil a great deal depends on local 
circumstances, and the importance of particular trades, Bowring Il. 58, 59- 


See also Appeals. ‘“ Experts.” 


Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. Is being remodelled, Toplis I. 1515. 


Cook, Mr. Richard. Has never exhibited a picture since he was elected a Royal Acade- 
mician, Clint II. 1013-1017. 


Copying Room. See Nativnal Gallery, 1. 


Copyists. Persons engaged in copying French patterns in Spitalfields are people of no 
education, Gibson I. 368-370. 


COPYRIGHTS: 
1. Want of protection for. 
2, Suggestions for protection of. 


1. Want of protection for. 
Advantage possessed by the French over the English artists as regards protection to 
copyrights, Foggo 1. 683-693 Want of protection for copyrights a subject of great 
complaint among artists, and suggestions thereon, Rep. IL. p. vit. ; Martin 1. 943-946 
Manufacturers very much dissatisfied with the present state of the law respecting copy- 
rights, Rep. Il. p. vil. ; Howell 1. 137-140-—— Evidence respecting the want of protection 
afforded to copyrights, Henning |. 851-864, 878-880; Martin II. is Lge a 
in the lace trade that the copyright of patterns Is not recognized by law, Millward 11. 
455-157- 
028 b 2. Suggestions 
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2. Suggestions for the protection thereof. 


Suggestions for protecting copyrights, Moggo I. 694-696 *; Henning I. 851-864, 878— 
880; Millward I. 171-178, 198-201 Duration of the copyright should be in pro- 
portion to the talent displayed, and the importance of the object, Foggo 1. 696 b-6g8-——. 
Should remain in the person of the designer so long as he lives, and of his heirs so long 
as they possess the works, Martin I. 946 All false copies found in any part of the 
United Kingdom after copyright has been fixed, should be seized, Martin I. 946. 


See also America. Designs. Patterns. Protection for Works of Art. 


Cotton Manufacturers. Very great improvement in the cotton manufactures in Prussia, 
particularly as regards the excellence of their patterns, Waagen I. 51-79——Superiority 
of cotton manufacture of Alsace, Bowring H.3.——The best English designs are those 
in cotton goods, Guillotte I. 836. ) 


See also Alsace. Copyrights. Designs. Patterns. 


Coventry. Great desire among master manufacturers and operatives for instruction in 
the Art of Design, Rep. Il. p. iv.; Eld I. 493-498, 501-507, 518-530 The desire for 
additional means of instruction existed in a more extended manner in Coventry than 
in Worcester or Birmingham, Rep. II. p. iv.; Howell Ll. 127, 192 ——Manner in which 
manufacturers of Coventry are supplied with designs, Howell 11. 130——Result of 
witness’s inquiry as to the state of Arts as connected with manufacture in Coventry, 
Howell 1. +28. 


See also Competition. Designers. Drawing, 4, Mechanics’ Institution. Schools of 
Arts and Design, 5. 


Cowderoy, Mr. Shawls manufactured by him have been discontinued for some years ; they 
were made entirely of spun silk, Smith I. 298, 299. 


Cow Hair. Has been successfully used in Scotland in the manufacture of carpets, Skene 
I. 1171 It is used in making rugs in Flanders, Skene [. 1173. 


Cowper, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 580-599.)—Patentee of steam printing 
machines in conjunction with Mr. Applegarth, 580-582 Advantage of the application 
of Art to manufacture, and facility with which it may be introduced as illustrated by the 
revival of the Etruscan terra cotta works, 585, 586 Difficulties in the way of its 
introduction, and evidence thereon, 586-590—— Advantages of the printing machine in 
diffusing the principles and illustrations of art, 590-599--—Very important that works 
copied by the printing machine should, as far as can be accomplished, be of the highest 
excellence, 594-596 Wood engraving has received great encouragement from the 
cheap publications, 598. 


Cowper, Edward, and Mr. Cheverton. (Analysis of their Evidence, I. 606-634 )—Diffusion 
of the Arts not only encourages existing manufacture, but in many cases creates a new 
one, 606-607——Ivory is not generally applied to the purposes of Art in this country, 
608-611——Evidence respecting the manner in which ivory is made applicable to the 
purposes of Art, €17-623—Very little demand at present for works manufactured by 
Mr, Cheverton in consequence of the art being so little known, 624-628—— Whether an 
extensive demand would lead to a reduction of the price, 629-631. : 


Crabb, James. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 984-1099.)— Designer for ornamenting rooms, 
984-986 French papers are superior in design, both in the original idea and in the 
detail of drawing, 987, 990, 1026-1028 Opinion that if the French printing blocks 
were conveyed to this country, very few workmen would be enabled to produce the sam 
pattern with that precision as, the French workmen, 991-1000; Advatitages to be 
derived from public galleries being thrown open, 1007~1011 Whether there is an 
increasing demand for patterns taken from the antique or from classical models now than 
formerly, 1029-1037 The establishment of schools, for the purpose of instructing 
persons in the correct principles of Design, would be very beneficial, 1042, 1043-— 

Freche evidence as to the superiority of the French over the English in designing pat- 
terns for papers, &c. 1047-1059. 


Very desirable if instruction given to persons in witness’s trade as to mixing colours, 
and evidence thereon, 1060-1064 Evidence respecting the general want of information 
regarding the decoration of rooms in England, and suggestions for obviating that want 
of knowledge, 1065-1078 A botanical garden would be of great benefit to persons of 
witness’s profession, 1078——-Advantage that would be derived from opening public 
galleries and museums at an earlier hour, and suiting the convenience of the panic, 
&c. 1081-1091——The taste for superior decoration is increasing, 1096-1099. 


D. 


Decorations of Rooms. General want of information regarding the decoration of rooms in 
England, and suggestions for obviating that want of knowledge, Crabb L. 1065-1078—— 
Ornamental works in houses are omitted in consequence of the want of artists to execute 
them at a moderate expense, Rep. 1. p. iii.; Papworth I, 1287, 1288——The taste for 

superior 


No school of d tion in thi try simil 
that of Paris, Morant IL. 555. ecoration in this country simular to 


See also Architectural Ornaments. Designs. French Papers. 
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Decorations of Rooms—continued. 
superior decoration is increasing, Crabb I. 1096-1099——The interior decorations of 
our rooms, as regards papers and other ornaments, are very inferior to the French, | 
Barnes 1. 1427——Very great confusion of style observed in England in decorations both | 
for furniture and rooms; the desire to obviate it is much better now than formerly, 
Rep. Ul. p. iii.; Morant I. 560-562 


Demand and Supply. There would be a much greater demand if the manufactures of Bir- 


’ 
iJ 
mingham were improved, Wyon I. 1704~1706—-—Opinion that an extension of the know- i ; 
eae? of Art would cause a greater demand for articles designed in England, Papworth I. si 
1246, 1247. 


Designers. Greater portion of those employed as designers in large towns know very little . | 
of the principles of Art, Morrison 1. 171——-Very few persons who are capable of produc- Bea 
-ing good patterns for the lace trade, Millward LI. 191, 192 Great want of designers | Fal 
among upholsterers, Papworth I. 1310, 1311 Very difficult to procure a good designer + | 
in England, Howell and Butt 1. 415-422 Necessity for their being acquainted with Ph 
the manufacturing branch of the business, Harrison 1. 459 ; Wiley |. 803-807 The eH yi tt 
knowledge of Art among ornamental designers of Birmingham is susceptible of improve- i , 
ment ; principal defects therein, Wyon |. 1676-1683 Great number of designers in Bir- 
mingham; they have not sufficient encouragement, Wyon 1. 1701-1703 There are no | cae 
designers at Coventry, Howell I. 130. | hel 


See also Botany. 


Design, Arts of. Very desirable to extend a knowledge of Design among the population, 
owell and Butt 1. 435 Plan for recording new designs and models in England, and 
evidence thereon, Butt I. 606-610 Evidence sem agri, * the manner of adapting aly 
designs to the loom, and superiority of the French over the inglish therein, and causes ] 
which occasion it, Guillotte 1. 819-825——Not sufficient encouragement given in’ this 
- country to the Art of General Design, Papworth 1. 1217-1221, 1229-1232——-—Opinion 
that the Arts of Design are so extensively useful to all classes of operatives, that after 1 apy 
_ the first elements of teaching, that of Design should form a necessary concomitant of : 
. education, Toplis 1549-1551 Great improvement in designs for gold and silver orna- . 
ments, Papworth I. 1233-1237 Defective state of the designs m the manufacture of ie: 
silver or plated articles in Birmingham, and causes thereof, Wyon 1. 1672-1675. eo 4 


Designs would be improved if the artists were better educated, Wyon lL. 1704—— 
Great want of instruction in the Art of Design among all our manufactories, and examina- 
tion thereon, Cocherell I. 1439-1441 The English are not behind the French in Design + 
as applied to manufactures, except in a very few branches, and grounds on which witness 
founds that opinion, Robertson I. 1594-1596——Aruists in this country are superior in 
most branches of the Fine Arts in reference to designs for metals to those on the Conti- 
nent, Wyon 1. 1753—— Great number of designs for which the French have the credit 
are the production of English artists, Robertson I. 1596——Evidence respecting the 
advantages to be derived from the multi plication of copies of good designs, Robertson I, 
1664-1666. 


Forms an integral part of the national education in Bavaria, Rep. U1. p.iv.; Von Klenze - | il 
2249, 2250——Designs for the Lyonese fabrics are invariably made trom living plants anc ety 
flowers Bowring ll. 15, 16 Not in the power of the manufacturer to produce new if 
designs at a cheap rate, Howell II. 78-82—— Examination as to the basis or principle of i ‘| En 
~ Art of Design, and manner in which it can be practically taught, Sass II. pat | ot i 

sufficient attention paid to the theory or principle of Art in this country, Sass II, 213, a4 1; 
Great difficulty in procuring a sufficient number of good designs for decorations “j Be} 
houses, Morant Il. 499. 500—— Difficulty after designs are obtained in procuring work- 
men to execute them, Morant II. 499, 54: 


i ' 
See also English Manufactures, 1. Schools, 1. ! 


De Tabley, Lord. Did not confine his encouragement of Art to works of the Royal Acade 4 | 
micians, Martin II. 881-882 ; Howard II. 2117. : ti 


i idence II. 331-370-)-—Honorary Secretary 
Thomas Leverton. (Analysis of his Evidence II. ; . 

pete HO of British Architects, and corresponding mabe ts Pe I peach eis ' . 

| i i ——G advantage wou erly ; 

eral foreign academies, 331- Great a em | 
— of schools for the education of workmen, 333-334 —Course os Panenge ' 
: necessary to enable a workman to understand so much of Art as is connected with his a: 
' 


a en 
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iti i ded to workmen 
ae thereon, 335-345 Opportunities being affor , 
pyr aes oul He sdd;Goaal heauty to rel formation of ‘see Btn hi 
ini i v wou € ‘ i 
__Pyblication of works containing engravings Of Se aunh f architecture are most i 
Countries in which the various branches of arch 
ee sai PRE Mere of decoration at Milan is a very good one, baring very. 
. it : pa sitet 360———Ad vantages from giving lectures on the general feed ° 
reer P= Thifkerenice in the cost of executing works of Art in this country and others, ; 
vand cause to which attributable, 368-370. ; (Second 
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Donaldson, Thomas Leverton.—( Analysis of his evidence, II. 331-370.)—continued, . 
(Second Examination IT. 1233~1254.)—Honorary Secretary of the Institute of British 
Architects, 1233-—-—Advantages conferred on architecture by the Royal Academy are 
possessed in common with the students in painting and sculpture, 1235 The lectures 
on perspective are entirely useless, 1236——Lecturers should not be continued more 
than two years, 1237—-—The privilege of attending the library of the academy is a great 
advantage to architects, 1238-—Architectural casts were allowed to get black and 
disfigured, they were never placed before students, 1239, 1240——Prizes given by the 
academy created a stimulus, which was counteracted from the incompetency of the 
tribunal, 1241 System of architectural education is totally palegnate to the purpose $ 
necessity for a public academy for architecture, 1242-1250 j 


njurious effect from 
restricting the number of academicians as regards architecture, 1252——-Members of the 
Royal Academy cannot become members of any other institution, 1252—-— Manner in 
which architectural drawings have been exhibited in the Royal Academy is a subject of 
great complaint, 1254. k 


Drapery. Great want of taste in this country in arranging drapery, Papworth 1. 1312-1315. 
Draughtsmen. But few fancy draughtsmen in London, Stothard I. 259-263. 


DRawine: 
1. Generally. 
2. Necessity for instruction therein. 
3. Want of schools for teaching it. 
4. In Birmingham and Coventry. 
5, In Scotland. 
6. In places abroad. 


1. Generally. | 
Superiority of the French in correctness of drawing, may be attributed to the various 
Schools of Design as established in Paris, Foggo I. 703-714; Millward Il. 183, 184— 
As regards the lace trade, the drawings are contemptible compared to what they were 
20 years ago, Millward II. 181, 182——Instruction therein has become very general, 
Sass II. 217, 227-229——Considerable want of knowledge of drawing among mechanics, 
Robertson 1. 1589——Is taught upon erroneous principles in England, Stothard II. 289. 


2. Necessity for instruction therein. 


It should form porte of national education, Rep. II. p. vii.; Waagen I. 75-79; Morri- 
son I. 249, 250; Henning 1. 865-867 ; Papworth 1. 1277-1286 ; Bogaerts 1. 1483; Bur- 
nett II. 948, 949; Haydon II. 1092-1094—~- No class of workmen but require instruction 
in drawing ; it presupposes a collection of examples which should be very choice though 
not numerous, jib edi II. 335——The use of the pencil cannot be introduced too oat 
Morrison I. 249——Instruction in drawing is requisite for every station in life, Martin I. 
924 Essentially necessary for the purpose of reviving a more pure style among artists, 
Papworth I. 1277-1286 Drawing from the round is the only species of study which 
is requisite to form an artist, Rep. II. p. vii.; Skene I. 1128. 


3. Want of schools for teaching it. 

There are no national schools where students can obtain instruction or practise orna- 
mental drawing, Smith 1.632——Great want of a school for instruction in the elementary 
art of drawing, Paul II. 2959-2967——Great number of private academies for drawing 
and modelling ornaments; they are very insufficiently furnished with the means of 
instruction, Smith 1. 639-642. 


4, In Birmingham and Coventry. '- 

Operatives of Birmingham do not avail themselves of the Society of Arts there, but 
employ drawing-masters, Howell If, 112-114 Number of persons attending the drawin 
school established at Birmingham, Cockerell I. 1478 There is drawing class ateached 
to the Mechanics’ Institution at Coventry to which members only are admitted, Eid I. 
491-492. 

5. In Scotland. 

The Board of Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland established a school for drawing 
about 70 years since, Skene I. 1105——-Number of pupils admitted to the drawing school 
established by the Board of Trustees for the encouragement of manufactures in Scot- 

land, and mode of election, Skene I. 1105-1112-——School for teaching pattern drawing 
_ established at Dunfermline, and reason it was discontinued, Skene I. 11 14-1118 There 
is a drawing class attached to the School of Arts in Edinburgh, Hay II. 403. 


6. In places abroad. 
___ All the students of the Gewerbe Institute in Berlin must attend the drawing school, 
Waagen I. 54——Is taught in the National School at Prussia, Waagen J. 75-79 


In every village school in Bavaria drawing is taught, Yon Klenze If. 2248-2254, 2255. 
Drawings. 
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Drawings. See also Architectural Drawings. 
Drawing School. See Schools of Art, 5s 
Dresden. The art of painting has ve 


gallery at Dresden, W. I if Aaa (re among the artists frequenting the 
2 ’ dagen i. Ql. t a: x 
Woodburn II. 166. ictures are placed too high in the gallery there, 


Dublin, Schools should be established there for the encouragement of the Fine Arts 
Cockerell I. 1478. 2 
Dumfermline. School for teaching pattern drawing, established by the Board of Trustees 
in Scotland, was discontinued, from the refusal of the manufacturers there to contribute 
towards its support, Skene I. 11 14. 


See also Drawing, 5. 


Durer Albert. Possessed the art of transferring his designs after they had been stretched 
on paper immediately into metallic relief, Robertson 1. 1635. 


Duties. Taking those on paper off would be attended with great advantage to the progress 
of the Fine Arts, Robertson I. 1655-1657, 1663——Repeal of the paper duty will encourage 
the use of inferior patterns, Morant IL. 573-579. 


See also Paper Duty. 


Dyes. The dyeing of colours has very much improved of late years, Harrison 1. 472 
ery great improvement in dyes, in Scotland, of late years, Skene I. 1165 Improve- 
ment in the mode of dyeing of late years in Norwich, and causes to which attributable, 
Barnes 1. 1420-1423 The English are superior to the French in blacks, greens and 
violets, Smith I. 312, 313 French dyes are superior to the English, Skene L. 1155, 
1156- —The French dyes are more brilliant than the English, though many of the latter 
are more permanent, Spalding and Smith I. 311-314 Where there is an a popeny 
greater beauty in the French dyes they are much less permanent than those of England, 
Guillotte 1. 848 Instances of French colours having wholly faded after a few weeks’ 
wear, Guillotte I. 848—-—The Swiss are very superior to the English in point of dyeing, 
Skene I. 1156. 


E. 
Eastlake, Mr. His election as an academician took place while he was at Rome, Clint LI. 
1023. : 
Ecole Industrielle. Number of professors in the Ecole Industrielle of Geneva, Bowring 
18 get 


Edinburgh. Schools for the encouragement of the Fine Arts should be established there, 
Cockerell I. 1478 ——There is a general want of cheap Art in Edinburgh as applicable to 
the purposes of ornamental work and decoration, Hay II. 391-412. 


See also Drawing, 5. 


Education. Scientific education among the middling classes in France far superior to that 
afforded in this country, Morrison I. 223——Superior education of the working classes in 
Scotland to those of England, Morrison 1. 237—— Her desirable that every branch of 
Art should be taught, particularly botanical drawing, Rennie 1. 957 It is possible to 
make instruction in Design, to a certain extent, a part of national education, and advan- 
tages that would be derived therefrom, Wyon I. 1720-1727.——Early instruction is highly 

- desirable to make the mechanic, whose trade is connected with Design, an artist, Stothard 
Il, 245-247——Objection to the present system of education generally, Stothard II. 280- 
282 Suggestions for the formation of a general system of education for the mechanic, 
Stothard Li. 288, 289——Course of education epee | to enable a workman to under- 
stand so much of Art as is connected with his trade, and examination thereon, Donaldson 
Il. 335-346—— Examination as to the best line of study for persons intended for house 
painters and decorators, Hay I. 430-446, 490-496——System of architectural education 
is totally inadequate to the purpose, Donaldson AL. 1241-1250. 

See also Bavaria. Belgium. Berlin. Elementary Education. Gewerbe Institute. 
Labouring Classes. Schools of Art and Design. 


ge. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 482-534.) Mayor of Coventry, and resident at 
spe rabil Covetitey 20 years, 482-483— Number of persons in Fo oe engaged in 
the riband trade, and number acquainted with the Art of Design, 486-489—— rawing 
class connected with the Mechanics’ Institution at Coventry, to which subscribers only 
are admitted 491-492—— Petition to Parliament from inhabitants of Foleshill praying 
for abatehance towards establishing a School of Design there,as connected with the —o 
‘trade; great desire among master manufacturers and operative weavers for such an 
tablishment 493-498,501-597, 518-530——The establishment of Schools of Design, on 
che Wait principle as school-houses are erected, by the aid of Government peter te 4: 
be productive of great advantage, 523-530—— There should be a central school for the 
sistent of teachers, 528-530——Some protection should be afforded to patterns, in 


. . j s 1-5 26 
order Ms encourage the invention of new . » 631-53 Elementary 
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Elementary Courses. Nature and extent of the elementary courses expected from all 
students of the Gewerbe Institute at Berlin, and length of time they are continued, 
Waagen |}. 54, 55- ; 

Elementary Education. Very desirable that Art should, to a certain extent, form part of 
elementary: education, Morrison I. 248-254——The formation of schools of elementar 
science cannot fail to advance both the fine and useful arts of the country, Toplis I. 1566 
——Great want of institutions for affording elementary education as connected with the 
Arts, Burnett 11. 946-949——The want of elementary instruction constantly exhibiting 
itself among artisans, Hay Il. 479-485. 

See also Engravers. Schools of Art, 3. 


Elgin Marbles. The beauty of them cannot be seen to advantage in the building constructed 
for them, Sass II. 241. 

Elizabethan Architecture. It is an imperfect and incongruous imitation of both Grecian and 
Gothic styles, Rep. II. p. ii. ; Cockerell 11. 2243-2245. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS: 


1. Generally. at 

2. Opinions relative to the superiority or inferiority of French and English manu- 
facturers. . 

3. Suggestions for placing French and English manufacturers on one footing. 


1. Generally. 


Ignorance as to Art generally has been a great impediment to the introduction of 
chemical knowledge among them, Morrison I. 219-224-—~Essentially necessary that 
the artist manufacturer should study the peculiar manufacture to which he is going to 
devote himself, Von Klenze I1. 2263-2265 English manufacturers are obliged to resort 
to the Continent for the purpose of purchasing their new designs, and beneficial results 
therefrom, Morrison 1. 172,173——-Of England have no means of obtaining designs 
excepting by copies from the French, Smith 1. 273——Very great complaint among 
manufacturers of the want of adequate assistance for their purposes in design , Papworth I. 
1253——Complain that Art is too dear to make it an element of their manufacture, 
Rep. Il. p. iv. Stothard ; 11. 255. 


2. Opinions relative to the superiority or inferiority of French and English manufac- 
turers. 
Great attention paid by the French manufacturer to the subject of his patterns, Mor- 
- vison 1. 174-176——The English manufacturers far superior to foreign countries in 
respect of the general manufacture, but greatly inferior in the Artof Design, Morrison, I. 
165-167——Superiority of foreign manufacturers in Art to be attributed to the want of 
public schools in England for teaching the Art of Design, Morrison I, 168-177——Are 
decidedly inferior to the French in designs and patterns for fancy silks, Harrison I. 455- 
470——The French manufacturers attend in London with their patterns for the inspection 
of the trade, while the trade are obliged to furnish English manufacturers with patterns, 
Smith 1. 276-284——Advantages of the French manufacturers over the English in 
obtaining their patterns from practical men, Spalding and Smith I. 301-308. 


3. Suggestions for placing French and English manufacturers on one footing. 


Suggestions as to the best means of encouraging a knowledge of Art among English 
manufacturers, Morrison I, 195-207———Suggestions for putting them on an equal footing 
with the French with respect to Design and a knowledge of Art, Butt 1. 582-589 
Suggestions for enabling the English manufacturer to compete with the French in goods 
where a knowledge of Art and Design is necessary, Rennie I. 953-972——Are enabled 
from the amount of their capital and the capabilities of their machinery to produce a greater 
quantity of goods than the manufacturer of any other country, Robertson 1. 1598. 


English Manufactures. See Jewellery. as Ta 


Engravers. No engravers of eminence will put down their names as candidates for the 
Royal Academy, Burnett II. 924 ; Pye Il. 1326-1328.——All classes of engravers, except 
die engravers, are excluded from academic honours, Rep. p. ix.; Pye I. 1308-1311—— 
No attention or respect paid to engravers in this country, Burnett I]. g24—-—In France 
are full members of the National Institute, Rep. p. ix.; Burnett II. 924; Pye II. 1309 
Art is greatly indebted to engravers for the diffusion of works, Haydon II. 1098 ——Great 
increase in the demand for them, Pye II. 1321. 


Engraving, Art of. Pupils are sent from different countries to England for the purpose of 
learning the art of engraving, Rep. II. p. ix.; Burnett Il. 923, 924; Pye Il.1312 ——There 
are too many students ; they are not well stocked with elementary education, Burnett II. 
944, 945, 952-953—-—Suggestions for advancing the art of engraving, Burnett IJ. 939- 
956, 957———State of the art in England and causes to which the success of the English 
artist may be attributed, Pye II. 1912-1322—~Effoits made by witness and Mr. Heath 
to place engraving on the same footing in this country as it stands abroad, and manner 
it was received by the Royal Academy, Landseer II. 2046--—The re-discovering of 
engraving in metallic relief has long been a desideratum among artists, Robertson 1. 
1635——The art of engraving is not so much advanced in France as in this country, 
Burnett U1. 943. 


5 
Engravings. 
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Engravings. The high duties on glass have restricted the adoption of engravings as orna- 
ments in dwelling houses, Rep. IL.p. viii.; Pye I1.2187---— Are exhibited in the exhibitions 
at Paris but not in England, Pye II. 1351——-Advantages to be derived from a room in 
the National Gallery being appropriated to the exhibition of engravings, Rep. II. p. x. ; 
Burnett (1. 939; Pye Ul. 1352 Number produced with a common roller press, and 
number that could be printed from a plate in metallic relief, Robertson I. 1664——Pubh- 
cation of works containing engravings of specimens would be of advantage to workmen, 
Donaldson IL. 349-353——Greater quantities of engravings now than formerly, from the 
introduction of engraving on steel, Burnett II. 941, 942——-Extensive collections of 


ee purchased by the Royal Academy for the information of students, Howard 
. 2118. 


Etruscan Works. See Terra Cotta Works. 


Excise Laws. Are a great obstacle to any improvement in glass painting, Martin 1. 938 
In the manufacture of glass, Toplis I. 1580. 


See also Glass. 


Exclusive Rights. See Juries. 


EXHIBITIONS, PUBLIC: 
I. Generally. 
II. Advantages derived therefrom. 
1. In England. 
2. In France. 


ILI. Whether they should be opened gratuitously or not. 


I. Generally. 


Should be appointed by the Government and not confined to London, Waagen I. 96 
Very desirable that exhibitions should contain the finest specimens of manufacture from all 
parts of the world, Rep. IL. p.v.; Rennie I. 971, 972——-There are no open galleries in Nor- 
wich forthe exhibition of works of Art except the academy; and advantages the artists would 
derive if there were any, Barnes I. 1338-1356 An annual exhibition of modern works 
of Art in Birmingham, Wyon I. 1686——The exhibition of carpets and silks in Scotland 
has tended to improve the Arts there, Skene I. 1200-1202, 1205-1213— —Opinion that 
the exhibitions of Art made in large townsin this country are not productive of very great 
advantages, Bowring I. 36-40. 


II. Advantages derived therefrom. 
1. In England. 


No doubt that admitting the public, especially the working classes, to see fine col- 
lections of works of Art has been eminently useful, Morrison 1. 190, 191——Opinion that 
public exhibitions are the best plan for diffusing taste, Smith I. 643.——Advantages 
to be derived from public galleries being thrown open, Crabh I. 1007-1011——Very 
desirable that all galleries and exhibitions should be opened to the public at reasonable 
times, Skene I. 1189-1197. Specimens of patterns being exhibited would stimulate 
invention, Rennie II. 1082. 


2. In France. 


Advantages derived in France from the triennial exhibitions of works and manufactures 
there, Skene I. 1203, 1204———The triennial exhibition of France has not had that exten- 
sive influence which is sometimes attached to it, Bowring II. 41, 42. 


ILI. Whether they should be opened gratuitously or not. 


The establishment of public exhibitions with a trifling charge for admission would be 
the means of extending the knowledge of the Aris among the population, Waagen I. 96 
——Highly expedient that exhibitions of works of Art should be opened to artists without 
any expense, Rep. II.p. v.; Smith 1. 643, 662 ; Robertson I. 1646-1 649; Stothard I1.248 

- — Removal of restrictions as regards access to exhibitions of works of Art be a desir- 
able improvement, S¢. Leon IL. 387, 388. 


See also Engravings. Foreign Exhibitions. 
Exhibition Rooms. See Royal Academy 5. 
Exhibitors. See Royal Academy 8. 


« Experts.” The Conseil de Prud’hommes has the power of nominating experts in disputes 
of difficulty, Bowring LU. 57 Pictures offered for sale to the Louvre are submitted to 
them, Rep. II. p. x.; Woodburn lI. 1697-1702; Solly Il. 1833. 


Exposition of Articles of Manufacture. Letter from Mr. Skene to Hon. Lord Meadowbank, 
dated the 25th November 1829, on the subject of the exposition of articles of manu- 
facture in France, App. I. p. 135-138. 


See also Exhibitions I. 2. 
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Goods. In the finer description of fancy goods the French taste is decidedly supe- 

aie to phar Mak and causes to which it may be attributed, Rep. II. p. iii. ; Mervin I. 

167; Smith 1. 272-275 ; James I. 354; Robertson I. 1607-1612; Bowring U1. 3——Are 
exclusively imported from France, Smith I. 317-320. 


See also Italian Markets. Silk Manufactures. 


Fees. Amount of those paid for proceedings before the Conseil de Prud’hommes, and by 
whom, Bowring II. 59, 60. 


See also Exhibitions Public, Il. Labouring Classes. 


Felix de Meritis. At Amsterdam has a department for music and philosophical instruments 
it is a very fine establishment, Barnes I. 1394. 


Figured Silks. Considerable increase in the production and consumption of British figured 
silks within the last year, James I. 337-3309. . 


See also America. 


Filagree Work. Considerable importation of silver filagree work ; very good works in silver 
filagree executed in this country, as good as Spanish or American, but inferior to the 
Bree | y g P 
Indian, Butt I. 576-578. 


Fine Arts. See Aigina. Athens. 


Fines. An infraction of a copyright should be punished by fine, Gibson I. 391-394; Toplis 
I. 1579. 


Florence. Engravers are admitted to the highest class of members in the academy there, 
Rep. II. p. viii.; Pye Ul. 1309. 


Foggo, George. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 683-747.)—Historical painter and designer 
for bronze and silver manufactures ; advantage possessed by the French over the English 
artists as regards protection to copyrights, 683-693 Suggestions for protecting copy- 
rights, 694-696 * ——Duration of the copyright should be in roportion to the talent dis- 
played, and the importance of the object, bo6 b-698— —The Prondh are superior to us in 
accuracy of execution of their work, but not equal in fancy and imagination, 699-702—— 
Superiority of the French in correctness of drawing may be attributed to the various 
Schools of Design established there, 703-714 Suggestions for giving instruction to the 
manufacturing artists, 715-717 Museums should ® provided at the national expense, 
717- 

Competition in the Arts is decidedly essential, 724-725 Further evidence respecting 
the cause of the English artist being superior to the French in taste and imagination, 
726-728 Nature and extent of the deficiencies which exist in Fngland and France, 
729 Relative influence of taste in Paris and London, 730, 731 Designs for japan 
manufactures in England are: far superior to any produced abroad, 731, 738-740 
Difficulty in copying designs causes their superiority, 732-737 Mechanics’ Institutions 
would be of great advantage if the election of the professors placed in competent hands, 
and regulations under which they should be elected, 741-747. 


(Second Examination, II. 1365-1382.)—The effect of academies has been most inju- 
rious everywhere, 1369-—— Witness lost the means of gaining a connexion and patronage 
through the negligence of an officer of the Royal Academy, and particulars relating 
thereto, 1370-1372 Royal Academy has no constitution, 1373 No student ‘is 
permitted to draw at the British Museum without a recommendation from an acade- 
mician, 1375 Sums paid by witness for permission to copy the cartoons at Hampton 
Court, 1375-1379 Whether the influence of the president of the Royal Academy is 
judiciously exercised, and examination thereon, 1374-1382 Schools of the academy 
are very insufficient, 1381 There should be a system of free trade in Art, 1381, 


Fire Proof. See National Gallery, 1. 


Foleshi{l. Number of persons engaged in the riband trade there, and number acquainted 
with the Art of Design, Edd I. 436-489. 


See also Schools of Art and Design, 5. 


Fontaine. His works have contributed very much to spread just ideas of taste in Design, 
Papworth I. 1291-1293. 


Foreign Copies ; of original works should be seized as smuggled goods, and the. possessors, 
‘treated accordingly, after copyright fixed, Martin I. 946. 


Foreign Evhibitions. Very small portions of them devoted to works of English. artists, 
_ Haydon Ml. 1120, 1121. 


Foreign Goods. Importation of foreign articles has diminished since the patterns previously 
introduced have been copied by English manufacturers, Morrison I. 255-257. 
Foreign Libraries. See Libraries. | 
France. 
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France. Is superior to England in design, Rep. II. p.iv.; Howell and Butt I. 425 French 
people, as a body, are not so satisfied with inferior performances in architecture as the 
English are, Smith I. 667 Facilities in France of instructing artisans in art, and of 
opening galleries to enable them to study more effectually, I. Toplis 1515, 1516, 1519, 1520 
——Superiority of France, where it exists, is wholly attributable to the application of 
art = taste to the various raw material of her manufacture, Rep. II. p. iv. ; a Il. 
1-48. 

See also Appeals. Architecture. Conseil de Prud’ hommes. Drawing. Dyes. Edu- 


cation. Engravers. Exhibitions, Public 11.2. Fancy Goods. Furniture. Jewellery. 
Schools of Art and Design, 6. 


Freizes. Means adopted by witness to preserve the freize of the Atheneum and Hyde Park 
Corner from the injurious effects of the London atmosphere, Henning I. 894-907. 


French Goods. Importation of French silks has nearly ceased from the improvement 
in English coloured silks, James I. 347-351 French silks are not so good as they used 
to be, either in point of material or workmanship, Howell and Butt I. 423, 424, 428. 


Greater part of the engraved cylinders for French goods are manufactured in 
England, Robertson I. 1596-1598 Reason why they are so eagerly sought for by 
all classes, Robertson I. 1605, 1606. 


See also Antique Sculpture. 
French Lace. See Lace. 


French Manufacturers. Have frequently received important suggestions for the improve- 
ment of patterns from hand-loom weavers, Morrison I. 237 Are enabled to get models 
of great beauty executed at a reasonable rate, Butt L. 574. 


See also Antique Sculpture. English Manufacturer. 
Fresco Painting. It might be employed to advantage in the new Houses of Parliament, 


Rep. 11. p. xi.; Waagen I. 93 -—Has been revived at Munich, Haydon \1. 1110 En- 
genders but does not make such perfect works of Art, Haydon 11. 1111. 


Furniture. There is more Art in ornamental furniture manufactured in Francethanin England, 
- Rep. II. p. iii.; Be ne I. 1238, 1239, 1243——The furniture of the houses in France is 
much more graceful than in this country, and exhibits much tastefulness and variety, 
Bowring 11. 8——-Not sufficient intelligence exhibited in works of furniture in this 
country, unless designed by the architect himself, Papworth I. 1305-1319. 


Fuse, M. Has written very decidedly against the formation of academies, Landseer II. 
2045. 


G. 


Galleries of Art. Should be attached to every School of Design, to which pupils might 
resort at all times, Butt 1. 586 Beneficial results arising from the opening of galleries 
of Art on Sundays, Stanley 11. 1798, 1799; Leigh IL. 1905-1907 Opening galleries 
on Sunday attended with great advantages in foreign countries, Paul I1, 2070-2073—— 
Examination on the construction of galleries and the arrangement of pictures and statues, 
Von Klenze Il. 2281-2287 All the galleries in Bavaria are opened to the public free 
of expense, Von Klenze 11. 2288. 


See also Exhibitions, Public, 11.1. Museums. 


Gallery of Honour. The Royal Academy approved of the exertions made by some of its 
members for the institution of a gallery of honour, Shee II. 1945-1947. 


Garvey, Mr. Resigned his diploma from the Royal Academy, Clint I1. 1009 ——Did not 
resign his diploma, but died an academician, Howard II. 2117. 


Geneva. School of Art there is under the protection of the Government ; principles on 
which conducted ; age at which students are admitted, and course of study pursued 
there, Bowring I. 43 Sums paid by students towards the support of the School of Arts 
there, Bowring II. 44. 


See also Ecole Industrielle. 


Geology. Very desirable that a manufacturing artist should have some knowledge of 
geology, Donaldson I. 342. 

Geometry. Mechanics connected with machinery possess a very considerable portion of 
geometrical knowledge, Nasmyth Il. 302-304 Is the foundation of scientific know- 
ledge, and consequently necessary for all workmen to be acquainted with, Rep. II. p. vi. ; 
Nasuyth IL. 315; Donaldson If. 336——Evideuce respecting the relation between 
geometry and the forms of the antique, Reinagle II. 604, 605. : 


Germany. The French import velvet from Southern Germany, James I. 353 Artists of 
Germany are as inferior tothe French in Design as we are, or more so, with one exception, 
Butt 1. 581——Remarkable fine works from Germany about the fifteenth century, 
Wyon I. 1731. 

See also Kunst Vereins. 
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Gewerbe Institute, Berlin. Is supplied with pupils not only from the minor schools, but 
selected by the Government President from the mass of the population, Waagen ]. Spee 
Period of the year when the pupils commence their courses of instruction, Waagen I. 33 
-——_There is no privilege attached to persons who have passed through the Gewerbe School 
at Berlin, Waagen |. 37-42 Constant communication is kept up between the director 
of the institution and the principal manufacturers of Germany, Rep. Il. p. iv.; Waagen.I. 

g——Lectures given at are open to the public gratuitously, Waagen Il. 67——That at 
Berlin is the best institution of the kind on the Continent, Von Klenze Il. 2260-2262. 


See also Architecture. Berlin. Colours. Drawing,6. Government President. Libraries. 


Gibson, Thomas Field. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 358-41 2.)—Silk manufacturer in 
Spitalfields, 358,.359~- —Great improvements made in design and colour in the English 
silk manufacture from seeing the production of French looms, 360, 361, 385 But a 
very smal] degree of talent employed in Spitalfields in the production of patterns, 365-367. 

Persons engaged in copying French patterns in Spitalfields are people of no educa- 

tion, 368-370——-Average wages of a pattern drawer, 371-374, 375-379 Want of 

protection for patterns, and disadvantages therefrom, 380——There is no originality in 
design in drawing patterns, 380-——The establishment of a School of Arts open to persons 
connected with manufactures would be of great advantage, 381——-Length of time 
patterns should be protected, 386-389——An infraction of a copyright should be punished 
by fine, 391-394——Very desirable that the remedy for infraction of patent rights should 
be cheap as well as summary and prompt, 395——Registration of the actual pattern, with 
the date, would be sufficient protection to any manufacture, 400-409——No weavers in 
this country that are solely employed in weaving of patterns, and cause thereof, 410. 


Glass. Want of improvement in the manufacture of glass is mainly attributable to the 
operation of the Excise Laws, Toplis I. 1581——Its high price prevents persons from 
encouraging the art of engraving in this country, Rep. II.p. viii.; Pye Il. 2187——Relative 
price of glass in this country and in France, Pye I. 2187, 2188 Duty on British glass. 
being reduced has caused a reduction in the quantity imported from France, Pye Il. 2188. 


Glass cutting. Operatives of Birmingham have some original designs, by which all their 
new patterns are formed, Howell Il, 125. 


Glass, Painting on. Present state of glass painting, and causes which have led to it, Rep. II. 
p.viii.; Martin 1. 934-941——Opinion among ignorant people that the ancient art of glass 
painting is completely lost is without foundation, Rep. II. p. viii.; Martin t.935 Great 
cause of its being neglected is that no person can pay the artist sufficiently for his labour 
on account of the thin and brittle material on which he is obliged to work, Martin 1. 936 
—-—Is far superior to oil painting or water colours, Martin I. 937. 


See also Excise Laws. 


Gloves. They are much better cut in France than in England, Spalding 1. 328——There 
are few manufactures in which the French excel English manufacturers so much as in 
gloves, Spalding & Smith 1. 328-330. 


Government Grants. Government might grant a certain sum of money in aid of local 
subscriptions for the purpose of establishing Schools of Art, Morrison I. 203 Extent of 
assistance to be granted by Government in the formation of institutions for circulating 
Art, Toplis I, 1583-1585——Whetber it is desirable that the nation should, to a certain 
extent, assist in the formation of edifices to be devoted to the instruction of artisans in 
the Arts, and evidence thereon, Robertson I. 1653-1663—-—Very desirable that Art should 
be encouraged by an annual grant from Parliament, Haydon 11. 1107——Interference 
of Government too often leads to jobbing, Robertson 1. 1658, 1659——Manner in which 
a Parliamentary grant for the encouragement of Art should be distributed, Haydon II. 
1113-1114—-—Repeated applications have been made for Parliamentary grants for the 
encouragement of the Fine Arts, Haydon II. 1114. 


See also Schools of Art and Design, 1. 


Government President. Pupils for the Gewerbe Institute at Berlin are recommended from the 
; P : 
provinces by the Government President, Waagen I. 16. 


See also Gewerbe Institute. 


Greece. Some of the most illustrious philosophers and statesmen of Greece were sons of 
manufacturers, or in some way connected with Fine Arts, Cockerell 1. 1461—-—Elementary 
principles of the schools of Greece, Sass II. 239, 240. 


Greek Style. Is much more applicable to our habits and buildings than the Gothic, and is 
less expensive, Morant 11. §69-571- 


Guillotte, M. Claude. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 808, 848.)—Manufacture of looms for 
silk manufacture, 808, 809 The Jacquard loom adapts itself to ail sorts of tissue; 
number of them in use in this country, 810-813, 834—-—-Great increase in the demand 
for them, 812, 813 Average wages of Jacquard loom manufacturers, 814-817 —— 
Evidence respecting the manner of adapting designs to the loom, and superiority of the 

French over the English therein, and causes which occasion it, 819-825 ——Period of the 
introduction of the Jacquard loom in France, and advantages gained by the French — 
other 
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Guillotte, M. Claude. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 808-848.)—continued. 


other countries during the period they held its monopoly, 826-829—-—-Jacquard machines 
ri hea introduced into the School of Design at Lyons for the use of the artists, 
39-933- 
Advantages derived from the invention of the Jacquard machine, 831 Foreign 
_ manufacturers bring their patterns worked in the material, but the English manufacturers 
show them only on ruled paper, 840, 841 Further evidence respecting the applicability 
of the Jacquard loom to every description of weaving, 843——— Difficulties in the way of 
" improvement in silk manufacture, 844-848 Letter from witness to the chairman of 
the Committee on the advantages to be derived from the formation of schools for teaching 
the art of designing and mise en carte, 848, p. 58. 


H. 
Hanging Committee. See British Artists, Society of. Royal Academy, IV. 


Harrison, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence I. 455, 481.)—English manufacturers 
decidedly inferior to the French in designs and patterns for fancy silks, 455, 470—— No 
want of talent in this country to manufacture any pattern, if there were proper designers, 
467-469 In many instances the permanency of colours is in favour of English manu- 
facturers, 471-474———The establishment of a School of Arts would be of great advantage 

. to the silk trade, 475, 476 Necessity for some protection being afforded to patterns ; 
simple registration would be sufficient, 477-481. 


Hay, D. R. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 390, 493-6.)—House-painter, decorator and 
gilder in Edinburgh, 390 There is a general want of cheap Art in Edinburgh as appli- 
cable to the purposes of ornamental work and decoration, 391-412 School of Design 

“connected with the Board of Trustees for the encouragement of manufactures is limited 
to 40 pupils, 394, 395 School of Arts established in Edinburgh ; nature of the educa- 

. tion afforded, and manner it is supported, 403-411 Paisley manufacturers obtain their 
designs from France, 413-422 Best Scotch carpets, with respect to Design, are manu- 

* factured in Edinburgh, 417-421 All designs, as regards carpets, are copied from the 
French, 425, 426 Examination as to the best line of study for persons intended for 
witness’s profession, 430-446 Opinion that institutions in which the acquisition of 

_ works of Art is left to chance are more conducive to the demand for them than if they 
were simply exhibited in a gallery and left to the casual purchase of persons who might 
chance to see them, 447-456. : 

Great want of originality in the designs for carpets, and causes to which attributable, 
460-463 ——Evidence respecting the formation of boards for the purpose of affording 
protection to copyrights, 464-468 ——Registration should be made not of the drawing, 
butof the article in a manufactured state, 469, 470——-Central board should be established 
for the purpose of deciding disputes as to priority of invention from remote parts of the 
country, 471-478——-The want of elementary instruction constantly ee itself 
among artisans, 479-485 If Schools of Arts established there would be no deficiency 
of applications to reap the benefit among the labouring and industrious classes, 487-489 

Further evidence respecting the line of study to be followed by persons wishing to 

belong to witness’s profession, 490-496. 


Haydon, Benjamin Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 1050-1 125.)—Academies have 
tended more to elevate mediocrity than to advance genius, 1051, 1052 Artists have 
been inferior since the establishment of academies than previously, 1053, 1054 

- Examination respecting the origin of the Royal Academy, 1056 The Royal Academy 
refused a charter from George the Fourth, 10§7——-Witness approves, to a certain extent, 
of the existence of the Royal Academy as a school of instruction, 1058-——Mode of 

, admission to, and instruction pursued there, 1059-1062 Examination respecting the 
treatment received by witness from the members of the Royal Academy, and ruinous 
consequences attendant thereon, 1066 -1069 Reason why England has never esta- 
blished an historical school the same as in other nations, 1070, 1071, 1081. 

Advantage of the British Gallery; obstruction thrown m the way of its establishment 
by the Royal Academy, 1079, 1080 Taste of the people very much injured by the 
exhibitions of pictures, and reason for that opinion, 1082, 1083 -— Suggestions for im- 
proving the taste of the people, 1084-1091 Drawing might be made.a part of ele- 
mentary instruction, 1092-1094 Schools of Design should be separate from other 
schools, 1095-1096 Art is greatly indebted to engravers for the diffusion of works, 
1098 -—Opinion of Burke that there was no chance for Art in this country tll statesmen 
were educated on principles of taste, 1oyg-1103 Very desirable that Art should be 
encouraged by an annual grant from Parliament, 1107 Fresco ponte has been 
revived at Munich, 1110 Fresco engenders, but does not make such perfect works of 
Art, 1110——Manner in which a Parliamentary grant should be distributed, 1113, 1114. 

Repeated applications have been made for Parliamentary grants for the encouragement 
of the Fine Arts, 1115 Very great objection to the admission of the Royal Academy 
to the National Gallery, 1118,1119——Very small portions of foreign exhibitions de- 
voted to an English school, 1120, 1 121——Historical painting will continue to hold an 
inferior place unless supported by Government, 1 122 ——Whether.a spontaneous demand 
for altar-pieces would not prove a greater encouragement to historical painting than a 
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Haydon, Benjamin Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 1050-1125.)—-continued. 
national grant, 1124———Further evidence respecting the advantages and disadvantages 
of academies, 1124, 1125. 

(Second Examination II. 2181-2186.)—Present system of self-election at the Royal 
Academy is most pernicious, 2181———Opinion that the Academy was originally founded 
on intrigue. 2182, 2183 Witness does not agree in the opinion of the President of the 
Academy that the present number of academicians is sufficient for conducting its opera- 
tions, 2184-2186. 


Heath, Mr. See Engraving. 


Henning, John. (Analysis of his Evidence, 1, 849-907.)—Evidence respecting the want 
of protection afforded to copyrights, and suggestions for remedying the defects therein, 
851-864-——Principles of drawing should be united with elementary education, 865- 
867 Further evidence respecting the want of protection to copyrights, 878-880——- 
Marble is not liable to be injured by taking casts in plaster, but the contrary, 882~886 
——Impossible to take a good cast in wax from marble, 886-890—~ Means adopted by 
witness to preserve the freize of the Atheneum and Hyde Park Corner from the injurious 
effects of the London atmosphere, 894-907. 


Hilton, William. (Analysisof his Evidence, II. 2169-2180.) Keeper of the Royal Academy. 
Number of students in the schools of the Academy, 2169-2171——-Regulations of the 
Academy are not susceptible of any improvement, 2173, 2177-2180 Number of students 
is on the increase, 2174-2176. 


Historical Painting. Reason why England is so very deficient in historical works of 
painting, Waagen I. 98——Disadvantages of their being displaced to make way for por- 
traits, Martin il. 730; Haydon II. 1066, 1067—-—-Very rare that historical paintings are 
painted to order, Martin Il. 731~-733——Not the same accommodation for studying his- 
torical painting at the Royal Academy as there is at Rome, Burnet II. 933-938—— 
Reason why England has never established an historical school the same as other nations, 
Haydon I. 1070, 1071-1081-——It will continue to hold an inferior place unless sup- 
ported by Government, [Haydon II. 1122-——Flourished in Italy from the support given 
by the Catholic religion to historical paintings, Hofland II. 1271. 

See also Altar-pieces. Royal Academy, VIII. 


Hofland T.C. (Analysis of his Evidence, Il. 1255-1305.)—Secretary to the Society of British 
Artists, 1256——Academies generally are injurious to the Arts, 1257——Royal Academy 
has no claim to the character of a national institution, 1258——Evils arising from the law 
prohibiting artists who belong to another society from becoming candidates for the honours 
of the profession, 1260 ——Difficulty on the first establishment of the Royal Academy to 
find sufficient pe qualified to become members, 1262, 1263- — Power of self-election 
possessed by the academy is a very great evil, 1264—1268——Koyal Academy might be 
made a very useful institution, 126g——-There should be a sort of free trade in Art, 1268- 
1272——National Schools of Design for instruction in Arts of Design would be very 
valuable, 1273. 

Provincial exhibitions have tended very much to the advancement of Art in the country, 
1274——The inaccessible character of most of our exhibitions, and the sum to be paid, 
has greatly retarded the cultivation of Art, 1275-1283 More ready access to the 
libraries of foreign countries than in England, 1293-1295——Purposes for which the 
British Institution was formed, 1296—-—Effect of its institution on the Fine Arts and 
examination thereon, 1296-13co——Granting permission to the. Royal Academy to 
occupy rooms in the National Gallery will give them much greater weight than they for- 
merly possessed, 1301-1305. 

Hogarth, Mr. Opposed the formation of the Royal Academy, Haydon II. 1124. 


Holland. Very great facilities for copying pictures in the galleries of Holland, Woodburn II. 
1710. 
See Libraries. 


Houses of Parliament. Programme offered to competitors on the occasion of the designs 
for the New Houses of Parliament was a model in most respects; principal points in which 
it was deficient, Cockerell Il. 2232-2234. 
See also Competition. Fresco Painting. Works, Public. 


Howard, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence, tI. 2117-2168.)-—Secretary to the RoyalAcademy 
~———Royal Academy did not refuse a charter from George the Fourth from fear that it would 
make them responsible, 2117——Observations of witness on the evidence given before the 
committee on the subject of the Royal Academy, 2117—-—-Present condition of the schools 
of the academy, and terms on which students are admitted, 2118-2121 —-—Exhibition 
rooms of the Royal Academy are very unfavourable to the display of works of Art, and 
steps taken by the academy to improve them, 2122-2124*——Any exhibitor may put 
down his name to become an associate, and average number of candidates with whom 
their election rests, 2125-2127. 

List of academicians elected since 1810, 2127 Evidence respecting the financial con- 
dition of the Royal Academy, and manner in which it is appropriated, 2128-2140, 2150, 
2151——Whether at the present time the rules and regulations of the academy are capable 
of any improvement, 2146-2149——Law excluding academicians belonging to other 
societies has not been acted upon though itis still existing in the regulatious, 2155-2160 
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Howard, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence, IT. 21 17—2168.)—continued. 
__—No relaxation could be made in the peculiar privileges enjoyed by the members of 
the academy as to retouching and varnishing pictures, 2161, 2165-2168. 


Howell, John and Robert Butt. (Analysis of their Evidence, l. 413-454.)—Very difficult to 
procure either a good designer or a good pattern drawer in England, 415-422—— French 
silks are not so good as they used to be either in point of material or workmanship, 423, 
424, 428—— France is superior to England in Design, 425——Great improvement in 
English colours of late years, 426, 427 French patterns are made by English manu- 
facturers, 431-434 -Very desirable to extend a knowledge of Design among the popu- 
lation, 435——Protection to patterns very much required, and length of time to which 
protection should be extended, 436-440——-French machinery of India shawls is decidedly 
superior to that of this country ; they pay very great attention to shawl patterns, 442- 
446——Superiority of the French confined to the manufacturing of articles; greater 
encouragement is given to the French in the manufacture of shawls than to the English, 


447-454- 

Howell, Thomas Jones. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 66-143.)—Inspector under the Factory 
Regulation Act for Worcester, Birmingham, Coventry, Wolverhampton and Kidderminster, 
66, 67——General desire among the operatives of Birmingham and Worcester for instruc- 
tion in the Arts as applicable to manufactures, 71-77, 88——Not in the power of the manu- 
facturer to produce new designs at a cheap rate, 78-82 Risk in the china trade is so 
great that cheapness is not to be obtained, 80,82——There are no exhibitions of casts or other 
works in Worcester, 83-85 Manufacture of Worcester is improving, 93; 94——-— 
Lectures on painting have been given in Worcester, 101 Further evidence respecting 
the desire for instruction among operatives of Birmingham, 103-———Collections of casts at 
Birmingham are not accessible to the public at large, 103-106 Exhibition of modern 
pictures has not had any beneficial effect on the manufactures of Birmingham, 109-113. 
~ Operatives in Birmingham do not avail themselves of the Society of Arts there, but employ 
drawing-masters, 112-114—— Instruction afforded by Messrs. Jennings and Co. in the 
japan trade, and advantages therefrom, 118-121 Origin of the fancy trade in Bir- 
mingham, 122, 123——Desire for additional means of instruction existed in a more 
extended manner in Coventry than in Worcester or Birmingham, 127-132——Result of 
witness’s inquiry as to the state of Arts as connected with manufacture in Coventry, 128——- 
There are no designers at Coventry, 130 Foreign competition has tended to improve 
the manufactures of Coventry, 133——Manufacturers very much dissatisfied wit the 
present state of the law respecting copyrights, 137-140. 

Hunter, Mr. Particulars respecting his machine for stone planing and turning, Robertson I. 
1665. ; 

Hurlstone, Frederick, (Analysis of his Evidence, LI. 726-777.)—President of the Society of 
British Artists in Suffolk-street. Inferiority of England in the higher departments of Art to 
be attributed to the exclusive monopoly possessed by the Royal Academy with respect to the 
conferring honours and the enjoyment of patronage, 726-736 Law restricting artists 
belonging to Royal Academy from joining any other society has been strictly enforced, 
737-——— Examination respecting the laws and constitution of the Royal Academy, and 
injurious manner 1 which they operate on the profession at large, 737-7 53——Petition of 
the Society of British Artists against the proposal of granting rooms in the National 
Gallery to the Royal Academy, and evidence as to the injury likely to arise to that 
society therefrom, 754-760——The construction of academies has rather hastened the 
downfall of the Arts than upheld them, 765-777 ——— Pheprincipal artists of t he present 
day are not the produce of academies, 772. 

(Second Examination, II. 778-806.)—Observations on the administration of the funds of 
the Royal Academy, 778—— Evidence respecting the doubtful character of the Royal 
Academy, +79-783—— Receipts of the Royal Academy would be much less if only the 
pictures of academicians exhibited, 784-789: -— Objection to the granting of the 
honours of the profession being left with the Royal Academy, 791 -806——Nature of 
the advantages attached to an academician, 795-800. 


I, 

Imprisonment. The infraction of copyrights in France is punished by imprisonment as well 
as fine, Gibson I. 391. 

India Handkerchiefs. Are imported into this country in their plain state and afterwards 

rinted with English patterns, James 1. 346.——Cloths rinted in India are now prin- 

- cipally sold by hawkers to the lower class of consumers, James I. 346. 

Institutions. See Academic Institutions. Gewerbe Institute. Galleries of Art. Museums. 
Schools of Art and Design. 

Jnventions. Sum expended annua 
tions, Smith I. 102. 

See also Patterns, 3. Protection to Works of Art. 

Tron. The general use of iron in making machinery has relieved it from heavy cumbrous 
proportions, Nasmyth 11. 296-300 ; Donaldson, \1. 349. 

Italian Markets. Every desenption of fancy goods in the Italian markets are supplied by 
the French or Germans; the plainer descnption of goods are furnished by England, 
Rennie, T.@48-951. 
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Ivory. Is not generally applied to the purposes of Art in this country, Cowper & Cheverton 
Il. 608-611 Evidence respecting the manner in which it is-made applicable to the 
purposes of Art, Cowper & Cheverton I. 617-623. 


J 


Jacquard Mons. The inventor of the Jacquard loom was more than once exposed to assas- 
sination in consequence of his invention, but subsequently reinstated, pensioned, and 
decorated with honours, and evidence thereon, Bowring II. 18—— Appreciation of his 
merits by the manufacturers of Lyons to be attributed to their advancement in the Arts, 
Bowring II. 18, 19. 


Jacquard Looms. The production of a Jacquard machine in France is divided among the 
workshops of several persons, Rep. II. p.iv.; Guillotte I. 815 Period of the introduction 
of the Jacquard loom in France, and advantages gained by the French over other countries 
during the period they held its monopoly, Guitllotte I. 826-829 They have been 
introduced into the School of Design at Lyons for the use of the artists, Guallotte I. 830- 
833-——Adapt themselves to all sorts of tissue, Guzllotte I. 810-813 Further evidence 
respecting the applicability of the Jacquard loom to every description of silk manufac- 
ture, Guillotte I. 843 Number of them in this country, Guillotte I. 810-813, 834 
In Lyons, Bowring II. 20 Great increase in the demand for them, Guillotie I. 812, 
813 Advantages derived from the invention of the Jacquard machine, Guillotte 
I. 831. 


James, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 331-357)—Considerable improvement in the 
colours and patterns of English silk manufactures since the introduction of French 
goods, 333-337, 340-342. Considerable increase in the production and consumption 
of British figured silks within the last year, 337-339 Greater protection should be 
afforded to the inventors of new designs, 343-346 Importation of French coloured 
silks has nearly ceased, from the improvement in English coloured silks, 347-351 
Very little importation of French velvet into England, 352, 353——Effectual means 
being taken to connect the Arts with the manufactures of the country the only means of 
giving free power of competition to the English manufacturer, 354-356. 


Japan Manufacture. Designs for Japan manufactures in England are far superior to any 
produced abroad, Foggo I. 731 738-740 Difficulty in copying the designs on that 
manufactured in England causes its superiority, Foggo I. 732-737 English manufac- 
turers are not equal in execution of Japan articles to the Asiatics, but they are superior 
in design, Foggo I. 740 Nature of the deficiencies in the execution of works in: 
Japan, and manner they might be remedied, Wiley I. 753-765—-—Great improvement in 
the japanning trade in Birmingham of late years, and causes to which attributable, Wiley 
I. 748-753 It has very much improved of late years; places to which exported, 
Wiley, 1. 788-791——Preference given by the French to japan articles manufactured in 
England, and causes of that preference, Wiley I. 798-802. 


See also America. France. 


Jennings & Co., Messrs. Instruction afforded by them in the japan trade has been attended 
with great advantages, Wiley I. 751, 752; Howell 11. 118-121. 


Jewellery. Superiority of English manufacturer over the French in jewellery to be attri- 
buted to the great encouragement aflorded in England to the manufacture of expensive 
articles of jewellery, Butt I. 611-616 France excels England in inferior ornaments of 
jewellery, Rep. IL. p. iv.; Butt I. 617, 618——Immense quantities of gilt jewellery 
are annually imported from France, Butt I. 618. 


Juries. Disposition on the part of juries to oppose exclusive rights, Cockerell I. 1467. 
K. 


Kidderminster. Opinion that manufacturers there resort entirely to London for designs, 
Howell Il. 141-143. a 


King’s Bench, Court of. Would not be a fit tribunal to decide upon the priority of the 
invention of a work of Art, Wyon I. 1776. ' 


“ Kunst-vereins.” Those in Germany act as a very great encouragement to Art in that 
branch which does not receive the patronage of Government, Rep. II. p. viii. ; Waagen J. 


97; Von Klenze 11. 2291. 
L. 


Labouring Classes. Whether the imposition of any fee, however small, is any impediment 
to the diffusion of the Arts among the labouring classes, Wyon I. 1693-1697 Greater 

_ desire among the labouring classes for improvement in Art than among manufacturers 
themselves, Stothard II. 276, 277. 

Lace. Its value depends entirely on the pattern, Millward Il. 203——The intro- 
duction of French lace led to a general improvement of the style of English patterns, 
Millward M1. 146-149. 


Lace 
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Lace Trade. Great decrease therein after the war, and causes which operated thereon 
Millward IT. 150-157 Mode of conducting it, Millward II. 158, 159 Very little 
difference in the extent of the lace trade now and 20 years ago, Millward II. 193 
Number of persons engaged therein in Bucks, Millward Il. 194-196 It would be 
hoe if better patterns were invented, and they could obtain protection, Millward 


See also Bobbin Net. Designers. Drawing, 1. 
Landscapes. See Royal Academy, VIII. 


Landseer, John. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 2043-2046.)—Associate of the Royal 
Academy, 2043——Academies have failed of their ostensible purpose because Europe has 
not yet beheld a well constituted academy, 2045 Efforts made by witness and 
Mr. Heath to place engraving on the same footing in this country as it stands abroad, 
and manner it was received by the Royal Academy, 2046. 


Law. The expense of the law is one of the great causes of the want of protection to 
inventions, Foggo 1. 686-691 ; Henning I. 856-858; Martin I. 943, 944; Rennie I. 
9753 Skene 1. 1150; Papworth 1. 1258, 12593 Cockerell 1. 1467——Designers fre- 
quently deterred from prosecuting piracies from the expense attending it; Papworth 1. 
1259; Loplis 1. 1567. 


Lecturers. Are allowed to continue for many successive years, Donaldson II. 365—-~ 
Should not be allowed to lecture more than two years together, Donaldson II. 1237—— 
There are no lecturers who are likely to improve those branches of Art which are con- 
nected with manufactures, Paud II. 2056. 


Lectures. Great deficiency in the number of those that ought to have been delivered by the 
Royal Academy, and reasons assigned for the deficiency, Rennie IL. 665-671 ‘Those 
given by the Royal Academy on Perspective are entirely useless, Donaldson I, 1236 
—-—Public lectures on the principles of Design and Taste may be advantageously added 
to museums, Foggo I. 716——Those given at Mechanics’ esabiinnk eins often embrace 
subjects very foreign to the purposes of those institutions, Robertson I. 1652——On 
painting have been given in Worcester, Howell Il. 101 Advantages from giving 
lectures on the general history of Art, Donaldson U1. 365——Return of the number of 
lectures required by the rules of the Royal Academy to be annually delivered by each 
professor, and the number of lectures which have been annually given by each professor 
during the last 10 years (1824 to 1833), App. IL. p. 200. 


Leigh, James Mathews. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 1882-1915.) Professional artist 
and for some time editor of the Library of Fine Arts, 1882-1 888——Comparative merits 
of the different galleries witness has examined, as regards the quality of the pictures 
and their arrangement, 1889-1891——The Madrid gallery is decidedly superior to the 
Louvre in point of arrangement, though not equal in its contents, 1893-1895 Present 
collection in the National Gallery here can only be considered as the commencement ofa 
gallery, 1897—— New National Gallery not large enough for anything like a national 
collection, 1898, 1899 Beneficial results arising from the opening of galleries of Art on 
Sundays, 1905-1907 Desirable to have our National Gallery open as much as ee 
1906, 1907, 1910, 1911 Pictures should not be allowed to be taken down, however 
carefully it might be done, 1908 Pictures are hung on hinges in Amsterdam owing to 
a defective side light, 1909 This country particularly requires the means of appreciating 
and deriving instruction from fine works of Art, 1912-1915. 


Libraries. Ave attached the Gewerbe schools, and description of books of which they are 
composed, Waagen 1. 66——The opportunities of study in those of France are far superior 
toanything in this country, Faggo 1. 715 More ready access to hbraries abroad than 
in this country, Hofland IL. 1293 The library at Norwich is only open to the public 
by subscription, Barnes 1. 1395-1 396 Those in Holland and the Netherlands are 
opened to the public gratis, Barnes t. 1397 Number of volumes of books in the library 
of the London Mechanics’ Institution, App. p. I. p. 140. 


Linen Manufacture. Premiums given for the purpose of linen manufacture have been sus- 
pended by the Board of Trustees, Skene 1. 1169. 


Literature. Very great taste for literature in Norwich, Barnes I. 1355. 
Liverpool. See Architecture. 
London Mechanics’ Institution. See Libraries. Mechanics’ Institutions. Museums. 


Looms. Very desirable that the person who sets a loom should be imbued with the principle 
of Design, Toplis 1. 1510-1513- 


Louis Quatorze Style of Architecture. The facility with which it is adopted causes it to be 
the predominant taste, Rep. LL. p. iti.; Papworth 1. 1265-1274; Morant Il. §41-551- 


Louvre: Architectural drawings are allowed to be exhibited there, Donaldson II. 1254—— 
“Is the best regulated of the continental galleries, Woodburn II. 1681, 1685. 
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Lyons. Schools there are more expressly directed to the silk manufacture, Toplis I. 1 515 
Constitution of the principal School of Art there, and evidence thereon, Bowring If, 
13-16 The trade of Lyons had very much declined previously to the resuscitation of 
the Jacquard loom, Bowring II. 18. 


See also Botanical Gardens. Design. Gewerbe Institute. Jacquard Looms. Schools 
of Art and Design, 6. 


M. 


Machinery. The frame-work of machinery is the most susceptible of improvement, Rep. II. 
p. vi.; Nasmyth LU. 295. 


Madrid. The Madrid gallery is decidedly superior to the Louvre in point of arrangement, 
though not equal in its contents, Leigh I. 1893-1895 The finest collection of pictures 
is at Madrid, Woodburn I1. 1686-1688. . 


Manchester. Is without any open exhibition where mechanics can see specimens of beau- 
tiful Art, Nasmyth II. 319-321——There should be a museum of the works that are par- 
ticularly applicable to the branch of manufacture carried on there, Wyon I. 1717. 


Manufactories. Exhibitions of works of taste in the different manufactories would be 
attended with advantage, Rep. II. p.v.; Nasmyth II. 307-311, 315. 


Manufactures, Board for the Encouragement of. Circumstances connected with the forma- 
tion of this Board in Scotland, and evidence thereon, Skene I. 1102-1104 Statement 
of the funds and expenditure of the Board, Skene I. 1104, p. 78 Evidence respecting 
the means taken by the Board to extend the knowledge of the Arts among the manufac- 
turing population of Scotland, Skene 1.1105; Hay II. 394-410.——Premiums given by 
them for dyes have caused a very great improvement in those articles, Skene I. 1165. 


See also Drawing 5. 


MANUFACTURES. 
1. Relative state of Manufactures in England and on the Continent. 
2. Suggestions for improvement therein. 


1. Relative state of Manufactures in England and on the Continent. 

Branches of manufacture that are depressed in consequence of the want of cultivation 
of Design, Spalding and Smith 1. 327--—-The ancients dwelt much on the importance of 
the connexion between manufacture and Arts, and evidence thereon, Cockeredd I. 1461 
There is a growing demand for those manufactures in which the Arts of Design are best 
exhibited, Morrison 1. 211-215——The public are always ready to purchase English 
manufactures when they are equal to foreign, Morrison I. 238-241 Proportion of 
plain and fancy French silks sold by witness’s house as compared with the sale of plain 
and fancy English silks, Smith I. 285-288——Superiority of the French confined to the 
manufacturing of articles, Howell and Butt I. 447-454——Relative state of Arts as 
applied to manufactures in England and the Continent, Cockerell I. 1453-1456—— 
Superiority of the French over the English in different descriptions of manufacture, 


Toptis 1. 1516-1518——Have improved since the introduction of French goods, Rennie I. 
952——Great improvement in the whole of the English manufactures, owing to the 
superior taste of the French, Bowring 1]. 5-7 ~—Since the introduction of Design as a 


part of the national education the manufactures of Belgium have considerably improved, 
Bogaerts 1. 1496, 1497——Are improving in Worcester, Howell II. 93, 94. 


2. Suggestions for improvement therein. 

Suggestions as to the best mode of affording instruction in Arts of Design as con- 
nected with manufactures, and evidence thereon, Barnes 1. 1411, 141 2—-—Opinion that 
nothing could more facilitate the application of the Art of Design to manufactures than 
the appointment of intermediate masters, Joplis 1. 1522, 1523——-Want of protection 
and instruction are the principal defects in Art as applied to manufactures, Papworth I. 
1222-1228, 1252-1254——Advantage of the application of Art to manufacture. and 
facility with which it may be introduced, Cowper II. 585, 586——Diffusion of the Arts 
not only encourages existing manufacture but in many cases creates a new one, Rep. Il. 
p-vi.; Cowper and Cheverton, 11. 606, 607. 


See also Design. Drawing. Ivory. Schools of Art and Design, 2. 
Manufacturers. See English Manufacturers. French Manufacturers. 


Manufacturing Towns. Institutions for the encouragement of all the branches of Art con- 
nected with manufactures should be established in large manufacturing towns, Mor- 
rison, 195. 

Marble. \t is not liable to be injured by taking casts in plaster, but the contrary, 
Henning, 1. 882-886. 


Market Cart, by Gainsborough. This picture in the National Gallery requires lining very 
much ; it is cracking from the nature of mygilp used in the painting, Peed 11. 1818, 

Martin, Elias, Mr. His name continued in the list of Royal Academicians for many years 
after his death, Clint II. 1011. 

Martin, John, (Analysis of his Evidence, I. g08-946.)—Great deficiency in drawing and 
colouring of coach panels, go8-gi1. The establishment of schools, or museums, would 
give great facilities for improvement, 911—-—China painting is reduced to a very low 


ebb, 
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Martin, John. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 908-946)—continued. 


ebb, in consequence of the deficient knowledge in drawing and the Arts in general, 912— 
918, 926-928 Very important that artists should be acquainted with anatomy, and 
manner it should be communicated to the students, 919-924 Instruction in drawing 
is requisite for every station in life, g24 Evidence as to the present state of glass- 
painting and causes which have led to it, 934-941 Want of protection for copyrights 
a subject of great complaint among artists, and suggestions thereon, 943-946. 
(Analysis of his Evidence, II. 807~-920.)—Witness’s pictures have been placed in 
such disadvantageous situations in the Royal Academy as to be productive of serious 
injury to him, 807-818, 824-826——Impossible to give appropriate places to each exhi- 
bitor in the Royal Academy, 815, 816 All artists sending pictures to the British 
‘Institution are allowed the privilege of retouching them after they are hung, 822, 823 
—Academicians have the privilege of retouching their pictures, which is denied to an 
ordinary exhibitor, 824, 825 Royal Academy is not well fitted for the exhibition of 
pictures, 828, 829, 844 Disadvantages of historical paintings being displaced for 
portraits, 830——Very rare that historical paintings are painted to order, 831-833 
The Royal Academy has rather impeded than assisted the progress of Art, by bringing it 
into one narrow channel, 836, 840 Management of the British Institution is very 
much influenced by the Royal Academy, 841-845. . 

Witness has exhibited his paintings abroad with very great advantage, 849-853 
French artists complain of the coldness with which their advances have been received by 
the Royal Academy, 854———Artists have a much better chance of selling their works at 
the British Institution than at the Royal Academy, 860 Evidence respecting the 
great want of protection for copyrights, 864-868 Private view at the Royal ‘Aoubesty 
is confined to Academicians, 869-873 Some society, as the Royal Academy, is neces- 
sary, but it should be conducted on a more popular basis, 877-880 —— Examination on 
the formation of a national institution for the advancement of Art, and manner it should 
be constituted, 884—g00—-—The parileas and exclusive system possessed by the Royal 
Academy are injurious to the growth of Art, g02-9g10—— Witness objects to the power of 
deciding what pictures shall or shall not be exhibited being left in the hands of the 
Royal Academy, 913-919. | 

Martin, Mr. John. Appointed historical painter to the King of the Belgians, Martin II. 
850——His pictures have been placed in such disadvantageous situations in the Royal 
Academy as to be productive of serious injury, Martin IJ. 807-818, 824-826 
Examination respecting the complaint made by him of his pictures being placed in bad 
situations, Shee Il. 2012~2016——-His picture was placed in a good situation; it was 
not one of the best situations, Shee II. 2016. 


Mathematics. All the students of the Gewerbe Institute must learn elementary mathematics, 
Waagen I. 54. 


Mechanical Processes. All attempts to supersede the work of the mind and hand by mecha- 
nical process, for the sake of economy, will have the effect of degrading and ultimately 
tuining Art, Cockerell I. 1491. 

Mechanics. Great desire among them for public exhibitions, Rep. II. p.v.; Smith I. 643, 
662; Wiley I, 762; Crabb I. 1080——Great waste of time for a mechanic to learn an art 
that he could not turn to some practical account, Robertson, I. 1591——No institution 
in the country where they are instructed in Art, Stothard, II. 250. 

See also Drawing 1. Education. Geometry. Operatives. School of Art and Design. 
Taste for Arts, 1. 

Mechanics’ Institutions. They would be of great advantage if the election of the professors 
were placed in competent hands, Loggo I. 741-747——Extent of instruction afforded to 
artisans in Design by means of the Mechanics’ Institution, Toplis I. 1499-1509 —— 
Objects of Mechanics’ Institutions ; methods of instruction adopted in them; number of 
pupils belonging to the London Mechanics’ Institution, Toplis, I. 1554~1555——Their 
number has increased of late years, Rep. II. p. iv. ; Toplis 1. 1560-1565 Have not been 
attended with that benefit they might have been, from the want of a system to be pursued 
in them, and alterations necessary in their construction, Robertson I. 1650-1 652—— Every 
facility should be given to the extension of them, Nasmyth, Il. 307—-—Paper relative to 
the London Mechanics’ Institution, delivered in by Charles Toplis, Esq. App. I. p. 140. 

See also Coventry. Drawing 4. Lectures. Libraries. Museums. Worcester. 


Mechanics’ Magazine. Was diffused a great deal of information among artisans of this 
country, Rep. I. p. vi.; Robertson I. 1588. 


See also Cheap Publications. 


Medals. A more extensive circulation of medals among the people would tend very much to 
the dissemination of taste throughout the country, Wyon I. 1736-1739——Those issued 
by Buonaparte gave great encouragement to Art in France, Wyon 1. 1737. 

Metallic Manufactures. Superiority of the French in the Art of Design particularly Spyies 
to metals, the English manufacturer being greatly deficient therein, Morrison, 1. 17 
In most of the metallic manufactures the French are superior to the English in their de- 
signs, Butt I. 542-544, 551 Evidence respecting the state of Art as applied to metallic 
substances now and formerly, Wyon I. 1728-1748-———Demand for manufactured works in 
precious metals has increased, Wyon I. 1729-1730. 
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Metallic Relief. See Durer Albert. Engraving. 


Milan. School of Decoration at Milan is a very good one, havimg very superior professors, 
Donaldson 11. 360. See also Engravers. 


Millward, John. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 144-203.)—Lace manufacturer at Olney, 
Bucks, 144, 145——The introduction of French patterns in lace led to a general improve- 
ment of the style of English patterns, 146-149——-Great decrease in the lace trade after 
the war, and causes, 150-157 Opinion in the trade that the copyright of patterns is 
not recognized by law, 155-157 Manner in which the lace trade is carried on, 158, 
1 Very rare that the labouring lace manufacturer invents a pattern, 160—162—— 
Mode adopted of invading the copyright of patterns, and evidence thereon, 163-170. 
Suggestions for remedying the inconvenience arising from the invasion of copyrights, 171— 

178, 198-201 Drawing as regards the lace trade at present is contemptible, compared. 

to what it was 20 years ago, 181, 182 Superiority of the French in drawing blonde net, 

183-184——Very few persons who are capable of producing good patterns for the lace 
trade, 191, 192 Want of taste in the public with regard to English laces, 192—-—Very 
little difference in the extent of the lace trade now and 20 years ago, 193——Number of 
persons engaged therein, 194-196——Lace trade would be improved if better patterns 
were invented, and they could obtain protection, 203——Value of lace depends on the 
pattern, 203. 


Mineralogy. Very desirable that a manufacturing artist should be acquainted with minera- 
logy, Donaldson, 11. 342. 


Modelers. They are generally persons of very little education, who have been accidentally 
directed to drawing very early, Smith I. 129-142——Very few good modellers or carvers 
in London, Morant I. 501 Modelling essentially necessary for the purpose of reviving 
a more pure style among artists, Papworth I. 1277-1286, | 


Models. There is a very large collection of models in the Gewerbe Institute at Berlin, 
Waagen 1. 57——A considerable collection of models has been made for the school at 
Lyons, Bowring IL. 16——Opportunities being afforded to workmen to study models would 
give additional beauty to the formation of their machinery, Donaldson 11. 348. 


Monuments. Very little respect shown by English people to public monuments, from the 
inaccessibleness to works of Art, Paul II. 2089-2096 Very fine collection of monu- 
ments in the British Museum, Paul I. 2177. 


Morant, George J. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 497-579-)—Of the firm of Morant & Son, 
house decorators, in New Bond-street, 497—498 Great difficulty in procuring a suffi- 
cient number of good designs, 499, 500 Very few good modellers or carvers in London, 
501——— Difficulty after designs are obtained in procuring workmen to execute them, 499, 
504 Evidence respecting the German work published by Professor Zaher on orna- 
mental decoration, its value to house decorators, 508-519 But few workmen that can 
contrast colours to produce a good effect, 514 English publications on Gothic archi- 
tecture and decoration far superior to those on the Continent, 52 1-523-———Prussian Go- 
vernment has published works for the improvement of manufactures in design; the pub- 
lication of a similar work in this country would be of considerable advantage, 527-535 

Greater demand for works of superior taste than the ordinary style in use among Eng- 

lish decorators, 536-539- 

The distribution of Schools of Art would be advantageous, 540 Louis Quatorze 
style is the predominant taste, from the facility of adoption, 541-551 Great desire among 
workmen of intelligence to acquire a knowledge of Art and of taste, 554—No school of 
decoration in this country similar to that at Paris, 555——Very great confusion observed 
in the several styles in England in decoration, both for furniture and rooms; the desire to 
obviate it is much greater now than formerly, 560-562——Many of Raphael’s designs will be 
found to be taken from figures in antique gems, 564-568——Greek style much more ap-~ 
plicable to our habits and buildings than the Gothic, and is less expensive, 569-571 
Designs for carpets have very much improved, 572 Repeal of the paper duty will en- 
courage the use of inferior patterns, §73-579- 


Morrison, James, m.v. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 161-269.)—Of the firm of James 
Morrison & Co. 161-164——English manufacturers far superior to foreign countries in 
respect of the general manufacture, but greatly inferior in the Art of Design, 165-167 

Superiority of foreign manufactures in Art to be attributed to the want of public 

schools for teaching the Art of Design, and evidence thereon, 168-1 77—— Manufacturers 

obliged to resort to the Continent for the purpose of purchasing their new designs, and 
beneficial results thereof, 172, 173—-—Great attention paid by the French manufacturer 
to the subject of his patterns, 174-176 Very desirable that encouragement should be 
given to the Arts as connected with the architectural decorations of the interior and 
exterior of houses, 179-192-3 Establishment of a School of Art for that purpose 


recommended, 182. 
No doubt that admitting the public, especially the working classes, to see fine col- 
lections of works of Art, has been eminently useful, 190-1——The French are more 
- skilful than we are in the combination of colours, and in chemistry, as connected with 
manufactures, 194 


Suggestions as to the best means of encouraging a knowledge. of 
Art 
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Morrison, James, M.e. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Art among English manufacturers, 195-207——_No want of talent in this country, but a 
want of encouragement, 207 Want of protection is a great check to the progress of 
the Arts of Design, and protection that should be afforded, 208-210 ——Growing demand 
for manufactures in which the Arts of Design are best exhibited, 211-215— Objection 
of English manufacturers to expend money on patterns is the want of protection against 
piracy, 217 Ignorance among manufacturers as to Art generally has been a great im- 
pediment to the introduction of chemical knowledge among them, 219-224. 

The principal manufacturing towns would co-operate in the formation of Schools of 
Art, 225-231—— Petition of riband manufacturers, that they are inferior in pattern and 
design to the French manufacturers, and praying for some encouragement, 228—— 
Suggestions for giving protection to the inventors of patterns, 232-237———Local tri- 
bunals composed of masters and men could not be conveniently introduced in questions 
relating to patterns, 235, 236———The public are always ready to purchase English 
manufactures when they are equal to foreign, 238-241 Great improvements have 
taken place in street architecture, particularly in Birmingham and Liverpool, 245-247, 
267-269 Very desirable that Art should, to a certain extent, form part of elementary 
education, 248-254—~—Importation of foreign articles has diminished since the patterns 
previously introduced have been copied by Enelish manufacturers, 255-257. 


Munich. Number of pictures in the different palaces of Munich, Solly II. 1866——Evi- 
dence respecting the construction of the galleries at Munich, and the arrangement of the 
pictures and statues there, Rep. II. p. ix. x.; Von Klenze II. 2281——Height of the rooms 
in the gallery of paintings, Von Klenze II. 2283. 


See also Fresco Painting. 
Museums: 


1. Extent to which they should be established, and at whose expense. 

2. Advantages from their establishment. 

3. Periods ihey should remain open. 

4. In places abroad. 

1. Extent to which they should be established, and at whose expense. 

Should be attached to all Schools of Design, to assist the studies of the pupils, Butt I. 586 
Should be made as extensive as possible throughout all the large towns in the country, 
Wyon 1. 1717——They should be numerous, and open to the public at large, Bowring 
Il. 4o Should be provided at the national expense, Foggo I. 717——-Government 
should encourage the formation of museums and galleries, but leave their management to 
the people themselves, Robertson I. 1660——-The museum at the London Mechanics’ 
Institution is furnished with an extensive collection of specimens, App. I. p. 140. 


2. Advantages from their establishment. 


Complaints among artisans that museums are not open after their working hours, and 
they have no opportunity of going to them without losing their time, Smith I. 662—— 
Advantages that would be derived from opening public galleries and museums at an 
earlier hour, and suiting the convenience of the mechanic, &c. Crabb I. 1081-1091—— 
Their being open would enable artists to instruct themselves, Rennie I. 981-983—— 
Throwing open museums and galleries to the public would cause a great advance in intel- 
lectual improvement, Sass II. 230. 
3. Period they should remain open. 

Very desirable that they should be opened for a few hours on Sundays, W anger 1.02 ; 
Stanley 11.1798, 1799——Very great importance that all museums and exhi itions of 
works of Art should be accessible to the labouring population, without any great pecuniary 
sacrifice on their part, Smith I. 662, 663 Advantages that would be derived by artisans 
from their being opened free of expense, Cockerell 1. 1457, 1458, 1478. 


A. In places abroad. 


The opportunities of study in the museums of France are far superior to anything in 
this country, Foggo I. 715 Those of France are everywhere accessible, and very much 
visited by the labouring population, Bowring LI. 8 At Lyons, they are open gratui- 
tously to the public, Bowring II. 18. 


See'also Manchester. Birmingham. Coventry. Dublin. 


N. 


Nasmyth, James. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 290-330.)—Manufacturing Engineer from 
Manchester, 290 ramework of machinery is the most susceptible of improvement, 
205 Extent of saving that may be effected by an improvement of form, 297-301 
Mechanics connected with machinery possess a very considerable portion of geometrical 
knowledge, 302-304 Every facility should be given to the extension of mechanic in- 
stitutions, 307--—Exhibition of works of taste im the different manufactories would be 
attended with advantage, 307-311, 315 Manchester is without any open exhibition 
where mechanics can see specimens of beautiful Art, 319-321 Greater correctness and 
beauty in the exterior of public buildings would have an improving effect on the mind of 
the mechanic, 322-330. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY: 
1. Generally. 
2. State of the pictures there. 
3. Opinions as to the originality of them. 
4. Papers laid before the Committee. 


1. Generally. 

The new National Gallery is not so extensive as a great nation like this would be 
expected to produce, Woodburn II. 1705, 1706; Leigh Il. 1898, 1899; Shee II. 2034, 
2035 Whether in the event of the number of pictures belonging to the National Gallery 
increasing to such an extent as to demand more room, the Royal Academy can be removed 
from the part they are to occupy, Wilkins II. 1145; Shee I1.2036-2041 Should have 
the power to exchange or transfer pictures to provincial galleries, Waagen I. 94 
Whether the Committee appointed by the Lords of the Treasury to examine the plans for 
it were competent to judge of the originality and value of high works of Art, Rep. IL. 
p.x.; Wilkins Il. 1404, 1405 Persons employed in selecting pictures for the English 
National Gallery have not actively made it their study, Rep. lL. p.x.; Solly II. 1835- 
1840 Desirable to have it open as much as possible, Leigh II. 1906, 1907, 1910, 1911. 

It was never contemplated to make exhibition rooms on the ground floor of the National 
Gallery, Wilkins II. 1130-1133 Evidence respecting the appropriation of the different 
rooms in it, Wilkins IL. 1198-1166——Nature and extent of the alteration made in the 
original plan of the National Gallery, and at whose suggestion, Rep. II. p.ix.; Wilkins 
Il. 1197, 1206-1208 Opinion that, as at present constituted, it will be one of the best 
galleries in Europe for the exhibitions of pictures, Wilkins II. 1223, 1224 Suggestion 
for its erection originated with witness, Wilkins [I. 1283-1304. Part of it is fire-proof; 
the whole could be made so, Rep. II. p. ix.; Wilkins IL. 1308-1324. 

There is no room in the National Gallery set apart for copying, Wilkins IL. 1331-1334 
There should be a room expressly for copying attached to the National Gallery, 
Seguier Il. 1677-1680 Meetings of the trustees are always well attended, Seguier II. 
1456-1466—— But few offers made to the National Gallery for the purchase of pictures 
belonging to the Italian Schools, Seguier II. 1465-1513 Number of pictures belong- 
ing to it at the present time, Seguier II. 1617—-Estimated value thereof, Seguier II. 
1619, 1620——-Number of persons visiting it on an average annually, Seguier II. 1628 
Evidence respecting its construction, Seguier II. 1665-1676 One half of it is to 
be appropriated to the use of the Royal Academy, Rep. II. p. ix.; Wilkins 11.1175; Shee 
II. 2030-2033. 


2. State of the pictures there. 

Nearly the whole of the pictures in the National Gallery want lining and restoring, 
Peel II. 1803-1819——Pictures in the National Gallery are generally in a very good state, 
Seguier IT. 1539 Those in the National Gallery are in a very wretched state, Solly II. 
1857-1862. 


3. Opinions as to the originality of the pictures there. 

“The Mill,” by Claude, in the National Gallery, is in witness’s opinion an original paint- 
ing, though there are great varieties of opinions about it, Seguier II. 1496-1497 Very 
desirable that none but originals should be exhibited there, Seguter II. 1495 Pictures 
in the National Gallery are not all originals, Woodburn II. 1625-1636——Opinion as to 
originality and the character as works of Art of the pictures in the National Gallery, Solly 
{I. 1856. 


4. Papers laid before the Committee. 

Return of the number of officers, effective and superannuated, connected with the National 
Gallery ; the amount of their salaries, with the duties and conditions of their appointments, 
and the other situations held by such officers, App. I. p. 139 -—Return of the days and 
hours on which the National Gallery is opened and closed, App. I. p. 139——Return of 
the number of students who have attended for the purpose of studying in the National 
Gallery in each of the last five years, App. I. p. 139 Return of the attendants and 
servants employed at the National Gallery, App. J. p. 139. 


See also Pictures, 1.3. Royal Academy, I. vii. Schomberg, Mr. Sculpture. Sebastian 
del Piombo, Students. : 


WVational Galleries. Very desirable to obtain an historical account of eachfpainting placed 
in a National Gallery, Seguier IT. 1565-1575——Witness does not object to the exhibi- 
tion of paintings in National Galleries and the misapplication of seeing them, but to the 
servile copying by artists, Stanley II. 1769-1778 omparative merits of the different 
galleries witness has examined as regards the quality of the pictures and their arrange- 
ment, Leigh Il. 1789-1791——Very beneficial if those for the exhibition of works of Art 
were open on Sunday, Standey If. 1798, 1799. 


See also Pictures, 1. 


National Institute of France. Does more justice to science than anyfother institution, Pye 
IT. 1392: 
National 
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i National Institution. Examination on the formation of a national institution for the ad- 
vancement of Art, and manner it should be constituted, Martin II. 877-900. 
Native Artists. See Pictures, 3. 


Netherlands. See Libraries. 
4 


Normal Schools. Government has this year proposed (for the first time) a vote in the Esti- 
mates for the establishment of Normal Schools of Design, Rep. Il. p. v.—— Instruction 
in Re Are forms part of the education in the primary Normal Schools in France, Bow- 
ring II. 31. 

Norwich. Evidence respecting the Academy of Arts instituted at Norwich; period when 
established ; number of pupils attached to and manner instructed; its effects on manu- 
factures in Norwich, Barnes I. 1323-1333 Assistance being granted by Government, 
the academy at Norwich might be thrown open to the public, Barnes I. 1405, 1406, 


i 


See also Dyes. Evhibitions, Public, 1. Libraries. Literature. Population. 


O. 


Operatives. Very desirable that they should be instructed, Smith I. 636-638 Improve- 
ment among workmen employed by witness to be attributed to the opportunity of seeing 
works of Art, &c. Smith I. 644-646-——Habits of workmen very much improved, and causes 
to which it may be attributed, Smith I. 653-663 Those frequenting coffee-houses and 
coffee-shops will not associate with those who go to public-houses, Smith I. 654, 655—— 
Opinion that the Art of Design is so extensively useful to all classes of operatives, that 
after the first elements of teaching, the Arts of Design should form a necessary part of 
education, Toplis I. 1549-1551 Great desire among workmen of intelligence to acquire 
a knowledge of Art and of taste, Rep. II. p.v.; Morant Il. 554 French operatives are 
better educated than the English workman, Smith 1. 664-674. It is not compatible 
with the occupations of artisans that the knowledge of correct principles of Design should 
be encouraged, Cockerell I. 1460. 

See also Mechanics. Schools of Art and Design, 2. 


Orleans Gallery. Before the purchase of the Orleans Gallery the different collections that 
enjoyed a high reputation were but indifferent, Woodburn II. 1640. 


a 


Or-molu. The taste for or-molu ornaments has increased to a great extent within the last 
few years, Vyon,1.1749, 1750———English designs in or-molu are extremely deficient, while 
the French are very beautiful, Paul iL 2108 There is no school for instruction in or- 
molu work, Paul II. 2108-2109. 


Ornamental Drawings. See Prizes. 
Ornamental Works. See Plate Glass. 


Oxford. _ Great doubts whether Oxford or Cambridge ever can become a good place for the 
study of the Fine Arts, Morrison 1. 248. 


Oxford University. See Pictures, 1. 
P; 


Painters. Number of painters sent annually from Paris to Rome, and at whose expense, 
Cockerell I. 1447 A vast number of those at Antwerp have risen from the lowest 
classes of society, Cockerell 1. 1482. 


Painting. The artof painting would be more advanced if pictures were made the objects of 
general observation rather than by copying them, Waagen 1. 91 Mode of acquiring a 
knowledge of painting in England, Butt 1. 585 Number of lectures delivered by the 
professor of painting at the Royal Academy during the last ten years, App. IJ. p. 200. 

See also Dresden. Historical Painting. Lectures. 


Paintings, Exhibitions of. See National Galleries. 


Paisley. Manufacturers of Paisley obtain their designs from France, Hay II. 413, 422. 
See also Shawl Trade. 
Paper Duty. See Duties. 


Papers for Rooms. French papers are superior in design, both in the original idea and the 
detail of drawing, Crabb I. 987-990, 1026-1028, 1047-1059; Toplis I. 1518 The 
French are superior in brilliancy of colours in their seas borders for rooms, Crabb I. 
1054-1056——Opinion that if the French printing blocks were conveyed to this country 
very few workmen would be enabled to produce the same pattern with that precision as 
the French workman, Crabb I. 991-1000. 


Paper Staining. Artists employed by paper stainers do not show much originality of design 
or correctness of drawing, Papworth I. 1248 Artists connected with the manufacture 
of papers have not improved in correctness of drawing within witness’s knowledge, St. 
Leon 11. 382-386——Difference between the English and French productions in paper 
staining, St. Leon II. 389. 

See also Colours. 
0.28, d3 Papworth, 
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Papworth, John B. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 1217-1319.)—Not sufficient encourage- 
ment given in this country to the Art of General Design, 1217-1221, 1229-1232——_ 
Want of protection and instruction are the principal defects in Art as applied to manu- 
factures, 1222-1228—-—Great improvement in designs for gold and silver ornaments, 
1233-1237 There is more Art in ornamental furniture manufactured in France than 
in England, 1238, 1239-1243—-—Opinion that an extension of the knowledge of Art 
would cause a greater demand for the articles which they designed, 1246, 1247—— 
Further evidence respecting the want of protection to manufacturers, 1252-1254—— 
Piracy so very common that artists will not execute a fine design on their own account, 
1254. 

Suggestions as to the best mode of affording protection to manufacturers for their 
original designs, 1255-1263——-Evidence respecting the want of protection, and effect of 
its absence on the style of manufacture, 1264-1275 Drawing and modelling essen- 
tially necessary for the purpose of reviving a more pure style among artists, and evidence 
thereon, 1277, 1286 Ornamental works in houses are omitted in consequence of the 
want of artists to execute them at a moderate expense, 1287, 1288 Institute of British 
Artists has been established, and purposes for which formed, 1277, 1278, 1289 In- 
struction afforded in architectural design by the Royal Academy not sufficient, 1290-1293 

Limitation to which brick-making is subject in England is a great impediment in 

the way of development of Art in that particular manufacture, 1298-1301. 


Injurious effects of the high duty on plate glass, also of the window tax, in preventing 
its use for purposes of ornamental works for buildings, &c, 1302-1304 Not suffi- 
cient intelligence exhibited in works of furniture in this country, unless designed by the 
architect himself, 1305-1319———Great want of designers among upholsterers, 1310, 1311 
——Great want of taste in this country in the arrangement of drapery, 1312-1315—— 
Opinion that there is sufficient talent in the country to supply all its wants in Art, 
1317, 1318. 

Paris. See Painters. 


Patents. Very desirable that the remedy for infraction of patent rights should be cheap as 
well as summary and prompt, Gibson I. 395 Great complaint of the want of a summary 
remedy against infringement of designs, and suggestions thereon, Wyon I. 1765-1778 

Jurisdiction of the Conseil de Prud’hommes extends to patents, Bowring II. 49-52 

Are considered as manufacturing property in France, and subject to the patent laws 

of 1791, Bowring II. 49. 

See also Bulletin des Lois. Conseil de Prud@’hommes. Protection for works of Art, 2. 


Pattern Drawers. Difficulties under which those in this country labour as compared. with 
France, Spalding I. 306-308 Very difficult to procure a good one in England, Howell 
and Butt I. 415-422 Are the persons who prepare the work, Howell and Butt 1. 419 

Foreign pattern drawers are uniformly correct; our pattern drawers very seldom 

so, Skene [. 1130. 


See also Wages. 


PATTERNS: 


. Generally. 

2. Persons engaged in producing them. 
3. Want of protection for. 

A 


. Suggestions for affording protection to, and length of time protection should be 
granted. 


. In Scotland. 


6. In places abroad. 


Cnr 


1. Generally. 

English designs when submitted to the trade are mere drawings, while those of the 
French manufacturer are the articles themselves, Smith I. 282-284; Guéillotte I. 840, 
841 English manufacturers copy the good French, and vice versa, Guillotte I. 835, 
——~—Whether there is an increasing demand for patterns taken from the antique or from 
classical models now than formerly, Crabb I. 1029-1037 Very general defect in English 
patterns from want of botanical accuracy where flowers are introduced, Skene I. 1130. 


2. Persons engaged in producing them. 


Class of persons employed in the production of. them im Sheffield, Smith I. 115-121 
--— But a very small degree of talent employed in Spitalfields in the production of 
patterns, Gibson I. 365-367 There is no originality in design in drawing patterns in 
Spitalfields, Gzbson I. 380 No want of talent in this country to manufacture any 
pattern, if there were proper designers, [Harrison 1. 467-469 Very rare that the 
labouring lace manufacturer invents any patterns, Maliward 11. 160-162. 


3. Want of protection for. 


There is no protection afforded to inventors of designs, Smith I. 105-114 Want of 
protection is a great check to the progress of the Arts of Design, Morrison 1. 208-210; 
Loplis l. 1567 Objection of English manufacturers to expend money on patterns is the 

want 
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PATTERNS :—3 Want of Protection for—continued. i 


want of protection against piracy, Morrison I. 217; Toplis 1. 1567 Great inconve- na 
nience felt in England from the want of protection to the inventors of new designs, 
Spalding and Smith, 1. 315 Greater protection should be afforded to the mventors of 
new designs, James I. 343-346——Without a protection of patterns no School of Design 
would be of any advantage, Gibson I. 381 Necessity for some protection of patterns, ui 
Harrison 1. 477 Great difficulty in discovering which is a distinct pattern and what rit 
is only a variation from a previous pattern, Smith 1.157; Toplis 1. 1567 W ant of pro- iH 
tection for patterns, and disadvantages therefrom, Gibson I. 380; Howell and Butt I. ty 
436-440; Harrison I. 477-481; Eld I. 531, 532; Rennie I. 973-983; Papworth I. 


1264-1275 Mode adopted of invading the copyright of patterns, and evidence thereon, 
Millward M1. 163-170. 


SS 


A. Suggestions for affording protection to, and length of time protection should be 
granted. 


Should be registered at the National Gallery or Somerset House, Smith I. 108, 150- 
160——Those requiring protection should be deposited in some public office, Morrison I. 
232; Toplis 1. 1567-1569 Stamping the name at the end of the piece added to regis- 
tration would be a sufficient protection, Howell and Butt I. 440; Toplis 1. 1571——Re- 
gistration of patterns would be quite sufficient, Gibson I. 400-409 ; Bacchi I. 479-481 
The establishment of a board composed of masters and workmen would be a sufficient 
protection, Eid I. 531, 532; Toplisl. 1569 Should be registered, not the drawing, but 
the article in a manufactured state, Hay Il. 469, 470 Evidence as to the period protec- 
tion should be afforded to patterns, Smith I. 143-149 ; Morrison I. 208-210 ——Length of 
time patterns should be protected, Gibson I. 380, 386-389; Howell and Buit I. 436- 
440 Period of protection should vary according to circumstances, Topiis I. 1578. 


5. In Scotland. 


Many of the patterns exhibited to the Board of Trustees in Scotland were not altogether 
adapted to the operative part of the manufactare, Skene 1.1145 The Board of Trustees 
in Scotland established prizes for pattern drawing in their academy, Skene I. 1145 
Great many very creditable specimens of patterns have been exhibited to the Board of 
Trustees for manufactures in Scotland, Skene I. 1145. 
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6. In places abroad. 


The greater and better part of those used in cotton printing are ras designs made 
at Berlin, Waagen I. 47 It is the duty of the director of the Gewerbe Institute at 
Berlin to collect from different countries the most remarkable specimens of patterns that 
are produced, Waagen I. 56 Evidence respecting the superiority of the Chinese ie 

patterns over the English, and reason thereof, Wiley I. 773-787 Are subject to the ie 
jurisdiction of the Conseil de Prud’hommes in France, Bowring II. 49——French patterns Hi 
are made by English manufacturers, Howell and Butt I. 431-434. 


See also English Manufacturers, 2. _ Fines. ie Goods. French Manufacturers. 
Glass Cutting. Imprisonment. Piracy. Shawl Trade. Silk Manufactures. 


Paul, Sir John Dean. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 2047-21 16.)—Academies would be 
- very advantageous if well managed, 2047 Great deal of advantage would be derived 
from the pictures being hung by different persons, 2048-2050 Pictures should be 
classed in an exhibition, 2051-2055 There are no lecturers likely to improve those 
branches of Art which are connected with manufactures, 2056 Great want of a school 
for instruction in the elementary art of Drawing, 2059-2067—-—-Very advantageous to 
diffuse casts from the antique and good prints through the large towns in this country, 
2068——Opening galleries on Sundays attended with great advantages in foreign coun- 
tries, 2070-2073——Very great improvement with regard to ornaments and monuments 
used in the cemetery in the Harrow Road and other places, and evidence thereon, 2076- 
2084, 2086-2088. 


Very little respect shown by English people to public monuments, from the inaccessible- 
ness to works of Art, 2989-2096——-Great advance in the public taste and power of ap- 
preciating the Fine Arts exhibited by the advance of the water-colour paintings in this 
country, 2097-2098 Further evidence respecting the mode of hanging pictures in the 
Royal Academy, 2098-2099——The principles of architecture are very little understood 

: in this country ; very desirable to form a school of architecture distinct from Somerset 
House, and evidence thereon, 2100-2107——There is no school for the instruction of 
or-molu and bronze work, 2108-210g——-Very great encouragement given to carving in 
wood in consequence of the instructions that have been given in that branch of the Arts, 
211g3——-If a buhl manufactory were established it would have an immense sale, 2114 

Schools of Design should be established on the same principles as those in 

France, 2116. 
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Peel, John. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 1800-1823.)—Nearly the whole of the pictures 
in the National Gallery want lining, cleaning and restoring, 1800-1819 Pictures fre- 
quently sent from abroad for the purpose of being lined, 1820-1823. 
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Pensions. Amount of pensions allowed to associates, and academicians and their widows, 
Clint II. 1033-1035. 
Percier. His works have contributed very much to spread just ideas of taste in Design, 
Papworth I. 1291-1293. 
Persian Carpets. See Scotch Wool. 


Perspective. "The Chinese works of Art are deficient entirely in either linear or aérial per- 
spective, Donaldson 1. 335——-A knowledge of perspective is essentially necessary, 
Donaldson 1. 337——The works in the Japan trade are conspicuously defective in perspec- 
tive, Foggo, 1. 733 Instruction in perspective is given at the academy at Bruges, Barnes 
I. 1381 There have been no lectures delivered on perspective recently at the Royal 
Academy, and reason thereof, Shee II. 2042 Very desirable that anatomical trath 
should be delineated in perspective, Sass II. 233~-238——-Numher of lectures delivered by 
the Professor of Perspective at the Royal Academy during the last 10 years, App. Il. 
p. 200. 

See also Lectures. Schools of Art and Design, 1. 


Petersburg, St. Number of pictures in the different imperial palaces there, Solly II. 1870. 


Picture Dealers. Foreign dealers prefer English lining to any other, Peed IT. 1823. 
Picture Galleries. See Pictures, 3. 


PICTURES: 
1. Generally. 
2. Effect of the Exhibitions of on the Public. 
3. Mode of placing them in galleries. 


1. Generally. 

Those at Oxford University are wretched, Haydon I. 1101——-Are frequently sent 
from abroad for the pare of being lined, Peel Il. 1820-1 823—-—Mode adopted by the 
Berlin Government in choosing their pictures for the National Gallery, Solly Il. 1829-1834 
Class of pictures requisite to make a complete collection for a national gallery, Solly 
II. 1841--1847——The present collection of pictures in the National Gallery should only 
be considered as the commencement of a gallery, Solly Il. 1848-1855 ; Leigh Il. 1897 
——tThe finest collection of pictures is in Spain, Woodburn II. 1681-1688 Very bad 
plan to remove those on boards to place them on canvas, Woodburn II, 1645-1647 They 
should not be allowed to be taken down, however carefully it may be done, Leigh II. 
1908 Number of pictures in the national galleries of different countries, Sodly II. 
1764-1772. 

2. Effect of the Exhibitions of on the Public. 

Operatives of Worcester have derived considerable advantage from the exhibition of 
pictures in the town, furnished from private collections of gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood, Howell Il. 77.——Exhibition of modern pictures has not had any beneficial effect 
on the manufactures of Birmingham, Howell I. 109-113 Taste of the population 
very much injured by the exhibitions of pictures, and reason for that opinion, Haydon 
IT. 1082. 


3. Mode of classing them in galleries. 


Different schools should have different divisions, and, as far as possible, in the same 
room, Wilkins II. 1335-1338—-—Those in galleries should be classed according to the 
different schools, Stanley If. 1779-1791 Whether it is desirable that those of native 
artists should be placed in the National Gallery, Rep. Il. p.x.; Stanley II. 1792, 1793. 
———Should be classed according to their different schools in public galleries, Woodburn 
II. 1615, 1616. 1637-1639——They should be classed in all exhibitions, Paul IT. 1951- 
1955——Very desirable, in picture galleries, to put over the different schools the name of 
the school and the name of the painter, &c., Rep. LU. p.x.; Seguier 11. 1610-1 613; Von 
Klenze II. 2380. 


See also Madrid. National Gallery 1, 2, 3. Petersburg, St. Prado Palace. 


Pinacotheca. The Pinacotheca at Madrid is not worthy of imitation only as architectural 
rooms, Wilkins II. 1216-1224——-Witness disapproves of some of the arrangements of 
it, Wilkins IL. 1334-1338. 

Piracy. Is so very common that artists will not execute a fine design on their own account, 
Rep. Il. p. vii.; Papworth 1. 1254 Carried to a great extent in those productions that 
can be multiplied by machinery, Howell Il. 141 The piracy of patterns has been 
one of the causes of the depression of the lace trade, Millward II. 1 53- 

See also Patterns 3. Protection for works of Art,1. Rundle § Bridge, Messrs. 


Plaster. Is a very cleansing article ; it takes off every kind of dust, and removes a good 
deal of dirtiness, Henning 1. 884. 


Plate Glass. Injurious effects of the high duty on plate glass, in preventing its use for the 
purposes of ornamental works for buildings, &c., Papworth I. 1302-1 304. 


Political 
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Political Economists. Have denied that advantages are derived by the Arts from the aca- 


demies, Rep. II. p. viii. Their opinions on the Fine Arts not entitled to much respect, 
Shee Il. 1973-1975. 


Polytechnic Schools. Students on entering those of Bavaria are distributed according to the 
professions they choose, Von Klenze II. 2351, 2352. 


Population. Of Bruges, Barnes I. 1373, 1402——Of Foleshill, Eld I. 488——Of 
Norwich, Barnes I. 1401. 


Porcelain. Considerable quantity of porcelain, cf the same nature as the Dresden China, 
is annually exported to Paris, Butt I. 545 Designs of the French in fancy articles of 
porcelain decidedly ees to the English, Butt I. 545-550——In what particulars the 
foment exceeds the English in the manufacture of porcelain, Cockerell 1. 1442-1445, 
1440-14560. 


Porcelain Grates. See Stoves. 


Portraits. _ Proportion the number of portraits exhibited by the Royal Academy bears to 
other paintings, Rennie II, 683-685. 


See also Historical Painting. Royal Academy VIII. 


Prado Palace. There is a very valuable collection of pictures there; they are in a most 
excellent state of preservation, Woodburn II. 1588-1590. 


Premiums. See Linen Manufacture. Shawl Trade. Woollen Manufacture. 


Printed Cottons. Complaint that the protection for printed cottons is not of sufficient 
duration, Gibson I. 388. 


See also Registration. 
Printing Blocks. See Paper for Rooms. 


Printing Machine. Very desirable that works copied by the printing machine should, as 
far as can be accomplished, be of the highest excellence, Cowper Il. 594-596—— Advan- 
tages of the printing machine in diffusing the principles and illustrations of Art, Rep. Il. 
p.vi.; Cowper II. 590-599. 


Private Schools. Are the original system of instruction in France, Foggo I. 704. 
See also Drawing 3. 


Privy Council. Would not be a fit tribunal to decide upon the priority of the invention of 
a work of Art, Wyon I. 1775. 


Prizes. Are distributed as a reward for merit in the schools in Berlin, Waagen I. 36 
Extent of prizes given by the board in Scotland for ornamental drawings and drawings 
from the round, Skene I. 1167——Those for improving manufacturers’ patterns vary 
every year, according to the state of manufactures and the demand; nature of the manu- 
factures for which premiums have been awarded, Skene I. 1168-1170——Are awarded 
to the students at Bruges; they are distributed publicly, Barnes I. 1384-1388 
Prizes given by the Royal Academy created a stimulus among the students, which was 
counteracted from the incompetency of the tribunal, Donaldson II. 1241, 

See Manufactures. Bioiare of Trustees for encouragement of Patterns, 5. 


Professors. Regulations under which they should be elected, Foggo I. 741 -747 Manner 
in which they are paid in Belgium, Bogaerts I. 1489 Return of the number of pro- 
fessors in the Royal Academy, of the number of lectures required by the rules of the 
Academy to be annually delivered by each professor, and of the number of lectures which 
have been annually delivered by each professor during the last ten years, 1824 to 1833, 
App. II. p. 200. 


PROTECTION FOR WORKS OF ART: 
1. Want of Protection and disadvantages therefrom. 
2. Suggestions for affording Protection. 
3. Extent of Protection afforded in certain cases. 


1. Want of Protection and disadvantages therefrom. 


Works of Art are not sufficiently protected, Smith 1. 677-682—— Indisposition on the 
part of persons who have made inventions to exhibit them, owing to the want of protection, 
Skene 1. 1199 The want of protection for original designs has induced manufacturers 
to seek a style of ornament capable of being executed with facility by workmen unpos- 
sessed of theoretical knowledge, Papworth I. 1264—-—Great want of protection exists 
for the invention of the artist, Cockeredl 1. 1464-1466; Toplis I. 1567—— Progress of the 
Arts in this country is impeded by the want of protection for new inventions, Robertson I. 
1635-1637—— Manufacturers oe rag complain of their works being pirated from the 
want of protection for their designs, Rep. LI. p. vii.; Smith I. 107; Harrison 1. 4773 
Smith 1.677; Henning 1.851; Mariin 1. 943; Wyon I. 1762——The want of protection 
discourages inventions or costly improvements of any sort, Howell II. 140. 
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PROTECTION FOR WORKS OF ARTS—continued. 


2. Suggestions for affording Protection. 


Necessity for some legislative enactment for ensuring protection to the inventors of 
new designs, Rep. II. p. vii.; Skene 1. 1147-1153——Suggestions as to the best mode of 
affording protection to manufacturers for their original designs, Papworth 1. 1255-1263 ; 
Robertson lt. 1638-1645 Allowing every manufacturer a patent right for a reasonable 
time, in proportion to the nature of the article he produces, Papworth 1. 1255; Cockeredl I. 
1468, 1469——An annual public grant for the reward of useful inventions not protected 
by the patent law, Robertson 1. 1638—-—Should vary with the necessities of the case, and 
evidence thereon, Rep. II. p. vii.; Cockeredd 1. 1467-1471; Wyon1.1771-1773—-—Central 
boards should be established for the purpose of deciding disputes as to priority of invention 
from remote parts of the country, [ay II. 471-478 Evidence respecting the formation 
of boards for the purpose of affording protection to copyrights, Hay IT. 464-468. 


3. Extent of Protection afforded in certain cases. 


Extent of protection afforded to models or casts (in bronze and other metals) that repre- 
sent human figures or figures of animals, Rep I. p. vii.; Butt 1. 590-602 -—Should be 
afforded to all original models, whether representing any object in nature or mere fanciful 
designs, Butt 1. 602-605——Remedy afforded by Act of Parliament for infringement of 
original designs very expensive; necessity for some cheap and summary remedy to the 
evil, Rep. IL. p. vil; Foggo 1. 686-691; Henning 1. 856-860; Martin 1, 943, 944; 
Rennie 1. 975; Skenel. 1150; Papworth 1. 1258, 1259 ; Cockeredl 1. 1467——-Evidence 
respecting the protection afforded in France to inventions, Skene 1. 1146-1150; Bowring 


If. 46-409. 
Provincial Exhibitions. Have become very valuable auxiliaries for the advancement of Art ; 


period of their first establishment, Hofland Il. 1274——That at Carlisle has progressively 
increased its sale of pictures since its first institution, Hofland LU. 1274. 


Provincial Galleries. See National Gadlery, 1. 
Prussia. See Schools of Art, 7. 


Prussian Government. Has published works for the improvement of manufacturers in 
Design; the publication of a similar work in this country would be of considerable 
advantage, Rep. IL. p. vii.; Morant IL. 527-535. 


See also Drawing, 6. 
Public Exhibitions. See Exhibitions, Public. National Gallery. 


Pupils. Number of, in inferior schools, mach more fluctuating than in the principal school 
in Berlin, Waagen I. 32—-Supposed number of pupils attending the principal school at 
Berlin, Waagen I. 27, 28. 


Pye, John. (Analysis of his Evidence II. 1306-1364.)—Engraver, 1306——All classes of 
engravers, except die engravers, are excluded from academic honours, 1308-1311—— 
Rank engravers hold on the Continent in relation to the professors of the other branches 
of Fine Arts, 1309 State of engraving in England, and causes to which the success of 
the English engraver may be attributed, 1312-1322 Great increase of demand for 
engravers, 1321—-—- Whether the Royal Academy is a public or a private body, 1323 
Very few engravers of note that will put their names down as candidates for the honours 
of the Royal Academy, 1326-1328——National Institute of France does more justice to 
science than any other institution, 1332 English artists are held in high estimation 
among foreigners, and reason thereof, 1338-1341——Beneficial effects of exhibitions of 
works of Art being open on Sunday, 1342-1344—-—Royal Academy has never given 
any facilities for the exhibitions of engraving, 1350 Engraving are exhibited in the 
exhibitions at Paris, 1351. 

(Second Examination, II. 2187, 2188.)—The high price of glass prevents persons from 
encouraging the art of engraving in this country, 2187 Relative price of glass in this 


country and in France, 2187, 2188——Duty on British glass being reduced, has caused 
a reduction in the quantity imported from France, 2188. . 
R. 


Raphael’s Designs. Witness would prefer one painting of Raphael to three of the finest 
works of Murillo, Seguier IT. 1528-1537——-Many of them will be found to be taken 
from figures in antique gems, Morant IL. 564-568 Should be particularly sought after 
in the formation of a National Gallery, Rep. Il. p. x.; Solly IL. 1854; Leigh LU. 1913. 


Registration of Patterns. The system of registration as to printed cottons has succeeded 
entirely, Gzbson I. 407. 


See also Patterns, 4. Protection for Works of Art, 2. 
Reinagle, Ramsay Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence I. 602—-605.)—Royal Academician, 


600, 601—— Witness has given lectures at nearly all the institutions in London, 602 
Evidence respecting the relation between geometry and the forms of the antique, 604, 605. 


Religious 
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Religious Services. In France all the Arts are made subservient to religious services 


Bowring IL. 8. 


Rennie, George. (Analysis of his Evidence I. 948-983.)—Every description of fancy goods 
| in the Italian markets are supplied by the French or Germans, though the plainer deserip- 
' tion of goods are furnished by England, 948-951— —English manufactures have improved 
since the introduction of the French goods, 952——Suggestions for enabling the English 
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manufacturer to compete with the French in goods, where a knowledge of Art and Design 
is necessary, 953-972 There is no collection of casts in London to which an artist 

can have access, g63——Very desirable te have exhibitions of the finest specimens 


Evidence respecting the © 
Public taste would 
Museums being open 


of manufacture from every part of the world, 971, 972 
protection to be afforded to inventions and designs, 973-983 
very soon be raised by cpening museums in every town, 988 
would enable artists to instruct themselves, 981-983. 

(Analysis of his Evidence II. 634*-725.)—Wherever academic institutions connected 
with the Arts have been encouraged, the Arts have uniformly retrograded, 638-646—— 
Evidence respecting the origin and constitution of the Royal Academy in England; 
nature of its laws and manner in which it is conducted, 647-661——The schools are in 
a very ineflicient state, 662 Great deficiency in the number of lectures that ought to 
have been delivered, and reasons assigned for that deficiency, 665-671 Very great 
dissatisfaction exists among artists as to the management of the exhibition, and causes 
to which attributable, 673-678——Not sufficient accommodation for all the pictures 
presented for exhibition, and means suggested for remedying that deficiency, 679-682. 

Proportion the number of portraits exhibited by the Royal Academy bears to other 
paintings, 683-685 General body of exhibitors ought to have some voice in the 
management of, and some control over the funds of the Royal Academy, 686-691 —~. 
Great importance attached to the dinner given between the period of hanging and exhi- 
bition of the pictures, 692, 693 Opinion among artists generally that transferring the 
Royal Academy to the National Gallery will be attended with serious injury to both 
establishments, and reason for that opinion, 694—702——The want of taste existing in 
this country among the population generally may be attributed to the exclusiveness of the 
system of opening exhibitions for works of Art, 711-721 Opinion that free competi 
tion would be more likely to advance the Fine Arts than granting privileges te any body 
of artists, or endowing any institution, 725. 


Riband Trade. Petition of riband manufacturers, that they are inferior in patterns and design 
to the French manufacturers, and praying for some encouragement, Morrison I. 228 
Three-fourths of the fancy ribands sold by witness are F rench, Smith I. 289. 

See also Coventry. Foleshill. Schools of Art and Design, 5. 


Robertson, Joseph Clinton. (Analysis of his Evidence I. 1586-1666.)— Conductor of the 
Mechanics’ Magazine from the period of its commencement, 1586-1588 Considerable 
want of a knowledge of drawing among working mechanics, 1589——Great waste of the 
time of a mechanic to learn an art that he could not turn to some practical account, 1591 

Opinion that there is no want of talent in designing in any branch of manufacture, 

1592, 1593 The English are not behind the French in Design as applied to manu- 

factures, except in a very few branches, and grounds on which witness founds that opinion, 

1594-1596 Greater part of the engraved cylinders for French goods are manufactured in 

England, 1596-1598——English manufacturer is enabled, from the amount of his capital 

and the capabilities of his machinery, to produce a greater quantity of goods than the 

manufacturer of any other country, 1598. 
Improvement must be made in the public taste before any material improvement can be 

expected in the productions of those who administer to it, and evidence thereon, 1599- 

1604, 1623-1628 The mechanical classes are rather before than behind the public 

; taste in respect of good designs, 1604 Reason why French goods are so eagerly sought 

| for by all classes, 1605, 1606—-— Further evidence respecting the superiority of the French 

over the English manufacturer of fancy goods, 1607—1612—— English mechanics are quite 
competent to produce equally good articles in which the Fine Arts are exercised as the 

French, if they were paid a higher price for their designs, 1609, 1610, 1613, 1614 

The elegance of the Wedgwood ware contributed to its circulation, 1619-1621 Taste 

; of consumers would be materially influenced by the circulation of good works of Art, 

1629-1632, 1634——Sources from which the present bad taste of the country has been 

derived, 1632, 1633. 

Progress of the Aris in this country is impeded by the want of protection for new 

inventions, 1635-1637—~ Suggestions as to the best mode of protecting inventions, 


1638-1645——Highly expedient that exhibitions of works of Art should be opened to 
artists without any expense, 1646-1649——Mechanics’ institutions have not been 
attended with that benefit they might have been, from the want of system pursued in 
them, and alterations necessary, 1650-1652—— W hether it is desirable that the nation 
should, to a certain extent, assist in the formation of edifices to be devoted to the instruc- 
tion of artisans in the Arts, and evidence thereon, 1653-1663 ~—Taking the duty off 
paper would be attended with great advantage to the progress of the Fine Arts, 1655- 
1657, 1663——Interference of Government too often leads to jobbing, 1658, 1659—— 
Government should encourage the formation of museums and galleries, but leave their 
management to the people themselves, 1660 Further evidence respecting the advan- 
tages to be derived from the multiplication of copies of guod designs, 1664-1666. 
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LL 
Rogers, Mr. Is a most admirable judge of Italian pictures, Wilkins, II. 1304. 


Rome. See Academic Institutions, 2. 


Rouen. School of Art at Rouen not so extensive nor so complete as that at Lyons, Bowring 
Il. 27, 28. 


Royal Academicians. See Academicians. Allston, Mr. Architects. Architecture. Royal 
Academy III. 3. 


RoyaL ACADEMY: 
I. Its Origin; Constitution and manner of conducting it. 
II. Nature and extent of its Laws. 
III. Objections to the present mode of conducting it. 
i. To the administration of its funds. 
ii. To the distribution of the honours of the profession being vested in them. 
iii. To the system of Election of Officers, &c. 
IV. Duties of the Hanging Committee. 
V. Opinions as to the Accommodation afforded to Exhibitors. 
VI. State of the Schools belonging to tt. 
VII. Opinions as to their occupying part of the National Gallery. 
VIII. Papers laid before the Committee. 


1. Its Origin; Constitution and manner of conducting tt. 


Evidence respecting the origin and constitution of the Royal Academy in England ; 
nature of its laws and manner in which it is conducted, Rennie II. 647-661——-Originated 
in the very basest intrigue, Haydon II. 1056, 2182—— Did not originate as represented, 
Shee Il. 1916 Extracts from certafn publications showing the origin of the Academy, 
Shee 11. 1916——They refused a charter when offered one by George the Fourth, Haydon 
IT. 1057 They did not refuse a charter from George the Fourth, Howard Il. 2117 —— 
Manner in which invitations for the dinner given by the Royal Academy, previous to the 
opening the exhibition, are arranged, Rep. LI. p. viil. ix.; Shee 1936-1943. 

Considerable difficulty in filling up the number of members at its formation, Shee IT. 
1989 Have spared no exertions for the purpose of raising the Arts in this country, 
and inducing the Government to step forward in their behalf, Shee II. 1948-1951— 
Charges made against the Academy of depreciating the Arts are entirely without founda- 
tion, Shee Il. 2017-2051——-Number of students educated by the Royal Academy since 
its establishment, Shee II. 1961 Very great improvement has taken place since the 
foundation of the Royal Academy in the Arts of the country, Shee II. 2024-2028 ——Is a 
more important institution to the nation than the National Gallery, Shee II. 2041 
Present number of the Academy is sufficiently comprehensive to watch over and represent 
the general interest of the Arts in this country, Shee IT. 1985 Present number not 
sufficient, Haydon Il. 2184-2186. 


2. Nature and extent of its Laws. 


Its laws will prove it to be a private institution, Hurlstone I. 679——Members of 
cannot become members of any other institution, Donaldson, 11. 1252——The law restrict- 
ing artists belonging to the Royal Academy from joining any other society has been 
strictly enforced, Rep. II. p. vil. Hurlstone Il. 737——The law prohibiting any of its 
members belonging to any other institution, or society of artists in London, has long been 
discontinued, Shee II. 1g990-1992—-—Examination respecting the laws and constitution 
of the Royal Academy, and injurious manner in which they operate on the profession at 
large, Rep. IL. p. viii.; Hurlstone I. 737-753 Whether it isa private or a public body, 
Rep. IL. p. viii.; Pye II. 132g3———Is held in trust for the benefit of the Fine Arts generally, 
Shee II. 1984 Whether at the present time the rules and regulations of the Academy 
are capable of any improvement, Howard II. 2146-2149. 


III. Objections to the present mode of conducting tt. 
i. To the administration of its funds. 


Very great dissatisfaction exists among artists as to the management of the exhibition, 
and causes to which attributable, Rennie II. 673-678——-General body of exhibitors 
ought to have some voice in the management of, and some control over the funds of the 
Royal Academy, Rep. Il.p.ix.; Rennie 1. 686-691 Observations on the administration 
of the funds of the Royal Academy, Hurlstone I. 778—-—Its receipts would be much less 
if only the pictures of academicians exhibited, Hurlstone I. 784-789 Average amount 
received annually by the Academy from the exhibition, and manner in which the funds are 
employed, Shee II. 1928-1935——Do not devote a larger portion of their funds to the 
necessities of their own body than to those of artists not members, Howard 11. 2117—— 
Evidence respecting the financial condition of the Royal Academy, and manner in which 
it is appropriated, Howard Il. 2128-2140, 2150 2151. 
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il. To the distribution of the honours of the profession being vested in them. 


j Objection to the pranting of the honours of the profession being left with the Royal 
Academy, Hurlstone 11. 791-806 Inferiority of England in the higher departments of 
Art to be attributed to the exclusive monopoly possessed by the Royal Academy with 


F respect to the conferring honours and the enjoyment of patronage, Hurlstone II. 726-736 
; ——Very improper that the Royal Academy should possess the power of disposing of the 
j honours of the profession, and remedies proposed for doing away with it, Clint If. 987- 
! 997- 


iil. To the system of Election of Officers, &c. 


Elect their own members, subject to the sanction of the King, Shee IT. 1976-1978 
Witness approves of the present mode of election of members, Shee IT. 1989 Present 
system of self-electionat the Royal Academy is most pernicious, Rep. Il. p. viii.; Haydon 
If. 2181 Evidence respecting the mode of conducting the elections of Royal Acade- 
micians, Clint II. 973-976 pinion on the general policy of the Royal Academy as 
regards their elections and the mode of conducting them, C/int IL. 1001-1 024. 


IV. Duties of the Hanging Committee. 


Many members do not exhibit when they are on the hanging committee, Shee II. 2011 

Very few members of the Academy are desirous of being on the hanging committe e 
from the drudgery of the duty and the invidious remarks they are subject to, Shee II. 
2010-2011——Perfectly correct that the Royal Academy should arrange the pictures of 
persons who have no authority in the appointment of the persons who arrange them, Shee 
IT. 2093-2096——Great deal of advantage would be derived from the pictures being 
hung by other persons than academicians, Paul II. 2048-2050——Further evidence 
respecting the mode of hanging pictures in the Royal Academy, Paul II. 2098, 2099 


V. Opinions as to the Accommodation afforded to Exhibitors. 


Not sufficient accommodation for all the pictures presented for exhibition, and means 
suggested for remedying that deficiency, Rennie II. 679-682 Rooms of, are not well 


adapted for the exhibition of pictures, Martin 11. 828, 829, 844——It is impossible to 
f give appropriate places to each exhibitor at the Royal Academy, Martin Il. 815, 816 

| The Exhibition Rooms of the Royal Academy are very unfavourable to the display of 
7 works of Art, and steps taken by the Academy to improve them, Howard II. 2122-2124.* 
. 


VI. State of the Schools belonging to it. 


The attention of the students of the Royal Academy is chiefly directed to the study of 
the human figure, Morrison I. 170——Instruction afforded in architectural design by the 
Royal Academy not sufficient, Rep. II. p. ix.; Papworth I. 1290-1293; Shee Il. 1979 
The Schools of the Academy are in a very inefficient state, Rep. II. p. vii. ; Toplis 1. 1539, 
1540; Rennie Il. 662——School connected with architecture is rather deficient in archi- 
tectural models, from want of room to place them, Howard, II. 2118——Present con- 
dition of the schools of the Academy, and terms on which students are admitted, Howard 
II, 2118-2121—-— Witness approves, to a certain extent, of the existence of the Royal 
Academy as a school of instruction, Haydon II. 1058——-Mode of admission to, and 
instruction pursued there, Haydon IJ, 1059-1062——An extension of the schools of the 
Academy would improve the taste of the people, Haydon, IL. 1084. 


VII. Opinion as to their occupying part of the National Gallery. 


Opinion among artists generally, that transferring the Royal Academy to the National 
Gallery will be attended with serious injury to both establishments, and reason for, that 
opinion, Rep. Il. p. ix.; Rennie Il. 694- 702—-—Very great objection to their admission to 
the National Gallery, Haydon U. 1118, 111g Are allowed to occupy the rooms in the 
National Gallery, on condition that if wanted for national purposes they will vacate them, 
Rep. 11. p.ix.; Wilkins Il. 1145, 1171, 1172 It was always intended that it should 
form one part of the National Gallery, Wilkins II. 1325-1330. 


VIII. Papers laid before the Committee. 


Statement of the conditions on which the apartments at Somerset House were originally 
bestowed on the Royal Academy, and of the period for which they were granted, whether 
unlimited or terminable at the pleasure of the Crown or otherwise, App. II. p. 198 
Return of the number of exhibitors at the Royal Academy in each of the last ten years 
(1824 to 1833), distinguishing the number of exhibitors members of the Academy, from 
the number of other exhibitors, App. II. p. 198—-— Return of the number of works of Art 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in each of the last ten years(1824 to 1833), distinguishing 
for each year the number of historical works, landscapes, portraits, busts and architectural 
drawings respectively contributed by members of the Royal Academy, from the historical 
works, landscapes, portraits, busts and architectural drawings contributed by other artists 
App. II. p. 199, 200. 


See also Academic Institutions, 2. Engravers. Gallery of Honour. Historical Paintings. 
Hogarth, Mr.. Lectures. Martin, Mr. National Gallery, 1. Perspective. Por- 
traits. Prizes. Professors. Students. 
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Royal Institution, Scotland. Nature of the encouragement afforded by the Royal Institution 
to the Arts in Scotland, Skene, I. 1188. | 


Rundle & Bridge, Messrs. Formerly employed the most eminent artists to design for them, 
bat mak ave relinquished it now, Smith I. 676———Have suffered most materially from 


“piracy, Cockerell J. 1464. 


S 


St. Leon, Noel. (Analysis of his Evidence, IT. 371-389.)}—Draftsman and pattern drawer, 
371, 372——Improvement in the public taste within the last 20 years, 375-377——-Bo- 
tany, as a science, is useless to a painter, 3783——Artists connected with the manufacture 
of paper have not improved in correctness of drawing within witness’s knowledge, and 
cause thereof, 382-386——Removal of restrictions as regards. access to exhibitions of 
works of Art would be a desirable improvement, 387, 388 Difference between the 
English and French productions in paper staining, 389. 


Sass, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence, IT. 204-241.)—Examination as to the basis or princi- 
ple of the Art of Design, and manner in which it can be practically taught, 205-212 Not 
sufficient attention paid to the theory or principle of Art in this country, 213-214 Pro- 
ductions of the es area are very much improved, 216, 217 Instruction in drawing 
has become very general, 21'7, 227-225 ‘Throwing open museums and galleries to the 
public would cause a great advance in intellectual improvement, 230 Museums should 
be opened to the public gratuitously, 230-233—-—-Very desirable that anatomical truth 
should be delineated in perspective, 233-238 Elementary principles of the schools. of 
Greece, 239, 240—-—The beauty of the Elgin marbles cannotibe seen to. advantage in the 
building constructed for them, 241. 


Saxon Academy. The attention of the pupils in the Saxon Academy is directed to the 
higher branches of Art totally unconnected with manufacture, Waagen:L. 59. 


Schomberg M. Present state of the question between the trustees of the National Gallery 
and him as to the picture presented by one of his brothers, Seguzer 11. 1660-1664, 


Schools. See Gewerbe Institute. Government Grants. Polytechnic Schools. Royal Aca- 
demy, vi. Schools of Art and Design. Secondary Schools. Sunday Schools. 


SCHOOLS OF ART AND DESIGN: 

. Their establishment very necessary. 

. Advantages to be derived from their establishment. 

. Establishment of Branch Schools and manner of supporting them. 
. In Bavaria. 

- In Coventry. 

. In France. 

. In Prussia. 

8. In Scotland. 


_ 
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1. Their establishment very necessary. 

Public schools on the Continent for teaching the Art of Design, Morrison I. 168 
Witness has offered to assist in the establishment in London of a School of Art connected 
with manufacture, Morrison 1. 198-200--—The principal manufacturing towns would co- 
operate in the formation of Schools of Art, Morrison I. 225-231 he establishment 
of, on the same principle as school houses are erected, by the aid of government 
advances, would be productive of great advantage, Rep. If. p. v.; Eld I. 523-530—— 
Should be formed at the national expense, Toplis I. 1541 Great want of in this 
country, Smith 1. 273—--Schools for the instruction of mere outline, and still more of 
the rules of perspective, would produce very beneficial results, Foggo I. 716. 


Letter from witness to the Chairman of the Committee on the advantages to be 
derived from the formation of schools for teaching the Art of Designing and mise 
en carte, Guillotie I. 848, p. 58 Very desirable that an institution should be esta- 
blished for the purpose of affording instruction to artisans.as regards the adaptation of the 
Art of Design to the trade which he may have to pursue, and principles on which such 
institutions should be founded, Wyon I. 1698-1700, 1707~1718 Publicity should be 
ores to the proceedings of the different schools, and the accounts annually laid before 

arliament, Rep. Il. p. vii.; Skene 1. 1143—-—-Should be established on the same principles 
as those in France, Paul [1.2116 They should be separate from other schools, Haydon 
Il. 1095, 1096. ; 


2. Advantages to be derived Srom their establishment. 


The establishment of a School of Arts open to persons connected with manufactures 
would be of great advantage, Morrison I. 195; Spalding and Smith I. 322-325 ; Gibson I. 
381 ; Harrison I. 475, 476; Crabb 1. 1042, 1043 -—The establishment of, would place 
the English manufacture on an equal footing with the French, Butt J. 582 hia audean 

blishment 
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SCHOOLS OF ART AND DEsIGN—Advantages to be derived from their estabiishment—cont4. 


blishment of schools or museums would give great encouragement for im provement, Mar- 
din I. gli Phe distribution of Schools of Art would be advantageous, Morant 11. 540 

If Schools of Art established there would be no deficiency of applications to reap the 
benefit among the labouring and industrious classes, Hay Il. 487-489 Great advan- 


tage would be derived from the formation of schools for the education of workmen, Do- 
naldson 11. 333, 334. 


3. Establishment of Branch Schools, and manner of supporting them. 

Advantages that would be gained from the establishment of branch academies for 
affording instruction in the Art of Design, and principles on which they should be esta- 
blished, Rep. IL. p. v.; Skene 1. 1125-1 143———Branch schools ‘should be established in all 
great towns giving elementary instruction in Art, Haydon 11. 1084, 1085 Manner in 
which branch schools should be supported, and probable expense, Skene I. 1138, 1139. 


4. In Bavaria. 


There are 33 real’Schools of Design in Bavaria, Rep. II. p.iv.; Von Klenze I. 2248—— 
Number of schools in Bavaria, Von Klenze II. 2248. 


5. In Coventry. 


Great desire among master manufacturers and operative weavers of Coventry for such 
an establishment, E/d I. 493-498, 501-507, 518-530 Petition from inhabitants of 
Foleshill, praying for assistance towards establishin ga School of Design there as connected 
with the riband trade, Eld I. 493-498; 501-507; 518-530——-A mere drawing school 


would be of very little use in Coventry, unless it was accompanied by lectures, Eld I. 
500. 


6. In France. 


Advantages from the formation of Schools of Art in France, and evidence relative there- 
to, Rep. LI. p, iv.;- Bowring 11. g~12——Number of in France, Rep. II. p. iv.; Bowring 
II. 1o-——Those of France are in general open to the public free of expense, Rep. II. 
p- iv.; Bowring 11. 12 Great deficiency of students on their first establishment in some 
of the branches where the inferiority of the French workmen was more generally recog- 
nized, Bowring II. 12 Extract of a report made to Government on the advantages 
derived from the formation of Schools of Art in Lyons, Bowring, II. 20, 21 Beneficial 
effects of those ia France and Switzerland cannot be doubted, Bowring II. 45. 


7. In Prussia. 


Number of schools in Prussia for affording instruction in the Fine Arts, Waagen I. 2-6 
Instruction at the schools there is gratuitous, Waagen 1. 7, 8——Those in Prussia 
for instruction in the Fine Arts are under the superintendence of, and at the expense of 
Government, Waagen I. 8-12 Mode of admitting pupils to, and regulations as to the 
age of admission, Waagen I. 16-25 Extent of education afforded at the chools in 
Prussia, Waagen I. 13-15,.31, 32, 51 Length of time they have been established in 
Berlin, and benefits therefrom, Waagen 1. 44, 45. 


8. In Scotland. 


That connected with the Board of Trustees for the encouragement of manufactures is 
limited to 4o pupils, Hay II. 394, 395 School of Art established in Edinburgh; 
nature of the education afforded, and manner supported, Hay Il. 403-411. 

See also Bavaria. Berlin. Birmingham. Coventry. Drawing, 3. Government Grants. 

Lyons. Patterns. Woolverhampton. 


Scotch Wool. Its consumption has been very much increased since the manufacture of 
Turkey and Persian carpets in Scotland, Skene I. 1171. 


Scotland. See Dyes. Manufactures. Board of Trustees for Encouragement of. Patterns, 5. 
Royal Institutron. Schools of Art and Design, 8, Scotch Wool. Shawl Trade. 


Sculpture. Manner by which a knowledge of the art of sculpture is acquired in England, 
Butt 1. 585——There is no place in the National Gallery for the exhibition of ancient 
sculpture, Wilkins 11. 1180-1186; 1189, 1190—-—Very desirable there should be an 
exhibition of ancient sculpture at the National Gallery, Wilkins [1. 1192-1197 In 
Greece the heathen mythology created employment in the Art, Hofland Il. 1271—— 
The household gods of the Romans created and maintained sculpture, Hofland II. 1271 

Number of lectures delivered by the professor of sculpture at the Royal Academy 

during the last ten years, App. LT. p. 200. 


Sebastian del Piombo. Sum offered for this picture, and examination as to its present con- 
dition, Seguier I. 1543-1558 This picture is in the worst state in the whole collec- 
tion of the National Gallery, and causes which have operated to produce its present 
condition, Rep. Il. p. x.; Peed Il. 1804-1817; Solly Il. 1858-1861; Rennie II. 1863. 


Secondary Schvols. Nature of the instruction afforded at the secondary schools in Bavaria, 
Von Klenze I. 2250. 


See also Students. 
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Seguier, William. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 1439-1680.)—Keeper of the National 

Gallery; by whom appointed ; to whom answerable; nature of his duties, 1439-1481 
Meetings of the Trustees are always well attended, and supposed number of meetings 
annually, 1456-1466 Other situations held by witness, 1467-1472——But few offers 
made to the National Gallery for the purchase of pictures belonging to the Italian 
school, 1465-1513 Opinion that “The Mill” is an original paintin _by Claude, 
though there are a variety of opinions on that subject, 1490-1501 itness would 
prefer one painting of Raphael to three of the finest works of Murillo, 1528-1537 
Pictures in the National Gallery are generally in a very good state, 1538-1563-——Sum 
offered for the Sebastian del Piombo, and examination as to its present condition, 1543- 
1558——Very desirable to obtain an_ historical account of each painting placed in a 
National Gallery, 1565-1575 Evidence respecting the arrangement of the different 
continental galleries visited by witness, 1584-1608. 

Very desirable that under each should be given the name of the master; the time at 
which he lived and died, and the school he belonged to, 1610-1613——-Number of pic- 
tures in the National Gallery at the present period, 1617 Estimated value of them; 
sum paid for the collection of Mr. Angerstein, 1619, 1620-—~—Very impolitic to remove 
the Cartoons from Hampton Court, and reason why, 1622-1624 ; 1646—1650-——Number 
of persons visiting the gallery, on an average, annually, 1628 Artists are allowed to 
study in the gallery, 1629 Further evidence respecting witness’s duties, 1635 
Present state of the question between the trustees and Mr. Schomberg as to the picture 
presented by him, 1660-1664 Evidence respecting the construction of the National 
Gallery 1665-1676 There should be a room expressly for copying attached to the 
National Gallery, 1677-1680. 


Shawl Trade. Considerable changes in the manufacture of shawls within the last few years, 
Smith I. 290, 291 The Scotch Shawl Trade very much injured by the introduction 
of the French shawls, Smith I. 292-294—-—Peculiar pains taken by the French in their 
designs for shawls, Rep. II. p. iv.; Smith 1. 295, 296; Howell and Butt I. 442-446——Is 
very much depressed in consequence of the want of cultivation of Design, Smith 1. 327 
French machinery of India shawls is decidedly superior to that of this country, Howell and 
Butt 1. 442-446 Greater encouragement is given to the French in the manufacture of 
shawls than to the English, Howell and Butt I. 447-454 The importation of shawls 
from the East Indies has very much diminished of late years, Howell and Butt I. 453 
—— The shawl trade has considerably decreased in Paisley owing to the introduction of 
the French shawls, Skene I. 1121-112g3—-Number of premiums of the Board of 
‘Trustees have been dedicated to the shawl manufacturers, Skene I. 1169—-—Superiority 
of the French in shawl and silk dress and fancy goods generally to be attributed to the 
opportunities they have of learning, Barnes I. 1358-1363. 


Shee, Sir Martin Archer. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 1916-2042.)—President of the 
Royal Academy ; extract from certain publications on the origin of the Royal Academy, 
1916 Charges made against the academy of depreciating the Arts are entirely without 
foundation, and examination thereon, 1917-1951 Average amonnt received annually 
by the Royal Academy from the exhibition, and manner in which the funds are employed, 
1928-1935 Manner in which invitations for the dinner given by the Royal Academy, 
previous to opening the exhibition are arranged, 1936=1943—-—-Great number of eminent 
artists who are not members of the academy, 1944,1945——The academy approved of the 
exertions made by some of its members for the institution of a gallery of honour, 1945= 
1947———No exertions have been spared by the academy for the purpose of raising the 
Arts in this ‘country and inducing the Government to step forward in their behalf, 1948- 
1951. 

Opinion that academies are productive of great good, 1952-1961——Academies pro- 
mote the public taste by their exhibitions, 1955-1956—— Number of students educated by 
the Royal Academy since its establishment, 1961 Witness does not agree in the 
opinion expressed by Dr. Waagen with respect to academies, 1966-1969 Witness has 
no respect for the opinionof a political economist on the subject of the Arts, 1973-1 975 

Royal Academy elect their own members, subject to the sanction of the King, 

1976-1978——Royal Academy has done all in its power to promote the architecture 

of the country, 1979, 1980——Visitors are annually elected and their appointment 
sanctioned by the King, 1981-1983—-—Present number of the academy is sufficiently 
comprehensive to watch over and represent the general interests of the Arts in this 

country, 1985-1989. 

Law prohibiting any of its members belonging to any other institution or society of 
artists in London has not been acted on for some time, 1990-1992—— Perfectly fair that 
the Royal Academy should arrange the pictures of persons who have.no authority in the 
appointment of the persons who arrange them, 1993-1 996——-Advantages possessed by 
an academician are open to the whole profession in succession, 1997-2004 ——It is 
advisable that exhibitors in general should not have a voice in the election of judges of 
Art and directors of artistical education, 2005-2009——Very few members are desirous 
of being on the hanging committee, from the drudgery of the duty and the invidious 
remarks they are subject to, 2010, 2011——-Many members do not exhibit when they 
ure on the hanging committee, 2011——-Examination respecting the complaint of 
Mr. Martin of his pictures being placed in bad situations, Cae Re ees 
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Shee, Sir Martin Archer. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
have the privilege of varnishing and cleaning their pictures after they are hun 
which other artists have not, 201 7-2023———No objection to that privilege b 
abolished, 2020. 

Very great improvement has taken place since the foundation of the Royal Academy in 
the Arts of the country, 2024-2028 Further eviderce as to the advantages pos- 
sessed by members of the academy, 2027-2029 One-half of the National Gallery 
is to be appropriated to the use of the Royal Academy, 2030-2033 New National 
Gallery is not so extensive as a great nation like this would be expected to produce, 
2034, 2035——Whether in the event of the number of pictures belonging to the National 
Gallery increasing to such an extent as to demand more room, the Royal Academy cannot 
be removed from the part they are to occupy, 2036-2041 The Royal Academy is a 
more important institution to the nation than the National Gallery, 2041——There have 


been no lectures delivered on perspective recently at the academy, and reason thereof, 
2042. 


up, 
eing 


Extract from a work written by him disapproving of academies as the means of 
instructing artists, Landseer II. 2045. 


Sheffield. There should be a museum of the works that are particularly applicable to the 
branch of manufacture carried on there, Wyon 1. 1717. 


See also Patterns, 2. 


Silk Manufacture. Superiority of the French over the English in their patterns applies 
particularly to the silk trade, Morrison I. 177 The manufacture of broad silks is 
depressed in consequence of the want of cultivation of design, Smith 1. 327——Consi- 
derable improvement in the colours and patterns of English silk manufactures since the 
introduction of French goods, James I. 3337337, 340-342 ; Gibson I. 360, 361, 385 
Difficulties in the way of improvement therein, Guéillotte I. 844-848 Proportion of, 
that are exported from France, Bowring I. 3 From England to foreign countries, 
Bowring II. 3. 


See also English Manufactures, 2. Exhibitions, Public, L. Jacquard Looms, Lyons. 


Silk Manufacturers. Artists employed by them do not show much originality of design or 
correctness of drawing, Papworth I. 1248, 1249. 


Simon, Thomas. His metal dyes in the time of Charles I. and the Commonwealth had a 
very remarkable effect in encouraging the taste for Art, Wyon I. 1736. 


Silver Manufactures. Defective state of the — in the manufactures of silver or plated 
articles in Birmingham, and causes to whic _ attributable, Wyon I. 1672-1675- 
English manufactures far superior to the French in their designs for articles of gold, silver 
and iron, and reason, Butt 1. 552-561. 


Skene, James. (Analysis of his Evidence I. a the Board of Trustees 
for the Encouragement of Manufactures in Scotland, 1100 ircumstances connected 
with the formation of the Board and evidence thereon, 11021104 Statement of the 
funds and expenditure of the Board of Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland, 1 104, p: 78 

Evidence respecting the means taken by the Board to extend the knowledge of the 

Arts among the manufacturing population of Scotland, 1105 Number of pupils admitted 

to the drawing school established by the Board, and mode of election, 1105-1112 

School for teaching pattern drawing established by the Board at Dunfermline, and reason 

it was discontinued, 1114-1118. ; 

Shawl trade has considerably decreased in Paisley, owing to the introduction of the 
French shawls, 1121-1123 Advantages that would be gained from the establishment 
of branch academies for affording instruction in the Art of Design, and principles on 
which they should be established, 1125-1143 Manner in which branch schools should 
be supported, and probable expense, 1138,1139 Publicity should be given to the 
proceedings of the different schools, and the accounts annually laid before Parlia- 
ment, 1143—— Necessity for some legislative enactment for ensuring protection to the 
inventors of new designs, and evidence as to the best mode of accomplishing it, 1147-1153 
British manufacturers are very deficient in their knowledge of colours, 1154—— 
French dyes are superior to the English, 1155, 1156. . : 

antity of the goods imported from France are not permanent in co our, 1156 

oven ldearable that bolas ped vee should be attached to schools for teaching the 
Art of Design, 1157-1164 Very great improvement in dyes in Scotland of late years, 
1165 Extent of prizes given by the board for ornamental drawings and drawings from 
the round, 1167 Prizes for improving manufacturers’ patterns vary every year according 
to the state of manufactures, and the demand and nature of the manufactures for which 
premiums have been awarded, 1168-11 70——Improvements that have been introduced 
into the carpet manufacture of Scotland, 1 171-1187 Difference between the French 
and Scotch designs for carpets, 1175——There is a greater variety of shades of colour in 
the Scotch than in the French carpets, 1176 The French velvet carpets have been 
successfully manufactured in Scotland, 1177-1179, 1184-1187. ¥ 
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Skene, James. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

Nature of the encouragement afforded by the Royal Institution to the Arts in Scotland, 
1188——Very desirable that all galleries and exhibitions should be opened to the public 
at reasonable times, 1189-1 197——Indisposition on the part of persons who have made 
inventions to exhibit them, owing to the want of protection, 1199—-——Exhibition of carpets 
and silks in Scotland has tended to improve the Arts there, 1200-1202, 1205-1213 —— 
Advantages derived in France from the triennial exhibition of works and manufactures 
there, 1203, 1204: Whether manufacturing artists of Scotland have been induced to go 
to foreign schools to study, 1214-1216. 


Skene, Mr. Letter from him to Lord Meadowbank, dated the 25th November 1829, on the 
subject of the exposition of articles of manufacture in France, App. I p. 135-138. 


Smith, Charles Harriot. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 619-682.)—Sculptor of architectural 
ornaments ; not much difficulty in procuring useful assistants in witness’s part of the pro- 
fession, 619-629 There are no national schools where students can obtain instruction 
or practise ornamental drawing, 632 Very desirable that the operative should be 
instructed, 636-638 Great number ‘of private academies for drawing and modelling 
ornaments; they are very insufficiently furnished with the means of instruction, 639-642 

Improvement among workmen employed by witness, to be attributed to the oppor- 

tunity of seeing works of Art, &c., 644-646 Public demand for architectural ornaments 

increases, 647, 648 Habits of workmen very much improved, and causes to which it 
may be attributed, 653-663 Very great importance that all museums and exhibitions 
of works of Art should be accessible to the labouring population, without any great 
pecuniary sacrifice on their part, 662, 663 In ornamental designs the French are not 
superior to the English ; French workmen better educated in Art than the English work- 
men, 664-674 Works of Art are not sufficiently protected, 677-682. 


Smith, John Jobson. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 99-1 60.)—Proprietor of an iron foundry at 
Sheffield, 99-101 Sum expended annually by witness’s house in the production of new 
inventions, 102——Opinion of Sir F. Chantry on the models produced by witness, 104 -—— 
There is no protection afforded to inventors of designs, and evidence as to the protection 
that ought to be given them, 105-114——Class of artists employed in the production of 
patterns, 115-121——-Great improvement of late years in the public taste, and causes to 
which it may be attributed, 122-124 Porcelain grates very generally used in France, 
126—~—Modellers are generally persons of very little education who have been accidentall 
directed to drawing very early, 129-198——Average wages of modellers in Sheffield, 
and number of them, 139-142— —Further evidence as to the period protection should 
be afforded to patterns, 143-149 The establishment of a central board for the registry 
of all models, and distinguishing marks to be placed on them, 150-160. 


Smith, Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 270-299.)—Of the firm of Harding, Smith & 
Co.,270-——In the finer description of fancy goods the French taste is decidedly superior to 
the English, and causes to which it may be attributed, 272-275 —French manufacturers 
attend in London with their patterns for the inspection of the trade, while the trade are 
obliged to furnish English manufacturers with patterns, 276-284: English designs 
when submitted to the trade are mere drawings, while those of the French are the articles 
themselves, 282-284—-——Proportion of plain and faney French silks sold by witness’s 
house as compared with the sale of plain and faney English silks, 285-288——Three- 
fourths of the fancy ribands sold by witness are French, 289——Considerable changes 
in the manufacture of shawls within the last few years, 290, 291——Scotch shawl trade 
very much injured by the introduction of the French shawls, 292-294 Peculiar pains 
taken by the French in their designs for shawls, 295, 296——-Shawls manufactured by 
Cowderoy have been discontinued for some years ; they were made entirely of spun silk, 
298, 299. 


Society of Arts, Birmingham. Gallery of the Society of Arts is not accessible to the public 
at large, Wyon 1. 1688-1692. 


Society of Arts, Norwich. Letter from Mr. Roberts, dated 3d August 1835, on the advan- 
tages derived from the establishment of the Norwich Society of Arts, Barnes I. p. 97+ 


Solly, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 1824-1881.)—Collector of Pictures, 1824 
Pictures in the Museum at Berlin are principally of the Italian school, 1825-1828 
Mode adopted by the Berlin Government in choosing their pictures for the National 
Gallery, 1829-1834—— Persons appointed to select pictures for the National Gallery 
have not actively made it their study, 1835-1840 Class of pictures requisite to make 
a complete collection for a national gallery, 1841-1847—— Present collection should only 
be considered as the commencement of a gallery, 1848-1855, 1874--——The study of the 
earlier masters will lead to a purer style on the part of our own painters, 1855- 

Opinion of the pictures in the National Gallery as to their originality and their cha- 
racter as works of the highest Art, 1856——Pictures in the National Gallery are in a 
very wretched state, they require fresh cleaning, 1857-1862 Number of pictures in the 
National Galleries of different countries, 1864-1872-——Very advisable that the Cartoons 
of Raphael should be removed from Hampton Court and placed in the National Gallery 
for exhibition, 1875-1878 They would not be injured by being removed, 1878. =a 
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Spain. See Pictures 1. 

Spalding, Benjamin and Samuel Smith. (Analysis of their Evidence, I. 300-3930.)—Advan- 
tages of the French manufacturers over the Bn; lish in obtainin Bieli nateorns ion tthe. 
tical men, 301-308-——-Greater superiority of the French eatalacteat in the combination 
of his colours, 309-314 The French dyes are more brilliant than the English, though 
many of the latter are more permanent, 311-314———Great incovenience felt in England 
from the want of protection to the inventor of new designs, 315 Very desirable to 
establish Schools of Design for instructing British manufacturing artists ; the only means 
of counteracting the French superiority, 322-325——-Branches of manufacture that are 
depressed in consequence of the want of cultivation of Design, 327-——Few manufactures 
in which the French excel English manufacturers so much as in gloves, 328-330. 


Specimens of Art. Wherever they are accessible to, and the people avail themselves of them 
they produce a taste for Art, owring IL. 34, 35. 


Spitalfields. See America. Patterns, 2. 
Stamping Goods. See Patterns, 4. 


Stanley, George. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 1761-1799.)— Picture-dealer ; the Louvre is the 
best national gallery, 1764-1768 Witness’s objection is not to the exhibition of paint- 
ings in national galleries and the misapplication of seeing them, but to the servile copying 
of artists, 1769-1778——Pictures in galleries should be classed according to the different 
schools, 1779-1791 Whether it is desirable that pictures by native artists should be 
placed in the National Gallery, 1792, 1793-——Very beneficial if national galleries for 
the exhibition of works of Art were open on Sundays, 1798, 1799.! 


Steel Engravings. See Engravings. 
Stone Planing. See Hunter, Mr. 


Stothard, Robert T. (Analysis of his Evidence, IT. 242-289.)—Draftsman and artist, 242 
Early instruction is highly desirable to make the mechanic whose trade is connected 
with Design an artist, 245-247 Exhibitions should be thrown open gratuitously, 248 
No institution in the country where the mechanic is instructed in Art, 250 —~ Exhi- 
bitions of pictures do not tend to improve the public taste, 252-254——~ Manufacturers 
complain that Art is too.dear to make it an element of their manufacture, 255-258 
But few fancy draftsmen in London, 259-263——There is no proper appreciation of the 
value of a work of Art among the public generally, 266-273—-—-Greater desire among the 
labouring manufacturing population for improvement in Art than among manufacturers 
themselves, 276, 277 Cieciie to the present system of education, 280-282—---Sug- 
gestions for the formation of a general system of education for the mechanic, 288, 289. 


Stoves. Porcelain grates very generally used in France, Smith I. 126. 
Strange, Sir Robert. Was knighted for his skill in engraving, Pye II. 1308. 


Students. Number of students attending the school at Bruges, Barnes I. 1373--— Number 
of students in the Lyonese schools, hertingy If. 12 est on which they are admitted 
into the school at Lyons, and whether any fee paid on admission, Bowring I. 32, 33—— 
Number of, in the schools of the Royal Academy, Hilton 11. 2069-2071—-—-Number of 
students is on the increase, Hilton Il. 2174-2176—-—Length of time they remain in the 
secondary schools at Bavaria, Von Klenze \I. 2250 Return of the number of students 
who have attended for the purpose of studying in the National Gallery in each of the last 
years, App. I. p. 139. 

See also National Gallery. Royal Acanemy1., V1. Schools of Art and Design, 6. 


Sunday. Beneficial effects if exhibitions of works of Art were open on Sunday, Pye II. 
1342-1344; Woodburn Il. 1649-1660. 
See also ational Galleries. 


Sunday Schools. Number of children attending those in Antwerp, Bogaerts I. 148 


Swiss. See Dyes. 
Switzerland. See Schools of Art and Design, 6. 


7: 
TASTE FOR ARTS: 
1. Generally. 
2. Want of Taste among the population, and sources from which derived, 
3, Improvement therein. 
4 Suggestions for extending it. 


1. Generally. 
Relative influence of taste in Paris and London, Foggo I. 730, 731———The taste for 
Arts has been considerably extended among the people of Belgium within the last 15 
0.28. f2 years 
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TASTE FOR ARTS—1. Generally—continued. 
years, Bogaerts I. 1493-1495 The mechanical classes are rather before than behind 
the public taste in respect of good designs, Robertson I. 1604. 


2. Want of Taste among the population, and sources from whence derived. 


The want of taste existing in this country, among the population generally, may be 
attributed to the exclusiveness of the system of opening exhibitions for works of Art, 
Rennie U1.'711-721 Sources from which the present bad taste of the country has been 
derived, Robertson, I. 1632, 1633 There is no proper appreciation of the value of a 
work of Art among the public generally, Stothard II. 266-273 Want of taste in the 
public with regard to English laces, Millward II. 192. 


3. Improvement therein. 


Great improvement of late years in the public taste, and causes to which it may be 
attributed, Smith I. 122-124 Very great improvement in the public taste within the 
last 20 years; Continental taste much purer than ours, Cockerell 1. 1480, 1481; St. Leon 
II. 375-377 Greater demand for works of superior taste than the ordinary style in use 
among English decorators, Morant II. 536-539. 


4. Suggestions for extending it. 


Suggestions for extending taste and a knowledge of the Fine Arts among the people 
generally, Waagen 1. 88-98 -—Public taste requires improvement, and mode by which it 
might be accomplished, Wiley I. 766-772 Public taste would very soon be raised by 
opening museums in every town, Rennie I. 981 Improvement should be made in the 
public taste before any material improvement can be expected in the productions of those 
who administer to it, and evidence thereon, Robertson I. 1599-1604, 1623-1628 Taste 
of consumers would be materially influenced by the circulation of good works of Art, Ro- 
bertson I. 1629-1632, 1634. 

See also Operatives. Works, Public. 


Talent. ‘There is no want of talent in this country, but a want of encouragement, Morrison 
{. 207; Papworth 1. 1317, 1318; Cockerell I. 1451, 1452; Robertson I. 1592, 1593 ; 
Wyon 1759, 1760 ——Opinion that there is sufficient talent in this country to supply all 
its wants in Art, Papworth I. 1317, 1318 There is sufficient talent in this country, but 
a want of opportunity of obtaining a more correct knowledge of Design, Cockerell 1.1451, 
1452 English mechanics are quite as competent to produce equally good articles in 
which the Fine Arts are exercised as the French, if they were paid a higher price for their 
designs, Robertson I. 1609, 1610, 1613, 1614——Opinion that there is more talent in 
Great Britain connected with the Fine Arts than in any place in the world, Burnett II. 
927-931. 

Teachers of Design. ‘There should be a central school for their instruction, E/d 1. 528-530. 


terra Cotta Works. Revival of the Etruscan terra cotta works has given employment to 
great numbers, Sep. II. p.vi.; Cowper II. 585, 586. 


Toplis, Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence, 1. 1491-1558.)—Vice-President of the London 
Mechanics’ Institution and a Director of the Museum of National Manufactures in 
Leicester-square, 1498—-—Extent of instruction afforded to artisans in Design by means 
of the Mechanics’ Institution, and evidence thereon, 1499-1509——Very necessary that 
the person who sets a loom should be imbued with the principle of Design, 1510-1513 
——Facilities in France of instructing artisans in Art and of opening galleries to enable 
them to study more effectually, 1515-1516, 1519-1520 Superiority of the French over 
the English in different descriptions of manufacture, 1516-1518——Opinion that nothing 
would more facilitate the application of the Art of Design to manufactures than the 
appointment of intermediate masters, 1522-1533 Schools of the Royal Academy are 
very much behind the present day from the want of teachers, 1539, 1540——Schools of 
Art should be formed at the national expense, 1541 Opinion that the Arts of Design 
are so extensively useful to ail classes of operatives that, after the first elements of teach- 
ing, the Arts of Design should form a necessary concomitant of that branch of education, 
1549-1551. 

(Second Examination,1.1553—1585)— Objects of Mechanics’ Institutions,1553—~Methods 
of instruction adopted in them, 1554 Number of pupils belonging to the London Mecha- 
nics Institution, 1555 Number of Mechanics’ Institutions have increased of late years, 
1563-1565 Want of protection for copyright the subject of great complaint among 
manufacturers, 1567 Great difficulty in devising security to designs is that of defining 
what is an original design, 1567 ‘There should be a central board of registration of all 
patterns, 1567-1572 Questions of copyright would be most advantageously settled by 
local tribunals, 1573-1577 Period of protection should vary according to circum- 
stances, 1578 Infringement of patterns might be punished by fines, 1579 Ten- 
dency of the Excise laws to retard improvement in any manufacture on which they press, 
1580——Extent of assistance to be granted by Government in the formation of institu- 
tions for circulating Art, 1583-1585. 


Turkey Carpets. See Scotch Wool. 


U. 


Upholsterers. See Designers. Drapery. Vel 
elvet 
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Velvet. Very little importation of French velvet into England, James I. 352, 353. 
‘Vernet, Mon. His opinion that the evils of too 
are as great nearly as the total neglect of it in 
See also Academic Institutions, 2 


Visitors of the Royal Academy. Ar 


the King, Shee II. 1981-1983. 


close an adherence to the academic system 
acountry, Rep. II. p.viii.; Cockerell, 1. 1447, 


e annually elected, and their appointment sanctioned by 


Yon Klenze, Baron. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 2248-2291.)—Architect and Privy 
Counsellor to His Majesty the King of Bavaria, 2248——Course adopted in teachin 
Design as a part of a national education in Bavaria, and examination thereon, 2249-225 

The Gewerbe Institution at Berlin is the best institution of the kind on the Continent, 
2260-2262——— Essentially necessary that the artist-manufacturer should study the pecu- 
liar manufacture to which he is going to devote himself, as well as the Arts, 2263-2265 

The Bavarian Government has not published any works for the instruction of the 
people in Arts of Design, 2268-2277 Acadamies are very useful where the Arts are 
not much promoted by the Government, 2278-2280 ——Examination on the construction 
of galleries and the arrangement of pictures and statues, 2281-2287 All the galleries 

in Bavaria are opened free of expense, 2288, 


W. 


Waagen, Dr. Gustave Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 1-98.)—Director of the Royal 

Gallery at Berlin, 1 Number of schools in Prussia for affording instruction in the Fine 

Arts, 2-6 Instruction at the schools is gratuitous, 7, 8 Schools are under the super- 

intendence of, and the expenses defrayed by the Government, 8-12 Extent of educa- 

tion afforded by these schools, 13-15, 31, 32, 51——-Mode of admitting pupils, and 

regulations as to the age of admission, 16-25 Supposed number attending the prin- 

cipal school at Berlin, 27, 28 Number of students in inferior schools much more 

fluctuating than in the principal school, 30 Prizes are distributed as a reward for 

merit, 36——No privilege attached to persons who have passed through the Gewerbe 

school, 37-42 Length of time the schools have been established, and benefits there- 

from, 44, 45. | 

Very great improvement in the cotton manufacture in Prussia, particularly as regards 

the excellence of their patterns, 46-50 Further evidence as to the education afforded 

by the Gewerbe schools, 51-79 Drawing is taught in the national schools at} Prussia ; 

it should form a portion of national education, 75-79 “Suggestions for extending taste 
and a knowledge of the Fine Arts among the people generally, 80~98 Museum at 

Berlin is open every day throughout the year, except Sundays ; the public are never ex- 

cluded for the purpose of accommodating the artists; number of visitors annually, 86-91 

Very desirable that the museums should be opened for a few hours on Sundays, 92 

Public exhibitions should not be gratuitous, 96 Reason why England is so defi- 
cient in historical works of painting, 98 Fresco painting might be employed to 
advantage in the new Houses of Parliament, 98, 


Wages. Average wages of modellers in Sheffield, Smith I. 139-142——Of pattern drawers, 
Gibson I. 371-374, 376-379--—In painting japan articles in Birmingham, Wiley I. 793 
——Of Jacquard loom manufacturers, Guallotte I. 814-817 High wages of English 
artists caused by the high price of provisions, Robertson I, 1613, 1614. 


Watch Makers. Superiority of the watchmakers of Geneva to be attributed to the great 
diffusion of the practical science of mechanics among them, Bowring II. 43. 


Waterloo, Battle of. Sum of money voted for a monument for Waterloo ; application made 
to the Royal Academy as to its disposal, to which no answer was returned, Haydon II. 
1106, 


Water-colour Paintings. Great advance in the public taste, and power of appreciating the 
Fine Arts exhibited by the advance of water-colour paintings in this country, Pau/ II. 
2097, 2098. 


Wax. Impossible to take a good cast in wax from marble, Henning I. 886-8g0-— 
Marble softened by wax is almost indestructible in the open air, Henning I. 899-907. 


| Weavers. 'Yhere are no weavers in this country that are solely employed in weaving patterns, 
Gibson I. 410. 


Wedgwood Ware. Is made from the cheapest and commonest materials, Martin I. g30-——— 
Its elegance contributed to its circulation, Robertson I. 1619-1621. 


Westminster Abbey. Fine specimens of Gothic architecture erected there, from the study of 
which British artists and others are excluded, Rep. Il. p. v.; Hofland II. 1276. 


Whitock, Mr. Has very much augmented the number of colours now introduced into 
patterns for carpets in Scotland, Skene I. 1176. 
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Wiley, Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 1677-1778.)—Great improvement in the japan- 
ning trade in Birmingham of late years, and causes to which attributable, 748-753 
Nature of the deficiencies in the execution of works in japan, and manner they might be 
remedied, 753-765 Public taste requires improvement, and mode by which it might 
be accomplished, 766-772 Evidence respecting the superiority of the Chinese patterns 
over the Rnalish, and reason thereof, 773-787 Japan trade has very much improved 
of late years; places to which exported, 778-791 ——Preference given by the French to 
japan articles manafactured in England and cause therefor, 798-802 Necessity for 
designers to be acquainted with the manufacturing branch of the business, 803-807. 


Wilkins, William. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 1126-1 232.)—Architect of the University 
of London and the National Gallery, 1126 Nearly half of the National Gallery is de- 
voted to the Royal Academy, 1128--—-Never contemplated to make exhibition rooms on 
the ground floor of the National Gallery, and reason why, 1130-1133——Evidence res- 
pecting the appropriation of the different rooms in the National Gallery, 1138-1166 
The Royal Academy are allowed to occupy the rooms in the National Gallery on condition 
that if wanted for national purposes they will vacate them, 1145, 1171, 1172—-—There 
is no place in the National Gallery for the exhibition of ancient sculpture, 1180-1186 ; 
1189, 1190——Very desirable to have had an exhibition of ancient sculpture at the 
National Gallery, 1192-1197. : 

Nature and extent of the alteration made in the original plan of the National Gallery, 
and at whose suggestion, 1197, 1206-1208——Length of the Gallery of the Louvre, 


1210-1215—-——The Pinacotheca is not worthy of imitation only as architectural rooms, 
1216-1224 Opinion that the National Gallery as at present distributed will be one of 
the best galleries in Europe for the exhibition of pictures, 1223, 1224—--—Cartoons from 


Hampton Court might be exhibited in the National Gallery, 1225-1230. 

(Second Examination, II. 1383-1438.)—Suggestion for erecting the National Gallery 
originated with witness, and examination thereon, 1383-1404 Whether the committee 
appointed by the Lords of the Treasury to examine the plans are competent to judge of 
the originality and value of high works of Art, 1404, 1405——Height to which it is 
proposed to limit the hanging of the pictures there, 1406, 1407—-—-Part of the building 
is fire-proof; the roofs are not fire-proof; there are no fires in the part adapted to the 
National Gallery ; the whole can be made fire-proof, 1408-1424 It was originally in- 
tended that the Royal Academy should form part of the National Gallery, 1425-1430 
There is no room in the National Gallery set apart for copying, 1431-1434 Witness 
disapproves of some of the arrangements of the Pinacotheca, 1434-1438 ——— Different 
schools should have different divisions, and, as far as possible, in the same room, 1435~- 
1438. 


Window Tax. Injurious effects of the Window Tax, Rep. II. p. vii.; Papworth I. 1302-1304. 


Wolverhampton. No School of Art there; they have the japan work, Howell I. 143. 


Woodburn, Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence, II. 1681-1760.)—Picture-dealer, 1681-1684 
The best regulated gallery on the Continent is the Louvre, 1685-1697 The finest 
collection of pictures is in Spain, 1685-1693-——Pictures in galleries should be classed 
according to the different schools, 1715, 1716, 1737-1739 Very desirable to have a 
Catalogue Raisonnée, 1717-1724——Pictures in the National Gallery are not alloriginals, 
1725-1736 Before the purchase of the Orleans Gallery the different collections that 
enjoyed a high reputation were but indifferent, 1740 Very desirable that the Cartoons 
should be removed from Hampton Court, if it could be accomplished without injury, 
1743, 1744 Very bad plan to remove pictures from boards, 1745-1747 Very de- 
sirable that the national exhibitions should be opened on Sundays, 1749-1760. 


Wood Engravings. Are limited in size; they can only be executed on box wood, Robertson 
I. 1635 Have received great encouragement from the cheap publications, Cowper II. 
598. 

Woollen Manufacture. There are a great many premiums given for the woollen manufac- 
tures by the Board of Trustees, Skene I. 1169. 

Worcester. General desire among the operatives there for instruction in the Arts as appli- 
cable to manufactures, Howell LI. 71-77, 88 There are no exhibitions of casts or other 
works of Art in Worcester, Howell LI. 83-85. 

See also Lectuxes. Pictures, 2. 


Working Classes. See Education. 


Works of Art. Difference in the cost of executing works of Art in this country and otbers, 
and cause to which attributable, Donaldson 11. 368-370 Opinion that institutions in 
which the acquisition of works of Art is left to chance are more conducive to the demand 
for them than if they were simply exhibited in a gallery and left to the casual purchase of 
persons who might chance to see them, Hay II. 447-456——This country particularly 
requires the means of appreciating and deriving instruction from fine works of Art, 
Leigh I. 1912-1915. 

See also Exhibitions, Public. National Gallery. Royal Academy, VIII. Taste for 
Arts, 2. 


Works, 
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Works, Public. Great correctness and beauty in the exterior of public buildings would have 
an improving effect on the mind of the mechanic, Nasmyth Il. 322-330 Witness 
would not limit the competition among artists in the design and execution of public 
works, Cockerell 1. 2290-2298 The aristocratical principles of our Government have 
been especially illustrated with regard to the commissioners appointed to decide on public 


works, Cockerell 11. 2207-2213, 2229-2226 Constitution of the tribunals in France to 


decide on public works is decidedly preferable to that adopted in England, Rep. iL. p.x.; 


Cockerell 11. 2228, 2229——Effect. of the incompetency of the tribunal is to injure the 
Art, the character of the country, and the meritorious professor, Cockerell 11. 2230-2232 
——Judgment of the tribunal on designs for public works ought to be written opinions, 
and reason therefor, Cockeredl I1. 2239. 


See also Architecture. Competition. Houses of Parliament. 


Wyon, William. (Analysis of his Evidence, I. 1667-1778.)—Chief engraver of the Royal Mint, 
‘and an associate of the Royal Academy, 1667-1669 Defective state of the designs in the 
manufacture of silver or plated articles in Birmingham, and causes thereof, 1672-1675—-— 
The knowledge of Art among ornamental designers of Birmingham is susceptible of great 
improvement ; principal defects therein, 1676-1683 There is a good collection of casts 
from antique sculpture connected with the school of the Society of Arts there, 1684 
Gallery of the Society of Arts is not accessible to the public at large, 1688--1692—— 
Whether the imposition of any fee, however small, is any impediment to the diffusion of 
the Arts among the labouring classes, and examination thereon, 1693-1697——Very 
desirable that an institution should be established for the purpose of affording instruction 
to the artisan as regards the adaptation of the Art of Design to the trade which he may 
have to pursue, and principles on which such institutions should be founded, 1698— 
1700, 1707-1718. 

Great number of designers in Birmingham, but they have not sufficient encouragement, 

1701-1703 Designs would be improved if the artists were better educated, and there 
would be a much greater demand if the manufactures improved, 1704-1706——It is 
possible to make instruction in Design, to a certain extent, a part of national education, and 
advantages that would be derived therefrom, 1720-1727 Evidence respecting the 
state of Art as applied to metallic substances now and formerly, 1728-1748—— Demand 
for manufactured works in precious metals has increased, 1729, 1730 A more extensive 
circulation of medals among the people would tend very much to the dissemination of 
taste throughout the country, 1736-1739 — Opinion that the copper coinage of the 
country should, to a certain extent, be made historical, 1738. 

Collectors of coins have very much increased of late years, 1746, 1747 A threepenny 
piece in silver very desirable, 1748 Taste for or-molu ornament has increased to a great 
extent within the last few years, 1749, 1750——Artists in this country are superior in 
most branches of the Fine Arts in reference to designs for metals to those on the Continent, 
1753 No want of native talent in this country, it only wants development, 1759, 1760 

Manufacturers frequently complain of their works being pirated from the want of 
protection for their designs, 1762 Great complaint of the want of a summary remedy 
against infringement of designs, and suggestions thereon, 1765-1778——Period of pro- 

tection should vary according to the nature of the article to be protected, 1771-1773- 


Y. 
Yarn. Has been successfully cultivated in Glasgow and Leeds, Skene I. 1169. 


Yorkshire. Great demand for Jacquard looms there, Guillotte 1. 812. 


Z. 


Zahn, Professor. Evidence respecting the German work published by him on ornamental 
decoration ; its value to house decorators, Morant II. 508-519. 
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